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N oruine can more strongly prove the general merit of the works 
which are now offered to the English public, for the first time in a 
select and uniform edition, than the astonishing popularity which 
they enjoy over so extensive a portion of the inhabitable parts of the 
globe. There are few who do not recollect with pleasure the emo- 
tions they felt when the Thousand and One Nights were first put into 
their hands; the anxiety which accompanied the perusal ; the interest 
with which their minds were impressed in the fate of the imaginary 
heroes and heroines; and the golden dreams of happiness and splen- 
dour which the fairy palaces and exhaustless treasures of the east 
presented to their imagination. It may be safely asserted, that such 
fictions as the magic lamp of Aladdin, and the cavern of the Forty 
Thieves, have contributed more to the amusement and delight of 
every succeeding generation since the fortunate appearance of these 
tales in this quarter of the world, than all the works which the in- 
dustry and imagination of Europeans have provided for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of youth. Such a storehouse of ingenious 
fiction and of splendid imagery, of supernatural agency skilfully in- 
troduced, conveying morality, not in the austere form of impera- 
tive precept and dictatorial aphorism, but in the more pleasing shape 
of example, is not to be found in any other existing work of the 
imagination. No doubt the utter defiance of probability in many 
of these tales, the superabundance of the marvellous in their com- 
position, and the undeniable silliness of some of them, may b : justly 
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censured ; but all such frigid reasoning can never deter youthful 
minds from being pleased with what is so well calculated for their 
amusement, nor the more experienced from recurring now and tlren 
to that which brings back to their memory, in a lively manner, the 
visionary happiness of their earlier years. Many of the most en- 
lightened and learned men have not disdained occasionally to relieve 
their severer studies by the enjoyment of these relaxations, and to 
banish for a time the more laborious and painful investigations of 
reality, by revisiting these regions of fancy, and again revelling in all 
its extravagant sports." Some of the brightest luminaries of litera- 
ture have not thought it beneath their dignity to imitate these fables 
and reveries of eastern imagination ; and while the names of Addi- 
son and Johnson, of Rousseau and Voltaire, may be adduced as 
imitators of their style, the admirers of oriental novelists do not 
stand in need of apology for having a predilection for their pro- 
ductions. 

As conveying in genera] a true and striking picture of the manners 
and customs prevalent amongst some of the most interesting nations 
of the earth, the value of these tales has been less disputed, parti- 
cularly since the authenticity and vratsemblance of the portraits they 
convey has been established by the authority of some of the most 
fauthful and best informed travellers in the east. By the perusal of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and of other collections of a 
similar nature, we obtain, in a manner the most impressive on the 
memory, and the most pleasing to the mind, a perfect insight into 
the private habits, the domestic comforts and deprivations of the 
orientals ; we are led to participate in their favourite amusements, 
and acquire a knowledge of their religious sentiments and supersti- 
tions : and it thus happens that a boy, who has been indulged in the 


* As an illustrious instance, the celebrated Montesquieu may be cited. The Count 
de Caylus thus brings forward his testimony on this subject, in the preface to Cadi- 
chon et Jeannette :— S'i/ falloit citer une autorité respectable, je dirois que M. de 
Montesquieu se trouvant, faute w’autres livres, nécessité a lire les Mille et une Nuits, 
y trouva tant dattrait, que je lui ui entendu dire plus dune fois, gu’il se félicitoit 
d’avoir fait connoissance avec les contcurs Arabes, et qu'il en relisvit colonticrs quelque 
chose tous les ans.” 
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perusal of these ingenious fictions, is made as well acquainted with 
the peculiarities of oriental manners, and the tenets of the Mahom- 
medan faith, during the time of relaxation, as he is, during his 
school-hours, with the customs and mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

A striking instance of the truth of these observations occurs in 
Mr Dallaway’s Description of Constantinople, where that inte?licent 
traveller informs us that “ much of the romantic air which pervades 
the domestic habits of the persons described in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, particularly in inferior life, will be observed in pass- 
ing through the streets of this city; and we receive with additional 
pleasure a remembrance of the delight with which we at first perused 
them, in finding them authentic portraits of oriental nations.” 

Several travellers have borne testimony to the great popularity of 
this and similar collections of tales im the east, where they form one 
of the chief amusements of the people. They are recited in the 
public coffee-houses of the cities, among the scciuded inhabitants of 
the haram, in camps and caravans, and, in short, wherever an ag- 
gregate number of auditors are collected, by professional story-tellers. 
The account of these recitations, given by Dr Russel, an author of 
unimpeached veracity, in his History of Aleppo, has been frequently 
quoted ; but it gives so curious a picture of the subject, and forms 
so apt an introduction to the perusal of these tales by Luropeans, 
that its omission in this place would be unpardonable.—* The recita- 
tion of eastern fables and tales,” he observes, “ partakes somewhat of 
a dramatic performance; it is not merely a simple narrative ; the 
story is animated by the manner and action of the speaker. A va- 
riety of other story-books, besides the Arabian Nights’ Entcrtain- 
ments, (which, under that title, are little known at Aleppo,) furnish 
materials for the story-teller, who, by combining the incidents of 
the different tales, and varying the catastrophe of such as he has 
related before, gives them an air of novelty even to persons who at 
first imagine they are listening to tales with which they are ac- 
quainted. He recites walking to and fro in the middle of the coffee- 
room, stopping only now and then, when the expression requires 
some emphatical attitude. He is commonly heard with great atten- 
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tion; and not unfrequently, in the midst of some interesting adven- 
ture, when the expectation of his audience is raised to the highest 
pitch, he breaks off abruptly, and makes his escape from the room, 
leaving both his hero, or heroine, and his audience in the utmost 
embarrassment. Those who happen to be near the door, endeavour 
to detain him, insisting on the story being finished before he de- 
parts; but he always makes his retreat good ; and the auditors, 
suspending their curiosity, are induced to return at the same hour 
next day to hear the sequel. He no sooner has made his exit, than 
the company, in separate partics, fall a disputing about the characters 
of the drama, or the event of the unfinished adventure. The con- 
troversy by degrees becomes serious, and opposite opmions are main- 
tained with no less warmth than if the fate of the city depended on 
the decision.” 

Among the Arabs these slories are as popular as with the Turks. 
On this subject the observations of Volney and Colonel Capper afford 
sufficient testimony. The former observes,—“ All their literature 
consists in reciting tales and histories in the manner of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. They have a peculiar passion for such 
slories, and employ in them almost all their leisure, ®f which they 
have a great deal. In the evening they seat themselves on the ground, 
at the door of their tents, or under cover, if it be cold, and there, 
ranged in a circle round a little fire of dung, their pipes in their 
mouths and their legs crossed, they sit a while in silent meditation, 
till on a sudden one of them breaks forth with, * Once upon a time,’ 
and continucs to recite the adventures of some young Shaik and fe- 
male Bedouin: he relates in what manner the youth first got a secret 
glimpse of his mistress, and how he became desperately enamoured 
of her; he minutely describes the lovely fair; extols her black eyes, 
as large and soft as those of the gazelle; her languid and im pas~ 
sioned looks ; her arched eye-brovs, resembling two bows of ebony ; 
her waist straight and supple as a lance: he forgets not her steps, 
light as those of the young filly; nor her eye-lashes, blackened with 
kohl; nor her lips, painted bluc; nor her nails, tinged with the 
golden-coloured henna; nor her breasts, resembling two pomegra~ 
nates; nor her words, sweet as honey. He recounts the sufferings 
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ef the young lover, so wasted with desire that his body no longer 
yields any shadow. At length, after detailing his various attempts to 
see his mistress, the obstacles on the part of the parents, the inva- 
sions of the enemy, the captivity of the two lovers, &c., he termi- 
nates to the satisfaction of the audience, by restoring them, united 
and happy, to the paternal tent, and by receiving the tribute paid to 
his eloquence in the ma sha allah (admirably well) he has merited.” 
Colonel Capper, in his Observations on the Passage to India, 
through Egypt and across the Great Desert, makes the following 
observations on the same subject, at the same time paying his tribute 
of admiration to the tales, and offering his testimony to the fidelity 
of the delineations of oriental customs which they exhibit.—* The 
Arabian Nights,” he observes, “ are by many people supposed to be 
a sputious production, and are therefore slighted in a manner they 
do not deserve. They are written by an Arabian, and are univer- 
sally read and admired throughout Asia by persons of all ranks, both 
old and young. Considered, therefore, as an original work, descrip- 
tive, as they arc, of the manners and customs of the east in general, 
and also of the genius and character of the Arabians in particular, 
they surely must be thought to merit the attention of the curious. 
Nor are they, in my opinion, entirely destitute of merit in other re- 
spects; for although the extravagance of some of the stories 13 car- 
ried too far, yet, on the whole, one cannot help admiring the fancy 
and invention of the author, in striking out such a variety of pleasing 
incidents: pleasing, I call them, because they have frequently af} 
forded me much amusement: nor do I envy any man his feelings 
who is above being pleased with them ; but before any person decides 
on the merit of these books, he should be eye-witness of the effects 
they produce on those who best understand them. I have more 
than once seen the Arabians on the Desert sitting round a fire, 
listening to these stories with such attention and pleasure as totally 
to forget the fatigue and hardship with which an instant before they 
were totally overcome. In short, they are held in the same estima- 
tion, all over Asia, as the adventures of Don Quixote are in Spain.” 
The tales seem to be known in all those parts of the east where 
the faith of Mahomet prevails; and those who are acquainted with 
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the singular extension of many fabulous narrations and real histories, 
corrupted by fictitious and marvellous adventures, will not be sur- 
prised at the circumstance. Some striking instances of this nature, 
with an attempt to throw some light upon this very curious subject, 
will be found in the sequel of this memoir. Among those nations 
where the Mahommedan religion has not been successful, the same 
storics, with the same circumstances and embellishments, cannot of 
course be supposed to exist; but even there very striking resem- 
blanecs occur, and some of the tales of the Hindoos which have 
been translated of late years, have brought to our recollection others 
not only among the Arabian novels, but even among those which 
had veen well known to the French trouveurs of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and to Boccaccio and some of the subsequent Ita~- 
lian novelists. 

The favourable reception of ingenious fables and romantic tales 
among all nations, and particularly among those whose degree of 
civilization is limited, might naturally Jead us to suppose that the 
idolatrous nations of the east possessed a stock of them not in- 
ferior to that of the Mahommedans. Accordingly we find that the 
Chinese are well furnished in this respect". The Calmuck Tartars 
have a similar fund of amusement to resort to; and the learned Pallas 
has translated several of their traditionary romances. Of the pre- 
valence of similar stories in Hindostan we have many undoubted 
proots, Among these the testimony of Dr Jonathan Scott, who has 
turned his attention particularly to this pleasing branch of oriental 
literature, may be selected.—‘ In the East-Indies,” he informs us, 
“ the bhaut, or family bard, is employed to recite the legendary tale 
of religion, or the exploits of himself and his ancestors, by the Hin- 
doo rajah and the man of family ; and the story-teller diverts alike 
the idolater, the follower of Mahummud, and the curious Christian. 
The editor entertained for some time in Bengal one of the latter 


* The Pleasing Chinese History, published from a Portuguese version by the late 
Bishop Percy, is perhi ps the most faithful ; but it cannot be denied that its insipidity 
does not excite any ardent desire for similar trauslations from the Chinese, 
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character in his service ; and found his narratives not only amusing, 
but conducive to the acquirement of some knowledge of the Hin- 
doostanee tongue, the history, customs, and manners of the country. 
His recitations were often delivered in the manner described by Dr 
Russel, and sometimes sitting; but, being a domestic servant, he 
never left off unless desired, or until he had concluded his tale. The 
heroes of his stories were chiefly rajahs, sultans, and other persons 
of Hindoostan; nor dol recollect that he ever delivered a tale as 
from the Arabian Nights, though the incidents of some bore a simi- 
larity ; but it is very probable that the 1001 Nights were known to 
the nukkauls, or story-tellers of Dhely, and the provincial capitals, 
during the prosperity of the Mogul empire, as fragments of them 
have been procured at Moorshudabad, the metropolis of Bengal.”— 
Finally, Dr Leyden" has enumerated many romances and legendary 
tales, which are popular among the inhabitants of the peninsula east 
of the Ganges ; and there is no doubt that similar fictions, of greater 
or less antiquity, are to be found among every nation of the globe. 
With regard to the age of these productions of oriental fancy, 
nothing decisive can be offered. It is, however, not to be supposed, 
that all those which are included in any one collection were invented 
at one and the same time. The Arabian Nights, for instance, 1s pro 
bably a tissue of tales invented at different times, some of them ene 
tirely fictitious, others founded on anecdotes of real history, upon 
which marvellous additions have been engrafted, and which have 
been altered and varied by different reciters in the manner which Dr 
Russel has pointed out. Hence the similarity which many of them 
bear to each ather, and the frequent recurrence to the same means 
of producing the catastrophe. One and the same author, for in- 
stance, would not have written such a multitude of novels com- 
mencing with the earnest desire of a sovereign to obtain an heir, 
proceeding with a relation of the troubles and distresses consequent 
to the obtaining his desire, and concluding with the happy consum- 
mation of every wish, and the convenient demise or abdication of the 


* On the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations, 4to. 
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aged monarch in favour of the heir. Again, the dissimilarity of the 
nature of the tales ; some of them invented with the most happy ine 


genuity, others verging to the extreme of silliness and insipidity ; 


some perfectly serious, replete with the pathetic lamentations of 


lovers, and the distressing crosses of fortune, others full of ludicrous 
adventures and sprightly humour,—seems to preclude the supposition 
that they were the work of a single author. But the variations in 
the different manuscripts of the Thousand and One Nights put the 
matter beyond all doubt, The arrangement and number of the stories 
vary in them all; and the authenticity of any one of them cannot be 
disputed by its not being found in any given manuscript collection. 

Indeed nothing could be more ingenious than the invention by 
which any number of fables and tales, dispersed over the country, 
and produced in different ages, and by different authors, might be 
collected into a work which might extend to any given length, and 
thus preserve many tales from the danger of perishing, which might 
so easily happen while they were isolated and unconnected. Those 
whose profession it was to amuse the public with reciting stories, 
were thus at once furnished with a large assortment, from which 
they could sclect or produce new novels, by varying the incidents, 
and mingling the adventures of different tales, so as to produce 
novelty. This dramatic form of narrating tales has been practised by 
several oriental nations, and has been adopted among the European 
nations by Boccaccio, Chaucer, and the later Italian and French 
novelists, probably from sume of those translations from the eastern 
languages which were made in the middle ages. 

The most ancient collection of this kind in existence is probably 
that generally known under the title of The Fables of Bidpai, or 
Pilpay. The Indian original of this is the Hitoopades of Vishnoo- 
sarma, translated by Wilkins, respecting which Sir William Jones, 
in his Third Anniversary Discourse before the Asiatic Society, makes 
the following observations :—“ We are told by the Grecian writers, 
that the Indians were the wisest of nations; and in moral wisdom 
they were certainly eminent : their Niti Sastra, or System of Ethics, 
is yet preserved ; and the Tables of Vishnusarman, whom we ridi- 
eulously call Pilpay, are the most beautiful, if not the most ancient, 
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collection of apologues in the world: they were translated from the 
Sanscrit, in the sixth century, by the order of Buzrchumihr, or 
Bright as the Sun, the chief physician, and afterwards vezir of the 
great Anushirevan, and are extant, under various names, in more 
than twenty languages, but their original title is Hitopadesa, or Ami- 
cable Instruction; and, as the very existence of Esop, whom the 
Arabs believe to have been an Abyssinian, appears rather doubtful, 
I am not disinclined to suppose that the first moral fables which ap- 
peared in Europe were of Indian or Ethiopian origin.”—Respecting 
the names of Pilpay and Bidpai, Sir William Joncs informs us, that 
the former is an accidental mistake of a copyist; and that, according 
to Cashafi, the latter in Sanscrit “ signifies, beloved or favourite phy- 
sician ; and that is certainly the meaning of batdyapriyr, from which 
bidpat is formed, the author having been, it 1s supposed, of the 
baidya, or medical tribe, and a favourite of his raja.” The Persian 
translation of Buzrchumihr, or Buzrvieh, as he is called by Herbelot, 
bore the title of Humaiou Nameh, or the Imperial Book, and it was 
also called Giavidan Khird, or the Wisdom of all Ages. It was tran- 
slated into Arabic by Abdallah-ben-Mocannah, under thc title of 
Calilah u Damnah,* at the command of Abouelliafer-Almansor, se- 
cond caliph of the race of the Abbasides, who died in the year 775. 
Mocannah’s work is preserved in the imperial library at Parise A 
new version was undertaken by Sahal-ben-Haroun, by the order of 
the Caliph Mamoun, who died in 833. Some time afterwards, Sultan 
Hasser-ben-Ahmed, of the race of the Samanides, who died about 
936, caused a translation to be made into more modern Persian, 
which was subsequently versified by the poet Roudeki. Baharam 
Schah, thirteenth monarch of the race of the Gaznevides, who died 
in 1152, ordered the Arabian text of Mocannah to be again tran- 
slated into Persian by Nasrallah, son of Abdelhamid ; and this is the 
version now extant under the name of Calilah u Damnah. Towards 
the end of the ninth century of the Hegira, (circa A. D. 1500,) the 
Mollah Hussain Vaez undertook a new version at the command of 


® Two shakals, who are the principal interlocutors. 
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the Emir Sohaili, general in chief of the armies of Hussain Ben 
Mansur, Sultan of Kborassan, and a descendant of Tamerlane, which 
was called Anvar Sohaili, the Light of Sohaili, or the Star called 
Canopus, in honour of the Emir. This was translated by ss Mollab 
Ali-Tchelebi-ben-Saleh into ‘Turkish, about 1540, who dedicated it 
to Soliman I1., and turned into verse by the poet Gemali. Dr Leyden 
mentions a Malay copy of the work, entitled Hikkaiat Kalilo Danna; 
and no doubt versions exist in many other Asiatic languages. From 
a [lebrew copy it was translated into Latin by John of Capua, whe 
flourished about 1260; and his work was printed towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, under the title of Directorium Humane Vite ; 
alias Parabole Antiguwrum Sapientum. Mr Douce, who has pointed 
aut this very curious work, observes that the Indian sage is erro 
neously named Sandabar, the translator having confounded the work 
with another, which is the ground-work of our Seven Wise Masters, 
and which will be noticed immediately. An Italian imitation of the 
Directorium, ascribed to Doni, was translated into English, and printed 
in 1570. A Greck version, from the Arabic, was edited in 1497, with 
u Latin interpretation by Starkius. In French a part of the fables 
appeared in 1644, under the title of Livre des Lumiéres, ou la condutte 
des Koyes. The translator is named David Said ¢ Ispahan. The work 
was however little known in Europe, except to the learned, till Gal- 
Jand, the translator of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, under- 
took a version of the four first chapters from the Turkish of Ali- 
‘chelebi. The remaining ten chapters were afterwards supplied by 
Cardonne, professor of the Persian languages at the Royal College 
at Paris. An English translation of the latter portion is still a de- 
sideratum in our literature. ‘he ancient sage Lokman, who has been 
supposed to be the same as Esop, and who is mentioned in the above 
extract from Sir William Jones, is referred to in the Fables of Bidpai, 
and by the Arabs he is asserted to have been the original author of 
the whole of the apologues. He was in such high repute among 
them, that he is mentioned in the Koran as having obtained wisdom 
from God. 
The learned Saie has given the following account of this ancient 
fabulist :—* The A1ab writers say that Lokman was the son of Baura, 
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who was the son, or grandson, of a sister or aunt of Job, and that he 
lived several centuries, and to the time of David, with whom he was 
conversant in Palestine. According to the description they give of 
his person, he must have been deformed enough ; for they say he 
was of a black complexion, (whence some call him an Ethiopian,) 
with thick lips and splay feet: but in return he received from God 
wisdom and eloquence in a great degree, which some pretend were 
given him in a vision, on his making choice of wisdom preferably to 
the gift of prophecy, either of which were offered him. The ge- 
nerality of the Mahommedans therefore hold him to have been no 
prophet, but only a wise man. As to his condition, they say he was a 
slave, but obtained his liberty on the following occasion :—His mase 
ter having one day given him a bitter melon to eat, he paid him such 
exact obedience as to eat it all, at which his master being surprised, 
asked him how he could eat so nauseous a fruit? To which he re- 
plied, it was no wonder that he should for once accept a bitter fruit 
from the same hand from which he had received so many favours. 
The commentators mention several quick repartees of Lokman, which, 
together with the circumstances abovementioned, agree so well with 
what Maximus Planudes has written of Esop, that from thence and 
from the fables attributed to Lokman by the orientals, the latter has 
been generally thought to be no other than the Esop of the Greeks. 
However that be, (for I think the matter will bear a dispute,) I am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed great part of his Life of Esop from 
the traditions he met with in the east concerning Lokman, con- 
cluding them to have been the same person, because they were both 
slaves, and supposed to be the writers of those fables which go under 
their respective names, and bear a great resemblance to one another ; 
for it has long since been observed by learned men, that the greater 
part of that monk’s performance is an absurd romance, and sup- 
ported by no evidence of the ancient writers.’—From all this the 
extreme estimation in which the fables of Pilpay are held by the 
oriental nations may be conceived. The limits prescribed by the 
publishers have prevented their insertion in the present collection ; 
and indeed the greater portion of it, consisting of fables and apolo- 
pues, does not come within the range of the proposed plan. 
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One of the oriental tissues of tales, which was transferred into the 
Enropcan languages at the earliest period, is the collection com- 
monly known under the title of the Seven Wise Masters ; and there 
are few works in the wide range of literature which can boast of so 
extensive and long-continued a popularity. It is still the delight of 
the common people, and of the nursery, in most countries of Europe, 
and even the refinement of modern ages has not been able to banish 
it altogether from the collections of the curious. The history of the 
work has been traced with great pretision by Mr Douce," and the 
following short account is almost entirely extracted from his dis- 
sertation, in ordcr to show how eager European story-tellers were to 
profit by the fictions of eastern imagination whenever they could ob- 
tain acccss to them. The original is supposed, for good and solid 
reasons, to be “ The Book of the Seven Counsellors, or Parables of 


Sendebar, or Sandabar,” 


an Indian philosopher, sometimes called 
chief of the sages of India, who is said, on the authority of Sciah- 
hinsciah, an Arabian historian, whose chronicle extends to the year 
1004, to have lived about 100 years before the Christian ara. The 
original has not been brought to light; but a Hebrew version, from 
the Persian or Arabic, by the Rabbi Joel, was printed in 1517, at 
Constantinople, and again at Venice in 1544 and 1608. Several 
Latin and Greek versions occur in different libraries, the latter under 
the name of Syntipas, and in them the king, who ordered his son for 
exccution, is Cyrus, From a Latin version it was translated into 
French, under the title of Dolospatos, by one Hebers, or Herbers, 
an ecclesiastic, whom Fauchet, on good authority, supposes to have 
flourished in the reign of Louis VIII., who died in 1226. In this 
translation, which exists in the French Imperial Library in MS., 
Cyrus is metamorphosed into Dolospatos, King of Sicily, during the 
reign of Augustus Cowsar, having Virgil for his tutor. From another 
French work on the same subject, the English metrical romance, 
which has been lately printed entire,* was formed; and from the 


Ellis’s Specimens of early Romances, vol. III. p. 4. 
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Latin Historia Septem Sapientium, first printed in 1490, prose tran- 
slations appeared in German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, 
French, Spanish, and English, and probably in most of the other 
European languages. Several other works on the same foundation 
appeared ; for instance, a German metrical translation in the four- 
teenth century, and an Italian romance, entitled Erasto, which was 
also translated into French and English. In the latter, by Kirkman, 
which first appeared in 1674, we are informed that the work was in 
such estimation in Ireland, that it was always put into the hands of 
young children immediately after the horn-book. Indced, in an Erse 
poem called the Festival of O’Rourke, which has been paraphrased 
by Swift, the Seven Wise Masters is mentioned in a manner which 
strongly supports the testimony of Kirkman. In short, the popu- 
larity of this originally oriental composition extended in a most as- 
tonishing degree, both as to place and time, throughout Europe. Mr 
Douce has observed the entire dissimilarity of these several works 
in respect to the number and nature of the stories; but this might 
have arisen from the use of different oriental works on the same 
foundation. The Turkish Tales, translated by Petit de St Croix, and 
the story of the king, his son, concubine, and seven viziers, engrafted 
upon the Arabian Nights in one MS., and a translation of which has 
been published by Dr Scott," have the same ground-work ; and the 
story of Bohetzad and his ten viziers, in the continuation of the 
Arabian Nights, is evidently an imitation of the former. Several of 
the tales in the Seven Wise Masters are to be traced in other oriental 
collections; and others have been liberally made use of by the French 
trouveurs and the Italian novelists. The tale of the Knight and the 
Greyhound is essentially the same as the Brahmen and the [chneu- 
mon in the Heetopades of Veeshnoosarma, and as the Santon and 
the Broken Pitcher in Pilpay’s Fables; it also occurs in Sansovino, 
and in other collections of novels. The Husband Shut Out occurs 
in the work of Alphonsus, (which will be noticed immediately,) in 


* Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters, from the Arabic and Persian. Shrewsbury, 
1810, p. 38. 
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Boccaccio’s Decameron, and in numerous other collections of novels 3 
and a comedy of Moliere’s is founded on the same tale. The King 
and the Steward is to be found in Gower’s Confessio Amantis and 
Masuccio’s Novellino. The Old Wise Man and his Wife was soon 
paraphrased in one of the French fabliaux ; and other imitations are 
to be found in more modern French works. The Magpie is the same 
story as the Husband and Parrot in the Arabian Nights, and is also 
told in the collection translated by Dr Scott, noticed above. The 
Sheriff’s Widow and the Knight, is the far-famed story of the 
Matron of Ephesus, which first occurs in Petronius Arbiter, and the 
imitations of which are innumerable. The Old Knight, his Wife, 
and her Three Lovers, obtained universal applause ; and the various 
imitations are too many to be here enumerated. The original is pro- 
bably, as Mr Douce observes, the Little Hunch-backed Tailor of the 
Arabian Nights. A very similar story is also recited in the Bahar 
Danush. There are no less than five imitations among the fabliaux of 
the French ; in English several stories on the same foundation occur; 
and the Italian and Spanish novelists have made liberal use of the 
tale. Finally, the tale of the Two Dreams was transplanted into the 
Novellino of Masuccio. Some idea may be formed, from this ena- 

meration, how much the European novelists are indebted to those 

of the east. 

But the Fables of Pilpay, and the Seven Wise Masters, are not 
the only oriental works of the kind which were transplanted into this 
quarter of the globe in the middle ages. A work very popular was 
the Latin compilation, entitled Alphonsus de Clericali Disciplina, an 
abstract of which has been lately made by Mr Douce.* Petrus Al- 
phonsus was a converted Jew, who was born in 1062, and professed- 
ly borrowed his tales from the Arabian fabulists. A French translation 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century has been published, abridged 
by Barbazan, and in 1808 entire by M. Méon, under the title of 
Castoiement Pun Pere a son Fils. An inspection of Mr Douce’s ab- 
stract will enable the reader to observe that the European collectors 


* Ellis’s Metr. Rom. vol. TI. p. 127. 
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of stories have borrowed as liberally from this work as from the Seven 
Wise Masters. Several of them occur in the French fabliaux, which 
have been abridged or published, as well as in Boccaccio; and one 
of them, the tenth novel of the eighth day of the last-mentioned 
author, is also to be found in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments." 
Several of the romances of the middle ages also bear intrinsic 
marks of having either derived some of their most striking incidents 
from the east, or of being substantially versions from oriental authors, 
adapted to the manners and customs of Europe. Sidrac, though 
rather a philosophical discourse than a romance, is probably of this 
description. But one of the most singular fabulous tales of this kind 
is the story of Solomon an’ Marcolphus, which obtained great po- 
pularity in the dark ages. and which, from the many fictitious tradi- 
tions current in the east respecting King Solomon, and even authen- 
ticated among the Mussulmen by the authority of the Koran, may 
be fairly attributed to one of their authors. In Latin it was printed 
first in the year 1488. A French metrical copy exists in the Imperial 
Library in the MS. n°. 7218; and another copy among the MSS. 
Jonds de !' Eglise de Paris. In Germany the story has been in high 
repute, and has appeared in various forms from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when a metrical romance on the subject was composed, till the 
present day, when it circulates among the common people in the 
form of a chap-book sold at fairs, which is also in high repute in 
Denmark. In English a translation was printed by Pinson, under the 
ttle of “ The Sayings, or Proverbs, af:King Solomon, with the An- 
swers of Marcolphus.” The story was also very popular in Italy, 
where, instead of Solomon and Marcolph, Albovine, King of Lom- 
bardy, and Bertoldo, with his wife Marcolpha, were substituted, and 
the story continued to their son Bertoldino, by Giulio Cesare Croce 
della Lira, in the sixteenth century. The success of these two parts 


* Several of these tales are related in Mélanges de la Literature Orientale, col- 
lected by Cardonne from oriental manuscripts. One of the stories in this work, the 
Wife Justified, bears a most curious resemblance to the trial of the chastity of Ge- 
neura, the queen of Arthur, as related in the very ancient romanccs respecting that 
monarch, 
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indaced Camillo Scaliggeri dalla Fratta to continue the work by a re- 
lation of the pranks played by Cacasenno, the son of Bertoldino; and 
the whole work was tamed into a mock-epic i in the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, by three and twenty academicians of Bo- 
logna, which became so popular that it was translated into the Bo- 
lognese and Venetian dialects. The composition may be traced to a 
much earlier age, if we suppose that the work entitled Contradictio 
Salomonis, (a title very similar to that of some German copies of 
Solomon and Marcolphus,) which was condemned by Pope Gelasius 
in the year 494, was on the same subject. William, Archbishop of 
Tyre, in the twelfth century, in his Historia rer. in partib. transmarin. 
gest. quotes from Josephus a relation how Solomon propounded 
seme enigmatical questions to Hiram, King of Tyre, which none but 
Abdimus, son of the captive Abdemon, could answer. It is very 
probable that these were the originals from which the popular story 
has been carrupted ; but the nature of the romance evidently points 
to.an oriental origin. 

. Besides the amusement for which our ancestors were indebted to 
the productiana of oriental fancy in these larger works, a great num- 
ber of single stories, some of which are still current in Europe, may 
be traced to the same source. Several of these will be noticed when 
we qome to give some account of the respective works included in 
this ogllegtion ;, but many instances may be brought forward from 
the works of the French irgeccura," and the Italian, Spanish, and 
Eeanch aoveligts, and a. neg@ijnute investigation than our present 
knopledgaof oriental literature enables us to institute, will perhaps 
afford proafs that at least half of the stories and anecdotes which 
hare. appeared in Kurope before and since the time of Boccaccio, 
may he tacesl, lo eastern fictions and histories. Even our immortal 


Waly hapihe Gillen of Alexander and Aristotle, though certainly improved 
ee ee ee 
gasie it ig called Le Viszir sellé ef bridé ; and the same anecdote oc- 
“Dy, “Pils trait the Avhic and, Persian. The beautiful Leis de 
POiselct was seo imported from the east; and 9 greet number of other instances 


might be adduced, if this were a proper place for auch an enumeration. 
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Shakspeare was unwittingly indebted for some of his plots to them ; 
the story of Shylock, in the Merchant of Venice, and the Induction 
to the Taming of the Shrew, are known to be of oriental origin." 
The question, in what manner the Europeans of the middle ages 
obtained access to these treasures of oriental literature, is a very Cue 
rious one, and conclusive evidence on the point cannot be given in 
this place ; the subject requiring a more full and accurate investiga- 
tion than the state of that portion of literary history affords. ]t may, 
however, be observed, that nothing can be more fallacious than any 
attempt to trace the importation of these traditions, tales, and apo- 
logues to a single channel. Some of the most ancicnt, particularly 
the curious coincidence of many of the mythological traditions of 
the Gothic nations with those of the oriental idolatrous nations, were 
no doubt brought into Europe when those tribes emigrated from 
Asia, To the same source several of the most ancient superstitions, 
which, in many respects, bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
east, may be traced. During the period when Spain was under the 
dominion of the Moors, when they had established schools for the 
inathematical and the occult sciences, many of the scientific works 
of the Arabians, and, no doubt, many of their works of amusement, 
were communicated to the Christians. The historian of English 
poctry was certainly rather too much a champion of the exclusive 
right which the Arabians may claim to the romanfic fictions of 
[Europe ; but when he is supported by authentic evidence, his ob- 
servations may be satcly referred to. He observes, that “ a mauu- 
script, quoted by Du Cange, acquaints us that the Spaniards, soon 
after the irruption of the Saracens, entirely neglected the study of 
the Latin language, and, captivated with the novelty of the oriental 
books imported by these strangers, suddculy adopted an unusual 
pomp of style, and an affected elevation of diction.* The ideal tales 


* The latter was also introduced, by the Spanish dramatist Calderon, into his co- 
wnedy La Vida es Sueno. 

* In support of this authority, the favourite custom among the writers of Spanish 
romance, of pretending to have translated their works from the Arabic, which was 9 
subject of ridicule to Cervantes, may be adduced. 
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of these eastern invaders, recommended by a brilliancy of descrip- 
tion, a variety of imagery, and an exuberance of invention hitherto 
unknown and unfamiliar to the cold and barren conceptions of a 
western climate, were cagerly caught up, and universally diffused. 
From Spain, by the communications of a constant commercial in- 
lcrcourse through the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, they soon 
passed into France and Italy.”—-With respect to the last part of these 
remarks it may be observed, that the Italians most probably derived 
those of their novels, which have an oriental origin, not immediately 
from the Saracens, but through the medium of the French fabliaux, 
us the general cast of thei: narrations, both as to incident and style, 
is evidently derived from the lively and ingenious compositions of 
the trouveurs. The latter, as may be easily conceived from their na- 
tional character, generally preferred the Arabian tales of a comic 
cast; and they certainly added to the humour as well as to the licen- 
tiousness of their prototypes. We must not pass over another chan- 
nel by which the productions of oriental scicnce and imagination 
were transfused throughout Europe. The Jewish practitioners of 
physic, who possessed the confidence of Christian patients in an 
eminent degree, and who at onc time seem to have engrossed almost 
all the practice of their profession, were naturally led to communicate 
works in the Arabian language, in which they were well skilled, to 
the Europeans. Many of their Elebrew versions were retranslated 
into Latin, then the chief vehicle of information ; and to this source 
the French composcrs of fabliaux and Jays would naturally recur. 
The carly travellers into the east, such as Marco Polo and Mande- 
ville, might also turn the attention of the curious, and of those who 
lived by the amusement of others, to the plentiful supply of informa- 
tion and entertainment to be derived from the east. 

Onc of the most obvioys channels of communication was certainly 
offered by the crusades ; and accordingly superficial reasoners have 
contented themselves with attributing the transfusion of oriental he- 
terature into Europe to this source exclusively. No doubt several 
valuable works tound their way into our quarter of the globe through 
this channel; but when the general ignorance of the knights whe 
took the cross, and their hatred tu every thing connected with the 
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infidels, whom they had bound themselves to cradicate, is taken into 
consideration, we shal! not be inclined to attribute to the crusaders 
much merit, as having enriched literature by the treasures of the 
east. Besides, many of these fictions and narratives indubitably were 
prevalent in Europe long before the commencement of these holy 
wars. 

This slight sketch of the causes which led to the introduction of 
eastern romance into Europe, may not unaptly be concluded by the 
following paragraph of Warton, still making allowance for the ate 
tachment he had formed to his own hypothesis, which, however, 
with sume exceptions, is certainly just :— Amid the gloom of super- 
slition, in an age of the grossest ignorance and credulity, a taste for 
the wonders of oriental fiction was introduced by the Arabians into 
Europe, many countries of which were already seasoned to a recep- 
tion of its extravagancies, by means of the poetry of the Gothic 
scalds, who perhaps originally derived their ideas from the same 
fruitful region of invention. These fictions, coinciding with the 
reigning manners, and perpetually kept up and improved in the tales 
of troubadours [rather froucews] and minstrels, sccm to have cen- 
tercd, about the cleventh century, in the ideal histories of Turpin 
and Geotlrey of Monmouth, which record the supposititious at- 
chievements of Charlemagne and King Arthur, where they formed 
the ground-work of that species of fabulous narrative called romance. 
And from these beginnings or causes, afterwards enlarged and en- 
riched by kindred tancies fetched from the crusades, that singular 
and capricious mode of imagination arose which at length composed 
the marvellous machinerics of the more subline Italian pocts, and of 
their disciple Spenser.” * 

The more extensive popularity of the oricutal collections of stories 
in modern times, is to be attributed to the first appearance of fairy 
tales in France, or rather to their revival, as many of the ancient 
romances, such as Lancelot du Lac, the St Graal, Partenopex and 


* Dissertation on the Origin of Romantic Fiction jn Europe, fol. i. 4. v. anud HHis- 
tory of Engl. Poetry, vol. I. 
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Meliure, Melusina, &c., and several of the lays, particularly those of 
Marie de France, may be considered as fairy tales; but those num- 
berless compositions replete with marvellous events, ond generally 
confined to a hmited length, which were produced during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, chicfly in France, are supposed 
have originated in the tales of Charles Perrault, whose poem of Louis 
le Grand subjected him to thé satire of Boileau and Racine. Amongst 
his narratives we tind many which are still the delight of the nurse- 
ries of Europe; such as Blue Beard, Red Ridinghood, Puss in Boots, 
and Cinderella. But his tale of Finette, or the Adroit Princess, is said 
to have Jed particularly to that specics of fictitious narrative which 
was immediately cultivated by a prodigious number of authors; and 
the works of this kind by the Countesses of Murat, d’Aulnoy, and 
VAuncuil, Mademoiselle Laforce, &c., bestowed a vast popularity 
upon such works, and engaged some of the most ingenious writers in 
France to try their talents in the same species of composition. The 
celebrated author of ‘Telemachus condescended to write fairy tales 
for the education of the Duke of Burgundy. They were made the 
vehicle of public and private abuse, and of philosophical and physical 
instraction, By Le Sage and others they were adapted to the stage 
with great success; and most of the little pieces collected in the 
Théatre de la Foire are founded on the fairy and oriental tales then 
at the height of public favour, The example of the French writers 
was soon followed by other nations, and by none more successfully 
than the English. 

The success of these tales, and particularly the insipidity and ridi- 
culous extravagance of some, naturally offered an occasion for bur- 
Jesques. The tales of the celebrated Count Anthony Hamilton, au- 
thor of the lively Memoirs of Grammont, scem to have been written 
partly with this design, although the ridicule is also directed against 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The Abbé de Villiers had little 
success 10 satirizing these popular productions; and when Wieland, 
the celebrated German poet, undertook to banish them by the same 
means which Cervantes had so successfully employed against the 
ponderous romances of chivalry, his great inferiority to his illus- 
trious predecessor became but too apparent. The adventures of Don 
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Silvio de Rosalva are written with considerable animation, but with 
a ridictlous flippancy and affectation of style: the hero is the Don 
Quixote of fairy literature; but, like the other descendants of the 
Knight of the Wocful Countenange, he is but a feeble shadow of 
his prototype. 

To the popularity of the fairy tales we are chiefly indebted for the 
translations of the oriental works collected in these volumes. The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, as translated by Galland, met with 
a most favourable reception, and were soon followed by the Turkish 
and Persian tales, which Petis de la Croix communicated to his 
countrymen, and by nuimcrous imitations, some of the most success- 
ful of which will be found in these volumes. The superiority of these 
eastern compositions over most of the European productions of the 
kind, was very gencrally acknowledged ; and their popularity has 
continued undiminished ever since their first appearance. 

It remains to give a short account of the works comprised in this 
colicction ; to state which are originally oriental, and which are imi- 
tations in the same style ; and to point out some of the most striking 
resemblances which occur in them to the tales which were current in 
Europe long before their translation into European languages, 


I.—Tue Arasian Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Of all the numerous works in this style which have been translated 
from the eastern languages, or written in imitation of them, the pre- 
sent has obtained, very deservedly, the highest reputation and the 
most extensive popularity, both in its original state among the Ma- 
hommedans of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and, since the translation 
of Galland, among the Christian inhabitants of Europe. For a long 
time it was supposed to be the work of French imagination ; * but its 


1 When the work first appeared in England, it seems to have made a considerable 
impression on the public. Pope sent a copy to Bishop Atterbury, without making any 
remarks on it; but from his very silence it may be presumed that he was not dis- 
pleased with the perusal. The bishop, who does not appear to have joined a relish for 
the flights of imagination to his other estimable qualities, expressed his dislike of these 
tales pretty strongly, and stated it to be his opinion, founded on the frequent descrip- 
tion of female dress, that they were the work of some Frenchwoman. The Arabian 
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existence in the Arabic language has been fully proved, not only by 
the testimony of travellers, but by the original manuscripts extant in 
several European libraries. 

Respecting the age in which these tales were collected, we are not 
preparcd to give any incontrovertible decision. The late Mr Hole’ has 
stated his opinion in the following terms, from which the obscurity 
of the subject will at once appear :— The Arabians are described, by 
writers who have personally visited them, as an acate and sensible peo- 
ple; and this performance was probably composed not many centuries 
after that period when they had addcd to their native stores of erudi- 
tion those of ancicnt Grecce. To them we are chiefly indebted for 
the preservation of those valuable remains of antiquity; and so fully 
established was their literary reputation in former days, that when 
Enrope was immersed in barbarism, all polite learning passed under 
the designation of sludia Arabum. My reason for supposing those 
tales to be of considerable antiquily arises from internal evidence. 
No allusion to modern customs, to modern events,? or characters, so 
far as T recollect, occurs throughout the whole performance. There 
is no mention of battles in which fire-arms are introduced, nor of 
European adventurers visiting the Indian ocean, whose transactions 
there, whether mereantile or military, after the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, must have attracted general atlenuon among 
the Eastern nations. ‘The Christian merchants, who occasionally ap- 


pear in some of thc tales, are doubtless meant for those of the Greek 


Nights, however, quickly made their way to public favour. 4Ve have been informed of 
a singular. instance of the effects they produced soon after their first appearance. Sir 
James Stewart, Lord Advocate for Scotland, having one Saturday evening found his 
daughters cmployed in reading these volumes, he seized therm, with a rebuke for 
spending the evening before the sabbath in such worldly amusements; but the grave 
advocate became himsclf a prey to the fascination of these tales, being found upon 
the morning of the sabbath itself employed in their perusal, from which he had not 
risen the whole of the night. 


* Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, by Richard Hole, LL. B. 
London, 1797. &vo. p. 2. 
* The oriental story-tellers of later vears are not sparing of such allusions. In the 
Persian tales, for instance, which were written, or rather collected, in comparatively 
modern times, the Dutch settlement of Batavia is mentioned. 
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church, men of little weight or consequence ; but we may naturally 
imagine, that if the exploits of a Gama or an Albuquerque had been 
known to the author, they would have suggested to him some novelty 
of character and of incident. Yet we may also cunclude that he did 
not live at a period very distant froin their days, at least that he 
existed posterior to the invasion of Hindostan by the Tartars, as he 
represents Schahriar, his sultan of the Indies, the delighted auditor 
of these tales, asin Mohammedan, and the brother of a Tartarian 
prince. 

« It must indeed be acknowledged, that in the opening of the first 
volume he is said to be of the Sassanian race of Persian kings, ‘ who 
extended their empire into the Indies, over all the islands thereunto 
belonging, a great way beyond the Ganges, and as far as China.’ 
This family constituted the fourth dynasty of Persian monarchs; and 
one of the names attributed to the last was similar to that of our hero, 
Jezdegerd Ben Schecheriar. But none of his predecessors appear to 
have carried their arms into India;* and he himself fell in op- 
posing the votaries of Mohammed, in the 39th year of the hegira, 
(A. D. G59). The author, ignorant or regardless of history, con- 
founded probably the Tartarian conquerors, who sat likewise on the 
Persian throne, with this race of indigenous hings. At least we can- 
not easily suppose that the relationship between the monarchs of 
Persia, India, and Samarcand, which really subsisted in the sue- 
cessors of Zingis and of ‘Tamerlane, was accidentally anticipated by 
his imagination. 

« Tt must, however, be allowed that King of the Indies is a vague 
title ; and in the sixth voyage it is assumed by the King of Serendib. 
An Arabian traveller, in the ninth century, mentions an Indian mo- 
narch, whom he styles ‘ Balhara, king of the people who have their 
ears bored,’ as the third potentate in the world: his title, according 
to Abulfeda, was ‘ King of Kings, or Empcror of the Indies.” The 


* Ferishta, the historian, however mentions, as Dr Scott remarks, an invasion of 
Hindostan “ under Goorshasp, general of Feredtn, at the request of a rebellious prince, 
brother to Maharaaje, sovereign of all Hindostan.”” This, however, does not weaken 
the force of the arguments in the text. 
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princes to whom it belonged are said to have possessed it 600 years 
before the Portuguese arrived at Calecut under Gama. They occa- 
sionally treated the Europeans with respect, but in general shewed a 
decided partiality to the Arabians ; none of them, however, assumed. 
the title of sultan, which L understand to be a Tartarian word, and 
appropriated only to Mohammedan princes. The author indeed 
might have been superior to such distinctions, and have alluded, 
had he any reference at all, to one of those princes.” 

The wra in which the collection was made is supposed, by Mr 
Hole, to have been towards the close of the fifteenth century. The 
caliph Mustunsir Billah, who acceded to the thronc in the year 1226, 
is mentioned in the story of the Hunchback ; but this period, as Dr 
Scott observes, was probably long past when the author wrote. On 
the other hand, as there is no allusion, as far as I recollect, to the 
conquest of Constantinople, which took place in 1453, and which 
must have created a great sensation among the Mahometans, it ap- 
pears probable that no part of the work was composed subsequently 
to that event. 

The little likelihood that all the stories in this collection were the 
work of one author, or that they were composed at one period, has 
been already mentioned 3 and fiom the sequel of this memoir it wilf 
be scen, that many of them, in different shapes and variations, were 
current in Europe very long before the fifteenth century. But the 
discrepancy of the different manuscripts, both as to the arrangement, 
number, and nature of the stories, sccims to prove the position com- 
pictely. Few of those which have been ‘nspected by oriental scholars 
agree in all these points. 

A considerable number of these manuscripts exist in private as well 
as public libraries. In the library of the Vatican, Dr Russel in- 
spected several copies, said to be complete. In the Imperial Library, 


at Paris, several defective copies occur." In this country numerous 


* M. Caussin de Perceval, professor of Arabic at the Imperial Collece in Paris 
who, in 1806, published an edition of Galland’s Arabian Nights, 7 
volumes translated from the Arabic, informs us that there 
in the Imperial Library, both imperfect. Thc first is in th 


with two additional 
are only two manuscripts 
ree small quarto volumes, 
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manuscripts are preserved in the British Museum, in several univer- 
sity libraries, and some in the possession of individuals. Onc of the 
most complete copies was procured in the east by Mr Wortley Mon- 


each consisting of about 140 pages, which were formerly in the possession of Galland. 
They do not contain Sindbad’s voyages, and conclude near the beginning of the story 
of Camaralzaman, which is preceded by those of Noureddin and Beder. As Galland 
possessed four volumes, one must have been lost. M. Caussin informs us that the 
style is more correct and elegant than that of other manuscripts, the stories are more 
amplified and detailed, and that many Arabs do not understand the language ; which 
induces him to suppose that it contains the original text, which has since been vitiated 
and altered. The age of the manuscript he supposes to be more than two hundred 
years. The second Parisian copy is a single folio volumc, containing about 800 pages, 
and is divided into 29 sections and 905 nights, the two last sections being inversed. 
The manuscript is very imperfect; the l2th, 15th, 16th, 18th, zoth, 21st, 2ed, 23d, 
25th, and 27th parts are wanting entirely, and several lacunie occur in the others. 
The sections which follow the 17th contain several of the preceding storics repeated ; 
anécdotes from Bidpai, Bohetzad and his ‘Ven Viziers, and other oriental works. There 
is also, in the same library, an incomplete transcript made by Dom Chavis, one of the 
translators of the New Arabian Nights, apparently copied from Galland’s manuscripts. 
M. Caussin also mentions three manuscripts procured in Egypt, one in the possession 
of M. d’Italinshi, Russian ambassador in Constantinople, another in the library of a 
French orientalist, who is not named, and a third in his own passession. These three 
MSS. we are told, bear a perfect resemblance to cach other, from which he concludes 
that this is the edition now in circulation, at least in Egypt. From an inspection of 
these copies, and the catalogue of that now deposited in the Bodleian Library, he is 
led to believe that the original work concluded with the tale of Camaralzaman, the 
subsequent parts varying so greatly in the different MSS., and consisting frequently of 
tales which appear in distinct works, not intended as a part of the Arabian Nights. 
The story of Sindbad occurs in the three MSS. last mentioned ; and a separate copy, 
which belonged to Galland, is in the Imperial Library. Another copy occurs in the 
library of Christ Church College, at Oxford. Galland translated these voyages first, 
and intended to have published them when he met with the large collection of Arabian 
tales, and incorporated them into his version of the latter. 

M. Caussin found the following note, in a very unintelligible hand, in the third 
volume of Galland’s MS., at fol. 20, verso: “ This charming book wag read by N., the 
son of N., writer (kateb) in Tripoli, who prays that the author may live a Jong time. 
This 10th day of the month of the first rabi, the year 955 of the hegira,’’ (A. D. 1548.) 
A similar note occurs at the end of the second volume, dated the year 973 of the 
hegira, (A. D. 1565.) From the ciicumstance of the reader praying for the continua- 
tion of the author’s life, M. Caussin, without hesitation, concludes the latter to have 
been living at that time, and of course fixes upon the sixteenth century as the date of 
the work. But surely this is giving too much weight to a note, probably written by an 
ignorant Turk, living in one of the outposts of their empire, who, obtaining sight of a 
manuscript perhaps transcribed shortly before, concluded the author to be his con- 
temporary. * 
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tague, which is now, after having passed through the hands of pro- 
fessor White of Oxford, and Dr Scott, deposited in the Bodleian 
library. ‘The last-mentioned gentleman has furnished us with a table 
of contents, from which it appears that only about one half of the 
tales in the French version are to be found in it, and that the stories 
contained in the last five volumes, comprising nearly eight hundred 
nights, were not translated by Galland. The latter, in his preface, 
assures us that the copy which he uscd had been originally divided 
into thirty-six parts; and that the first of his five volumes is a trans- 
lation of the first part only. He is known to have omitted some tales, 
softened the details of some others on account of their 
and, from an inspection of the additional tales which 


and to have 
indcheacy : 
have been translated, it may be inferred that his selection was ge- 
nerally very judicious, most of the latter being very inferior to those 
which are contained in his five volumes, 

From a fragment of the Arabian Nights, procured in Bengal, the 
learned Dr Scott, to whose exertions we have had oceasion so often 

Ly md ¥ ty ¢ 54 ° 4 se a ¢ “gr e 1 os pa 
to refer, Nanslated two stories, the Labourer and the Flying Chair, 
and the Sallan, his Seven \ iziers, Concubine, and Son." In a late 
republication of Galland’s version, a new selection, from the Moun- 
tague manuscript, has been added by the same gentleman. ‘The ge- 


neral nature of these additional tales js not, however, such as to raise 


* Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters, from the Arabic and Persian, Lond. 1800 8vo 
The last-mentioned tale has been already noticed, on aceount of its similarity to the 
Seven Wise Masters and the Turkish ‘Tales. Some of these stories bear a strikin 
resemblance to others prevalent in Furope. ‘The Labourer and the Flying Chair im. 
mediately reminds us of the story of Fortunatus. The story of Ahmed vies Orshan 
(p. 43.) occurs in the Gesta Romanorum > that of the Merchant and Parrot, ( ve 
in the Arabian Nights and the seven VW ise: Masters; the Officer and the M : 
chant’s Witt (p. 77,) occurs in Petrus Alphonsus and in Boccaccio; the M : at 
Son and his Seduced Wife, (p. 100,) is no other than an ne atk ar ee at S 
Grand ; and the Merchant's Wife and her Suitors occurs again in Dr Sentt'e ad li 4 ; 
Tales from the Arabian Nights: it bears also 4 great stmilarity to the fabli UC ee 
stant Duhamel, and to many other European Stories. Among the Oriental A. 2 , on- 
in the same volume, we meet, at p- 207, with a story which oe a Bee ae oe 
sus and in Boccaccio ; at p. 229, an anecdote occurs very similar to the Lay pee 
totle; at p.33y, we have a tale which occurs also in the novels of Sacch ne : Lat 
p. $43, the Story of Maimon le Per eceuX, 11 Petrus Alphonsus, is rencates Nes 
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our desire to see the remainder, which were considered by the editor 
either as too indelicate or too insipid to be presented in an European 
dress." 

M. Caussin de Perceval, Arabic professor at Paris, published, in 
the year 1806, an edition of Galland, to which he added four addi- 
tional tales from a MS. in his possession, a translation of which is 
now offered to the English public for the first time. 

Tt will not be unproper in this place to give a short account of the 
Jearned French orientalist, who first inade this treasure of amusement 
known to his countrymen and the rest of Europe. Antoine Galland 
was born of poor parents, at Rollo, a village in Picardy, in 1646. He 
Jost his father in his infancy, and was placed in the college at 
Noyon ; but at the age of thirteen or fourteen the poverty of his 
mother obliged him to return, after having acquired some know- 
ledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He was put to a trade, which 
he soon left in disgust, and proceeded te Parts, where the vice-pre- 
sident of the Royal College, Du Plessis, took him under his protec- 
tion, and placed him with M. Petitpied, a doctor of the Sorbonne. 
He was here enabled to accomplish himself in Hebrew, and to ac- 
quire the knowledge of the oriental larguages. When M = Nointel 
was sent as ambassador to Paris, Galland accompanied him, being 
charged to obtain ar attestation from the Greek pricsts concerning 
the creed of their religion, respecting the Eucharist. Having di.- 
charged his commission, and made himsclf master of the modern 
Greek language, he proceeded with the ambassador to the Levant 
and the Woly Land, and returned to Paris in the vear 1575, with a 
collection of medals This induced MW. Valiant, Carcavy, and 
Giraud, to send him a sccond time to the Levant, where he collected 
a great number of medals and coins, which were afterwards deposit- 


© The most valuable amortg these is certainly the beautiful tole of Wavzin of Khoras- 
saun, which bears a strong resemblance to some ancient European fiction. The tale 
of the Cauzée with Child is evidently connected with the third novel in the ninth 
day of the Decameron; and a similar story occurs in the noveis of Giraldo Giraldi, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. It exists among the vulgar of most Kuropean 
Nations ay a popular story te this day. 
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ed in the Royal Cabinet. In 1679 the East India Company employed 
him to collect inanuscripts in the east for the celebrated Colbert ; 
and when a change took place in the affairs of the company, that 
minister undertook himself to support him. After his death, his ex- 
pences were furnished by M. de Louvois. He had now made him- 
self complete master of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish ; and, on his 
return, was employed by Thevenot, in the Royal Library, till the 
death of the latter, which took place in 1692. The learned d’Here 
belot then engaged him to assist in the compilation of the Biblio- 
théque Orientale. When that great orientalist died, in 1695, he left 
the charge of his work, then half printed, to Galland, who published 
it with a learned preface. M.de Bignon, himself a man of great 
learning, made over to him a farm, where he lived till he was in- 
vited by M. Foulcault, intendant of Lower Normandy, with whom 
he remained a considerable time. During his retirement at Caen, he 
published several of his learned works. He was elected a member 
of the Academy of [ascriptions, when it was re-established in 1701. 
In 1706 he returned to Paris; and three years afterwards was ap- 
pointed Arabic professor at the Royal College. He died the 17th of 
February, 1715, universally respected for his profound erudition and 
the unassuming suavity of his manners. His works are very numerous, 
and in high esteem. Among others, he left a translation of the 
htoran behind him in manuscript. 

In his translation of the Arabian Nights he is said to have been 
assisted, as he was not a consummate master of French style. It 
is probable also that he was advised by his friends to take consider- 
able liberty with his original, and to adapt it in some degree to 
European ideas of excellence of composition. M.Caussin has given 
a literal translation of the commencement of the work from Galland’s 
own Ms., from which it appears that he certainly paraphrased con- 
siderably ; but it is at the same time evident that the work lost no- 
thing by passing through his hands, as the original appears in a 
very bare and unadorned style. He preserved, however, the in 
cidents of the stories, and the manners and customs of the orien- 
tals unimpaired. His adopting this middle course between literal 
translation and unrestrained paraptrase, has been often severely 
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censured, and by men of high talents and acquirements. Amongst 
these, two of the most respectable are Dr Russel and Mr Hole. 
The latter laments the inelegancy of the style, and the omission 
of the numerous poetical passages and moral reflections. We are 
now, however, informed by Dr Scott, who was once an ardent ade 
mirer of literal translations from the eastern languages, but who has 
lately found reason to retract his opinions on this head, that the 
poetical flights which are scaltered with no sparing hand in the ori- 
ginal, “ are not the compositions of the authors of the tales,” but 
quotations from most of the Arabian poets, good or bad. Dr Scott 
vindicates tbe omission of these stanzas and elegies by Galland, as, 
to the European reader, their insertion would have been an intoler- 
able interruption to the narrative. le observes, very judiciously, 
that “ to understand or relish the superabundant metaphor of oricn- 
tal poetry, without some previous acquaintanee with the objects on 
which it is founded, is impossible ; and the attention of any reader, 
but that of an enthusiastic orientalist, would soon become weary of 
consulting the multifarious notes and comments which must neces 
sarily (to render it at all intelligible) accompany the translation of 
such a mass of rhyme as is contained in the 1001 Nights: nor could 
these notes often be made so clear and explanatory as to convey to 
persons who have not visited eastern countries a satisfactory cone 
ception of the figurative text. ‘Yo tales already so voluminous, a 
translation of the poetry would, by the general reader, certainly be 
felt as a burdensome accompaniment; since, if in rhyme, it must 
unavoidably swell into paraphrase, in which originality must be often 
obscured, if not lost. Metre will not bear the fetters of faithful 
translation; and the parodics, even cautiously extended, would oc- 
cupy at least as many volumes as the tales themselves, to which, in 
European estimation, the editor apprehends, that they would not 
appear either as an illustration or improvement.”—On the same au- 
thority we learn, that “ as for elegance of diction, it is no where aimed 
at; nor but very seldom do any moral reflections occur in the Thou- 
sand and One Nights. The whole of the tales are delivered in the 
plain ynornamented language of familiar conversation, adapted to 
the comprehension of the vulgar, such as was used by the story- 
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tellers, who were most probably their inventors, and long their tra- 
ditionary preservers: from their’delivery, in all likelihood, and in’ 
their unstudicd phrases, they were at length committed to writing.” 

From these statements it will appear, that the present work was 
rather improved than injured by being translated hy Galland. We 
ure in possession of verbal translations of similar works; but ccr- 
tainly to any English reader, not infected with oriental enthusiasm, 
the perusal of them, in such a stale, is rather a painful task than an 
amusing rclaxation. The opinion of one of the greatest of living 
pocts, who has himself dignified oriental fable by a beautiful poetical 
fiction in their style, may be fairly quoted as a testimony of the 
incrit of the orizinal as well as the version :—“ The Arabian Tales,” 
he observes, “ abound with genius ; they have lost their metaphori- 
cal rubbish in passing through the filter of a French translation.” * 

Another objection, certainly of very little consequence, has been 
urecd by ormcntalists against Galland’s yersion, viz. the false ortho- 
giaphy of some of the naines, and the manifest corruption of others. 
Lut surely this can have no wereht with the multitude of readers, un- 
acquunted wita castern Janguages; and these who have acquired 
them may casily rectury such inistakes, or have recourse to the ori- 
ginals,  Mahummud has no more reason to complain that his name 
has been corrupted into Mahomet, than Cesar has of the mal-proe 
nunciation of his hame among the moderns; or the various sove- 
reigns, herocs, and Jearned men of one European country have of the 
corruptions which their names are continually subject to amongst 
olncr nations. in these tales it is certainly indifferent to an Euro- 
poan whether he reads the adventures of Camaralzaman, Aladdin, 
and Laroun Alaschid, or those of Kummir al Zummaun, Alla ad 
Deen, and Haroon al Rusheed. 

{i remains to state some of the most remarkable coincidences be- 
tween the tales in the Arabian Nights and those which have been 
Jong known in Lurope.* Onc of the most curious of these is the very 


* Thalaba, the Destroyer, by Robert Southey. Second edition, vol. I. p. $7. 
* It must not be forgotten to state in this place, that the stories of Zeyn Alasnam, 
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evident similarity between the introductory adventures of Schahriar 
and Schahzenan and those of Astolfo and Giocondo, in the twenty- 
eighth canto of the Orlando Furioso. The coincidence is so striking 
that it can scarcely be supposed accidental; and, as the poem of 
Ariosto was probably entirely unknown to the Arabians, we must 
conclude that he founded this celebrated tale on some traditionary 
story originally from the east. In the Fisherman and the Genie, we 
meet with an adventure which has been employed by European 
authors to great advantage. The inclosing the genie in the copper 
vessel will immediatcly remind the reader of the commencement of 
the Devil on Two Stichs, which is founded on the Diablo Cojuclo 
of Luis de Guevara. In both these works the devil is inclosed in a 
phial. Guevara is, however, not the first European who mentions 
this kind of imprisonment of evil spirits, The legend of Zeno, who 
is said to have obtained the bodies of the three wise men of the cast, 
ransforined by the monks into three kings, and to have brought 
them, by the assistance of Satan, to Milan, contains a similar adven- 
ture.” As Zeno Icarned the black art, by which he was cnabled to 
compel the infernal spirits into ns service, in Spain, the origin of 
this very popular enchantment may easily be traced to the Moorish 
conquerors of that-country, whose necromantic colleges at Cordova 
and Toledo are often mentioned by the romanciers of the middle 
ages.2, In the Continuation of the Arabian Nights, some of the evil 


genil are transported to their place of nmprisonment in a similar 


Codadad, and the Princess of Deryabar, were in a manner disowned by Galland, and 
they appear to have been foisted m by the bookseller without his huowledge. 


' See Metrical Romances of the 18th, 14th, and ith Centuries. Edin. 1810, 
vol. HI, p. 328. 


* This fiction scems to have been but of late importation into England. It occurs 
in that copy of the Legend of Saint Margaret which ts preserved in the Auchinleck 
MS. written in the beginning of Edward the Third’s reign, where a fiend, whom the 
Saint exorcises, gives the following account of himself and his companions :— 


Salamon the wise 

Til he was olive 

He dede ous in a brass fat, 
And delved ous under clive 
When he was olive farn 
Thai lete ous out drive 
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manner; and in the Bahar Danush the same enchantment is alluded 
to, which, we are informed by the translator, is a usual superstition 
among the Asiatics. 

The voyages of Sindbad are the subject of a very erudite disserta- 
tion by the late Mr Richard Hole, in which he has traced many of 
the adventurcs and descriptions to the relations of travellers of the 
middle ages ; and has shewn the probability that they were founded 
upon the traditionary tales of voyagers, corrupted by the wonders of 
the reporter's own imagination. Indeed the wonders related in them 


ure not more incredible than those containcd in Mandeville, and 
some other travellers of the dark ages. Mr Hole has not unaptly 
entitled this portion of the Thousand and One Nights, the Arabian 
Odyssey, as ‘ it sceins, ‘if small things may be compared with great,’ 
to bear the same resemblance to that performance as an oriental 
mosch does to a Grecian temple. The constituent parts of the first 
may be separately considered as to their effect and beauty: each 
forms a little whole by itself. A court neatly paved with marble, yet 
seemingly unconnected with the building ; richly sculptured galleries, 
Inceularly placed, and vasious minarcts, gilt and ornamented, rising 
in gay confusion, alternately engage and distract the attention; but 
ju the Grecian temple all the parts harmonize together, and come 
pose one simple and magnificent whole.”—Tor his very ingenious 
arguments and deductions the reader is referred to Mr Hole’s work ; 
but a singular poem, which has escaped his notice, contains some 
highly curious coincidences with these voyages, and some other pore- 
tions of the Arabian Nights. They tend, at the same time, to prove 
the antiquity of these particular stories, as it is improbable that the 
eastern story-tellers should havc been indebted to the writer of a Ger- 
man metrical romance of the twelfth century. The romance alluded 


The men out of Babilonne 
The brass fat thai gane rive, &c. 


But there is no trace of this incident in the more ancient and Saxo-Norman copy 
of the same Iegend which is printed in Hickes’ Thesaurus, although it agrees with the 
later copy in most other particulars. The story, therefore, of the imprisonment of the 
fiends in the brazen vessel must have been more lately brought to England from the 
East, and eagerly caught up to augment the intcrest of Saint Margarct’s history. 
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to is Duke Ernest of Bavaria.*. In Geran rhyme it was composed 
by Henry of Veldeck, who flourished about 1186 ; and a Latin poem, 
on the same subject, by one Odo, appeared about the same time. A 
prose chap-book, containing the outlines of the story, is still popular 
in Germany. In this singular romance we find the aéronautic excur- 
sion in the second voyage of Sindbad, with no matcrial variation ; 
the pigmies and cranes, as well as the adventure borrowed from the 
Odyssey in the third voyage, and the subterraneous voyage in the 
sixth. We have likewise the magnetic mountain, occurring im the 
story of the Third Calendar, which has also been transplanted into the 
miraculous legend of the Irish saint Brandanus. 

The striking identity of an incident in the story of Camaralzaman, 
with one in the popular romance of Peter of Provence and the Fair 
Maguclone, has been pointed out by the French translator, and aifords 
another proof how much the froaveurs of France were indebted to 
the Arabian novelists. The tale of the Sleeper Awakened is evi- 
dently the foundation of those European anecdotes which suggested 
to Shakspeare the Induction to the Taming of the Shrew. One of the 
most self-evident coincidences is the Euchanted Horse, which was 
evidently the original of the Brazen Horse of Chaucer; of that by 
means of which Pierre carried off the fair Maguelone ; and, finally, 


of the Clavileno of Cervantes. Mr Elole has also pointed out the 


similitude “ of the mirror which discovers secret machinations and 
future events, and of the ring which reveals the language of birds,” 
in Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale, with the ivory perspective glass which 
occurs in the story of the Peri Banou, and the merchant gifted with 
the speech of birds in the fable of the Ass, the Ox, and the La- 
bourer. Similar magic mirrors and rings occur in several Asiatic and 
European romances ; and the acquirement of the language of birds 
in particular, which perhaps originated in this science being attri- 
buted to Salomon in the Koran, was a favourite fiction in the middle 
ages. In the same manner the travelling carpet, in the story of the 
Peri Banou, which is likewise founded on the wonders attributed to 


* An abstract of this romance will be found in the collection of Metrical Romances 
published by the present writer.—Edin. 1810. II. 333. 
VOL. I. Cc 
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Salomon by the Mahommedans, was introduced into the French ro- 
mance of Richard sans peur, as has been remarked by a former editor 
of the Arabian Nights. It also immediately brings to our mind the 
wishing cap of Fortunatus, a romance which bears strong marks of 
an oriental origin. A wishing rod of rather a different nature occurs 
in the ancient German romance of the Nibelungen, and is also men- 
tioned in a Teutonic glossary of the ninth or tenth century." 

Many other instances might be easily collected to prove the use 
which European writers have made of the stories in this work, and 
to shew the probability that many of them existed not only in the 
cast, but in our part of the globe, long before the collcction appeared 
in its present form; but the above enumeration of a few of the most 
remarkable will fully answer our prescnt purpose. Many of the stories 
were no doubt borrowed from the more ancient tales of the Hindoos. 
Mr Hole has pointed out the origin of two: that of Bedreddin, 
founded on a very ancient story in Nella Rajah, inserted in Kinders- 
ley’s> Specimens of Indian Literature ; and that of Alnaschar, evi- 
dently fowuded on a table in the Heetopades. A more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the stores of Indian literature will no doubt bring a 


cereal number of other coincidences of the hind to light. 


(I.—Conrint ATION OF 1HE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

If the translation of Galland was received with great suspicion, 
and by many not believed to be other than the product of his own 
imagination, Ull indisputable proofs were brought of the existence of 
an Arabian oniginal, the present Continuation, which appeared in 
(758, was regarded with a still greater degree of doubt; and cer- 
tunly not without 1cason, as the French translator, or rather editor, 
undoubtedly took many liberties with his original.* In the preface we 
ure informed that the work, which completed the copy from which 
Galland made his version, was brought to France by Dom Denis 


* dee Northern Antiquities, Edin. 4to. p.190. In the press. 


* One of the most oby ious instances of this kind appears to be the mention of Mars, 
Venus, and Iris, in the story of Sinkarib, which is known to be oriental. It should be 
observed, however, thut the deities of the Greek and Roman mythology are often 
ulluded to in oriental authors. Venus is mentioned more than once in Dr Scott’s 
hteral translation of the Bahar Danush. 
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Chavis, a native Arab, and priest of the order of St Bazil, who was 
called to Paris by the government, under the auspices of the minister 
of state, the Baron de Brcteuil ; that he made a literal version into 
French, which was adapted to the style and taste of the French by 
M. Cazotte. The latter was a writer of considerable eminence and 
great vivacity of imagination, well known for his poem of Olivier, 
his Diable Amoureux, and several other works of entertainment. He 
has also written an imitation, or rather a travestie, of the Arabian 
Nights, under the title of the Thousand and One Fopperies. It is 
perhaps to be lamented that a writer of such a lively turn of mind 
undertook to make these tales acceptable to his countrymen by 
adopting a greater licence than Galland and Petis de Ja Croix had 
ventured to do in the works they had translated. Several of them 
are no doubt very inferior to those published by Galland ; but others, 
and particularly that of I] Bondocani, or the Caliph Robber, and 
the exquisite tale of Maugraby, are highly interesting; and the 
whole collection, even in its present state, is a most valuable addi- 
tion to our present stock of Tales of the East. 

In a miscellaneous collection brought from the east by Dr Russell, 
the historian of Aleppo, the stories of the Caliph Robber, the Power 
of Destiny, Halechalbe, Sinkarib, Bohetzad and his ‘Ten Viziers, and 
Habib, or the Arabian Knight, are contained. The story of Bohet- 
zad and his Viziers has been since published by Sir William Ousely, 
in the Persian language, with a translation. M. Caussin has dis- 
covered, in the Imperial Library, 2 manuscript, in quarto, deposited 
there by Dom Chavis, which he has translated with greater fidelity 
than his predecessor, Cazotte, who inserted a great number of inci- 
dents, episodes, and moral reflections, not to be found in the original ; 
and was frequently led into mistakes respecting the sense and the 
course of events. The storics translated by M.Caussin are the Caliph 
Robber, the Bimaristan, or Halechalbe, the Physician, and the 
Young Cook of Bagdad, (which is the story of Simoustapha, blended 
with that of the Chec Chahabeddin in the Turkish Tales, and very 
different from the copy in the translation of Chavis and Cazotte, 
who probably possessed another Arabian copy,) the story of Hicar, 
or Sinkarib, that of Azadbakht (Bohetzad) and his Ten Viziers, 
that of Attaf, (Chebib,) and Habid and Dorrat Algoase. Neither in 
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this Parisian manuscript, nor in that of Dr Russel, are the tales pre- 
tended to belong to the Arabian Nights. 

The authenticity of these tales being established, that of the re- 
mainder cannot be reasonably doubted. The story of Xailoun is evi- 
dently founded on the Sleeper Awakened. This is rather a confirma- 
tion of its authenticity than otherwise, as the readers of acknowledged 
oriental tales will continuaily meet with similar coincidences and si- 
militudes to the full as striking. ‘The history.of the Schebandad of 
Surat, with the three tales related in it, is perhaps the most suspi- 
cious, chiefly on accouni of the Quixotic story of Captain Tranche- 
mont, which was probably embellished by Cazotte considerably. The 
remaining tale of the Magician Maugraby, which, in point of variety 
and power of incident, bas no superior in any work of imagination 
whatever, bears no marks which would cause us to doubt of its 
authenticity ; many of the incidents occur in other oriental tales. 
Some circumstances in this story suggested to Mr Southey the hint 
for his beautiful romance of Thalaba the Dcstroyer. 


Ii.—Tut Perstan TALeEs. 

Francois Petis de la Croix, the translator of the Persian and Turkish 
Tales, is said to have been descended from an English family. He 
was born in the year 1625; and his acquirement of the oriental lan- 
guages procured him the place of secretary-interpreter for the Ara- 
bian and Turkish languages, and in this capacity he accompanied 
several embassies to the cast. Ele died in 1695, and was succeeded 
in his office, which he had held for forty-five years, by his son, of 
the same name, also a very eminent orientalist, perfectly skilled in 
the Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Tartanian, Ethiopian, and Armenian 
languages. In the Historical Dictionary of Moreri, the Persian and 
Turkish Tales are crroneously attributed to the son. 

In the preface to these tales, we are informed that they were 
taken by the Dervish Mocles, who was in great respect at Ispahan 
for his piety and learning, from a collection of Hindoo comedies, a 
Turkish translation of which, entitled Alfaraga Badal-Schidda, (Joy 
after Afliction,) exists in the Parisian library. Mocles transformed 
these comedies into tales, which he entitled Hezaryek-Rouz, or the 
Thousand and One Days. Having contracted a friendship with M. 
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Petis de la Croix, when the latter resided at Ispahan in 1675, he al- 
lowed him to take a copy of it. _[n the translation, the celebrated Le 
Sage is said to have assisted Petis; and he afterwards formed nearly 
all of them into comic operas, which were performed at the Theatre 
Ttalien. 

The authenticity of these tales is not disputed ; and several of them 
have been discovered in miscellancous collections brought from the 
east.", Others have been long popular in Europe. That of Repsima, 
which also occurs in the additional tales from the Arabian Nights, 
translated by Dr Scott, under the title of the Cauzce, his Wife, &c., 
and in the Miscellanics of Cardonne, is the subject of one of the tales 
in the Gesta Romanorum, and is also connected with au ancient 
English romance, probably translated from the French, entitled 
Tsuinbias, and written about the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The 
tale of Arouya, which also occurs in Dr Scott’s additional tales, where 
it is entitled The Lady of Cairo and her Four Gallants, and in the 
Bahar Danush, was Jong popular in Europe. It is the same as the 
ancient French fabliau of Constant du Hamel ;* and stories with 
similar foundations occur in Bandello, Straparola, Sansovino, and 
other novelists. The voyages of Aboulfouaris seem cvideutly an 
Imitation of those of Sindbad ; but the adventures are of a more 


marvellous and mythological cast. 


IV.—Tue Persian TAueEs or INATULLA. 

These tales were translated by Colonel Alexander Dow, a native 
of Scotland, and an officer in the service of the East India Company. 
He was also author of an epitome of Ferishta’s History, and of two 
tragedies, Zingis and Sethona. He died in the East Indies about the 
latter end of 1779. His translation of the present tales breaks off 
abruptly ; but a literal version of the whole has since appeared from 
the pen of Dr Scott, from which it appears that Colonel Dow has 
taken great liberties with his original, not only in point of style, but 
in inserting, omitting, and varying the stories at his own pleasure. 





* See Dr Scott’s translation, vol. IfT., p. 296. 
? Barbazan’s Fabliaux, Paris, 1808. 8. III. p. 296. 
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With respect to the style, he has adopted the inflated tone, the su- 
perabundance of parentheses and of metaphor peculiar to the orien- 
tals, and particularly to his author ; but has not followed his original 
without consulting his own judgment in altering and omitting, in 
consequence of which he fell into scveral mistakes ; and, in some ine 
stances, he very absurdly introduced metaphors which are not ap- 
plicable to eastern customs and manners.* Whether the bombast of 
oriental metaphor be worth preserving at all may be a matter of 
doubt; but if it is preserved, it should certainly be given in strict 
conformity to the original; and on this account Dow’s version, while 
it is written in this style, cannot be referred to as authority. That of 
Dr Scott is chiefly valuable on this score, and on account of the very 
valuable and instructive notes subyoined to it, though it is certainly 
no inconsiderable toil to wade through his three volumes; and the 
zeneral reader will not thank any future translator for being cqually 
faithful. As to the stories omitted by Dow, they are of too licen- 
ious a nature to be brought into general circulation? 

From the prefatory introduction by Mahummud Saleh, the pupil 
and friend of Inatulla, or, as Dr Scott spells the name, Einaiut 
Oollah, of Delhi, which is omitted by Dow, we learn that the 
present work, which is entitled Bahar Danush, or the Garden of 
Knowledge, was composed in the year 106! of the Hegira, (A. D. 
1650). The author acknowledges to have taken the stories intro- 
duced from older narrations, and accordingly we find several of them 
coinciding with other oriental tales, and with the stories prevalent 
in Europe many centuries before the time of Inatulla. Thus the 
third lesson of the Tirrea Bede, which, we are told, is proverbially 
popular in Hindostan, coincides, pretty nearly, with a French fabliau 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, entitled La Saineresse ;* in the 
fourth we have the story of Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale, and one of 
Boccaccio’s novels, which has been versified by La Fontaine, resem- 


* Dr Scott has noticed the absurd and unacknowledged quotation from Sterne, at 
the end of the tale of the First Companion. 


7 On this account the publishers have deemed it expedient to omit the Tirrea Bede 
in the present edition. 


3 Barbazun’s Fabliaux, ed. 1808, vol. III., p, 451. 
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bles it still more nearly. In the conclusion of the Tirrea Bede, we 
have a story which has gained astonishing popularity. The original 
is in the Heetopades of Vishnoosarma, and in the fables of Pilpay. 
With some variation it occurs in the French fabliau Des Tresces,® in 
Boccaccio, and other novelists, and it was introduced by Massingcr 
into his play of the Guardian, and by Fletcher into his comedy ot 
Women Pleased. In the beginning of the story of the Merchants 
Son and the Perie, which has been condenscd by Dow together with 
the subsequent story of the Thief into one tale, the incident of steal- 
ing the garments of the fairies, which also occurs in one of the 
Arabian tales, and again in the story of Mazin of Khorassaun, in Dr 
Scott’s late continuation, will immediately remind the reader of old 
poetry of the beautiful lay of Lanval, by Marie of France,? translated 
by Thomas of Chester, in the fourteenth century; and a very similar 
incident occurs in the ancient Teutonic romance of the Nibelungen, 
certainly of the twelfth century. Again, two of the four magic uten- 
sils, which were obtained rather in a dishonest manner fiom the Two 
Brothers, by Jehaundar, strongly resemble the wishing cap and the 
inexhaustible purse of Fortunatus, which romance has been already 
mentioned in the notices concerning the Arabian Nights. Scveral 
other curious coincidences have been mentioned in the preceding 
pages of this nemotr. 

The stories of Sadit, of the Parrot, and of Comladeve, at the be- 
ginning of Dow’s version, are said by Dr Scott not to exist in the 
original ; and he suppcses the former to be founded upon an adven- 
ture in Ferishta’s History, and the Jast to be taken either from the 
same work, or from an oriental novel called Pudmawut. It is not, 
however, impossible that these stories existed in the copy used by 
Dow, as similar discrepancies are known to exist in the manusgripts 
of the Arabian Nights. 

As the translation of Dow breaks off abruptly, the following short 


* Barbazan’s Fabliaux, ed. 1808, vol. IV. 393. 


* See Le Grand’s Fabliaux, vol. I. p. 92; Way’s Fabliaux, I. 157, and IF, 298, and 
_Ritson’s Romances. 


3 Northern Antiquities, ué supra, p. 195. 
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abstract of the remainder may not be unacceptable to the readers of 
this coilection; though it must be confessed that the whole work of 
Inatulla hardly deserves the labour which has been bestowed upon it 
by Colonel! Dow and Dr Scott. 

“ On Jehaundar Shaw’s arrival in the residence of the Chinese 
monarch, he was, according to the custom of the city, seized by the 
king’s guards to be interrogated concerning his condition, which the 
king, on this occasion, chose to do hinsclf. He was struck by the 
appearance of the disguised callender, who informed him of his real 
condition, from which he immediately guessed the purport of his 
arrival. This he concealed, however, and, pretending not to believe 
his tale, he ordered him to be driven from his presence; but pri- 
vately gave orders that he should be watched, and his real condition 
discovered to the imperial ministers. On quitting the palace, the 
prince unexpectedly met Hoormuz, the son of his father’s vizier, in 
the garment of a fakeer, who informed him that he had also come, 
attracted by the report of the princess’s beauty 5; but though he had 
not succeeded, he gave hopes to Jchaundar that he might obtain 
possession of her. The latter now quitted Hoormuz, and took up his 
abode in the gardcn of Bherawir Banou. He communicated his sor- 
rows and wishes to no one but his favourite parrot, who endeavoured 
to solace his afHictions by the relation of different stories. 

‘The first was that of the son of the monarch of Futtun, who was 
much addicted to the chase and fishing. Being one day occupied 
in the latter amusement, he perceived a boat at a distance, apparently 
moving without rowers. He procecded towards it, and found a barge 
of the most magnificent description. (Under an awning sate a girl of 
fourteen, whose beauty threw the poor prince into a miserable con- 
ditiog, The barge proceeded onwards speedily, and when he could 
not be recovered by any of the learned men, who did not know that 
he was ‘ smitten by a per!,’ a proclamation was issued, that he who 
could cure him should obtain a fourth part of the revenues of the 
kingdom. All was, however, ineffectual The son of the prime-vizier, 
who had been his play-fellow from childhood, visited him, and be- 
seeched him to aiscover the lady of whom he was enamoured, as- 
suring him that he could obtain her for him if she was ‘ a winged 
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peri.” The prince revived on hearing this; and an expedition to the 
country of the lady was immediately settled. Having furnished 
themselves for the journey, they proceeded along,the rocky banks 
of the lake, when they perceived a person in great haste, as if striving 
to join them. He proved to be a young fisherman, who had resolved 
to accompany the prince in his search, as he possessed the talent of 
marking the track of a traveller by land or water, though he had 
passed months before. On the prince’s question, whether any person 
had passed along the lake, he informed him that a bark had passed 
without rowers. This was considered as a great omen of success. 
Soon after another person run up, exclaiming, that he intended to 
join them, being a carpenter, an exquisite painter and statuary, an 
admirable constructor of pavilions, and that he knew how to build a 
platform which had the power of cairying any person through the 
air. Having passed through very difficult and dangerous paths, they 
found a burning desert, and after traversing it two days, met a ve- 
nerable man, who was employed in putting the skeleton of a cow 
tovether. On this he poured water, when suddenly the parts re- 
united, and the cow reappeared in excellent condition, The vizier’s 
son observed, that this must certainly be the prophet Khizzer, who 
holds the water of life in his palm. The prince requested relief from 
the old man, and was informed by him that he was no prophet, but 
had restored the cow of an old religious woman in the neighbour- 
hood, having obtained the water of life from God. At the request 
of the prince, he consented to accompany him. The travellers now 
proceeded, and soon found a forest full of pestilential vapours ; the 
sage informed them that it wa$ the abode of the Afreet Hallul, su- 
perior of his kind, who had devastated all the surrounding country. 
He advised them to wait till the decrease of the moon, when the 
monster slept, and might be easily destroyed. No one dared to un- 
dertake his destruction but the vizier’s son, who, advancing with cau- 
tion, found a palace of immense height, which he entered, and soon 
beheld a damsel of ravishing beauty, who struck him motionless. She 
warned him of his danger, and, at his request, informed him that 
her name was Peri-nuzzade, and that she had been betrothed to the 
young and powerful sovereign Manochere; but that her father’s 
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dominions had been desolated by the Afreet, he and all his court 
destroyed, and herself carried away. The vizier’s son acquainted her 
with his purpose to destroy the demon; but she said that he could 
only effect it by inserting a black bee into the Afreet’s nostrils, which 
would kill him if it ascended to his brain, but if he could sneeze it 
out, he would awake, and infallibly tear him in pieces. He now 
entered the apartment, and beheld a combination of monstrosity." 
The bee was inserted according to the directions, which the Afreet 
in vain endeavoured to sneeze out; and after the most horrible bel- 
lowing and roaring, he proceeded to root up the trees and rocks of 
the forest, and at last expired. The vizier’s son returned to his prince 
with the glad tidings, and, taking with them the beauteous princess, 
they resumed their journey. 

“ After travelling several days they discovered a most magnificent 
city, but not perceiving a single inhabitant, concluded that it must 
have been desolated by the Afreet.2, On entering the palace, Peri- 
nuzzade found it to be that of her father, and broke out into the most 
pitiful lamentations. The prince endeavoured toconsole her ; when, on 
passing through the apartment, they bcheld a beautiful youth, bearing 
# crown on his head, and apparently dead. The princess renewed her 


1 As this species of monster frequently occurs in the Tales of the East, it will not be 
considered irrelevant to quote Inatulla’s description of the one in the text :— 

‘¢ On his entrance he beheld a black demon, heaped on the ground like a mountain, 
with two large horns upon his head, and a long proboscis, fast asleep. In his head the 
Divine Creator had joined the likenesses of the elephant and wild bull ; his teeth grew 
out as the tusks of a boar; and all over his monstrous carcase hung shaggy hairs, like 
those of the bear. The eye of mortal-born was dimmed at his appearance; and the 
mind, at his horrible form and frightful figure, was confounded. 

“ Fle was an Afreet, created from mouth to foot by the wrath of God. 

*¢ His hair like a bear’s, his teeth like a boar’s. No one ever beheld such a monster. 

* Crooked-backed and crabbed-faced, he might be scented at the distance of a thou- 


sand fersungs. 
“ His nostrils were like the ovens of brick-burners, and his mouth resembled the 


vatofa dyer. - - - - 

“ When his breath came forth, from its vehemence the dust rose up as in a whirl- 
wind, so as to leave a chasm in the earth; and when he drew it in, chaff, sand, and 
pebbles, from the distance of some yards, were attracted to his nostrils.” 

* This desolated city will remind the reader of the story of Zobeide, in the Arabian 


Nights, 
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wailings on discovering him to be Manochere ; but the water of life 
of the old sage soon restored him to existence. The transports of 
the lovers were boundless ; and the surviving subjects of the king- 
dom, hearing of these joyful events, soon flocked to the capital, 
which speedily exhibited the returning marks of population and splen- 
dour. The princess pitied the sorrows which preyed on the heart of 
the prince of Futtun ; and, having heard the occasion of them, found 
out an old lady, well skilled in the affairs of love, and directed her to 
discover the object of the prince’s affection. The old lady proceeded 
along the course of the river till she came to the city of Hussunabad, 
which was remarkable for beautiful women, and there she found the 
peerless princess Mherbanou, who had often encircled the globe for 
her amusement in a boat, without a single attendant. The old wo- 
man assumed the character of a seller of flowers, and soon found 
means to be introduced to the princess. She then returned with this 
welcome news to Peri-nuzzade, who prevailed on the prince to defer 
his departure till the morning. He engaged that evening in a fish- 
ing party, and a fish of great size being found in the first net, he 
ordered it to be broiled on the spot, when a khulkaul, (or anklct,) set 
with jewels, ‘ worthy of being a halo for the sun, fell out, like a daz- 
zling star, from the sign of Pisces.” The prince immediatcly suspected 
that this khulkaul had been worn by his beloved, and his supposition 
was confirmed by the old lady, who recollected having seen it on the 
foot of Mherbanou. The prince departed in the morning with the 
old woman and his companions, and soon reached the city of Hus- 
sunabad, where he took up his abode in a garden, disguised as a pil- 
grim. The old lady began her trade in flowers again, and requested 
the wife of the royal gardener to procure for her an interview with 
the princess. She was informed that Mherbanou refused to see any 
one, being inconsolable for the loss of her favourite khulkaul. This 
was welcome intelligence to the old lady. She proceeded to the 
prince, and directed the old sage, his companion, to go to the 
palace, and declare to the king that he was sent by the prophet 
Khizzer to announce the speedy arrival of a young prince, whose 
marriage with Mherbanou had been concluded in the upper regions, 
and who would bring, as a token, the khulkauJ, which the prophet 
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had taken from the belly of a fish, and delivered to him. She also 


directed the sage to present the king with a little of the water of life ; 
and explained the necessity of this stratagem, the king being very 
haughty, and the princess very coy. The old sage executed his com- 
mission to perfection ; the water of life was successfully applied to a 
dead fish; and, on his departure, the king and his courtiers accom- 
panied him to the palace gates. The vizier’s son was now dispatched 
to the palace, with an address to the sultan, informing him of the 
Prince of Futtun’s arrival, and returned with an invitation to his 


master to repair to the palace. In the meantime the old flower- 


merchant gave a vivid description of the charms of the stranger to 
Mhcrbanou, which had its desired effect. The princess declared her 
consent, and the marriage was celebrated with great pomp. When 
the prince had received his marriage-portion, he set out with his 
spouse to return to his father’s dominions. 

“ Prince Hoshung, who had long loved the Princess Mheibanou, 
followed the lovers, and sent an old procuress to her, who, pretend- 
ing extreme wretchedness, was received by the princess, contrary to 
the advice of her spouse. One day, the prince having fixed his tents 
on uv beautiful spot, proceeded to the chase. Hoshung was informed 
of his absence by the old woman, and hastened with a led horse to 
the princess’s tent. The hag informed her that her husband, having 
killed a decr, had prepared a banquet in a garden, the emblem of 
paradise, and had himself come to fetch her. Mbherbanou, not sus- 
pecting her villainy, put on a thick veil, joined Hoshung, mounted 
the horse, and accompanied him whom she supposed to be the 
prince of Futtun. Hoshung hastened onwards towards his domi- 
nions ; crossed a broad and rapid river, and sunk the boat to impede 
pursuit. The princess, at last being tired, requested him to halt, but 
receiving no answer, began to suspect the treachery. She threw off 
her veil, and was surprised at beholding a stranger. She resolved 
artfully to delude her ravisher, and, pretending unbounded love for 
him, regretted that she had made a vow, if she ever should fall into 
his hands, to devote herself, during four months, to acts of piety. 
When they arrived, Hoshung accordingly placed her in a temple 
at some distance from the capital, Hc expressed his satisfaction by 
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conferring favours on his subjects, and awaited with impatience 
the expiration of the appointed period. 

‘In the meantime the prince of Futtun was frantic with despair, 
but at last yielded to the advice of the vizier’s son; distributed his 
treasures to the poor, and set out with his companions, disguised as 
pilgrims, under the guidance of the skilful fisherman. They crossed 
the river on a raft, constructed by the latter, and at length reached 
the residence of Mherbanou, whcre they were received according to 
the hospitable custom instituted by the princess. The officers in- 
formed them of the name of the foundress of the charity, and the 
prince fainted at hearing her name. The vizier’s son asked whether 
any physician in the city could cure the youth of the epilepsy; and, 
pretending ignorance, put several questions to the officers respecting 
Mherbanou. The prince, hearing that the honour of his wife was as 
yet unsullied, received some glimpses of hope. By means of a skil- 
ful attendant, Mherbanou discovered who the pilgrims were, and 
sent a present of confectionary to them, covered by a veil well 
known to the prince, who returned the compliment by sending his 
ling ina wreath of jasmine flowers. The princess then wrote an ac- 
count of her misfortunes, and sent it privately to her husband. 

« The carpenter was now directed to construct his miraculous plat- 
form, and went into the forest to search outa tree fit for the purpose, 
At length he discovered one ; but a monstrous black snake was en- 
twined round the trunk. The artisan praised the serpent in an elo- 
quent speech; and the grateful monster asked to kuow his wishes. 
The carpenter related the prince’s adventures, and was permitted to 
lop off a proper branch, of which he constructed, by means of his 
magic axe, a throne of magnificent workmanship. 

“In the meantime the four months were expired, and Hoshung 
appointed a splendid feast, to which all his peers and courticrs were 
invited. The ravisher was soon overpowered by the excess of drink- 
ing ; and in the meantime the five pilgrims, having mounted the 
machine of the carpenter, descended into the court of the temple. 
The princess, who was under the hands of the tire-women, beholding 
the phenomenon, took hold of the old procuress, and forced her to 


ascend the throne with her, which began to mount into the air, It 
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hovered over the palace, and while Hoshung was quaffing a goblet, 
the company were astonished at the prodigy, and the head of the 
old hag, struck off by the vizier’s son, fell among the revellers, just 
before the feet of the ravisher. Hoshung commanded muskets and 
rockets to be fired at the aérial conveyance ; but the prince of Fut- 
tun arrived safely in his kingdom, where he dismissed his attendants, 
bestowing ample jaghires upon each of them." 

“ The parrot then related to Jehaundar Shaw the history of 
Ferokh-Faul. His father, the- King of Serendib, had long been 
without children, when an old recluse came into his presence, and 
gave him an apple, which he directed him to present to his queen, 
and which would have the effect he so much desired. The king 
caused his astrologers to cast his son’s nativity. They informed him 
that there was cvery promise of good fortune ; but that at the age of 
fouteen the prince would be in great danger of suffering much from 
love on the sight of a portrait. In consequence of this prediction, 
attendants were ordered to wait constantly upon the youth. His 
destiny was, however, not to be reversed; tor Ferohh-Faul, being in 
liis fourteenth year, guing one day into an apartment of the palace, 
a female attendant perceived his approach, and shut down the lid of 
a chest with precipitation. He insisted upon seeing the contents, 
which were a portefolio of drawings. Among them was the portrait 
of a princess, which immediately threw him into a swoon. On 
his recovery, he declared his resolution to travel in search of the 
original; and his fatker, seeing the impossibility of avoiding the 
divine decrec, at last consented. The son of the vizier, named Jaffier, 
insisted upon accompanying the prince. After many days they reach- 
ed a populous city, and, finding their search vain, they repaired to a 
neighbouring idolatrous temple. ‘The vizier’s son left Ferokh-Faul to 
search the city once more ; and soon after a band of Hindoo thieves 
entered the temple, and, prostrating themselves before the idol, pro- 


* Dr Scott has here omitted three stories on account of their resemblance, the first, 
to the story of Camrralzaman in the Arabian Nights, and the two latter to those of 
Arouya, and Couloufe and Dilara, in the Persian Tales. 
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mised to offer up the head of the daughter of the sultan in sacrifice, 
if they could obtain the bed on which she slept, which was studded 
with jewels, and the magnificent ornaments which she wore. They 
then departed ; and some time after they returned with the bed and 
the princess asleep upon it. Ferokh-Faul had recourse to stratagem, 
and, feigning a gentle voice, addressed the prostrated slaves, assuring 
them that their prayers were heard, and ordering thein to leave the 
temple, except one of their number, who was to lay the princess be- 
fore the altar. The command being obeyed, the prince sprung for- 
ward from behind the idol, and struck off the robber’s head. The 
thieves sent in another to leatn the fate of their companion, who met 
with the same fate ; and in this manner the whole twenty were soon 
dispatched. He now awakened the beautiful princess, informed her 
of her situation, and undertook to reconduct her to the palace. This 
he effected by climbing the battlements, and drawing up the bed 
into the chamber of the princess. He now wished to dcpart, 
but the princess insisted upon his staying, and at last prevailed. 
When the morning arrived, and the attendants came to wait upon 
their mistress, thev discovered the youth, and instantly informed the 
superintendant of the haram, who repaired to the princess's apart- 
ment, and tied the prince’s hands behind him, though she told hin 
that he was her adopted brother. He then informed the sultan of 
his daughter’s dishonour, and Ferokh-Faul was immediately con- 
ducted to the place of exccution; but the princess threw hersclf 
before her father, and acquainted him with the services Ferokh-Faul 
had rendered her. On examining the temple, the truth of her narra- 
tion was discovered, and the sultan offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage; but he pleaded the pre-engagemtent of his affections, and, 
with Jaffer, left the city to proceed in his search. When they arrived 
in the city of Oogein, Jaflier set up a warehouse, stocked it with 
all the rarities of the world, and placed the picture of the princess in 
it. After the lapse of a long period, a traveller informed him that it 
represented the queen of the Amazonian kingdom of Shunguldeep, 
who professed utter detestation for all men, and exceeded in valour 
Rustum and Isfendiar. Her realm was encompassed by a burning 
desert, two hundred miles in extent. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
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culties, the prince immediately resolved to proceed to her kingdom, 
with his faithful companion. The latter provided female habiliments 
and musical instruments, and they set out in the character of sing- 
ing-girls. They reached the desert; and at noon rested themselves 
under a tree, where a simurgh had built her nest. A great black 
snake, who was ascending the tree to destroy the young brood, was 
soon dispatched by the prince, who then, as well as his companion, 
fellinto a profound sleep. The simurgh returned in the evening, and, 
supposing them enemics, was about to destroy them, when her young 
ones related to her the service which the prince had rendered them. 
The venerable bird upon this awakened Ferokh-Faul, and informed him 
that she had adopted him as her son, in consequence of his generous 
deed, and that she was ready to assist him in any design he might 
have formed. The prince acquainted the bird with the object he had 
in view, and in the morning they were safely conveyed on her back 
to the neighbourhood of Shunguldeep. She also presented one of 
her feathers to the prince, directing bim to burn it whenever he was 
in danger. The simurgh then departed, receiving the thanks of her 
adopted son. The travellers entered the city, and found a number of 
beautiful damscls in a square, to whom they related thal they had 
resolvcd on a pilgrimage to the city, attracted by the fame of the 
Amazonian queen. They were hospitably received by the ladies, and 
enraptured them with their exquisite musical performances. In the 
morning the Jady Sunnobir, grand vizier to the queen, invited them 
to the palace, where the prince nearly fainted at the sight of the ob- 
ject of his passion, Their musical skill was greatly approved of, and 
they were ordered to perform twice a week before the sovereign, 
One day the prince enquired of Sunnobir the reason of the queen’s 
aversion to men. She related that her mistress was originally a bird, 
and having hatched two young ones, a fire had suddenly seized the 
grove, and surrounded the tree where she had built her nest; that 
she had in vain entreated the assistance of her mate, and, resolving 
to die rather than desert them, she had been consumed in the fire; 
but the Almighty, to reward her maternal affection, had changed 
her into her present form. In consequence of the cowardly desertion 
of her mate, she had resolved to have no connection with man, and 
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had vowed everlasting enmity against the sex. Ferokh-Faul and 
Jaffier, upon hearing this, requested their dismission from the courtt, 
under pretence of returning home. This was reluctantly granted, 
and they left the city loaded with presents. Then they threw off their 
female attire, and burnt it, together with their musical instruments. 
Into the fire they threw a bit of the simurgh’s feather, upon which 
she appeared, and, at their request, bore them to the borders of the 
Amazonian kingdom. There they collected a band of chosen men, 
with whom they were conveyed once more, by the bird, into the 
queen’s garden, under cover of the night. The next morning 
they slew the queen’s attendants, who had come to gather flowers, 
excepting one, whom they suffered to carry the news to her mistress. 
The latter dispatched a servant to enquire the cause of the invasion, 
whom they informed that the prince of Serendib had vowed eternal 
hatred to women, and had resolved to destroy every female with his 
army of simurghs. The queen, surprised at the accordance of her 
fate with that of the prince, requested an interview, in which it was 
resolved to lay aside their mutual animosity, and unite themselves in 
marriage. Jaffier was married to the fair Sunnobir, and instated in 
the office of vizier of the united kingdoms of Serendib and Shun- 
culdeep. 

“ The parrot next related the adventures of Yezzeez, a young and 
opulent merchant in the city of Oojein. He had every enjoyment 
at command, and frequently entertained his friends. At one of these 
festive entertainments a stranger suddenly appeared, and sate down 
in a corner of the room, absorbed in the most profound melancholy. 
After many questions, to which no answer was made, Yezzeez at last 
prevailed upon the stranger to relate his misfortunes. He had been 
once a merchant of unbounded wealth, and setling out on a journey 
to the city of Kinnouje, accompanied by other merchants, he acci- 
dentally strayed into a wilderness, and was involved in a dreadful 
whirlwind, which raised clouds of sand around him. At last he heard 
the sound of human feet, and a person approached with great speed. 
Supposing him to be an evil genie, or a ghoul, he crept into the 
corner of a pit, The person, however, came up, and asked him what 
he was about in the desert. The dread of the young merchant was 
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so excessive, that it required the threats of the stranger to cause him 
to answer the question. When he heard of his misfortunes, however, 
the stranger consoled him, and promised to be his guide to the 
neighbouring magnificent city of Laabutbauz," where he held the 
office of cutwaul. The merchant accordingly followed him, and they 
soon reached the gatc.— When the merchant had proceeded thus far 
in his relation, two wild cats, furiously clasping each other, fell from 
the balustrade of the house into the midst of the company, and the 
stranger suddenly disappeared. Yezzeez was so astonished at this 
event, and so curious to hear the sequel of the merchant’s tale, that he 
resolved instantly on a journey to Kinnovje,which city he soon reached, 
but could hear no news of the young man. At length he became dis- 
tracted ; and, after spending his whole substance, was reduced to the 
utmost poverty. He passed through inany countries without hearing 
any thing of the object of his search. One day, in the midst of a 
desert, he met a young man, whom he acquainted with his misfor- 
tunes, and by whom he was reproved for his credulity, and for the 
folly of his search after a city which had no existence on the face of 
the globe. He then presented him with an ivory sabre, directing 
him carefully to preserve it, and to lay it by his side whenever he 
slept. The youth then vanished, and Yezzcez procecded in his 
journey till the time of sunset, when, drawing his sabre according to 
the directions given him, he suddenly beheld a vast city on the plain, 
which he entered, and chose an apartment in a serai, where he re- 
freshed and rested himself. In the morning he pursued his journey, 
and, after several days’ travel, found a lake. As he was stooping to 
quench his thirst, the belt of the sabre suddenly breaking, it fell into 
the water, and was irrecoverably lost. In utter despair he proceeded, 
and at length perceived a plantation, where he beheld a husband- 
man sitting on the grass, and repeatedly lifting a cup to his lips, 
while his wife was sowing the soil which he had dug. At his invita- 
tion he remained some time with him, during which he beheld every 
morning a misty vapour enveloping a particular tree, from which 
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gleams of light issued, and at last a hand was extended from it. The 
husbandman regularly placed a goblet of wine in the hand, which, 
after being emptied, was returned. The labourer being obliged to 
leave his home, entrusted the care of his house, and the charge of 
supplying the hand, to Yezzeez. His curiosity caused him one morn- 
ing very imprudently to clasp the hand, when suddenly a tremendous 
noise was heard, and a monstrous bird seized him in his talons, bore 
him above the clouds, and at last alighted on the pinnacle of a lofty 
dome, when Yezzeez, Jeaving his hold, rolled to the bottom of a dark 
pit. At length perceiving a glimmering of light, he traced it to a 
door, through which he entered a narrow passage, and at the end 
found a court, surrounded by a high wal]. Ile climbed to the top, 
and letting himself down on the other side, a man rushed upon him, 
threw a rope round his neck, and dragged him to the foot of a high 
edifice, From a window a beauteous damsel looked out, who ex- 
claimed to the conductor of Yezzeez, ‘ ‘l'o-day’s game is very thin; 
let him be released for some time, till he shall be worthy of our ac- 
ceptance.—Yezzeez was released, and, overcome by fatigue, fell 
senseless on the ground. On his recovery, he found himself in 
the middle of a plain, and beheld an old man on horseback, who 
furnished him with refreshment, and directing him to follow a cer- 
tain path, assured him of the speedy fulfilment of his desires, and 
then left him. Yezzeez, reviving at these hopes, pursued his journey, 
and at daybreak beheld a most elegant city, surrounded with a terres- 
trial paradise. The doors were set with jewels, and the streets paved 
with agate, sprinkled over with musk. Suddenly two young men 
seized him, and conducted him to a splendid palace, where he was 
bathed, perfumed, arrayed in royal garments, and crowned. He was 
then led to a spacious hall, and seated upon a gorgeous throne. The 
nobles and officers of state prostrated themselves before him, and the 
venerable vizier informed him that, according to the custom of Laa- 
butbauz, he, as the first stranger who had arrived after the death of 
their last monarch, was destined to supply his place, and to marry 
the beautiful daughter of the deceased, on condition of not taking 
any liberties with her. In the evening the princess was seated on a 
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splendid throne, and the subjects presented her with rubies and 
pearls in vast quantities. Yezzecz was now introduced, and seated 
by his bride. Various entertainments succeeded ; and the imprudent 
youth, forgetting the caution of the vizier, attempted to kiss the 
princess. She gently rebuked him, and presented him with a goblet 
of wine, which threw him into a profound sleep. When he awoke, 
he found himself in a dreadful wilderness, and proceeding with de- 
spcration to recover what he had lost, found himself at the gates of 
Oojein. There he distributed his remaining riches among the poor, 
and, entering a company of devotees, roved among the forests, and at 
last closed his eyes for ever, ustering the name of his beloved with 
his last breath. 

f The parrot closed his tales with a refiection on the visionary 
deceptions of this world. Jehaundar Shaw was, however, still be- 
wildered in the paths of love. One morning, having straycd into a 
garden, and rejoined to the plaintive songs of the nightingale, the 
suite of the Chinese princess advanced. The old matron of Mher- 
banou, having heard his amorous Jays in the thicket, informed the 
princess of his presence, and having Ied her to the place where he 
Jay, Bheirawir Banouw recognized hin by the picture which she had 
obtained from Benuzzeer, and fainted with excess of joy. On her 
recovery she was distracted by love ; and the sultan, having heard 
from the old Jady that his daughter was simitten by the charms of a 
devotce, recollected Jehaundar Shaw, sent for him, and assigned him 
apartments in the palace. After many splendid preparations, the 
inarriage was celebrated, and the wishes of the lovers consummated. 
At the carnest request of the sultan, Jehaundar remained at his court 
during the winter scuson ; but the ladies of Meenousawaud, exclaim- 
ing on the poverty of the supposed dervish, and ridiculing his patched 
cloak, wooden clogs, hempen wallet, and empty bow], he resolved to 
shew the wonde-ful propertics of these apparently worthless articles. 
A sumptuous enleitainment was provided, and the cloak and wallet 
being brought out, an innumerable quantity of pieces of silk, vel 
and cloth, and the most invaluable jewels ite aera foi fae 
which he presented to his father-in-law. The detracting tongues of 
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the gossips being thus quicted, Jehaundar prepared to set out for lis 
own dominions. When he arrived at the first encampment, the par- 
rot requested, and reluctantly obtained, a release from servitude. 

<‘ When Jehaundar came to the place of the contention among 
the brothers, he resolved to restore the articles he had unjustly de- 
prived them of. He luckily met them, and informing them of the 
use they had been of to him, laid them at their feet. The generous 
youths told him that they, in fact, had been intended as presents for 
him, and told him they would give him the power of transferring 
his soul into any other body at pleasure.?_ They then instructed him 
in this mystery ; but, unfortunately, Hoormuz, the vizier’s son, who 
was deeply in love with Bherawir Banou, and followed the camp in 
disguise, being concealed behind a thicket, overheard and remem- 
bered the lesson. After some time he appeared before Jehaundar, 
by whom he was graciously reccived. At last they arrived at the 
lake, over which they crossed by means of the same sage; and the 
prince dispatched a messenger to his father, requesting a proper force 
to be sent tohim, in order to escort him to the capital. The ensuing 
day, at the persuasion of Hoormuz, he rode to the chace, where he 
killed an antelope. Efoormuz told him that he would teach him the 
power of transferring his soul imto that body ; the prince exclaimed 
that he needed not his instructions, and when the traitor professed 
not to believe him, he effected his purpose, and animated the body 
of the dead beast. Hoormuz instantly seized the opportunity, and 
causing his soul to enter the body of Jehaundar, mounted his horse, 
and joined the princess. She, however, suspected the trick, from the 


unusual behaviour of the apparent Jehaundar, and pretended sick- 


ness to avoid his embraces. The troops now arrived, and Hoormuz 


entered the capital, where he was pompously received ; and the old 
sultan soon after dying, the impostor mounted the throne. 

«In the meantime the prince, in his new shape, bounded over the 
plains, and finding a dead sharok, entered the body, and alighted on 


" See the story of Fadlallah, among the Persian Tales, which bears-great similarity 
to the sequel of the adventures of Jehaundar. 
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a tree ina garden. He was immediately caught in a net, ae pat 
into a cage by a bird-catcher, who made a present of his prize to a 
dervish. The bird soon after exclaimed, ‘ Praise be to God, that I 
have reached the summit of my desires V=-The dervish was greatly 
surprised at the bird’s possessing the gift of speech, and still more 
when he heard him deliver the lessons of the most sublime morality. 
One day the dervish, on passing through the city, beheld a young 
man led to punishment for having kissed a mirror, in which he had 
beheld the vizier’s daughter. The bird suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Let 
them put the young man in the sun, and inflict a hundred stripes 
upon his shadow !’—The crowd were astonished at this judgment, and 
the report spreading through the city, came to the ears of Bherawir 
Banou, who scent a large sum of money to the dervish, demanding 
the bird, which he was forced to comply with, though with great 
reluctance. 

“ One day, finding the princess alonc, he related the treachery of 
loormuz, and directed her to cause him, by entreaties, to amuse her 
by one of these wonderful transferences. Bherawir Banou accord- 
ingly put on the appearance of affection for the false Jehaundar, and 
prevailed upon him to send for an antelope. Having cut the throat 
of it, and pronounced some magical words, his soul entered the 
body ; but Jehaundar instantly transferred his own into his real 
shape, mounted his throne, and, acquainting his courtiers with the 
treachery of Hoormuz, ordered the antelope to be worried by sa- 
vage dogs. 

“ During the usurpation of the impostor, he had, by various un- 
worthy acts, estranged the hearts of the subjects ; and Bharam Kan, 
general of the army, had raised the standard of rebellion, and, being 
joined by many malcontents, had defeated Hoormuz, and forced 
him to resign ihe revolted provinces. When Jehaundar Shaw was 
restored to his own shape, he resolved to subdue the rebels to obe- 
dience. Having first issucd a firman, or proclamation of general 
amnesty, and sent it to Bharam Kan, which was insolently rejected by 
the rebels, he marched against them, defeated and slew their chief, 
and reduced.all the provinces to obedience. Among the captives he 
found the beautiful daughter of Bharam Kan; his heart became de- 
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voted to her; and Bherawir Banou, finding herself neglected, wan- 
dered about, and her misery soon reduced her to a skeleton. She 
chose the margin of a stream for her abode, and employed herself in 
acts of devotion. At length Jehaundar recovered from his infatua- 
tion, and sent an epistle to her, replete with remorse. He then re- 
paired to her, and induced her to return to her former splendid situa- 
tion, remaining faithful to her during the rest of his life. 

“« Jehaundar Shaw at last perceived the approach of the angel of 
death. He called to him his son, and instructed him in the rules of 
equity ; then taking leave of Bherawir Banou, he expired. The 
queen did not choose to survive him, but, adorning herself in bridal 
robes, breathed her last breath at the feet of Jehaundar.” 


V.—TseE Ori ENnTAL TALEs. 

The ingenious author of this collection was Anne-Claude de Tu- 
biers de Grimoad de Pestels de Levi Comte de Caylus, born at Paris 
in 1692. He entered the army, and distinguished himself in Cata- 
Jonia, and at the siege of Friburg. Aftcr the peace of Rastadt was 
concluded, he made a tour through Italy ; and in 1715 proceeded in 
the suite of the French ambassador at the Porte to Smyrna. Wish- 
ing to visit the ruins of Ephesus, and hearing that the plains were 
infested by a band of robbers, under the command of the renowned 
Caracayoli, he dressed himself in simple attire, and, taking nothing 
which could tempt the avarice of the robbers, put himself under the 
guidance of two of Caracayoli’s band, having promised them a con- 
siderable sum in case of his safe return. He was graciously received 
by their chief; spent a night in the fortification, which served for 
his retreat; and, after visiting the ruins of Colophon and Ephesus, 
returned to Smyrna in safety. After his return to France, in 1717, 
he frequently visited foreign countries, and was twice in London. 
At Paris he employed himscif in music, painting, and engraving. 
He composed several works of learning and amusement ; and insti- 
futed an annual prize for the best characterization of one of the pas- 
sions by the pupils of the Royal Academy. Several works respecting 
the fine arts, and the antiquities of all countries, prove his erudition ; 
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and his fairy tales and romances are written with great vivacity, 
though frequently with sufficient licentiousness. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1765. 

In the title of the Oriental Tales, which appeared in 1749, they 
are said to have been translated from oriental manuscripts in the 
Royal French Library. That the whole collection, in its present 
state, is oriental, is not to be supposed; but the general nature of 
the tales, and the particulars respecting some of them, which will be 


noticed, scem to support the assertion in the title-page, that they 


have some oriental foundation. The first tale, that of the Seven 


Sleepers and their Dog, is a favourite religious tradition among the 
Mahommedans, founded upon the story of the Seven Christian 
Youths of Ephesus, in the time of the Emperor Decius. It is alluded 
to, at great Icngth, in the eighteenth chapter of the Koran; and 
many of the circumstances of the tale of Count Caylus are related in 
the notes to Sale’s excellent translation of the Mahommedan scrip- 
tures from the cominentators. Again, the story of the Birth of Ma- 
homet has very much the appearance of being the fiction of one of 
that prophet’s followers : and, in the tales of Temimdari, the Soldier, 
and Aboutaleb,’? the Doctor of Law, some of the circumstances bear 
i most striking similarity to others in the travels of Aboulfouaris, 
among the Persian Tales.’ 
VI—Nowrsanap. 

This tale, which is one of the most successful imitations of the 
oriental works of this kind, was the work of Mrs Frances Sheridan, 
wife of Mr Thomas Sheridan, manager of the Dublin Theatre, and 
mother of Mr Richard Brinsley Sheridan, one of the greatest orators, 
and certainly the first dramatic author, of the present age. Mrs 
Sheridan was the grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine, and 
was born in Ireland about the year 1794. Her first literary perform- 


* Vol. II. p. 626, 629. 
* Ibid. p. 490, 491. 
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ance was a pamphlet respecting the Dublin Theatre, which excited 
the notice of Mr Thomas Sheridan, and finally led to her being mar- 
ried to him. Besides the tale of Nourjahad, she produced the novel 
of Sidney Biddulph, which obtained great and deserved popularity ; 
and two comedies, entitled, The Discovery and The Dupe. She was 
greatly esteemed for her amiable domestic character and engaging 
manners, as well as for her literary talents and acquirements. During 
the latter years of her life she was in a very weak state of health, 
which induced her to repair to the south of France. She died at 
Blois, in the year 1767. 


VII.—Tar Turxisn TAves.’ 

M. Petis de la Croix, the translator of the Persian Tales, also pre- 
sented his countrymen with the present collection, which is unques- 
tionably the work of an eastern author. Unfortunately the transla- 
tion is unfinished ; and it were to be wished that some orientalist 
would complete it. A manuscript is said to exist in the British Mu- 
seum. In the preface, we are informed that these tales are the work 
of Chec Zadé, preceptor of Amurath II.; and that they are well 
known among the Turks under the title of The Malice of Women. 

It has been before observed, that the general structure by which 
these tales are connected was long in favour with the orientals; and 
that several other works, amongst which the Seven Wise Masters, a 
full account of which has been already given, is probably the most 
ancient, are constructed on the same foundation. Most of the 
tales in the present collection were probably much older than the 
time when the Turkish author flourished. The story of the Santon 
Barsisa, for instance, is related in the discourses of the celebrated 
Persian poet Saadi; and a fabliau, containing nearly the same cir- 
cumstances, Europeanised, was produced by a French ftrouveur of the 


* By an oversight at the press, the Turkish Tales are placed after the Mogul Tales, 
which they should have preceded. 
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twelfth or thirteenth century.’ Again, the tale related in the history 
of Sultan Agschid is very similar to the fifth novel of the tenth 
giornata of Boccaccio, which also forms the plot of the Triumph of 
Honour, the first of Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Plays in One. 


VILL LX. X.—Tue TARTARIAN, CHINESE, AND Mocut Taxgs. 

These very lively, ingenious, and entertaining imitations of the 
Arabian Nights, were confessedly the work of Thomas Simon Gueu- 
Iette. He was born at Paris in 1683, and held the office of substitute 
of the royal procurator at the Chatelet. Possessed of a very fertile 
imagination, he produced a great number of works of amusement. 
In the style of the fairy tales, he made his debut with Les Soirées 
Bretonnes, or the Evenings of Bretany, which appeared in 1712, and 
on which Voltaire founded his celebrated Zadig. In the year 1723 
he produced the Thousand and One Quarters of an Llour, or the 
Tartarian Tales; which were followed in the same year by the Chinese 
Tales, or the Marvellous Adventures of the Mandarin Fum-Hoam, 
and in the year 1723 by the Sultanas ot Guzarat, or the Dreams of 
Men Awake, gencrally known under the name of the Mogul Tales. 
He imitated the tales of Count Hamilton, and, though his style is 
Jess brilliant, and his mcidents have less of what the French call 
bizarrerie, the numcrous tales which he has produced abound in in- 
teresting situations, and are, in general, true pictures of what they 
are intended to represent. Besides these works, he was author of a 
novel, entitled, Les Memoires de Mademoiselle Bontems, and of several 
short pieces for the Theatre Italien, the profits of which he always 
resigned to the actors. He edited Rabelais, and the ancient French 
romances of Petit-Jean de Saintré, and Gerard comte de Nevers. 
He died at Doyen de la Compagnie, in 1768. His character is de- 
scribed as gent and lively, and his company was generally sought 
after. He was of a very beneficent disposition; and, on the death 


> Li Diz de Freire Denise Cordelier, by Rutebeuf. Barbazan’s Fabliaux, ed. 1808, 
HI. 76. The Spanish epic poem, El Monserrate, by Cristobal de Virués, bears also 
ereat resemblance to the same tale in the two first cantos. 
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of his wife resigned the whole of his right to her fortune in favour 
of her relations. Hospitality he practised to a great extent; and in 
his country-house at Choisy-le-Roi, he instituted a private theatre, 
where some of the most distinguished of his friends performed. 
He is said to have had a wonderful talent for puppet-shows, and 
to have acted the part of Punch to perfection. His vivacity is re- 
ported to have often embroiled him with the clergy. He died in 
the year 1768. 

The collections of tales now reprinted are generally the work of 
Gueulette’s own imagination ; but he has often introduced allusions 
to, and incidents from, real oriental fictions, and, in some instances, 
from the works of European novelists. 

The tale of the Three Crump-Brothers, in the Tartarian Tales, he 
acknowledges to have borrowcd from the novels of Straparola; but 
asserts that it cost him great trouble to vary and adapt it to his own 
purposes. The more ancient forms in which the tale had previously 
appeared have been already noticed. Several other novels, however, 
furnished subjects for these tales, amongst which Le Grand notices 
several fabliaux, viz. the Judgment of Solomon, the Lay of Hippo- 
crates, and Le Chevalier de la Trappe. The story related by Aboal- 
Assan, in the Mogul Tales, of his wife’s wants, also occurs in Les 
Melanges de la Literature Orientale of M. Cardonne ; some of the 
circumstances in the story of the Prince of Visapour are evidently 
sketched after the voyages of Sindbad ; and the tale of Megnoun 
and Leileh, related by the old woman of the company of players, 1s 
the outline of several poems in the Arabian, Persian, and Turkish 
languages, amongst which those of Hatefi and Jami are the most 


celebrated.* 


XI—Tue Taues of THE GENiI, oR THe Deticntrut LESSONS 
oF HorAM THE SON OF ASMAR. 

The merit of this collection, in point of the beauty of the lan- 

guage, the ingenuity of the fictions, and the amiable morality con- 


t See D’Israeli’s Romances. 
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tained in them, has been long allowed to be pre-eminent. In thre 
title-page they are said to have been translated “ from the Persian 
by Sir Charles Morell, formerly ambassador to the Great Mogul from 


the British settlements, in India ;” and in the editor’s address to the 


readcr, subjoined in the note,’ we are informed that the work was 
(liscovered among other manuscripts left by that gentleman at his 


death. This account is, however, supposed to have been an inge- 
nious deception ; and it is generally believed that the tales were the 
work of the editor, James Ridley, eldest son of Dr Glocester Ridley, 
and author of the Schemer and the History of James Lovegrove, Esq. 
As to Horam, the pretended Persian author, he is, in the concluding 
address, acknowledged to be the phantom of the English author’s 


' « Kind Reader, 
¢ Though Sir Charles Morell has been long since dead, yet it is not in the least 


wonderful that this work has been kept from the public eye, as his papers were left 
to relations who neither knew nor enquired into the value of his works. Nor had 
they now seen the light, unless they had been put into my hands, with many other 
papers and parchiments, to settle some differences which have arisen in the family. 

*€ Having full liberty to use his literary works as I pleased, I have made it my busi- 
ness to become master of them by degrees; and I should have published his account 
of India long ago, had T not found that work already dowe to my hands, though not 
im so masterly a manner, yet sufficient to prevent the sale of any second work. But, 
although this was a very curious performance, and I was vexed that pecuniary pru- 
dence should oblige me to withhold it for some time longer from the public—as his 
elegant drawings alone, relative to the subject he wrote upon, would cost five hun- 
dred pounds to engrave—yet I hope to make it up to the world, by offering them a 
book which, if it is less useful to commerce, yet it may be of far more entertainment 
and instruction to all degrees of men; and this is a translation, in his own hand- 
writing, of the Works (or, as they are called in the title-page, the Delightful Lessons) 
of Horam the Son of Asmar. Delightful, indeed! whether we considcr the matter, 
the subject, the manner, or the moral of the work. 

“* These lessons are divided into tales ; wherefore, in compliment to the taste of the 
age, I have calicd them ‘ THE TALES OF THE GENII:’ and at several tines I have 
inserted some small detached parts of them in the public papers, to try what success 
they were likely to challenge from the world ; which was so just and so great, that I 
have now been at the expence of printing the whole together, and of employing seve- 
ral very able artists to enrich it with copper-plates 

“ And now, reader, I hope that these Tales will be as successful in Europe as my) 
friend, Sir Charles Morell, testifies they have been in India; that they will be the 
means of delighting ard instructing the noble youth of both sexes ; and that they will 
give that satisfaction to the learned which every sood work of genins, art, and mo- 


Fality doth always excite.” 
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mind; and his life, prefixed to the work, seems to be intended as a 
satire on the religious indifference, and the mercantile hardness of 
heart of the English author’s countrymen. 

There is no doubt that these tales are not purcly oriental; that to 
all appearance many of them were the produce of European ima- 
gination; and that all of them were carefully adapted to European 
taste and manners. We have, however, been informed by orientalists, 
that several of the tales, and particularly that called the Enchanters, 
which exceeds the rest in richness of fancy and flow of imagination, 
are founded on traditions current in Hindoostan. 

These tales were first published separately in the public journals, 
and afterwards collected into a uniform edition. Their circulation, 
in this country, bas been very extensive ; and they have been tians- 
lated with success into French, (by M. Robinet,) and into other con- 
tinental languages. 


XIL—Tue History or ABDALLAH THE SON oF Hanir. 

This work, which displays a considerable vivacity of imagination 
and ingenuity of fiction, appeared in 1713, and has been attributed 
to M. de Bignon, a young abbé, and a relation of the Chancellor of 
France, who had the royal library in his charge, was a member of 
several academies, and died dean of the counsellors of state. [In the 
fictitious letter from M. Sandisson, he informs us that this gentle- 
man sent him an Arabic manuscript; and that the hero of the tale 
had been sent by the Great Mogul, Schah Jehan, to Batavia, to con- 
clude a treaty with the Dutch. He assures us that this envoy dicd 
at Batavia, after having heard the news of the empcror’s dethrone- 
ment; and that he had died in consequence of drinking the water of 
the marvellous fountain of Borico, which Abdallah had brought him, 
without the due precautions. There is no reason to suppose that the 
History of Abdallah was taken from any oriental source. 


The present collection of the Tales of the East does not certainly 
include the whole of the works which have been produced in this 
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style. Of these, many have been rejected on account of their In- 
sipidity ; some, like Dr Johnson’s Rasselas and Dr Hawksworth’s 
Almoran and Hamet, on account of the very general diffusion of 
copies ; and others have appeared in later times, amongst which is the 
sublime tale of the Caliph Vathek, which could not be inserted with- 
out invading the rights of literary property. The reader wil meet, 
however, in these volumes, with by far the greater number both of 
the tales which are really oriental, and of the imitations of acknow- 
ledged excellence. The object of the large and valuable French col- 
lection in forty-one volumes, entitled, Le Cabinet des Fées, is much 
more extensive than that of the present work. Besides oriental tales, 
it contains the most valuable fairy tales that appeared in such an 
astonishing number in the eighteenth century, which, though replete 
with ingenious fiction and entertainment conducive to morality, were 
entirely out of the plan of the present publication, though, in other 
respects, it may be compared with the French work just mentioned. 
In general, it is hoped, that the numcrous admirers of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments will not be displeased to find them united 
with the most approved works written in imitation of them, in one 
elegant and uniform cdition. 


ERRATA. 


Vol. II. p. 223, col. 2, line 36, for hussurs, rend ushers. 


III. p. 197, col. 1, line 42, for one Cachemerienne, read a woman of Cuchemir. 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tales of 


the East, 


ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


"T'ue chronicles of the Susanians, the ancient 
kings of Persia, who extended their empire into 
the Indies, over all the islands thereunto belong- 
ing, agreat way beyand the Ganges and as far as 
China, acquaint us, that there was formerly a 
king of that potent family, the most excellent 
ak of his time; he was as much beloved by 
iis subjects for His wisdom and prudence, as he 
was dreaded by his neighbours, because of his 
valour, and his warlike and well disciplined troops. 
He had two sons; the eldest, Schahriar, the wor- 
thy heir of his father, and endowed with all his 
virtues. The youngest, Schahzenan, was likewise 
a prince of incomparable merit. 

After a long and glorious reign, the king died, 
and Schahriar mounted his throne. Schahzenan 
being excluded from all share of the government 
by the laws of the empire, and obliged to live a 
private life, was so far from envying the happi- 
ness of bis brother, that he made it his whole bu- 
siness to please him, and effected it without much 
difficulty. Schahriar, who had naturally a great 
affection for that prince, was so charmed with his 
complaisance, that, out of an excess of friendship, 
he would needs divide his dominions with hin ; 
and he gave him the kingdom of Great Tartary. 
Schahzenan went immediately, and took posscs- 
sion of it; and fixed the seat of his government 
at Samarcande, the metropolis of the country. 

After they had been separated ten years, Schah- 
riar, having a passionate desire to see his brother, 
resolved to send an ambassador to invite him to 
his court. He made choice of his prime visier 
for the embassy, sent him to Tartary with a re- 
tinue answerable to his dignity, and he made all 
possible haste to Samarcande. When he came 
near the city, Schahzenan had notice of it, and 
went to meet him with the principal lords of his 
court, who, to put the more honour on the sul- 
tan’s minister, appeared in magnificent apparel. 
The king of Tartary received the ambassador with 
the greatest demonstrations of joy ; and immedi- 
ately asked him concerning the welfare of the 
sultan his brother. The visier having acquaint- 
ed him that he was in health, gave him an account 
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of his embassy. Schahzenan was so much affect- 
ed with it, that he answered thus: Sage visicr, 
the sultan my brother does me too much honour ; 
he could propose nothing in the world so accept- 
able ; I long as passionately to sce him, as he does 
to sce me. Time has been no more able to di- 
minish my friendship, than his. My kingdom is 
in peace, and I desire no more than ten days to 
get mysclf ready to go with you. So that there 
is no necessity of your entering the city for so 
short a time ; 1 pray you to pitch your tents here, 
and I will order provisions in abundance for your- 
self and your company. 

The visier did accordingly ; and as soon as the 
king returned, he sent him a prodigious quantity 
of provisions of all sorts, with presents of greut 
value. 

In the mean while Schahzenan made ready for 
his journey, took orders about his most impor- 
tant affairs, appointed a council to govern in his 
absence, and named a minister, of whose wisdom 
he had sufficient experience, and in whom he had 
entire confidence, to be their president. At the 
end of ten days his cquipage being ready, he took 
his leave of the queen hie wile. and went out of 
town in the evening with his retinue, pitching his 
royal pavilion near the visier’s tent, and he dis- 
coursed with that ambassador till midnight: But 
willmg once more to embrace the queen, whom 
he loved entirely, he returned alone to his pa- 
lace, and wentstraight to her majesty’s apartment ; 
who, not expecting his return, had taken one of 
the meanest officers of the household to her bed, 
where thcy lay both fast aslecp, having been in 
bed a considerable while. 

The king entered without any noise, and plea- 
sed himself to think how he should surprise his 
wife, who he thought loved him as entirely as he 
did her; but how strange was his surprise, when 
by the light of the flambeaus, which burn all night 
in the apartments of those castern princes, he saw 
a man in her arms! He stood immoveable for a 
time, not knowing bow to believe his own eyes : 
but finding it was not to be doubted,—How ! says 
he to himself, I am scarce out of ny palace, and 
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but just under the walls of Samarcande, and dare 
they put such an outrage upon me? Ah! perfi- 
dious wretches, be crime shal] not go unpuni- 
shed. As king, { am to punish wickedness com- 
mitted in my dominions ; and as an enraged hus- 

» I must sacrifice you to my just resentment. 
In a word, this unfortunate prince, giving way to 
his rage, drew his scymetar, and approaching the 
bed, killed them both with one blow, turning their 
sleep into death; and afterwards taking them up, 
threw them out of a window into the ditch that 
surrounded the palace. 

Having avenged himself thus, he went out of 
town privately, as he came into it ; and returning 
to his pavilion, without saying one word of what 
had happened, he ordered the tents to be struck, 
and to make ready for his journey, This was 
speedily done ; and before day he began his march, 
with kettle-drums and other instruments of music, 
that filled every one with joy except the king, who 
was so much troubled at the disloyalty of his wife, 
that he was seized with extreme melancholy, 
which preyed upon him d uring his whole journey. 

When he drew near the capital of the Indies, 
the sultan Schahriar and all his court came out 
to meet him: the princes were overjoyed to sce 
one another; and alighting, after nN pai 
and other marks of affection and respect, they 
mounted again, and entered the city, with the acs 
clamations of vast multitudes of ‘people. The 

sultan conducted his brother to a palace he had 
provided for him, which had a commumication 
with his own by means of a garden; and was so 
much the more magnificent, for it was sct apart 
as a banquctting-house for public entertainment, 
and other diversions of the court, and the splon- 
cour of it had been lately augmented by new fur- 
niture, 

Schahriar immediately left the king of Tartarv, 
that he might give him time to bathe himself, and 
to change his apparel. And as soon as he had 
done, he came to him again, and they sat down 
together upon a sofa or alcove. The courtiers 
kept at a distance, out of respect; and those two 

rinces cntertained onc another suitably to their 
riendship, their nearness of blood, and the long 
Separation that had been betwixt them. The 
time of maki being come, they cat together ; 
after which they renewed their conversation, 
which continued till Schahriar, perceiving that it 
was very late, left his brother to his rest. 

The unfortunate Schahzenan went to bed ; and 
though the conversation of his brother had sus- 

ended his grief for some time, it returned upon 

im with more violence; so that, instead of taking 
his necessary rest, he tormented himself with 
crnel reflections. All the circumstances of his 
wilv’s disloyalty presented themselves afresh to 
his imagination, in so lively a manner, that he 
was like one beside himself. In a word, not 
being able to sleep, he got up, and giving him- 
self over to afflicting thoughts, they made such 
an impression upon his countenance, that the 
sultan could not but take notice of it, and said 
thus to himself; What can be the matter with 
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the king of Tartary, that he is so melancholy ; 
Has he any cause to complain of his reception ? 
No surely ; { have received him as a brother 
whom I love, so that I can dante myself with 
no omission in that respect. Perhaps it gTieves 
him to be at such a distance from his dominions, 
or from the queen his wife: Alas! if that be the 
matter, I must forthwith give him the presents 
I designed for him, that he may return to Sa- 
marcande when he pleases. Accordingly next 
day Schahriar sent him part of those presents, 
being the greatest raritics and the richest things 
that the Indies could afford. At the same time 
he endeavoured to divert his brother every day 
by new objects of pleasure, and the finest treats ; 
which, instead of giving the king of Tartary any 
ease, did only increase his sorrow. 

One day, Schahriar having appointed a great 
hunting-match, about two days journey from his 
capital, in a place that abounded with deer ; 
Schahzenan prayed him to excuse him, for his 
health would not allow him to bear him company. 
The sultan, unwilling to put any constraint 
upon him, left him at liberty, and went a-hunt- 
ing with his nobles. The king of Tartary being 
thus left alone, shut himself up in his apartment, 
and sat down at a window that looked into the 
garden: That delicious placé, and the sweet 
harmony of an infinite number of birds, which 
chose it for a place of retreat, must certainly 
huve diverted him, had he been capable of tak- 

ing pleasure in any thing; but being perpetually 
tormented with the fatal remembrance of his 
quecn’s infamous conduct, his eyes were not so 
often fixed upon the garden, as lifted up to hea- 
ven to bewail his misfortune. . 

Whilst he was thus swallowed up with gricf, 
an object presented itsclf to his view, which 
quickly turned his thoughts another way. A se- 
cret gate of the sultan’s palace opened all of a 
sudden, and there came out at it twenty women, 
in the midst of whom imarched the sultaness, 
who was casily distinguished from the rest, by 
her majestic air. This princess, thinking that 
the hing of ‘Tartary was gone a-hunting with his 
brother the sultan, came up with her retinue 
near the windows of his apartment; for the 
prince had placed himself so, that he could sce 
all that passed in the garden, without being per- 
ecived himsclf, Ue observed, that the persons 
who accompanied the sultaness threw off their 
veils and long robes, that they might be at more 
freedom ; but he was wonderfully surprised whén 
he saw ten of them blacks, and that each of them 
took his mistress. The sultaness, on her part, 
was not long without her gallant. She clanped 
her hands, and called Masond, Masoud $ and 
inmediately a black came down from a tree, and 
ran to her in all haste. 

Modesty will not allow, nor is it necessary, to 
relate what passed betwixt the blacks and the 
ladies. It is sufficient to say, that Schahzenan 
saw enough to convince him, that his brother 
had as much cause to complain as himself. This 
amorous Company continued together till mids 


tom 
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night, and having bathed altogether in a great 

nd, which was one of the chief ornaments of 
the garden, they dressed themselves, and re- 
entered the palace by the secret door, all except 
Masoud, who climbed up his tree, and got over 
the garden-wall the same way as he came. 

All this having passed in the king of Tartary’s 
sight, it gave him occasion to make a number of 
reflections. How little reason had I, says he, to 
think that no one was so unfortunate as myself ? 
It is certainly the unavoidable fate of all hus- 
bands, since the sultan, my brother, who is so- 
vereign of so many dominions, and the greatest 
prince of the earth, could not escape it. The 
case being so, what a fool am I to kill myself 
with grief? I will throw it off, and the remem- 
brance of a misfortune so common shall never 
after this disturb my quict. So that from that 
moment he forbore afflicting himself. Being un- 
willing to sup till he saw the whole scene that 
was acted under his window, he called then for 
his supper, eat with a better appetite than he 
had done at any time since his coming from Sa- 
marcande, and listened with pleasure to the 
agreeable concert of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sick, that was appointed to entertain him while 
at table. 

He continued after this to be of a very good 
humour ; and when he knew that the sultan was 
returning, he went to meet him, and paid him 
his compliments with a great deal of gaicty. 
Schahriar at first took no notice of this great 
alteration ; but expostulated with him modestly, 
why he would not bear him company at hunting 
the stag; and without giving him time to reply, 
entertained him with the great number of deer 
and other game they had killed, and what plea- 
sure he had in the sport. Schahzenan heard 
him with attention, gave answers to every thing, 


and oon rid of that melancholy, which former- 
ly over-clouded his wit, he said a thousand agrec- 


able and pleasant things to the sultan. 

Schahriar, who expected to have found him 
in the same condition as he left him, was over- 
joyed to see him so cheerful, and spoke to him 
thus: Dear brother, I return thanks to heaven 
for the happy change it has made in you during 
my absence; I am extremely rejoiced at it; but 
I have a request to make to you, and conjure 
you not to deny me. I can refuse you nothing, 
replies the king of Tartary, you may command 
Schahzenan as you please: pray speak, I am 
impaticnt till I know what it is you desire of me. 
Ever since you came to my court, replies Schah- 
riar, I found you swallowed up by a deep me- 
lancholy, and I did in vain attempt to remove it 
by diversions of all sorts. I imagined it might be 
occasioned by reason of your distance from your 
dominions ; or that love might have a great share 
in it; and that the queen of Samarcande, who, 
no doubt, is an accomplished beauty, might be 
the cause of it. I do not know if I be mistaken ; 
but I must own, that this was the particular 
reason why I would not importune you upon the 
subject, for fear of making you uneasy. But 
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without my being able to contribute any 
towards it, I find now, upon my return, that you 
are in the best humour that can be, an 1 that 
your mind is entirely delivered from that black 
vapour which disturbed it. Pray do me the fae 
vour to tell me why you were so melancholy, and 
how you came to be rid of it. 

Upon this the king of Tartary continued for 
soine time as if he had been in a dream, and 
contrived what he should answer; but at last re- 
plied as follows: You are my sultan and master; 
but excuse me, [beseech you, from answering your 
question. No, dear brother, said the sultan, you 
must answer, I will take no denial. Schahzenan, 
not being able to withstand these pressing instan- 
ces, answered, Well then, brother, I wil sutisfy 
yeu since you command me; and having told 

lim the story of the quecn of Samarcande’s treach- 

ery, this, says he, was the cause of my grief: 
pray judge, whether I had not reason enough to 
give myself up to it. 

O! my brother, says the sultan (in a tone 
which shewed that he had the same sentiments 
of the matter with the king of Tartary,) what a 
horrible story do you tell me! How impatient 
was I till I heard it out! I commend you for 
punishing the traitors who put an outrage up- 
on you. Nobody can blame you for that ac- 
tion; it was just: and for my part, had the case 
been mine, I could scarce have been so moderate 
as you, I should not have satisfied myself with 
the life of one woman; I verily think I should 
have sacrificed a thousand to my fury. I cease 
now to wonder at your melancholy. The cause 
of it was too sensible, and too mortifying, not 
to make you yield to it. O heaven! what a 
strange adventure! nor do I believe the like of 
it ever befel any man but yourself. But in short, 
1 must bless God, who has camforted you; and 
since I doubt not but your consolation is well- 
grounded, be so good as to let me know what it 
is, and conceal nothing from me Schahzenan 
was not so casily prevailed upon in this point, as 
he had been in the other, because of his brother’s 
concern in it. But being obliged to yield to his 
pressing instances, answered, I must obey you 
then, since your command is absolute; yct am 
afraid that my obedience willoccasion your trou- 
ble to be greater than cver mince was. But you 
must blame yourself for it, since you force me 
to reveal a thing which I should otherwise have 
buried in eternal oblivion. What you say, ans- 
wers Schahriar, serves only to encrease my curi- 
osity. Make haste to discover the secret, what- 
ever it be. The king of Tartary, being no longer 
able to refuse, gave him the particulars of all 
that he had seen of the blacks in disguise, of the 
lewd passion of the sultaness and her ladies; and 
to be sure, he did not forget Masoud. After 
having been witness to those infamous actions, 
says he, I believed all women to be that way 
naturally inclined; and that they could not re- 
sist those violent desires. Being of this opinion, 
it seemed to me to be an unaccountable weak- 
ness in men to make themselves uncasy at their 
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infidelity. This reflection brought many others 
along with it; and, in short, I thought the best 
thing I could do was to make myself easy. It 
Cost me some pains indeed, but at last I effected 
it; and if you will take my advice, you shall 
follow my example. 

Though the advice was good, the sultan could 
not take it; but fell into a rage. What! says 
he, is the sultaness of the Indies capable of pro- 
stituting herself in so base a manner? No, bro- 
ther, I cannot believe what you say, except I saw 
it with my own eyes : yours must needs have de- 
ceived you; the matter is so important, that JI 
must be satisfied of it myself. Dear brother, 
answers Schahzenan, that you may without much 
difficulty. Appoint another hunting-match, and 
when we are out of town with your court and 
mine, we will stop under our pavilions, and at 
night let you and I return alone to my apart- 
ment; Iam certain that next day you will see 
what I saw. The sultan approving the strata- 
gem, immediately appointed a new hunting-match: 
and that same day the pavilions were set up at 
the place appointed. 

ext day the two princes set out with all their 
retinue: they arrived at the place of encamp- 
ment, and staid there till night. Then Schah. 
riar called his grand visier, and without acquaint- 
ing him with his design, commanded him to stay 
in his place during his absence, and to suffer no 
person to go out of the cam) upon any account 
whatever. As soon as he had given this order, 
the king of Grand Tartary and he took horse, 
passed through the camp incognito, returned to 
the city, and went to Schahzenan’s apartment. 
Thev had scarce placed themselves in the same 
window where the king of Tartary had seen the 
disguised blacks act their scene; but the secret 
gate opened, the sultaness and her ladics enter- 
ed the garden with the blacks, and she having 
called upon Masoud, the sultan saw more than 
enough to convince him plainly of his dishonour 
and misfortune. 

O heavens, cried he, what an indignity ! what 
horror! can the wife of a sovereign, such as I 
am, be capable of such an infamous action ? after 
this, let no prince boast of his being perfectly 
happy. Alas! my brother, continues he (em- 
bracing the king of Tartary) Ict us both renounce 
the world; honesty is banished out of it; if it 
flatters us the one day, it betrays us the next; 
let us abandon our dominions and grandeur ; let 
us go into forcign countries, where we may lead 
an obscure life, and conceal our misfortune. 
Schahzenan did not at all approve of this reso- 
lution, but did not think fit to contradict Schah- 
riar in the heat of his passion: Dear brother, 
says he, your will shall be mince; IT am ready to 
follow you whither you please : but promise that 
you will return, if we can meet with any onc that 
is more unhappy than ourselves. I agree to it, 
says the sultan, but doubt much whether we shall. 
I am not of your mind in this, replies the king 
of Tartary; I fancy our journey will be but short. 
Having said this, they went secretly out of the 


another way than they came. They 
travelled as long as it was day, and lay the firet 
night under the trees ; and getting up about break 
of day, they went on till they came to a fine mea- 
dow upon the bank of the sea, in which meadow 
there were tufts of great trees at some distance 
from one another. They sat down under those 
trees to rest and refresh themselves, and the 
chief subject of their conversation was the lewde 
ness of their wives. 

They had not sat long, before they heard a 
frightful noise, and a terrible cry from the sea, 
which filled them with fear; then the sea open- 
ing, there rose up a thing like a great black co- 
lumn, which reached almost to the clouds. This 
redoubled their fear, made them rise speedily, 
and climb up into a tree to hide themselves. 
They had scarce got up, still looking to the place 
from whence the noise came, and where the sea , 
opened, when they observed that the black column 
advanced, winding about towards the shore, cleav- 
ing the water before it. They could not at first 
think what it should be ; but in a little time they 
found, that it was one of those malignant genies, 
that are mortal enemies to mankind, and always 
doing them mischief. He was black, frightful, 
had the shape of a giant, of a prodigious stature, 
and carried on his head a great glass box, shut 
with four locks of fine steel. He entered the 
meadow with his burden, which he laid down 
just at the foot of the tree where the two princes 
werc, who looked upon themselves to be dead 
men. Mean while, the Genie sat down by his 
box, and opening it with four keys that he had 
at his girdle, there came out a lady magnificently 
apparelled, of a majestic stature, and a complete 
beauty. The monster made her sit down by him ; 
and eyeing her with an amorous look, Lady (says 
he,) nay, most accomplished of all ladies who 
are admired for their beauty, my charming mis- 
tress, whom I carried off on your wedding day, 
and have loved so constantly ever since, let me 
sleep a few moments by you; for I found my- 
sclf so very sleepy, that I came to this place to 
take a rest. Having spoke thus, he laid down 
his huge head on the lady’s knees; and stretch- 
ing out his legs, which reached as far as the sea, 
he fell asleep, and snored so that he made the 
banks to echo again. 

The lady happening at the same time to look 
up to the tree, saw the two princes, and made a 
sign to them with her hand to come down with- 
out making any noise. Their fear was extraordi- 
nary, when they found themselves discovered ; 
and thcy prayed the lady, by other signs, to ex- 
cuse them; but she, after having laid the mons- 
ter’s head softly down, rose up, and spoke to 
them with a low but quick voice, to come down 
to her; she would take no denial. They made 
signs to her that they were afraid of the Genie, 
and would fain have been excused. Upon which 
she ordered them to come down, and if they did 
not make haste, threatened to awake the genie, 
and bid him kill them. 

Theae words did so much intimidate the princes, 
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that they began to come down with all possible 
precaution, lest they should awake the genie. 
When they had come down, the lady took them by 
the hand, and going a little farther with them 
under the trees, made a very urgent proposal to 
them. At first they rejected it, but she obliged 
them to accept it by her threats. Having ob- 
tained what she desired, she perceived that each 
of them hada ring on his finger, which she de- 
manded of them. <As soon as she received them, 
she went and took a box out of the bundle, where 
her toilet was, pulled out a string of other rings 
of all sorts, which she showed them, and asked 
them if they knew what those jewels meant ? No, 
say they, we hope you will be pleased to tell us. 
These are, replies she, the rings of all the men 
to whom I have granted my favour. They are 
full fourscore and eighteen of them, which I keep 
as tokens to remember them; and asked yours 
for the same reason, to make up my hundred. 
So that, continues she, I have had an hundred 
gallants already, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
this wicked genie, that never leaves me. Te 
is much the nearer for locking me up in this glass 
box, and hiding me in the bottom of the sea; I 
find a way to cheat him for all his care. You 
may see by this, that when a woman has form- 
ed a project, there is no husband or gallant that 
can hinder her putting it in execution. Men had 
better not put their wives under such restraint, 
if they have a mind they should be chaste.—Hav- 
ing spoke thus to them, she put their rings upon 
the samestring with the rest, and sitting her down 
by the monster, as before, laid his head again up- 
on her lap, and made a sign for the princes to 
be gone. 

They returned immediately by the same way 
they came; and when thev were out of sight of 
the lady and the Genie, Schahriar says to Schah- 
zenan, Well, brother, what do you think of this 
adventure? Has not the Genie a very faithful 
mistress? And do you not agree that there is no 
wickedness equal to that of women? Yes, bro- 
ther, answers the king of Great Tartary; and you 
must also agree, that the monster is more unfor- 
tunate, and has more reason to complain than we. 
Therefore, since we have found what we sought 
for, letusreturn to our dominions, and let not this 
hinder us to marry again. For my part I know 
a method by which I think I shall keep inviolable 
the faith that any wife shall plight to me. I will 
say no more of it at present, but you will hear of 
it in a little time, and I am sure you will follow 
my example. The sultan agreed with his bro- 
ther : and continuing their journey, they arrived 
in the camp the third night after they Icft it. 

The news of the sultan’s return being spread, 
the courtiers came betimes in the morning be- 
fore his pavilion to wait on him. He grdcred 
them to enter, received them with a more plea- 
sant air than formerly, and gave each of them a 
gratification. After which he told them he 
would go no farther, ordered them to take horse, 
and return speedily to his palace. 

soon as ever he arrived, he ran to the 


sultaness’s apartment, commanded her to be 
bound before hin, and delivered her to his erand 
visier, with an order to strangle her; which was 
accordingly executed by that minister, without 
enquiring into her crime. The enraged prince 
did not stop here; he cut off the heads of all 
the sultaness’s ladics with his own hand. After 
this rigorous punishment, being persuaded that 
no woman was chaste, he resolved, in order to 
prevent the disloyalty of such as he should after- 
wards marry, to wed one every night, and have 
her strangled next morning. Having imposed 
this cruel law upon himself, he swore that he 
would observe it immediately after the departure 
of the hing of Tartary, who speedily took Icave 
of him, and being loaded with magnificent: pre- 
sents, set forward on his journey. 

Schahzenan being gone, Schahriar ordered 
his grand visier to bring him the daughter of one 
of his generals. The visier obeyed; the sultan lay 
with her, and putting her next morning into lis 
hands again, in order to be strangled, command. 
ed him to get him another next night. What- 
ever reluctance the visier had to put such orders 
into execution, as he owed blind obedience to 
the sultan his master, he was forced to submit. 
He brought him the daughter of a subaltern, 
whom he also cut off next day. After her he 
brought a citizen’s daughter; and in a word, there 
was every day a maid married, and a witc mure 
dered. 

The rumour of this unparalleled barharity oc- 
casioned a general consternation in the city, 
where there was nothing but crying and laments 
ation. Tlere a father in tears, and inconsoluble 
for the loss of his daughter; and there tender mo- 
thers dreading lest their’s should have the same 
fate, muking the air to resound beforehand with 
their groans. So that instead of the conmenda- 
tions and blessings which the sultan had bither- 
to received from his subjects, their mouths were 
now filled with nnprecations against him. 

The grand visier, who, as has been already 
said, was the executioner of this horrid injus- 
tice against his will, had two daughters, the eld- 
est called Scheherazade, and the youngest Dinar 
zade; the latter was a lady of very great merit; 
but the elder had courage, wit, and penetration 
infinitely above her sex; she had read abundance, 
and had such a prodigious memory, that she nc- 
ver forgot any thing. She had successfully ap» 
plied herself to philosophy, physic, history, and 
the liberal arts; and for verse, exceeded the best 
poets of her time ; besides this, she was a per- 
fect beauty, and all her fine qualifications were 
crowned with solid virtue. 

The visier passionately loved a daughter so 
worthy of his tender affection; and one day, as 
they were discoursing together, she says to him, 
Father, I have one favour to beg of you, and most 
humbly pray you to grant itme. I will not re- 
fuse it, answers he, providing it be just and rea- 
sonable. For the justice of it, says she, there 
can be no question, and you may judge of it by 
the motive which obliges me to demand it of 
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te I have a design to stop the course of that 
arbarity which the sultan exercises upon the 
families of this city. I would dispel those un- 
just fears which so many mothers have of losing 
their daughters in such a fatal manner. Your de- 
sign, daughter, replics the visier,is very commend- 
able; but the disease you would remedy seems 
to me incurable; how do you pretend to effect 
it? Father, says Scheherazade, since by your 
means the sultan makes every day a new mar- 
riage, I conjure you by the tender affection you 
bear to me, to procure nic the honour of his bed. 
The visier ould not hear this without horror.— 
O heavens! replied he, in a passion, have you 
Jost your senses, daughter, that you make such a 
dangerous request to me? You know the sultan 
has sworn by his soul, that he will never lic above 
one night with the same woman, and to order 
her to be killed the next morning ; and would 
you that I should propose you to him? Pray con- 
sider well to what your indiscreet zeal will ex- 
pose you. Yes, dear father, replies the virtuous 
daughter, I know the risk I run; but that does 
not frighten me. If T perish, my death will be 
glorious, and if I succeed, I shall do my coun- 
try an important picce of service. No, no, says 
the visier, whatever you can represent to engage 
me to let you throw yourself into that horrible 
danger, do not you think that ever I will agree 
to it. When the sultan shall order me to strike 
my poniard into your heart, alas! I must obey 
him; and what a dismal cmployment is that for 
a father? Ah! if you do not fear death, vet at 
least be afraid of occasioning me the mortal gricf 
of secing my hand stained with your blood. Once 
more, father, says Scheherazade, grant me the 
favourl beg. Yourstubbornness, replies the visier, 
will make me angry; why will you run headlong 
to your ruin? They that do not foresee the end 
of a dangerous enterprise, can never bring it to 
2 happy issue. I am afraid the same thing will 
happen to you, that happened to the ass, which 
was well, and could not keep hinselfso. What 
misfortune befcl the ass? replies Schehera- 
zadc. I willtell you, says the visier, if you will 
hear me. 


FABLE, 
The Ass, the Ov, and the Labourer. 


A very rich merchant had several country- 
houses, where he had abundance of cattle of all 
sorts. He went with his wife und family to one 
of those estates, in order to improve it himself. 
He had the gift of understanding the language of 
beasts; but with this condition, that he should 
interpret it to nobody on pain of death; and this 
hindered him to communicate to others what he 
had Jcurned by means of this gift. 

IIe had, in the same stall, an ox and an ass; 
and one day as he sat near then, and diverted 
himself to see his children play about him, he 
heard the ox say to the ass, Sprichtly, O how 
happy do I think you, when I consider the ease 
you enjoy, and the little labour that is required 


of you! you are carefully rubbed down and wash 
ed; you have well dressed corn, and fresh clean 
water. Your greatest business is to carry the 
merchant our master, when he has any little jours 
ney to make ; and were it not for that, you would 
be perfectly idle. It is scarce day-light when I 
am fastened to the plough, and there they make 
me work till night, to till up the ground, which 
fatigues me so, that sometimes my strength fails 
me. Besides, the labourer, who is always be- 
hind me, beats me continually. By drawing the 
ploust my tail is all flea’d; and in short, after 
1aving laboured from morning till night, when E 
am brought in, they give me nothing but sorry 
dry beans,not so much as cleansed from sand, or 
other things as pernicious; and to heighten m 
misery, when I have filled my belly with suc 
ordinary stuff, I am forced to lie all night in my 
own dung; so that you see I have reason to en- 
vy your lot. 

The ass did not interrupt the ox, till he had 
said all that he had a mind to say; but when he 
had made an end, answered, They that call you 
a foolish beast do not lie: you are too simple, 
you ict them carry you whither they please, and 
shew no manner of resolution. In the mean 
time, what advantage do you reap by all the in- 
dignitics you sufter? You kill yourself for the 
ease, pleasure, and profit of those that give you 
no thanks for so doing. But they would not treat 
you so, if you had as much courage as strength. 
When they come to fasten you to the stall, 
why do not you make resistance? why do not 
you strike them with your horns, and shew them 
that you are angry, by striking your foot against 
the ground? and, in short, why do you not fright- 
en them by bellowing aloud? Nature has fur- 
nished you with the means to procure you re- 
spect, but you do not make use of them. They 
bring you sorry beans and bad straw ; cat none 
of them, only smell to them, and leave them. If 
you follow the advice I give you, you will quick- 
ly find a change, for which you will thank me. 
The ox took the asys’s advice in very good part, 
and owned he was much obliged to him for it. 

Dear Sprightly, adds he, I will not fail to do 
all that you have said, and you shall see how I 
shall acquit myself. They held their peace after 
this discourse, of which the merchant heard 
every word. 

Next morning betimes, the labourer comes to 
take the ox: he fastened him to the plough, and 
carried him to his ordinary work. The ox, who 
had not forgot the ass’s counsel, was very trouble- 
some and untowardly all that day; and in the 
evening, when the labourer brought him back to 
the stall, and began to fasten him to it, the ma- 
licious beast, instead of presenting his horns 
willingly as he used to do, was restive, and went 
backward bellowing; and then made at the 
labourc:, as if he would have pushed him with 
his horns: in a word, he did all that the ass 
advised him to. Next day the labourer came as 
usual, to take the ox to his labour; but finding 
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the stall full of beans, the straw that he put in 
the night before not touched, and the ox lying 
on the ground with his legs stretched out, and 

nting in a strange manner, he believed him to 
be sick, pitied him, and thinking that it was not 
proper to carry him to work, went immediately 
and acquainted the merchant with it. 

The merchant perceiving that the ox had follow- 
ed all the mischievous advices of the ass, whom 
he thought fit to punish for it, he ordered the 
labourer to go and put the ass in the ox’s place, 
and to be sure to work him hard. The labourer 
did so; the ass was forced to draw the plough 
all that day; which fatigued him so much the 
more, as he was not accustomed to that sort of 
labour; besides, he had been so soundly beat, 
that he could scarce stand when he came back. 

Mean while, the ox was inightily pleased, he 
eat up all that was in his stall, and rested him- 
self the whole day. He wap glad at the heart 
that he had followed the ass’s advice, blessed 
him a thousand times for it, and did not fail to 
compliment him upon it, when he saw him come 
back. ‘The ass answered him not one word, so 
vexed was he to be so ill treated 5 but says with- 
in himself, It is by my own imprudence IT have 
brought this misfortune upon myself; I lived 
happily, every thing smiled upon me. I had all 
that I could wish, it is my own fault that I am 
brought to this miserable condition; and if I 
cannot contrive some way to get out of it, Tam 
certainly undone; and as he spoke thus, his 
strength was so much exhausted, that he fell 
down at his stall, as if he had been half dead. 

Here the grand visier addressed hieiwclf to 
Scheherazade, and said, Daughter, you do just 
like the ass; you will expose yourself to des- 
truction by your falke prudence. “Take my ad- 
vice, be easy, and do not take such measures as 
will hasten your death. Father, replies Sche- 
herazade, the example you bring me is not cap- 
able of making me change my resolution 3 I will 
never cease importuning you until you present 
me to the sultan to be his bride. ‘The visier 
perceiving that she persisted in her demand, re- 
plied, Alas then! since you will continue obsti- 
nate, I shall be obliged to treat you in the same 
manner as the merchant I named just now, 
treated his wife in a ttle time after. 

The merchant, understanding that the as» was 
in a lamentable condition, was curious to know 
what passed betwixt him and the ox ; therefore, 
after supper, he went out by moon-light, and sat 
down by them, his wife bearing him company. 
When he arrived, he heard the ass say to the ox, 
Comrade, tell me, I pray you, what you intend 
to do to-morrow, when the labourer brings you 
meat? What will I do? says the ox ; I will con- 
tinue to do as you taught me. I will go off from 
him, and threaten him with my horns, as I did 
yesterday ; I will feign myself to be sick, and just 
ready to die. Beware of that, replies the ass, it 
will ruin you: for as I came home this evening, 
I heard the merchant, our master, say something 
that makes me tremble for you. Alas! what 


did you hear ? says the ox ; as you love me, hide 
nothing from me, my dear Sprightly. Our master, 
replicd the ass, had these sad expressions to the 
labourer: since the ox does not eat, and is not 
able to work, I would have him killed to-mor- 
row, and we will give his ficsh as an alms to the 
poor for God’s sake ; as for his skin, that will 
be of use to us, and I would have you give it to 
the curricr to dress; therefore do not fail, but 
send for the butcher. This is what I had to tell 
you, says the ass. The concern I have for your 
preservation, and my friendship for you, obliged 
nic to Ict you know it, and to give you new ad- 
vice. As soon as they bring you your bran and 
straw, rise up and eat heartily. Our master will 
by this think that you are cured, and no doubt 
will recall his orders for killing you; whereas if 
you do otherwise, you are certainly gone. 

This discourse had the effect which the ass de= 
signed. The ox was strangely troubled at it, and 
bellowed out for fear. The merchant, who heard 
the discourse very attentively, fell into such a fit 
of laughter, that his wife was surprised at it, and 
said, Pray, husband, tell me what you laugh at 
so heartily, that I may laugh with you. Wife, 
says he, you must content yourself with hearing 
me laugh. No, replies she, I will know the rea- 
son. 1 cannot give you that satisfaction, answers 
he, but only that I laugh at what our ass just 
now said to our ox. The rest is a secret, which 
1 am not allowed to reveal, And what hinders 
you from revealing the secret, says she? If I tell 
it you, answers he, it will cost ne my life. You 
only jeer me, cricd his wife; what you tell me 
now cannot be true. HW yon do not satisfy me 
presently what you an at, und tell me what 
the on and ass said to one another, I swear by 
heaven, that you and I shall never bed again. 

Having spoke thus, she went into the house in 
a great fret, and setting hersclfin a corner, cried 
there all night. Der husband lay alone, and 
finding next morning that she continued in the 
sane humour, told her, she was a very foolish 
woman to afflict herself in that manner, the thing 
was not worth so much; and that it did concern 
her as little to know the matter, as it concerned 
him much to keep it secret: therefore I conjure 
you,said he,tothink no more of it. I shall stil! think 
romuch of it, says she, as never to forbear weep- 
ing till you have satisfied my curiosity, But J tell 
you very seriously, replicd he, that it will cost 
me my life, if I yield to your indiscretion. Let 
what will happen, says she, I do insist upon it, 
I perceive, says the merchant, that it is ipossi- 
ble to bring you to reason; and since I foresee 
that you will occasion your own death by your 
obstinacy, I will call in your children, that they 
may sce you before you dic. Accordingly he 
called for them ; and sent for her father and moe 
ther, and other relations. When they were come, 
and heard the reason of their being called for, 
they did all they could to convince her that she 
was in the wrong, but to no purpose: she told 
them, she would rather die than yield that point 
to her husband. Her father and mother spoke 
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to her by herself, and told her that what she de- 
sired to know was of no importance to her; but 
they could gain nothing upon her, either by their 
authority or intreaties. When her children saw 
that nothing would prevail to bring her out of 
that sullen temper, they wept bitterly. The mer- 
chant himself was like a man out of his senses ; 
and was almost ready to risk his own life, to save 
that of his wife, whom he loved dearly. 

Now, my daughter, says the visier to Schche- 
razade, this merchant had fifty hens, and a cock, 
with a dog that gave good heed to all that pass- 
ed; and while the merchant was set down, as I 
said, and considering what he had best to do, he 
sees his dog run towards the cock, as he was 
treading a hen, and heard him speak to him thus: 
Cock, says he, I am sure heaven will not let you 
live Jong; are you not ashamed to do that thing 
to-lay? The cock standing up on tiptoe, answers 
the dog fiercely, And why should I not do it to- 
day as well as other days? If you do not know, 
seplies the dog, then I tell you, that this da 
our master is in great perp ward His wife 
would have him reveal a secret, which is of such 
a nature, that it will cost him his life if he doth 
it. Things are come to that pass, that it is to 
be feared he will scarcely have resolution enough 
to resist his wife’s obstinacy; for he loves her, 
and is affected with the tears that she continually 
sheds, and perhaps it may cost him his life. We 
are all alarmed at it, and you only insult our 
melancholy, and have the impudence to divert 
yourself with your hens, 

The cock answered the dog’s reproof thus: 
What ! has our master so little sense? He has 
but one wife and cannot govern her; and though 
I have fifty, I make them all do what I please. 
Let him make use of his reason, he will speedily 
find a way to rid himself of his trouble. How, 
says the dog, what would you have him do? Let 
him go into the room where his wife is, says the 
cock, lock the door, and take a good stick and 

‘thrash her well, and I will answer for it, that 
will bring her to her right wits, and make her 
forbear to ask him any more what he ought not 
to tell her. The merchant had no sooner heard 
what the cock said, but he took up a good stick, 
went to his wife, whom he found still a-crying, 
and shutting the door, belaboured her so soundly, 
that she cried out, It is enough, husband, it is 
enough, let me alone, and I will never ask the 
question more. Upon this, perceiving that she 
repented of her impertinent curiosity, he forbore 
drubbing her; and opening the door, her friends 
came in, were glad to find her cured of her ob- 
stinacy, and complimented her husband upon 
this happy expedient to bring his wife to reason. 
Daughter, adds the grand visier, you deserve to 
be treated as the merchant treated his wife. 

Father, replies Scheherazade, 1 beg you would 
not take it ill that I persist in my opinion. I 
am nothing moved by the story of that woman. 
I can tell you abundance of others, to persuade 

‘ou that you ought not to oppose my design. 
eaides, pardon me for declaring to you, that 


your opposing me would be in vain; for if your 
paternal affection should hinder you to grant m 
request, I would go and offer myself to the sul- 
tan. In short, the father being overcome by 
the resolution of his daughter, yielded to her im- 
portunity ; and though he was very much griev- 
ed that he could not divert her from such a fatal 
resolution, he went that minute to acquaint the 
sultan, that next night he would bring him 
Scheherazade. ; 
The sultan was much surprised at the sacri- 
fice which the grand visier made to him. How 
could you resolve upon it, says he, to bring me 
our own daughter? Sir, answers the visier, it is 
her own offer. The sad destiny that attends it 
could not scare her; she prefers the honour of 
being your majesty’s wife one night, to her life. 
But do not mistake yourself, visier, says the sul- 
tun; to-morrow, when I put Scheherazade into 
your hands, I expect you should take away her 
life: and if you fail, I swear that yourself shall 
dic. Sir, rejoins the visier, my heart without 
doubt will be full of grief to execute your com- 
mands: but it is to no purpose for nature to 
munnur: though I be her father, I will answer 
for the fidelity of my hand to obey your order. 
Schahriar accepted his ministcr’s offer, and told 
him he might bring his daughter when he pleas- 


o 

The grand visier went with the news to Sche- 
herazade, who received it with as much joy, as 
if it had been the most agreeable thing in the 
world: she thanked her father for having obliged 
her in so sensible a manner; and _ perceiving 
that he was overwhelmed with grief, she told 
him, in order to his consolation, that she hoped 
he would never repent his having married her to 
the sultan; but that, on the contrary, he would 
have cause to rejoice in it all his days. 

All her business was to put herself in a con- 
dition to appear before the sultan; but before 
she went, she took her sister Dimarzade apart, 
and says to her, My dear sister, I have need of 
your help in a matter of very great importance, 
and must pray you not to deny itme. My fa- 
ther is going to carry me to the sultan to be his 
wife; do not Jet this frighten you, but hear me 
with patience. As soon as I come to the sultan, 
I will pray him to allow you to lie in the bride- 
chamber, that I may enjoy your company this 
one night more. If I obtain that favour, as I 
hope to do, remember to awake me to-morrow, 
an hour before day, and to address me in these 
or some such words: My sister, if you be not 
asleep, I pray you, that till day break, which 
will be very speedily, you would tell me one of 
the fine stories of which you have read so many. 
Immediately I will tell you one; and I hope by 
this means to deliver the city from the conster- 
nation they are under at present. Dinarzade an- 
swered, that she would obey with pleasure what 
she requiied of her. 

The time of going to bed being come, the grand 
visier conducted Scheherazade to the palace, and 
retired, after haying introduced her into the sul- 
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tan’s apartment. As soon as the sultan was left 
alone with her, he ordered her to uncover her 
face, and found it so beautiful, that he was per- 
fectly charmed with her; and perceiving her to 
be in tears, asked her the reason. Sir, answer- 
ed Scheherazade, I have a sister, who loves me 
tenderly, as I do her, and I could wish that she 
might be allowed to be all night in this chamber, 
that I might see her, and bid her once more 
adieu: Will you be pleased to allow me the 
comfort of giving her this last testimony of my 
friendship? Schehriar having consented to it, 
Dinarzade was sent for, who came with all pos- 
sible diligence. The sultan went to bed with 
Scheherazade upon an alcove raised very high, 
according to the custom of the monarchs of the 
east; and Dinarzade lay in a bed that was pre- 
pared for her near the foot of the alcove. 

An hour before day, Dinarzade being awake, 
failed not to do as her sister ordered her. My 
dear sister, cries she, if you be not asleep, J pray, 
until day-break, which will be in a very little 
time, that you will tell me one of those pleasant 
stories you have read; alas! this may, perhaps, 
be the last time that ever I shall have that satis- 
faction. 

Scheherazade, instead of answering her sister, 
addressed herself to the sultan, thus: Sir, will 
your majesty be pleased to allow me to give my 
sister this satisfaction ? With all my heart, an- 
swers the sultan. Then Schelhcrazade bid her 
sister listen, and afterwards addressing herself to 
Schahriar, began thus. 


THE FIRST NIGHT. 


The Merchant and the Genie. 


S1r,—There was formerly a merchant, who had 
a great estate in lands, goods and money. He 
had abundance of deputies, factors, and slaves. 
He was obliged from time to time to take jour- 
nies, and talk with his correspondents 3 and one 
day being under a necessity of going a long jour- 
ney, about an affair of importance, he took horse, 
and put a portmanteau behind him, with some 
biscuits and dates, because he had a great desart 
to pass over, where he could have no manner of 
provisions. He arrived without any accident at 
the end of his journey, and having dispatched 
his aftairs, took horse again, in order to return 
home. 

_ The fourth day of his journey, he was so much 
incommoded by the heat of the sun, and the re- 
ficction of that heat from the earth, that he turn- 
ed out of the road to refresh himself under some 
trees that he saw in the country. There he found 
at the root of a great walnut tree, a fountain of 
very clear running water ; and alighting, tied his 
horse to a branch of the tree, and sitting down 
by the fountain, took some biscuits and dates 
out of his portmanteau, and as he eat his dates, 
threw the shells about on both sides of him. 
When he had done eating, being a good Mussul- 


man, he washed his hands, his face, and his feet, 
and said his prayers. He had not made an end, 
but was still on his knees, when he saw a Genie 
Spee» all white with age, and of a monstrous 
bulk; who advancing towards him with a scymi- 
tar in his hand, spoke to him in a terrible voice 
thus: Rise up, that I may kill thee with this scy- 
nitar, as you have killed my son; and accompa- 
nied those words with a frightful cry. The mer- 
chant, being as much frightened at the hidcous 
shape of the monster, as at those threatening 
words, answered him trembling : Alas! my good 
lord, of what crime can I be guilty towards you, 
that you should take away my life? I will, re- 
plies the genie, kill thee, as shag hast killed my 
son, QO heaven! says the merchant, how should 
I kill your son? I did not Know him, nor ever 
saw him. Did not you sit down when you came 
hither? replies the genic ; did not you take dates 
out of your portmanteau, and as you eat thein, 
did not you throw the shells about on both sides? 
I did all that you say, answers the merchant, I 
cannot deny it. If it be so, replies the genie, I 
tell thee, that thou hast killed my son; and the 
way was thus: when you threw your nut-shells 
about, my son was passing by, and you threw 
one of them into his eye, which killed him ; 
therefore I must kill thee. Ah! my lord, pardon 
me! cried the merchant. No pardon, answers 
the genie, no mercy. Is it not just, to kill him 
that has killed another? I agree to it, says the 
merchant ; but certainly I never killed your son, 
and if I have, it was unknown to me, and I did 
it innocently : therefore I beg you to pardon me, 
and to suffer me to live. No, no, says the genie, 
persisting in his resolution, I must kill thee, 
since thou hast killed my son; and then taking 
the merchant by the arm, threw him with his 
face upon the ground, and lifted up his scymitar 
to cut off his head. 

The merchant, all in tears, protested he waa 
innocent, bewailed his wife and children, and 
spoke to the genie in the most moving expres- 
sions that could be uttered. The genic, with 
his scymitar still lifted up, had so much patience, 
as to hear the wretch make an end of his lamen- 
tations, but would not relent, All this whining, 
pays the monster, is to no purpose ; though you 
should shed tcars of blood, that shall not hinder, 
me to kill thee, as thou killed’st my son. Why, 
replied the merchant, can nothing prevail with 
you? Will you absolutely take away the life of 
a poor innocent? Yes, replied the genie, I am 
resolved upon it. 

As Scheherazade had spoke those words, a 
ceiving it was day, and knowing that the sultan 
rose betimes in the morning to say his prayers, 
and hold his council, Scheherazade held her 
peace. Lord, sister, says Dinarzade, what a 
wonderful story is this! The remainder of it, 
says Scheherazade, is more surprising; and you 
will be of my mind, if the sultan will let me 
live this day, and permit me to tell it out next 
night. Schahriar, who had listened to Sche- 
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herazade with pleasure, says to himself, I will stay 
till to-morrow, for I can at any time put her to 
death, when she has made an end of her story. 
So having resolved not to take away Schehera- 
zade’s life that day, he rose and went to his 
prayers, and then called his council. 

] this while the grand visier was terribly un- 
easy. Instead of sleeping, he spent the night in 
sighs and groans, bewailing the lot of his daugh- 
ter, of whom he believed that he himself should 
be the executioner. And as, in this melancholy 
prospect, he was afraid of seeing the sultan, he 
was agreeably surprised, when he saw the prince 
enter the council-chamber, without giving him 
the fatal orders he expected. 

The sultan, according to his custom, spent the 
day in regulating his affairs: and when night 
came, he went to bed with Scheherazade. Next 
morning before day, Dinarzade failed not to ad- 
dress herself to her sister, thus: My dear sister, 
if you be not asleep, I pray you, till day-break, 
which must be in a very little time, to go on 
with the story you began last night. The sultan, 
without staying till Scheherazade asked him 
Ieave, bid her make an end of the story of the 
Genie and the Merchant, for he longed to hear 
the issue of it ; upon which Scheherazade spoke, 
and continued the story as follows. 


THE SECOND NIGHT. 


Wen the merchant saw that the genic was 
going to cut off his head, he cried out aloud, and 
said, For heaven’s sake, hold your hand! allow 
me one word, be so good as to grant me some 
respitc: allow me but time to bid my wife and 
children adieu, and to divide my estate among 
them by will, that they may not go to law with 
one another after my deaths and when I have 
done so, I will come back to the same place, and 
submit to whatever you shall please to order con- 
cerning me. But, says the genic, if I grant you 
the time you demand, I doubt you will never re- 
turn. If you will believe my oath, answers the 
merchant, I swear by all that is sacred, that I 
will come and meet you here without fail. What 
time do you demand then, replies the genie? I 
ask a year, says the merchant; I cannot have 
less to order my affairs, end to prepare myself 
to die without regrct. -But I promise you, that 
this day twelve months I will return under these 
trees, to put myself into your hands. Do you 
take heaven to witness to this promise, says the 
eonie? Ido, answers the merchant, and repeat 
it, and you may rely upon my oath. Upon this 
the genie left him near the fountain, and dis- 
appeared. 

Fhe merchant, being recovered from his fright, 
mounted his horse, and set forward on his jour- 
ney: and as he was glad, on the one hand, that 
he had escaped so great a danger; so he was 
mortally sorry on the other, when he thought on 
his fatal oath. When he came home, his wife 
and children received him with all the demonstra- 
tions of'a perfect joy. But he, instead of muk- 
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ing them answerable returns, fell a-weeping bit- 
terly ; from whence they readily conjectured. 
that something extraordinary had befallen him, 
His wife asked the reason of his excessive grief 
and tears; We arc all overjoyed, says she, at your 
return, but you frighten us to sce you in this 
condition ; pray tell us the cause of your sorrow. 
Alas, replies the husband, the cause of it is, that 
I have but a year to live; and then told what had 
irae betwixt him and the genie, and that he 
iad given him his oath to return at the end of 
the year, to reccive death from his hands. 

When they had heard this sad news, they all 
began to lament heartily : his wife made a pitiful 
outcry, beat her face, and tore her hair. The 
children being all in tears, made the house re- 
sound with their groans 3 and the father, not be- 
ing able to overcome nature, mixed his tears 
with theirs : so that, in a word, it was the most 
affecting spectacle that any man could behold. 

Next morning, the merchant applicd himself 
to put his affairs in order; and, first of all, to pay 
his debts. He made presents to his friends, gave 
great alms to the poor, set his slaves of both 
sexes at liberty, divided his estate among his 
children, appointed guardians for such of them 
as were not come of age; and restoring to his 
wife all that was due to her by contract of mar- 
riage, he gave her, over and above, all that he 
could do by law. 

At last the year expired, and go he must. He 
put his burial-cloaths in his portmanteau; but 
never was there such gricf seen, as when he 
came to bid his wifé and children adieu. They 
could not think of parting, but resolved to go 
along and to die with him; but finding that he 
must be forced to part with those dear objects, 
he spohe to them thus: My dear wife and chil- 
dren, says he, I ebey the order of heaven in 
quitting you ; follow my example, submit coura- 
reously to this necessity, and consider that it is 
the destiny of man to die. Having said those 
words, he went out of the hearing of the cries of 
his family; and taking his journey, arrived at 
the place where he promised to meet the genie, 
on the day appointed. He alighted, and setting 
himself down by the fountain, waited the com- 
ing of the genie with all the sorrow imaginable. 
Whilst he languished in this cruel expectation, a 
good old man, leading a bitch, appeared, and 
drew near him: they saluted one another, after 
which the old man says to him, Brother, may I 
ask you why you are come into this desart place, 
where there is nothing but evil spirits, and by 
consequence you cannot be safe ? To look upon 
these fine trees, indeed, one would think the 
place inhabited ; but it is a true wilderness, where 
it is not safe to stay long. 

The merchant satisfied his curiosity, and told 
him the adventure which obliged him to be there. 
The oli man listened to him with astonishment; 
and when he had done, cried out, this is the 
most surprising thing in the world, and you are 
bound by the most inviolable oath ; however, I 
will be witness of your interview with the gente ; 
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and sitting down by the merchant, they talked 
together.—But I see day, says Scheherazade, and 
must leave off; but the best of the story is yet 
to come. The sultan, resolving to hear the 
end of it, suffered her to live that day also. 


THE THIRD NIGITe 


NEXT morning Dinarzade made the same re- 
quest to her sister as formerly, thus: My dear 
sister, says she, if you be not asleep, tell me 
one of those pleasant stories you have read: but 
the sultan, willing to understand what followed 
betwixt the merchant and the genie, bid her go 
on with that; which she did as follows: 

Sir, while the merchant, and the old man that 
led the bitch, were talking, they saw another old 
man coming to them, followed by two black dogs ; 
after they had saluted one another, he asked them 
what they did in that place? The old man with 
the bitch told him the adventure of the merchant 
and genie, with all that had past betwixt them, 
particularly the merchant’s oath. He added, 
that this was the day agreed on, and that he was 
resolved to stay and sce the issue. 

The second old man, thinking it also worth 
his curiosity, resolved to do the like: he like- 
wise sat down by them; and they had scarce be- 
gun to talk together, but there came a third old 
man, who addressing himself to the two former, 
asked why the merchant that sat with them look- 
ed so melancholy. They told him the reason of 
it; which appeared so extraordinary to hin, that 
he also resolved to be witness to the result, and 
for that end sat down with then. 

In a little time, they perceived in the field a 
thick vapour, like a cloud of dust raised by a 
whirlwind, advancing towards them, which va- 
nished all of a sudden, and then the genic ap- 
peared; who, without saluting them, came up 
to the merchant with his drawn scymitar, and, 
taking him by the arm, says, Get thee up, that 
I may kill thee, as thou didst kill my son. The 
merchant and the three old men being frightencd, 
began to lament, and to fill the air with their 
cries.—Here Schcherazade, perceiving day, left 
off her story, which did so much whet the sul- 
tan’s curiosity, that he was absolutely resolved 
to hear the end of it, and put off the sultaness’s 
execution till the next day. 

Nobody can express the grand visier’s joy, 
when he perceived that the sultan did not order 
him to kill Scheherazade; his family, the court, 


and all the people in general, were astonished 
at It. 


THE FOURTH NIGHT. 


TowaRbs the end of the following night, Di- 
narzade failed not to awake the sultaness. My 
dear sister, says she, if you be not asleep, pray 
tell me one of your fine stories. Then Sche- 
herazade, with the sultan’s permission, spoke 
as follows : 

Sir, when the old man that led the bitch, saw 
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the genie lay hold of the merchant, and about 
to kill him without pity, he threw himself at the 
feet of the monster, and kissing them, says to 
him: Prince of Genies, I most humbly request 
you to suspend your anger, and do me the fa- 
vour to hear me. I will tell you the history of 
my life, and of the bitch you see: and if you 
think it more wonderful and surprising than the 
adventure of the merchant you are going to kill, 
I hope you will pardon the poor unfortunate man 
the third of his crime. The genie took some 
time to consult upon it; but answered at last, 
Well then, I agrec to it. 


The History of the first Old Man, and the 
itch. 


T sHALyL begin then, says the old man ; listen 
to me, I pray you, with attention. ‘This bitch 
you see, Is my cousin, ray, what is more, iny 
wife: she was only twelve years of age when I 
married her, so that I may justly say, she ought 
as much to regard me as hie father, ay her kins- 
man and husband. 

We lived together twenty years without any 
children, yet her barrenness did not hinder my 
having a great deal of complaisance and friend- 
ship for her. The desire of having children only, 
made ine to buy a slave, by whom I had a son, 
who was extremely promising. My wife being 


jealous, conceived a hatred for both mother aud 


child ; but concealed it so well, that I did not 
know it till it was too late. 

Mean time my son grew up, and was ten y cars 
old, when T was obliged to undertake a journey : 
before I went I recommended to my wife, of 
whom ] had no mistrust, the slave ual her son, 
and prayed her to take care of them during iny 
absence, which was for a whole year. She made 
use of that time to satisfy her hatred; she ap- 
plied herself to magic, and when she knew 
enough of that diabolical art to execute her hor- 
rible contrivance, the wretch carricd my son to 
a desolate place, where, by her enchantments,, 
she enn him into a calf, and gave him to 
my farmer to fatten, pretending she had bought 
him. Her fury did not stop at this abominable, 
action, but she likewise changed the slave into 
a cow, and gave her also to my farmer. 

At my return, I asked for the mcether and 
child: Your slave, says she, is dead; and for 

our son, I know not what is become of him : I 

ave not seen him these two months. I was 
troubled at the death of the slave; but my son 
having only disappeared, as she told me, I was 
in hopes he would return in a little time. How- 
cver, eight months passed, and I heard nothing 
of him. When the festival of the great Bairam 
happened, to celebrate the same, I sent to my 
farmer for one of the fattest cows to sacrifice ; 
and he sent me one accordingly. The cow 
which he brought me was my slave, the unfor- 
tunate mother of my son. I tied her, but as I 
was going to sacrifice her, she bellowcd pitifully, 
and I could perceive streams of tcars run from 
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her eyes. This seemed to me very extraordinary, 
and finding myself, in spite of all I could do, 
seized with pity, I could not find in my heart to 
give her the blow, but ordered my farmer to get 
me another. 

My wife, who was present, was enraged at 
oa Feri sion, and opposing herself to an order 

ich disappointed her malice, she cries out: 
What do you do, husband? Sacrifice that cow, 
farmer has not a finer, nor one fitter for 
that use. Out of complaisance to my wife, I 
came again to the cow, and combating my pity, 
which suspended the sacrifice, was going to give 
her the fatal blow, when the victim redoubling 
her tears, and bellowing, disarmed me a second 
time. Then I put the mell into the farmer’s 
hands, and bade him take and sacrifice her him- 
self, for her tears and bellowing pierced my 
heart. 

The farmer, less compassionate than J, sacri- 
ficed her; and when he flayed her, found her 
nothing but bones, though to us she seemed 
very fat. Take her to yoursclf, says I to the 
farmer, I quit her to you; give her in alms, or 
which way you will; and if you have a very fat 
calf, bring it me in her stead. I did not inform 
myself what he did with the cow; but soon after 
he took her away, he came with a very fat calf. 
Though I knew not that the calf was my son, 
yet I could not forbear being moved at the sight 
of him. On his part, as svon as he saw me, he 
made so great an effort to come to me, that he 
broke his cord, threw himself at my feet, with 
bis head against the ground, as if’ he would ex- 
cite my compassion, conjuring mc not to be so 
crue] as to take his life ; and did as much as was 
possible for him to do, to signify that he was 
my son. 

I was more surprised and affected with this 
action, than with the tears of the cow : I found 
a tender pity, which made me concern myself 
for him, or rather nature did its duty. Go, says 
I to the farmer, carry home that calf; take great 
care of him, and bring me another in his stead 
immediately. 

As soon as my wife heard me say so, she im- 
mediately cried out, What do you do, husband ? 
Take my advice, sacrifice no other calf but that. 
Wife, says I, I will not sacrifice him, J will 
spare him, and pray do not you oppose it. The 
wicked woman had no regard to my desire, she 
hated my son too much, to consent that I should 
save him; I tied the poor creature, and taking 
up the fatal knife—Here Scheherazade stopt, 
because she perceived day-light. 

Then Dinarzade said, Sister, I am enchanted 
with this story, which bespeaks my attention so 

ly. If the sultan will suffer me to live 
to-day, answers Scheherazade, what I have to 
tell you to-morrow will divert you abundantly 
more. Schahriar, curious to know what would 
become of the old man’s son that led the bitch, 
told the sultaness, he would be very glad to 
hear the end of that story next night. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


THE FIFTII NIGHT. 


WHEN day began to draw near, Dinarzade put 
her sister’s orders in execution very exactly : 
who being awaked, prayed the sultan to allow 
her to give Dinarzade that satisfaction, which 
the prince, who took so much pleasure in the 
story himself, willingly agreed to. 

Sir, then, says Scheherazade, the first old 
man who led the bitch, continuing his story to 
the genie, the two other old men, and the mer- 
chant, proceeded thus: I took the knife, says 
he, and was going to strike it into my son’s 
throat; when turning his eyes, bathed with tears, 
in a languishing manner, towards me, he affect- 
ed me so, that I had not strength to sacrifice 
him, but let the knife fall, and told my wife 
positively that I would have another calf to sacri- 
fice, and not that. She used all endeavours to 
make me change my resolution; but I continu- 
ed firm, and pacified her, by promising that I 
would sacrifice him against the Bairam next 
year. 

Next morning, my farmer desired to speak 
with me alone ; and told me, I come, says he, to 
tell you a piece of news, for which, I hope, you 
will return me thanks. 1 have a daughter that 
has some skill in magic : Yesterday, as I carried 
back the calf, which you would not sacrifice, I 
perceived she laughed when she saw him, and in 
a moment after fell a weeping. I asked her why 
she acted two such contrary parts at one and the 
same time. Father, replics she, the calf you 
bring back is our landlord’s son: I laughed for 
joy to sec him still alive, and I wept at the re- 
membrance of the sacrifice that was made the 
other day of his mother, who was changed into 
a cow. These two metamorphoses were made by 
the enchantments of our master’s wife, who hated 
the mother and son. This is what my daughter 
told me, said the farmer, and I coine to acquaint 
you with it. 

At these words, the old man adds, I leave you 
to think, my Jord genie, how much I was sur- 
prised : I went immediately to my farmer, to 
speak with his daughter myself. As soon as I 
came, I went forthwith to the stall where my son 
was; he could not answer my embraces, but re- 
ceived them in such a manner, as fully satisfied 
me he was my son. 

The farmer’s daughter came : My good maid, 
says I, can you restore my son to his former 
shape? Yes, says she, I can. Ah! says I, if 
you can, I will make you mistress of all my for- 
tune. She replied to me, smiling, You are our 
master, and I know very well what I owe to you, 
but I cannot restore your son into his former 
shape, but on two conditions: The first is, that 
you give him for my husband, and the second is, 
that you allow me to punish the person who 
changed him into a calf. For the first, says I, I 
agree to it with all my heart: Nay, I promise 
you more, a considerable estate for yourself, in- 
dependent of what I design for my son: In a 
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word, you shall see how I will reward the great 
service I expect from you. As to what relates 
to my wifc, I also agree to it: A person that 
has been capable of committing such a criminal 
action, deserves very well to be punished: I 
leave her to you, only I must pray you not to 
take her life. I am i a-going then, answers 
she, to treat her as she hastreated your son ; I 
agree to it, says I, provided you restore my son 
to me beforehand. 

Then the maid took a vessel full of water, 
pronounced words over it that I did not under- 
stand, and addressing herself to the calf, O calf, 
says she, if thou wast created by the Almighty 
and Sovereign Master of the world, such as you 
nie at this time, continue in that form ; but 
if thou beest a man, and art changed into a calf 
by enchantment, return to thy natural shape, by 
the permission of the sovereign Creator. As she 
spoke these words, she threw water upon him, 
and in an instant he recovered his first shape. 

My son, my dear son, cried I, immediately 
embracing him with such a transport of joy, that 
I knew not what I was doing; it is heaven that 
has sent us this young maid to take off the hor 
rible charm by which you were enchanted, and 
to avenge the injury done to you and your mo- 
ther. I doubt not, but in achnowledgment, you 
will take your deliverer to wife, as I have pro- 
mised. He consented to it with joy; but before 
they married, she changed my wife into a bitch ; 
and this is she you see here. I desired she 
should have this shape, rather than another less 
agreeable, that we might see’her in the family 
without horror. 

Since that time, my son is become a widower, 
and gone to travel; und it being several years 
since I heard of him, I am come abroad to in- 
quire after him; and not being willing to trust 
any body with my wife, while I should come 
home, I thought fit to carry her every where 
with me. This is the history of myself and this 
bitch, is it not one of the most wonderful and 
surprising that can be? I agree it is, says the 
genie, and upon that account, I forgive the mer- 
chant a third of his crime. 

When the first old man, Sir, continued the 
sultaness, had finished his story, the second, 
who led the two black dogs, addressed himself 
to the genie, and says to him: I am going to 
tell you what happened to me, and these two 
black dogs you see by me, and I am certain you 
will = that my story is yet more surprising than 
that which you have just now heard, but when I 
have told it you, I hope you will be pleased to 
pardon the merchant the second third of his 
crime. Yes, replies the genie, provided your 
story surpass that of the bitch. Then the second 
old man began in this manner. But as Schehe- 
razade pronounced these words, she saw it was 
day, and left off speaking. 

O heaven! sister, says Dinarzade, those ad- 
vntures are very singular. Sister, replies the 
pbultaness, they are not comparable to those 
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which I have to tell you next night, if the sul 
tan, my lord and master, be so good as to let ma 
live. Schahriar answered nothing to that, but 
rose up, said his prayers, and went to council, 
without giving any order against the life of the 
charming Scheherazade. 


THE SIXTH NIGHT. 


THE sixth night being come, the sultan and 
his lady went to bed. Dinarzade awaked at the 
usual hour, and calling to the sultaness, says, 
Dear sister, if you be not asleep, I pray you, un- 
til it be day, to satisfy my curiosity; lam impa- 
tient to hear the story of the old man and the 
two black dogs. The sultan consented to it 
with-pleasure, being no less desirous to know the 
story than Dinaszade 3 and Scheherazade conti- 
nucd it as follows : 


The Story of the second Old Man, and the twa 
black Dogs. 


GREAT prince of genies, says the old man, 
you must know that we are three brothers, I and 
the two black dogs you sec: Our father left cach 
of us, when he died, one thousand sequins ; with 
that sum we entered mto the same way of liv- 
ing, and became merchants. A little time after 
we had opened shop, my eldest brother, one of 
those two dogs, resolved to travel and trade in 
foreign countrics. Upon this design, he sold his 
estate, and bought goods proper for the trade he 
intended. 

IIe went away, and was absent a whole year, 
at the end of which, a poor man, who I thought 
had come to ask alms, presented him before me 
in my shop. I said to him, God help you. God 
help you also, answered he, is it possible you do 
not know ne? Upon this 1 looked to him nar- 
rowly, and knew him: Ah, brother, cried I, em- 
bracing him, how could I know you in this con- 
dition ? I made him come into my house, and 
ashed him concerning his health, and the success 
of his travels) Do not ask me that question, 
says he; when you see me, you sec all ; it would 
only rencw my grict, to tell you all the particu- 
lars of the misfortunes that have befallen me, 
and reduced me to this condition since I left 
you. 

1 immediately shut up my shop, and carryin 
him to a bath, ‘aave him the bent cloaths T had 
by me; and examining my books, and finding 
that I had doubled my stock, that is to say, that 
I was worth two thousand sequins, I gave him 
one half. With that, says I, brother, you may 
make up your loss. He joyfully accepted the 
proffer, recovered himself, and we lived together 
as before. 

Some time after, my second brother, who is 
the other of these two dogs, would also sell his 
estate: I, and his other brother, did all we could 
to divert him rom it, but could not. He sold it, 
and with the money bought such goods as were 
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suitable to the trade he designed. He joined a 
raravan, and took a journey. He returned at 
the end of the year, in the same condition as my 
other brother; and I having gained another 
thousand sequins, gave him them, with which he 
furnished his shop, and continued to follow his 
trade. 

Some time after, one of my brothers comcs to 
me to propose a trading voyage with them ; I 
immediately rejected their proposal. You have 
travelled, says I, and what have you gained by it ? 
Who can assure me, that! shall be more success- 
ful than you have been ? They represented to 
me in vain, all that they thought fit, to prevail 
upon me to engage in that design with them, for 
I constantly refused ; but they importuned me 
so much, that after having resisted their solicita- 
tions five whole years, they overcame mc at last: 
but when we were to make preparations for our 
voyage, and to buy goods necessary to the under- 
taking, I fouxd they had spent all, and that they 
had not one farthing left of the thousand sequins 
TI had given cach of them. I did not, however, 
upbraid them in the least with it. On the con- 
trary, my stock being six thousand sequins, I 
shared the half of it with them, telling them, My 
brothers, we must venture these three thousand 
sequins, and hide the rest in some sure place ; 
that in case our voyage be no more successful 
than yours were fermerly, we may have wlierc- 
with to assist us, and to folluw our ancient way 
of living. I gave each of them a thousand se- 
quins, and keeping as much for myself, I buried 
the other three thousand in a corner of my house. 
W'e bought our goods, and after having embarh- 
ed them on board ofa vessel, which we freighted 
betwixt us three, we put to sea with a favour- 
able wind. After a month’s sail—But I see day, 
says Scheherazade, I must stop here. 

Sister, says Dinarzade, this story promises a 
great deal; I fancy the rest of it must be very 
extraordinary. You are not mistaken, says the 
sultaness, and if the sultan will allow me to tell 
it you, I am persuaded it will very much divert 
you. Schahriar got up as he did the day before, 
without esplaining his mind ; but gave no order 
to the grand visier to kill his daughter. 


THE SEVENTH NIGIIT. 


WHIEN the seventh night drew near a close, 
Dinarzade awaked the sultaness, and prayed her 
to continue the story of the second old man. I 
will, answered Schcherazade, provided the sul- 
tan, my lord and master, do not oppose it. Not 
at all, says Schahriar ; I am so far from Opposing 
it, that I desire you earnestly to go on with it. 
To resume the thread of the story, says Sche- 
herazade, you must know that the old man who 
led the two dogs, continued his story to the ge- 
nie, the other two old men and the merchant, 
thus : In short, says he, after two months sail 
we arrived happily at a port, where we landed, 
and had a very great vent for our goods. I, es- 
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ially, sold mine so well, that I gained ten to 
one: and we bought commodities of that coun- 
try, to transport and sell in our own. 

When we were ready to embark, in order to 
return, I met, upon the banks of the sea, a lady 
handsome enough, but poorly clad: She came 
up to me presently, kissed my hand, peyes me 
with the greatest earnestness imaginable to marry 
her, and take her along with me. I made some 
difficulty to agree to it; but she said so many 
things to persuade me, that I ought to make no 
objection to her poverty, and that ¥ should have 
all the reason in the world to be satisfied with 
her conduct, that I yielded. I ordered fit appa- 
rel to be made for her ; and after having married 
her, according to form, I took her on board, and 
we sect sail. During the navigation, I found the 
wife I had taken, had so many good qualities, 
that I loved her every day more and more. In 
the mean time, my two brothers, who had not 
managed their affairs so well as I did mine, en- 
vied my prosperity, and their fury carried them 
so far, as to conspire against my life: so that 
one night, when my wife and I were asleep, they 
threw us both into the sca. 

My wife was a fairy, and by consequence, ge- 
nie, you know well, she could not be drowned : 
but for me, it is certain, I had been lost, without 
her help. I had scarcely fallen into the water, 
till she took me up and carricd me to an island. 
When it was day, the fairy said to me, You see, 
hushand, that by saving your life, I have not re- 
warded you ill for your kindness tome. Yon 
must know, that I am a fairy, and that being up- 
on the bank of the sca, when you were going to 
embark, I found I had a strong inclination for 
you; Thad a mind to try your goodness, and 
presented myself before you in that disguise 
wherein you saw me. You have dealt very ge- 
nerously with me, and I am mighty glad to have 
found an opportunity of testifying my acknow- 
ledgments to you: But I am incensed against 
your brothers, and nothing will satisfy me but 
their lives. 

I listened to this discourse of the fairy, with 
admiration ; I thanked her as well as I could, for 
the great kindness she had done me: But, ma- 
dam, says I, for my brothers, I beg you to par- 
don them; whatever cause they have given me, 
I am not crucl enough to desire their death. I 
told her the particulars of what I had done for 
them, which increased her indignation so, that 
she cried out, I must immediately fly after those 
ungrateful traitors, and take speedy vengeance 
on them; I will drown their vessel, and throw 
them into the bottom of the sea. No, my good 
lady, replicd I, for the sake of heaven do not so ; 
moderate your anger, consider that they are 
my brothers, and that we must do good for evil. 

I pacified the fairy by those words; and as 
soon as ] had spoke them, she transported me in 
an instant from the island where we were, to the 
roof of my own house, which was terrassed, and 
disappeared in a moment. I went down, opened 
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the doors, and dug up the three thousand se- 
quins I had hid. I went afterwards to the place 
where my shop was, which I also opened, and 
was complimented by the merchants, my neigh- 
bours, upon my return. When I went to my 
house, I perceived two black dogs, which came 
to me in a very submissive manner ; I knew not 
what it meant, but was much astonished at it. 
But the fairy, who appeared immediately, says 
to me, Husband, do not be surprised to see these 
two black dogs by you; they are your two bro- 
thers. 1 was troubled at those words, and ask- 
ed her by what power they were transformed. 
It was I that did it, says she, at least I gave com- 
mission to one of my sisters to do it, who at the 
same time sunk their ship. You have lost the 
goods you had on board, but I will make it up 
another way. As to your two brothers, I have 
condemned them to remain five years in that 
ae Their perfidiousness too well deserves 
such a penance 3 and in short, after having told 
me where I might hear of her, she disappeared. 

Now the five years being out, Iam travelling 
in quest of her 3 and as I passed this way, linet 
this merchant, and the goud old man that led 
the bitch, and sat down by them. ‘This is my 
history, O prince of Genies, do not you think it 
very extraordinary? 1 own it, says the genie, 
and upon that account, remit the merchant the 
second third of the crime which he had commit- 
ted against me. 

As soon as the second old man had finished 
his story, the third began, and made the like de- 
mand of the genie, with the two first; that i> 
to say, to pardon the merchant the other third 
of his crime, provided the story he had to tell 
him exceeded the two he had already heard, for 
singular events. The genie made him the same 
promise he had done the other two. Heathen, 
then, says the old man to him, But day ap- 
pears, says Scheherazade, I must stop here. 

I cannot cnough admire, sister, says Dinar- 
zade, the adventures you have told me. IT know 
abundance more, answers the sultaness, that 
are still more wonderful. Schahriar, willing to 
know if the story of the third old man would be 
as agreeable as that of the second, put off the 
execution of Schcherazade till the next day. 





THE EIGHTH NIGIIT. 


As coon as Dinarzade perceived it was time to 

call the sultaness, she says, Sister, I have been 

awake a long time, and have had a grcat mind 

to awake you, I ain so impatient to hear the sto- 

ry of the third old man. The sultan answered, 

I can hardly think that the third story will sur- 
ass the two former ones. 

Sir, replies the sultaness, the third old man told 
his story to the genie; I cannot tell it you, be- 
cause it isnot come to my knowledge, but I know 
that it did so much exceed the two former sto- 
ries, in the variety of wonderful adventures, that 
the genie was astonished at it; and no sooner 
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heard the end of it, but he said to the third old 
man, I remit the other third part of the mer- 
chant’s crime upon the account of your story. 
He is very much obliged to all three of you, for 
having delivered him out of this danger by your 
stories 3; without which, he had not now been 
in the world. And having spoke thus, he dis- 
appeared, to the great contentment of the com- 
pany. 

The merchant failed not to give his three de- 
liverers the thanks he owed them. They rejoi- 
ced to sce him out of the danger 5 after which he 
bid them adieu, and cach of them went on his 
way. The merchant returned to his wife and 
children, and passed the rest of his days with 
them in peace. But, sir, added Scheherazade, 
how pleasant soever these stories may be that I 
have told your majesty hitherto, they do not 
come near that of the Fisherman. Dinarzade, 
perceiving that the sultan demurred, says to her, 
Sister, since there is still some time remaining, 
pray tell us the story of the Fisherman, if the 
sultan is willing. Schahriar agreed to it, and 
Scheherazade, reswiuning her discourse, pursued 
it in this manner, 


The Story of the Fisherman 


Sik,—There was a very ancient fisherman, 
so poor, that he could scarce carn enough to 
mamtain himself, his wife, and three children. 
He went every day to fish betimes in a morn- 
ing; and imposed it as a law upon himself, not 
to cast his nets above four times a-day. He went 
one morning by moonlight, and coming to the 
seu-bank, undressed himself, and cast in his nets. 
As he drew them towards the shore, he found 
them very heavy, and thought he had a good 
draught of fish, at which he rejoiced within hime 
self; but in a moment after, perceiving that in- 
stead of fish, there was nothing in his nets but 
the carcase of an ass, he was mightily vexed. 
Scheherazade stopt here, because she saw it was 
day. 

Sister, says Dinarzade, I must confess, that 
the beginning of this story charms me, and I 
foresee that the result of it will be very agree- 
able. There is nothing more surprising than the 
story of this fisherman, replied the sultancss, 
and you will be convinced of it next night, if the 
sult2n will be so gracious, as to Ict me live. 
Schahriar being curious to hear the success of 
such an extraordinary fishing, would not order 
Schelicrazade to be put to death thut day. 


TUE NINTH NIGHT. 


My dear sister, crics Dinarzade, next morning 
at the usual hour, if you be not asleep, I pray 
you go on with the story of the fisherman ; 1 am 
ready to die till Thear it. I am icady to give you 
that satisfaction, says the sultancss; but at the 
same time she demanded leave of the sultan, 
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and having obtained it, began the story again as 
follows: 

Sir, when the fisherman, vexed to have made 
such a sorry draught, had mended his nets, which 
the carcase of the ass had broke in several places, 
he threw them in a second time; and jhen he 
drew them, found a great deal of resistance, 
which made him to think he had taken abundance 
of fish; but he found nothing except a pannier 
full of gravel and slime, which grieved him ex- 
tremely. O Fortune! cries he, with a lamenta- 
ble tone, do not be angry at me, nor persecute 
a wretch, who prays thee to spare him. I came 
thither from my house to seek for iny livelihood, 
and thou pronouncest death against me. I have 
no other trade but this to subsist by; and not- 
withstanding all the care I take, I can scarcely 
provide what is absolutely necessary for iny fa- 
mily. But I am in the wrong to complain of 
thee; thou takest pleasure to persecute honest 
people, and to leave great men in obscurity, 
whilst thou shewest favour to the wicked, and 
advancest those who have no virtue to recom- 
mend them. 

Having finished this complaint, he threw away 
the pannier in a fret, and washing his nets from 
the slime, cast them the third time, but brought 
up nothing except stones, shells, and mud. No- 
body can express his disorder; he was within an 
ace of going quite mad. However, when da 
began to appear, he did not forget to say his 
prayers, like a good Mussulman, and afterwards 
added this petition: ‘ Lord! you know that I 
cast my nets only four tines a-day: I have al- 
ready drawn them three times, without the least 
reward for my labour: I am only to ca-t them 
once more; I pray ) ou to render the sca favour- 
able to me, as you did to Moses.” 

The fisherman having finished this prayer, cast 
his nets the fourth time, and when he thought it 
was time, he drew them as formerly, with great 
difficulty; but instead of fish, found nothing in 
them but a vessel of yellow copper, that by its 
weight scemed to be full of something; and he 
observed that it was shut up and sealed with 
lead, having the impression of a scal upon it. 
This rejoiced him: J will sell it, says he, to the 
founder, and with the money arising from the 
product, buy a measure of corn. He examined 
the vessel on all sides, and shook it, to see if 
what was within made any uoise, and heard no- 
thing. This circumstance, with the impression 
of the seal upon the leaden cover, made him to 
think there was something | petaes in it. To 
try this, he took a knife, and opened it with ve 
little labour; he presently turned the mout 
downward, but nothing came out, which sur- 
prised him extremely. He set it before him, and 
while he looked upon it attentively, there came 
out a very thick smoke, which obliged him to re- 
tire two or three paces from it. 

This smoke mountcd as high as the clouds, 
and extending itself along the sea, and upon the 
shore, formed a ercat mist, which we may well 
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imagine did mightily astonish the fisherman. 
When the smoke was all out of the vessel, it re- 
united itself, and became a solid body, of which 
there was formed a genie twice as high as the 
greatest of giants. At the sight of a monster of 
such an unsizeable bulk, the fisherman would 
fain have fled, but was so frightened that he 
could not go one step. 

Solomon, cried the genie immediately, Solo- 
mon, the great prophet, pardon, pardon; I will 
never more oppose your will: I will obey all 
your commands.—Scheherazade, perceiving it 
day, broke off her story. 

Upon which Dinarzade said, Dear sister, no- 
body can keep their promise better than you have 
done yours. This story is certainly more sur- 
prising than the former. Sister, replies the sul- 
taness, there are more wonderful things yet to 
come, if my lord, the sultan, will allow me to 
tell them you. Schachriar had too great a de- 
sire to hear out the story of the fisherman, to 
deprive himself of that pleasure ; and therefore 
put off the sultaness’s death another day. 


THE TENTH NIGHT. 


DINARZADE called her sister next night, when 
she thought it was time, and prayed her to con- 
tinue the story of the fisherman; and the sultan 
being also impatient to know what concern the 
genie hal with Solomon, Scheherazade conti- 
nued her story thus: 

Sir, the fisherman, when he heard these words 
of the genie, recovered his courage, and says 
to him, Thou proud spirit, what is that you 
talk? It is above cighteen hundred years since 
the prophct Solomon died, and we arc now at the 


eend of tine. Tell me your history, and how you 


came to be shut up in this vessel. 

The genic, turning to the fisherman with a 
fierce look, says, You must speak to me with 
more civility; thou art very bold to call me a 
proud spirit. Very well, replies the fisherman, 
shall I speak to you with more civility, and call 
you the owl of good luck? I say, answers the 
genie, spcak to me more civilly, before I kill 
thee. 1] have only one favour to grant thee. 
And what is that, says the fisherman ? It is, an- 
swers the Genic, to give you your choice in what 
manner thou wouldst have me to take thy life. 
But wherein have I offended you, replies the 
fisherman ? Is this your reward for the good ser- 
vice I have done you? I cannot treat you other- 
wise, says the genie; and that you may be con- 
vinced of it, hearken to my story. 

Tam one of those rebellious spirits that op 
sed themselves to the will of heaven; all the other 
genies owned Solomon, the great prophet, and 
submitted to him. Sacar and I were the only 
genies that would never be guilty of so mean a 
ene And to avenge himself, that great mo- 
narch sent Asaph, the son of Barakhia, his chief 
minister, to apprehend me. That was accord- 
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ingly done, Asaph seized my person, and brought 
me by force before his master’s throne. 

Solomon the son of David commanded me to 
quit my way of living, to acknowledge his power, 
and to submit myself to his commands: I brave- 
ly refused to obey, and told him, I would rather 
expose myself to his resentments, than swear 
fealty, and submit to him as he required. To 
punish me, he shut me up in this copper vessel ; 
and to make sure of me, that I should not break 
prison, he stampt (himself) upon this leaden co- 
ver, his seal, with the great name of God engraven 
upon it. Thus, he gave the vessel to one of the 
genies who submitted to him, with orders to 
throw me into the sea, which was executed, to 
my great sorrow. 

During the first hundred years imprisonment, 
Y swore that if one would deliver me before the 
hundred years expired, IF would make him rich, 
even after his death: But that century ran out, 
and nobody did me that good office. During 
the second, I made an oath, that I would open 
all the treasures of the earth to any one that 
should set me at liberty ; but with no better suc- 
cess. In the third, I promised to make my de- 
liverer a potent monarch, to be always near him 
in a spirit, and to grant him every day three de- 
mands, of what nature soever they might be: 
But this century ran out as well as the two for- 
mer, and I continued in prison. At last, being 
angry, or rather mad, to find myselfa prisoner 
so long, I swore, that if afterwards any one 
should deliver me, T would hill him without pity, 
and yrant him no other favour, but to chuse 
what hind of death he would die; and therefore, 
since you have delivered me to-day, I give you 
that cho:ce. 

This discourse afflicted the poor fisherman ex- 
tremely: Foam very unfortunate, crics he, to 
have come hither tu do such a piece of good ser- 
vice to one that is so unvrateful. I beg you to 
consider your injustice, and revoke such an un- 
reasonable oath; pardon me, and heaven will 
pardon you; if you grant me my life, heaven 
will protect you from all attempts against yours, 
No, thy death is resolved on, say» the genie, 
only chuse how you will dic. The fisherman 
perceiving the genie to be resolute, was ex- 
tremely grieved, not so much for himself, as for 
his three children; and bewailed the misery they 
must be reduced to by his death. He endca- 
voured still to appease the genic, and says, Alas! 
be pleased to take pity on me, in considera- 
tion of the good service I have done you. I 
have told thee already, replies the genie, it is 
for that very reason I must kill thee. ‘hat is 
very strange, says the fisherman, are you resoly- 
ed to reward evil for good? ‘Ihe proverb says, 
“ That he who does good to one who deserves 
it not, is always ill rewarded.” I must confess, 
I thought it was false; for in effect, there can 
be nothing more contrary to reason, or the laws 
of society. Nevertheless, I find now, by cruct 
experience, that it is but too true. Do not Ict 
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us lose time, replies the genie, all thy reason- 
ings shall not divert me from my purpose: Make 
haste, and tell me which wa\ ‘you chuse to die. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. The 
fisherman bethought himself of a stratagem. 
Since I inust die then, says he to the genie, 1 
submit to the will of heaven; but before [ chuse 
the manner of my death, I conjure you by the 
great name which was engraven upon the seal 
of the prophet Solomon, the son of David, to an- 
swer me truly the question Lam going to a:k you. 

The genie finding himself obliged to a positive 
answer, by this adjuration, trembled; and re- 
plies to the fisherman, Ask what thou wilt, but 
make haste. Day appearing, Scheherazade held 
her peace. 

Sister, says Dinarzade, it must be owned that 
the more you speak, the more you surprise and 
satisfy. I hope the sultan, our lord, will not 
order you to be put to death till he hears out the 
fine story of the fisherman. The sultan is abso- 
lute, replies Scheherazade, we must submit to 
his will in every thing. But Schahriar, being as 
willing as Dinarzade to hear an end of the story, 
did again put off the execution of the sultaness. 


THE ELEVENTH NIGIIT. 


SCHAHRIAR, and the princess his spouse, pass- 
ed this night in the same manner as they had 
done the former; and before break of day, Din- 
arzade awaked them with these words, she ad- 
dressed to the sultaness: I pray you, sister, to 
resume the story of the fisherman. — With all my 
heart, said Scheherazade, I am willing to satis- 
fy you, with the sultan’s permission. 

The genie (continued she) having promised 
to speak the truth, the fisherman says to him, 
1 would know if you were actually in this vessel ? 
Dare you swear it by the name of the great God? 
Yes, replied the genie, 1 do swear by that great 
name that I was, and it is a certain truth. In 
good faith, answered the fisherman, I cannot be- 
lieve you; the vessel is not capable to hold one 
of your fect, and how should it be possible that 
your whole body could be in it? I swear to thee, 
notwithstanding, replied the genie, that I was 
there just as you see me here: Is it possible, 
that thou dost not believe me after this great oath 
that I have taken? Truly not I, said the fisher- 
man; nor will I believe you, unless you shew it 
ine. 

Upon which the bedy of the genie was dis- 
solved, and changed itself into smoke, extending 
itself, as formerly, upon the fea-shore; and 
then at last, being gathered together, it began to 
re-enter the ves-el, which it so continued to do 
successively, by a slow and cqual motion, after 
a smooth and exact way, till nothing was left 
out, und immediately a voice came forth, which 
suid to the fisherman, Well now, incredulous 
fellow, I ain all in the vessel; do not you believe 
ine now? 

The f:herman, instead of answering the genie, 
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took the eover of lead, and having speedily shut 
the vessel, Genie, cries he, now it is your turn 
to beg my favour, and to chuse which way I shall 
put thee to death; but not so, it is better that I 
should throw you into the sea, whence I took 
you: and then I will build a house upon the 

ank, where I will dwell, to give notice to all 
fishermen, who come to throw in their nets, to 
beware of such a wicked genie as thou art, who 
hast made an oath to kill him that shall set thee 
at liberty. 

The genic, enraged at these expressions, did 
all he could to get out of the vessel again, but it 
was not possible for him to do it; for the im- 
pression of Solomon’s seal prevented him; so 
perceiving that the fisherman had got the advan- 
taze of him, he thought fit to dissemble his an- 
ger. Fisherman, says he, in a pleasant tonc, 
take heed you do not do what you say; for what 
J spoke to you before was naly by way of jest, 
rs are to take it no otherwise. O genie! 
replies the fisherman, thou who wast but a mo- 
ment ago the greatest of all genies, and now art 
the least of them, thy crafty discourse will signi- 
fy nothing to thee, but to the sea thou shalt re- 
turn: If thou hast staid there already so long as 
thou hast told me, thou mayst very well stay 
there till the day of judgment. I begged thee, 
in God’s name, not to take away my life, and 
thou didst reject my prayers; I am obliged to 
treat you in the same manner. 

The genic omitted nothing that could prevail 
upon the fisherman: Open the vessel, says he, 
give me my hberty, I pray thee, and I promise 
to satisfy thee to thy own content. Thou art a 
mere traitor, replies the fisherman, I should de- 
serve to lose my life, if I be such a fool as to 
trust thee; thou wilt not fail to treat me in the 
same manner as a certain Grecian king treated 
the physician Douban. It is a story I have a 
mind to tell thee, thercfore listen to it. 


The Story of the Grecian King and the Physi- 
cian Douban. 


THERE was in the country of Zouman, in 
Persia, a king, whose subjects were originally 
Greeks. This king was all over leprous, and his 
physicians in vain endeavoured his cure; and 
when they.were at their wits end what to pre- 
scribe him, a very able physician, called Douban, 
arrived at his court. 
This physician had learned his science in Greek, 
Persian, Turkish, Arabian, Latin, Syrian, and 
Hebrew books; and besides that he was an ex- 
pert philosopher, he fully understood the good 
and bad qualities of all sorts of plants and drugs. 
As soon as he was informed of the king’s dis- 
temper, and understood that his physicians had 
given him over, he clad himselfthe best he could, 
and found a way to present himself to the king. 
Sir, says he, I know that all your Majesty’s phy- 
sicians have not been able to cure you of the le- 
prosy ; but if you will do me the honour to ac- 
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cept my service, I will engage to cure you with- 
out drenches, or external applications. 

The king listened to what he said, and ane 
swered, If you be able to perform what you pro- 
mise, I will enrich you and your posterity; and 
besides the presents I shall make you, you shall 
be my chief favourite. Do you assure me then, 
that you will cure me of my leprosy, without 
making me take any potion, or applying any ex- 
ternal medicine ? Yes, Sir, replies the physician, 
I promise myself success, through God's assis- 
tance, and to-morrow I will make trial of it. 

The physician returned to his quarters, and 
made a mallet, hollow within, and at the han- 
dle he put in his drugs. He also made a ball in 
such a manner as suited his purpose, with which 
next morning, he went to present himself before 
the king, and falling down at his feet, kissed the 
very ground.—Here Scheherazade perceiving day, 
acquainted the sultan with it, and held her peace. 

I wonder, sistcr, says Dinarzade, where you 
Iearn so many fine things. You will hear a great 
many others to-morrow, replies Schcherazade, uf 
the sultan, my master, will be pleased to pro- 
long my life farther. Schahriar, who longed as 
much as Dinarzade to hear the sequel of the story 
of Douban, the physician, did not order the sul- 
taness to be put to death that day. 


THE TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Tue twelfth night was far advanced, when 
Dinarzade called, and says, Sister, you owe us 
the continuation of the agreeable history of the 
Grecian king and the physician Douban. I ain 
very willing to pay ny debt, replies Scheherazade, 
and resumed the story, as follows: 

Sir, the fisherman, speaking always to the 
genic, whom he kept shut up in his vessel, went 
on thus: The physician Douban rose up, and 
after a profound reverence, says to the king, he 
judged it mect that his majesty should take 
rorse, and go to the place where he used to play 
at the mell. The king did so, and when he ar- 
rived there, the physician came to hin with the 
mell, and says to him, Sir, exercise yourself 
with this nell and strike the ball with it until 
you find your hands, and your body in a sweat. 
When the medicine I have put in the handle of 
the mell is heated with your hand, it will pene- 
trate your whole body; and as soon as you shall 
sweat, you may leave off the exercise, for then 
the medicine will have had its effect. As soon 
as you are returned to your palace, go into the 

bath, and cause yourself to be well washed and 
rubbed; then go to bed, and when you rise to- 
morrow you will find yourself cured. 

The king took the mell, and struck the ball, 
which was returned by his officers that played 
with him; he struck it again, and played so long 
till his hend and his whole body were in a sweat, 
and then the medicine shut up in the handle of 
the mell had its operations, as the physician said. 
Upon this, the king left off play, returned to his 
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palace, entered the bath, and observed very ex- 
actly what his physician had prescribed him. _ 

e was very well after, and next morning 
when he arose, he perceived, with as much won- 
der as joy, that his leprosy was cured, and his 
body as clean as if he had never been attacked 
with that distemper. As soon as he was dressed, 
he came into the hall of public audience, where 
he mounted his throne, and shewed himself to 
his courtiers ; who, longing to know the success 
of the new medicine, came thither by times, and 
when they saw the king perfectly cured, did all 
of them express a mighty joy for it. The phy- 
sician Douban, entering the hall, bowed him- 
self before the throne, with his face to the ground. 
The king perceiving him, called him, made him 
sit down by his side, shewed him to the asscin- 
bly, and gave him all the commendation he de- 
served. His majesty did not stop here; but as 
he treated all his court that day, he made him 
to eat at his table alone with him. At these 
words, Scheherazade perceiving day, broke off 
her story. Sister, said Dinarzade, I know not 
what the conclusion of this story will be, but I 
find the beginning very surprising. That which 
is to come is yet better, answered the sultaness ; 
and I am certain you will not deny it, if the sul- 
tan gives me leave to make an end of it to-mor- 
row night. Schahriar consented, and arose very 
well satisfied with what he had heard. 


THE THIRTEENTH NIGHT. 


DINARZADE, willing to keep the sultan in igno- 
rance of her design, cried out as if she had start- 
ed out of her sleep : O dear sister, I have had a 
troublesome dream, and nothing will sooner make 
me forget it than the remainder of the story of 
the Grecian king, and the doctor Douban. I 
conjure you by the love you always bore me, not 
to defer ita moment longer. I shall not be want- 
ing, good sister, to ease your mind; and if my 
sovercign will permit me, I will goon. Schah- 
riar, being charmed with the agreeable manner of 
Scheherazade’s telling her story, says to her, you 
will oblige me no less than Dinarzade, therefore 
continue. 

The Grecian king (says the fisherman to the 
genie) was not satisfied with having admitted 
the physician Douban to his table, but towards 
night, when he was about dismissing the compa- 
ny, he caused him to be clad in a long rich robe, 
like unto those which his favourites usually wore 
in his presence ; and besides that, he ordered him 
two thousand sequins. The next day, and the 
day following, he was very familiar with him; in 
short, this prince thinking he could never enough 
acknowledge the obligations he lay under to that 
uble physician, bestowed every day new favours 
upon him. But this king had a grand visier, that 
Was avaricious, envious, and naturally capable of 
all sorts of mischief; he could not see without 
envy the presents which were given to the phy- 
sician, whose other merits had begun to make 
him jealous, and therefore he resolved to lessen 
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him in the king’s esteem. To effect this, he 
went to the king, and told him in private, that 
he had some advice to give him, which was of 
the greatest concernment. The king having ask- 
ed what it was? Sir, said he, it is very danger- 
ous for a monarch to put confidence in a man 
whose fidelity he never tried. Though you heap 
favours upon the physician Douban, and shew 
him all the familiarity that may be, your majesty 
does not know but he may be a traitor at the 
same time, and come on purpose to this court to 
kill you. From whom have you this, answered 
the king, that you dare tell it mc? Consider to 
whom you speak, and that you advance a thing 
which I shall not easily believe. Sir, replied the 
visier, I am very well informed of what I have 
had the honour to represent to your majesty, 
therefore do not let your dangerous confidence 
grow to a farther height: If your majesty be 
asleep, be pleased to awake; for I do once more 
repeat it, that the physician, Douban, did not 
leave the heart of Greece, his country, nor come 
hither to settle himself at your court, but to cx- 
ecute that horrible design, which I have just now 
hinted to you. No, no, visier, replies the king, 
I am certain, that this man, whom you treat as a 
villain, and a traitor, is one of the best and most 
virtuous men in the world; and there is no man 
I love so much. You know by what medicine, or 
rather by what miracle, he cured me of my lep- 
rosy. If he had a design upon my life, why did 
he save me? he needed only to have left me to 
my disease; I could not have escaped; my life 
was already half gone ; forbear then to fill me 
with unjust suspicion: Instead of listening to you, 
1 tell you, that from this day forward, I will give 
that great man a pension of a thousand sequins 
per month, for his life; nay, though { did share 
with him all my riches and dominions, I should 
never pay him enough for what he has done me: 
I perceive it is his virtue, which raises your envy ; 
but do not you think that I will be unjustly pos- 
sessed with prejudice against him. I remember 
too well what a visicr said to king Sinbad, his 
master, to prevent his putting to death the prince, 
his son.—But, sir, says Scheherazade, day-light 
appears, which forbids me to go any farther. 

1 am very well pleased that the Grecian king, 
says Dinarzade, had so much firmness of spirit, 
as to reject the false accusation of his visier. If 
you commend the firmness of that prince to-day, 
says Scheherazade, you will as much condemn 
his weakness to-morrow, if the sultan be pleas- 
ed to allow me time to finish this story. The sul- 
tan, being curious to know wherein the Grecian 
king discovered his weakness, did farther delay 
the death of the sultaness. 


THE FOURTEENTH NIGHT. 


AN hour before day, Dinarzade awaked her 
sister, and says to her, You will certainly be as 
good as your word, Madam, and tell us out the 
story of the fisherman, To assist your memory 
I will tell you where you left off: It was where 
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the Grecian king maintained the innocence of 
his physician, Douban, against his visier. I re- 
member it, said Scheherazade, and am ready to 
give you satisfaction. 

Sir, continues she, addressing herself to Schah- 
riar, that which the Grecian king said about king 
Sinbad, raised the visier’s curiosity, who says to 
him, | pray your majesty to pardon me, if I have 
the boldness to demand of you what the visier of 
king Sinbad said to his master, to divert him 
from cutting off the prince his son. The Grecian 
king had the compluisance to satisfy him: That 
visier, says he, after having represented to king 
Sinbad that he ought to beware, Icst on the ac- 
cusation of a mother-in-law, he should commit 
an action, which he might afterwards repent of, 
told him this story. 


The Story of the Husband and Parrot. 


A CERTAIN man had a fair wife, whom he love 
ed so dearly, that he could scarce allow her to 
be out of his sight. One day, being obliged to 
go abroad about urgent affairs, he came to a place 
where all sorts of birds were sold, and there 
bought a parrot which not only spoke very well, 
but could also give an acconnt of every thing that 
was done before it. He brought it in a cage to 
his house, prayed his wife to put it in the cham- 
ber, and to take care of it, during a journey he 
was obliged to undertake, anu then went out. 

At his return, he took care to a-k the parrot 
what had passed 1m his absence, and the bird told 
him things that gave him occasion to upbraid his 
wife. She thought some of her slaves had be- 
trayed her, but all of them swore they had been 
faithful to her; anc they all agreed that it must 
have been the parrot that had told tales. 

Upon this, the wife bethought herself of a way 
how she might remove her husband’s jealousy, 
and at the same time revenge herself of the par- 
rot, which she effected thus: Her husband be- 
ing gonc another journey, she commanded aslave, 
in the night time, to turn a hand mill under the 
parrot’s cage ; she ordered another to throw wa- 
ter, in form of rain, over the cage; and a third 
to take a glass, and turn it to the right and to 
the left before the parrot, so as the reflections of 
the candle might shine on its face. The slaves 
spent great part of the night in doing what their 
mistress commanded them, and acquitted them- 
selves very dextrously. 

Next night the husband returned, and exam- 
ined the parrot again about what had passed dur- 
ing his absence. The bird answered, Good mas- 
ter, the lightning, thunder, and rain, did so dis- 
turb me all night, that 1 cannot tell how much I 
suffere| by it. The husband, who knew that 
there had been neither thunder, lightning, nor 
rain, that night, fancied that the parrot, not hav- 
ing told him the truth in this, might also have 
lied to him in the other; upon which he took it 
out of the cage, and threw it with so much force 
to the ground, that he killed it. Yet afterwards 
he understood by his neighbours, that the poor 
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parrot had not lied to him, when it gave him ar 
account of his wife’s base conduct, which made 
him repent that he had killed it.—Scheherazade 
stopt here, becatise she saw it was day. 

All that you tell us, sister, says Dinarzade, 13 
so curious, that nothing can be more agreeable. 
I shall be willing to divert you, answers Scheher~ 
azade, if the sultan my master will allow me time 
to do it. Schachriar, who took as much pleasure 
tohear the sultaness as Dinarzade, arose and went 
about his affairs, without ordering the visier to 
cut her off. 


THE FIFTEENTH NIGHT. 


DINARZADE was punctual this night, as she had 
been the former, to awake her sister, and begzed 
of her as usual to tell her story. Iam going to do 
it, sister, says Scheherazade ; but the sultan in- 
terrupted ber, for fear she should begin a new 
story, and bid her finish thediscourse between the 
Grecian king and his visier, about his physician, 
Douban. Sir, says Scheherazade, I will obey 
you; and went on with the story as follows: 

When the Grecian hing, says the fisherman to 
the genic, had finished the story of the parvot 5 
and you, visicr, adds he, because of the hatred y ou 
bear to the physician Douban, who never did you 
any hurt, you would have me cut him off; but I 
will take care of that, for fear I should repent it, 
as the husband did the killing of his parrot. 

The mischievous visier was too much concern- 
ed to effect the ruin of the physician Douban, to 
stop here. Sir, says he, the death of the parrot 
was but a trifle, and I believe his master aid not 
mourn for him long. But why should your fear 
of wronging an innocent man hinder your put- 
ting this physician to death ? Tsit not enough that 
he is accused of a design against your life, to aue 
thorise you to take away his? When the business 
in question is to secure the life of a hing, bare 
suspicion ought to pass for certainty 5 and it is 
better to sacifice the innocent, than to spare thie 
guilty. But, sir, this is not an uncertain thing ; 
the physician Douban has certainly a mind to 
assassinate you. It is not envy which makes me 
his enemy; it is only my zeal, and the concern I 
have for preserving your majesty’s life, that makes 
me give you my advice in a matter of this impor- 
tance. Ifit be fulse I deserve to be punished, in 
the saine manner as a visier was formerly punish- 
ed. What had that visier done, say's the Grecian 
king, to deserve punishment? I will inform your 
majesty of that, says the visier, if you will be 
pleased to hear me. 


The Story of the Visier that was punished. 


THERE was a king, says the visier, who had a 
son that loved hunting mightily: Tle allowed 
him to divert himself that way very often; but 
gave order to his grand visier to attend him con- 
stantly, and never to lose sight of him. 

One hunting-day, the huntsmen having roused a 
deer, the prince, who thought the visier follow= 
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ed him, pursued the game so far, and with so 
much earnestness, that he was left quite alone. 
He stopt, and finding he had lost his way, en- 
deavoured to return the same way he came, to 
find out the visicr, who had not been careful 
enough to find him, and so wandered farther. 

Whilst he rode up and down, without keeping 
any road, be met, by the way side, a handsome 
lady, who wept bitterly. He stopt his horse, ask- 
ing who she was ? how she came to be alone in 
that place? and what she wanted? I am, says 
she, daughter to an Indian king; as I was taking 
the air on horseback in the country, I grew sleepy, 
fell from my horse, who is gat away, and I know 
not what is become of him, The young prince 
taking compassion on her, asked her to get up 
behind him, which she willingly accepted. 

As they passed by the ruins of a house, the 
lady signified a desire to alight on some occasion. 
The prince stopt and suffered her to alight, then 
he alighted himself, and went near the ruins with 
his horse in his hand; But you may judge how 
much he was surprised, when he heard the lady 
within it say these words, Be glad, my children, 
1 bring you a handsome young man, and very fat; 
and other voices which answered immediately, 
Mamma, where is he, that we may eat him pre- 
sently, for we are very hungry. 

The prince heard enough to convince him of 
his danger; and then he perceived that the lady, 
who called herself daughter to an Indian king, 
was a Hogress, wile to one of these savage de- 
mons called Hogres, who stay in remote places, 
and make use of a thousand wiles to surprise and 
devour passengers 3 so that the prince being thus 
frightened, mounted his horse as soon as he 
could, 

The pretended princess appeare that very mo- 
nent, and perceiving she had missed her prey, 
she cries, Fear nothing, prince; Who are you? 
Whom do you seek? 1 have lost my way, replies 
he, and am sccking it, If you have Jost your 
way, says she, recommend yourself to God, he 
will deliver you out of your perplexity. Then 
the prince lifted up his eyes avanls heaven. But, 
Sir, says Scheherazade, I am obliged to break off, 
for day appears. 

1 long mightily, says Dinarzade, to know what 
became of that young prince ; I tremble for him. 
1 will deliver you from your uncasiness to-mor- 
row, answers the sultaness, if the sultan will al- 
low me to live till then. Schahriar, willing to hear 
an end of this adventure, prolonged Scheheraze 
ade’s life for another day. 


THE SIXTEENTH NIGHT. 


DINARZADE had such a mighty desire to hear 
out the story of the young prince, that she awak- 
ed that night sooner than ordinary, and said, Sis- 
ter, pray go on with the story you began yester- 
day : I am much concerned for the young prince, 
and ready to die for fear that he was eat up by 
the Hogress and her children. Schahriar hav- 
ing signified that he had the same fear, the sul- 
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taness replies, Well, sir, I will satisfy you ime 
mediately. 

After the counterfcit Indian princess had bid 
the young prince recommend himself to God, he 
could not believe she spoke sincercly, but thought 
she was sure of him, and therefore lifting up his 
hands to heaven, suid, Almighty Lord, cast thine 
eyes upon me, and deliver me from mine enemy. 
After which prayer, the Hogress entered the rue 
ins again, and the prince rode off with all possi- 
ble haste. He happily found his way again, and 
arrived safe and sound at his father’s court, to 
whom he gave a particular account of the danger 
he had been in through the visier’s neglect: up~ 
on which the king, being incensed against that 
minister, ordered him to be strangled that very 
moment. 

Sir, contmues the Grecian hing’s visicr, to re~ 
turn to the physician Douban, if you do not take 
care, the confidence you put in him will be fatal 
to you; Tam very well assured that he is a spy 
sent by your enemies to attempt your majesty’s 
life. He has cured you, you will say; but, alas! 
who can assure you of that? he has perhaps cur- 
ed you only in appearance, and not radically ; 
who knows but the medicines he has given you, 
may in time have pernicious effects ? 

The Grecian king, who had naturally very 
little sense, was not able to discover the wicked 
design of his visier, nor had he firmness enough 
to persist in his first opinion. This discourse 
staggered him: Visier, says he, thou art in the 
right: he may be come on purpose to take away 
my life, which he may casily do by the very smell 
of some of his drugs. We must consider what is 
fit for us to do in this case. 

When the visier found the king in such a 
temper as he would have him, Sir, says he, the 
surest and speediest method you can take to 
secure your life, is to send immediately for the 
physician Douban, and order his head to be cut 
off as soon as he comes. In truth, says the 
king, I believe that is the way we must take to 
eae his design, When he had spoke thus, 
re called for one of his officers, and ordered him 
to go for the physician; who knowing nothing of 
the king’s design, caine to the palace in haste. 

Know ye, says the king, when he saw him, 
why I sent for you? No sir, answered he, I 
wait till your majesty be pleased to inform me. I 
sent for you, replied the king, to rid myself of 
you, by taking your life. 

No man can express the surprise of the phy- 
sician, when he heard the sentence of death pro- 
nounced against him. Sir, says he, why would 

our majesty take away my life? What crime 
have I committed? I am informed by good hands, 
replies the king, that you came to ny court ont 
to attempt my life; but to prevent you, I will 
be sure of yours. Give the blow, says he to the 
executioner, who was present, and deliver me 
from a perfidious wretch, who caine hither on 
aa to assassinate me. 
en the physician heard this cruel order, he 
readilv judged that the honours and presents he 
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had received from the king had procured him 
enemies, and that the weak prince was imposed 
upon. He repented that he had cured him of 
his leprosy, but it was now too late. Is it thus, 
replies the physician, that you reward me for 
curing you? The king would not hearken to him, 
but ordered tbe hangman a second time to strike 
the fatal blow. The physician then had recourse 
to his prayers: Alas! sir, cries he, prolong my 
days, and God will prolong yours; do not put 
me to death, lest God treat you in the same 
manner. The fisherman broke off his discourse 
here, to apply it to the genic. Well, genie, 
says he, you see what passed then betwixt the 
Grecian inp, and his physician, Douban, is act- 
ed just now betwixt us. 

he Grecian king, continues he, instead of 
having regard to the prayers of the physician, 
who begged him for God's sake to spare him, 
cruelly replied to him, No, no; I must of neces- 
sity cut you off, otherwise you may take my 
life away with as much subtleness as you cured 
me. The physician melting into tears, and be- 
wailing himself sadly for bemg so ill rewarded by 
the king, prepared for death. The executioner 
bound up his eyes, ticd his hands, and went to 
draw his scymitar. 

Then the courtiers, who were present, being 
moved with compassion, begged the king to par- 
don him, assuring his majesty that he was not 
guilty of the crime laid to hus charge, and that 
they would answer for his innocence; but the 
king was inflexible, and answered them so, as 
they dared not to say any more of the matter. 

he physician being on his knees, his eyes 
tied up, and ready to reccive the fatal blow, ad- 
dressed himself once more to the king. Sir, says 
he, since your majesty will not revoke the sen- 
tence of death, I beg, at Jeast, that you would 
give me leave to return to my house to give 
order about my burial, to bid farewell to my 
family, to give alms, and to bequeath my 
books to those who are capable of making good 
use of them. I have one particularly I would 
ec to your majesty; it is a very precious 
ook, and worthy to be laid up very carefully in 
your treasury. Well, replies the king, why is 
that book so precious as you talk of! Sir, says 
the physician, because it contains an infinite 
number of curious things, of which the chief is, 
that when you have cut off my head, if your ma- 
jesty wil] give yourself the trouble to open the 
k at the sixth leaf, and read the third line of 
the left page, my head will answer all the ques- 
tions you ask it. The king being curious to sce 
such a wonderful thing, deferred his death till 
next day, and sent him home under a strong 
guard. 

The physician, during that time, put his affairs 
in order; and the report being spread, that an 
unheard-of prodigy was to happen after his death, 
the visiers, emirs, officers of the guard, and, in 
a word, the whole court, repaired next day to 
te hall of audience, that they might be witnesses 
of It. 
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The physician Douban was soon brought in, 
and advanced to the foot of the throne, with a 
great book in his hand; there he called fora 
bason, upon which he laid the cover that the 
book’ was wrapped in, and presenting the book to 
the king: Sir, says he, take that book, if you 
please, and as soon as my head is cut off, order 
that it he put into the bason upon the cover of 
the book; as soon as it is put there, the blood 
will stop; then open the book, and my head 
will answer your questions. But, sir, says he, 
permit me once more to implore your majesty’s 
clemency ; for God’s sake, grant my request, I 
protest to you that J am innocent. Your prayers, 
answers the king, are in vain; and were it for 
nothing but to hear your head speak after your 
death, it is my will you should die. As he said 
this, he took the book out of the physician’s hand, 
and ordered the executioner to do his duty. 

The head was so dextrously cut off, that it 
fell into the bason, and was no sooner laid upon 
the cover of the book, but the blood stopped ; 
then to the great surprise of the king and all 
the spectators, it opened its eyes, and said, Sir, 
will your majesty be pleased to open the book ? 
the king opened it, and finding that one leaf was 
as it were glued to another, that he might turn it 
with the more ease, he put his finger to his 
mouth, and wet it with spittle. He did so till 
he came to the sixth leaf, and finding no writ- 
ing on the place where he was bid to look for it, 
Physician, says he to the head, here is nothing 
writ. Turn over some more leaves, replies the 
head. The king continued to turn over, putting 
always his finger to his mouth, until the poison, 
with which each leaf was imbued, came to have 
its effect; the prince finding himself, all of a 
sudden, taken with an extraordinary fit, his eye- 
sight failed, and he fell down at the foot of his 
throne in great convulsions. At these words, 
Scheherazade perceiving day, gave the sultan 
notice of it, and forebore speaking. Ah, dear 
sister, says Dinarzade, how grieved am I that 
you have not time to finish this story! I should 
be inconsolable if you lose your life to-day. Sister, 
replies the sultaness, that must be as the sultan 
pleases; but I hope he will be so good as to sus- 
eae my death till to-morrow. And according- 
ik Schahriar, far from ordering her death that 

ay, expected next night with much impatience ; 
so earnest was he to hear out the story of the 
Grecian king, and the sequel of that of the Fish- 
erman and the Genie. 


THE SEVENTEENTH NIGHT. 


THouGH Dinarzade was very curious to hear 
the rest of the story of the Grecian king, she 
did not awake that night so soon as usual, so 
that it was almost day before she called upon the 
sultaness ; and then said, I pray you, sister, to 
continue the wonderful story of the Greek king; 
but make haste, I besecch you, for it will sp 
ly be day. 
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Scheherazade resumed the story where she left 
off the day before: Sir, says she to the sultan, 
when the physician Douban, or rather his head, 
saw that the poison had taken effect, and that 
the king had but a few moments tolive: Tyrant, 
it cried, now you see how princes are treated, 
who, abusing their authority, cut off innocent 
men: God punishes soon or late their injustice 
and cruelty. Scarce had the head spoke these 
words when the king fell down dead, and the 
head itself Jost what life it had. 

Sir, continues Scheherazade, such was the 
end of the Grecian king and the physician Dou- 
ban ; I must return now to the story of the Fisher- 
man and the Genie; but it is not worth while to 
begin it now, for it is day. The sultan, who 
always observed his hours regularly, could stay 
no longer, but got up; and having a mind to 
hear the sequel of the story of the Genie and 
the Fisherman, he bid the sultaness prepare to 
tell him it next night. 


THE EIGHTEENTH NIGHT. 


DINARZADE made amends this night for last 
night’s neglect; she awaked long before day, and 
calling upon Scheherazade, Sister, says she, if 
you be not asleep, pray give us the rest of the 
story of the Fisherman and the Genie ; you know 
the sultan desires to hear it as well as I. 

I shall soon satisfy his curiosity and yours, an- 
swers the sultaness: and then addressing her- 
self to Schahriar, Sir, continued she, as soon as 
the fisherman had concluded the ey of the 
Greek king and his physician, Douhan, he made 
the application to the genie, whom he still kept 
shut up in the vessel. If the Grecian king, says 
he, would have suffered the physician to live, 
God would also have suffered him to live; but 
he rejected his most humble prayers; and it is 
the same with thee, O genic. Could I have 
prevailed with thee, to grant me the favour I 
demanded, I should now have had pity upon 
thee; but since notwithstanding the extreme 
obligation thou wast under to me for having set 
thee at liberty, thou didst persist in thy design 
to kill me, I am obliged, in my turn, to be as 
hard hearted to thee. 

My good friend fisherman, replies the genic, 
I conjure thee once more, not to be guilty of so 
cruel a thing; consider that it is not good to 
avenge one’s self, and that, on the other hand, 
it is commendable to do good for evil; do not 
treat me as Imama treated Ateca formerly. And 
what did Imama to Ateca, replies the fisherman? 
Ho! says the genie, if you have a mind to know 
it, open the vessel; do you think that I can be 
in a humour to tell storics in so strait a prison ? 
I will tell you as many as you please, when you 
let me out. No, says the fisherman, I will not 
let thee out, it is in vain to talk of it: I am just 
going to throw thee into the bottom of the sea. 
Hear me one word more, cries the genie, I pro- 
mise to do thee no hurt; nay, far from that, I 
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will shew thee a way how thou ‘mayst become 
exceeding rich. . 

The hope of delivering himself from poverty 
prevailed with the fisherman. JI could listen to 
thee, says he, were there any credit to be given 
to thy word ; swear to me by the great name of 
God, that you will faithfully perform what you 
promise, and I will open He vessel ; I do not 
believe you will dare to break such an oath. 

The genie swore to him, and the fisherman 
immediately took off the covering of the vessel. 
At that very instant the smoke came out, and the 
genie having resumed his form, as before, the 
first thing he did, was to kick the vessel into the 
sea. This action frightened the fisherman: Genie, 
says he, what is the meaning of that ? Will not 
you keep the oath you just now made? And must 
I say to you, as the physician Douban said to 
the Grecian king, Suffer me to live, and God will 
prolong your days ? 

The genie laughed at the fisherman’s fear, 
and answered, No, fisherman, be not afraid, I 
only did it to divert myself, and to see if thou 
wouldst be alarmed at it: But to persuade thee 
that I am in carnest, take thy net and follow 
me. As he spoke these words, he walked be- 
fore the fisherman, who having taken up his nets, 
followed him, but with some distrust: They 
passed by the town, and came to the top of a 
mountain, from whence they descended into a 
vast plain, which brought them to a great pond, 
that lay betwixt four hills. 

When they came to the side of the pond, the 
genie says to the fisherman, Cast in thy nets 
and take fish; the fisherman did not doubt to 
catch some, because he saw a great number in 
the pond; but he was extremely surprised, when 
he found they were of four colours; that is to 
say, white, red, blue, and yellow. He threw 
in his nets, and brought out one of each colour: 
having never seen the like, he could not but ad- 
mire them, and judging that he might get a con- 
siderable sum for them, he was very joyful. 
Carry those fish, says the genie to hir, and 
present them to thy sultan; he will give you 
more moncy for them than ever you had in your 
life. You may come every day to fish in this 
pond, and I give thee warning not to throw in 
thy nets above once a-day; otherwise you will 
repent it. Take heed, and remember my advice ; 
if you follow it exactly, you will find your ac- 
count in it. Having spoke thus, he struck his 
foot upon the ground, which opened, and shut 
again aftcr it had swallowed up the genie. 

The fisherman being resolved to follow the 
genie’s advice Sadak forbore casting in his 
nets a second time; but returned to the town 
very well satisfied with his fish, and making a 
thousand reflections upon his adventure. He 
went straight to the sultan’s palace, to present 
him his fish—But, Sir, says Scheherazade, I 
perceive day, and must stop here. 

Dear sister, says Dinarzade, how surprising 
are the last events you have told us! I have 
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much ado to believe that any thing you have to 
say can be more surprising. Sister, replies the 
sultaness, if the sultan, my master, will let me 
live till to-morrow, I am persuaded you will find 
the sequel of the history of the Fisherman more 
wonderful than the beginning of it, and incom- 
parably more diverting. Schahriar being curious 
to know if the remainder of the story of the 
Fisherman would be such as the sultaness said, 
put off the execution of the cruel law for one 
day more, 


THE NINETEENTH NIGHT. 


TOWARDS morning, Dinarzade called the sul- 
taness, and said, Dear sister, my pendulum tells 
me it will be day speedily, therefore pray con- 
tinue the history of the Fisherman; I am ex- 
tremely impaticut to know what the issue of it 
was. Schcherazade having demanded Jeave of 
Schahriar, resumed her discourse as follows : 
Sir, I leave it to your majesty to think how 
much the sultan was surprised, when he saw 
the four fishes which the fisherman presented 
him. Je took them up one after another, and 
beheld them with attention; and after having ad- 
mired them a long time, Take those fishes, says 
he to his prime visier, and carry them to the 
fine couk-maid that the emperor of the Greeks 
has sent me. I cannot imagine but they must 
be as good as they are fine. 

The visier carried them himself to the cook, 
and delivering them into her hands, look ye, says 
he, there are four fishes newly brought to the 
Sultan, he orders you to dress them; and hav- 
ing said so, he returned to the sultan, his master, 
who erdered him to give the fisherman four hun- 
dred pieces of gold of the coin of that country, 
which he did accordingly. 

The fisherman, who had never seen so much 
cash in his life-time, could scarce believe his own 
good fortune, but thonght it must needs be a 
dream, until he found it to be real, when he pro- 
vided necessaries for his family with it. 

But, Sir, says Scheherazade, having told you 
what happened to the fisherman, I must acquaint 
you next with what befel the sultan’s cook-maid, 
whom we shall find in a mighty perplexity. As 
soon as she had gutted the fishes, she put them 
upon the fire in a frying-pan, with oil, and when 
she thought them fried enough on one side, she 
turned them upon the other; but O monstrous 
prodigy ! Scarce were they turned, when the wall 
of the kitchen opened, and in comes a young 
lady of wonderful beauty, and coinely size. She 
was clad in flowered sattin, after the Egyptian 
manner, with pendants in her ears, necklace of 
large pew, and bracelets of golc, garnished with 
rubies, with a rod of myrtle in her hand. She 
came towards the frying-pan, to tl.e great amaze- 
ment of the cook-maid, who continued immove- 
zble at this sight, and striking one of the fishes 
with the end of the rod, says: Fish, fish, art 
thou in thy duty ? The fish having answered no- 
thing, she repeated these words, and then the 
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four fishes lift up their heads all together and 
said to her, Yes, yes: if you reckon, we reckon; 
if you pay your debts, we pay ours; if you fly, 
we overcome, and are content. As soon as they 
had finished these words, the lady overturned 
the frying-pan, and entered again into the open 
part of the wall, which shut immediately, and 
became as it was before. : 

The cook-maid was mightily frightened at this, 
and coming a little to herself, went to take up 
the fishes that fell upon the earth, but found 
them blacker than coal, and not fit to be carried 
to the sultan. She was grievously troubled at 
it, and fell a-weeping most bitterly: Alas! says 
she, what will become of me? IfI tell the sul- 
tan what I have seen, I ara sure he will not be- 
lieve me, but will be mightily enraged against 
me. 

Whilst she was thus bewailing herself, in comes 
the grand visier, and asked her if the fishes were 
ready ? She told him all that had happened, which, 
we may easily imagine, astonished him mightily ; 
but without speaking a word of it to the sultan, 
he invented an excuse that satisfied him, and 
sending immediately for the fisherman, bid him 
bring four more such fish; for a misfortune had 
befallen the others, that they were not fit to be 
carried to the sultan. The fisherman, without 
saying any thing of what the genie had told him, 
in order to excuse himself from bringing them 
that very day, told the visier he had a great way 
to go for them, but would certainly bring them 
to-morrow. 

Accordingly the fisherman went away by night, 
and coming to the pond, threw in his nets be- 
times next morning, took four such fishes as the 
former, and brought them to the visier at the 
hour appointed. The minister took them him- 
self, carried them to the kitchen, and shutting 
himself up all alone with the cook-maid, she gut- 
ted them and put them on the fire, as she had 
done the four others the day before ; when they 
were fried on the one side, and that she turned 
them upon the other, the kitchen wall opened, 
and the same lady came in, with the rod in her 
hand, struck one of the fishes, spoke to it as be- 
fore, and all four gave her the same answer. 
But, sir, says Scheherazade, day appears, which 
obliges me to break off. What I have told you is 
indeed very singular, but if I be alive to-morrow, 
T will tell you other things which are yet better 
worth your hearing. Schahriar, conceiving that 
the scquel must be very curious, resolved to hear 
her next night. 


THE TWENTIETH NIGHT. 


NEXT morning the sultan prevented Dinarzade, 
and says to Scheherazade, Madam, I pray you 
make an end af the story of the Fisherman; I 
am impatient to hear it. Upon which the sultan- 
ess continued it thus: 
Sir, after the four fishes had answered the 
young lady, she overturned the frying-pan with 
er rod, and retired into the same place of the 
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wall fram whence she came out, the grand vi- 

sier being witness of what passed: This is too 

surprising and extraordinary, says he, to be con- 

cealed from the sultan: I will inform him of 

this prodigy; which he did accordingly, and 

gave him a faithful account of all that had hap- 
ened. 

The sultan being much surprised, was mighty 
impatient to see this himself. To this end, he 
sent immediately for the fisherman, and says to 
him, Friend, cannot you bring me four more such 
fishes? The fisherman replied, If your majesty 
will be pleased to allow me thrce days time, I 
will do it. Having obtained his time he went to 
the pond immediately, and at the first throwing 
in of his net, he took four such fishes, and 
brought them presently to the sultan, who was 
so much more rejoiced at it, that he did not ex- 

ect them so soon, and ordered him other four 
juindred pieces of gold. As soon as the sultan 
had the fish, he ordered them to be carried into 
the closet, with all that was necessary for frying 
them; and having shut himself up there with his vie 
sicr,that minister gutted them, put them in the pan, 
upon the fire, and when they were fried on one 
side, turned them upon the other: then the wall 
of the closet opened; but instead of the young 
lady, there caine out a black in habit of a slave, 
and of a gigantic stature, with a great green bat- 
toon in his hand. He advanced towards the pan, 
and touching one of the fishes with his battoon, 
says to it, with a terrible voice, Fish, art thou in 
thy duty? at these words the fiches raised up their 
heads, and answered, Yes, yes, we are; if you 
rechon, we reckon; if you pay your debts, we 
pay ours; if you fly, we overcome, and are cone 
tent. 

The fishes had no sooncr finished those words, 
bat the black threw the pan into the middle of 
the closet, and reduced the fishes to a coal.— 
Having done this, he retired fiercely, and enter- 
Ing again into the hole of the wall, it shut and 
appeared just as it was before. 

After what I have seen, says the sultan to the 
visier, it will not be possible for me to be casy in 
my mind. These fish, without doubt, signify 
something extraordinary, in which I have a mind 
to be satisfied. He sent for the fisherman; and 
when he caine, says to him, Fisherman, the fish- 
es you have brought us make me very uncasy ; 
where did you catch them? Sir, answers he, I 
fished for them in a pond situated betwixt four 
hills, beyond the mountain that we see from hence. 
Know you that pond, says the sultan to the visier ? 
No, sir, replies the visier, I never so much as 
heard of it; and yet it is full sixty years since I 
hunted beyond that mountain and thereabouts.— 
The sultan asked the fisherman, how far the pond 
might be from the palace ? the fisherman answer- 
ing, It was not above three hours journey: Up- 
on this assurance, and there being day enough be- 
forehand, the sultan commanded all his court to 
take horse, and the fisherman served them for 
a guide. They all ascended the mountain, and 
at the foot of it they saw to thcir great surprise, 
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a vast plain, that nobody had observed till then s 
and at last they came to a pond, which they 
found actually to be situated betwixt four hills, 
as the fisherman had said. The water of it was 
so transparent, that they observed all the fishes 
to be like those which the fisherman had brought 
to the palace. 

The sultan staid upon the bank of the pond, 
and after beholding the fishes with admiration, 
he demnanded of his emirs, and all his courtiers, 
if it was possible they had never seen this pond, 
which was within so little a way of the town.— 
They all answered, that they had never so much 
as heard of it. 

Since you all agree, says he, that you never 
heard of it, and as Iam no less astonished than 
you are, at this novelty, I am resolved not to re- 
turn to my palace, till I know how this pond came 
hither, and why all the fish in it are of four co- 
lours. Having spoke thus, he ordered his court 
to encamp, and immediately his pavilion and the 
tents of his household were planted upon the banks 
of the pond. 

When night came, the sultan retired under his 
pavilion, and spoke to the grand visier by himself, 
thus: Visier, my mindis very uneasy. This pond 
transported hither; the black that appeared to 
us in my closet, and the fishes that we heard 
speak ; all this docs so much whet my curiosity, 
that ] cannot resist the impatient desire that I 
have to be satisfied mit. ‘fo this end I am re- 
solved to withdraw alone from the camp, and I 
order you to keep iny absence secret ; stay in my 
pavilion, and to-morrow morning, when the 
emirs and courtiers come to attend my levee, send 
them away, and tell them, that I am somewhat 
indisposed, and have a mind to be alone; and 
the following day tell them the same thing till I 
return. 

The grand visier said several things to divert 
the sultan from his design: He represented to 
him the danger to which he might be exposed, 
and that all his labours might perhaps be in vain; 
but it was to no purpose, the sultan was resolved 
on it, and would go. He puton a suit fit for 
walking, and took his scymitar; and as soon as 
he saw that all was quiet in the camp, he goes 
out alone, and went over one of the hills without 
much difficulty ; he found the descent still more 
easy, and when he came to the plain, walked on 
till the sun arose, and then he saw before him, 
at a considerable distance, a great building: He 
rejoiced at the sight, in hopes to be informed 
there of what he hada mind to know. When 
he came near, he found it was a magnificent pa- 
lace, or rather a very strong castle, of fine black 
polished marble, and covered with fine steel, as 
smooth as a looking glass. Being mightily pleas- 
ed that he had sc speedily met with something 
worthy his curiosity, he stopt before the front of 
the castle, and considered it with abundance of 
attention. 

He afterwards came up to the gate, which had 
two leaves, one of them open; though he might 
have entered when he would, yet he thought it 
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best to knock. He knocked at first softly, and 
waited for some time ; but seeing nobody, and 
4S ing they had not heard him, he knocked 
harder the second time ; but neither seeing, nor 
hearing any body, he knocked again and again; 
but nobody appearing, it surprised him extreme- 
ly; for he could not think, that a castle so well 
in repair was without inhabitants. If there be 
nobody: in it, says he to himself, I have no- 
thing to fear: and if there be, I have wherewith 
to defend myself. 

At last he entered, and when he came within 
the porch, he cries, Is there nobody here to re- 
ceive a stranger, who comes in for some refresh- 
ment as he passes by? He repeated the same 
two or three times; but though he spoke very 
high, nobody answered. 

This silence increased his astonishment; he 
came into a very 5 ees court, and looking on 
every side, to see if he could perceive any body, 
he saw no living thing. But, sir, says Schehera- 
zade, day appears, and J must stop. 

Ah! sister, says Dinarzade, you break off at 
the very best of the story. It is true, answers 
the sultancss, but, sister, you sce I am forced to 
do so. If iny lord the sultan pleases, you may 
hear the rest to-morrow. Schahriar agreed to 
this, «ot so much to pleasure Dinarzade, as to 
satisfy his own curiosity, being mighty impatient 
to know what adventure the prince met with in 
the castle. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST NIGHT. 


DINARZADE, to make amends for her neglect 
the night before, never laid eye together, and 
wher: she thought it was time, awakened the Snl- 
taness, saying to her, My dear sister, pray give us 
an account of what happened in the fine castle 
where you left us yesterday. 

Schehermmlle forthwith resumed her story, 
and addressing herself to Schahriar, says, Sir, the 
sultan perceiving nobody in the court, entered 
the great halls, which were hung with silk tapes- 
try, the alcoves and sofas were covered with 
stuffs of Mecca, and the porches with the richest 
stuffs of the Indies, mixed with gold and silver. 
He came afterwards into an admirable saloon, in 
the middle of which there was a great fountain, 
with a lion of massy gold at cach corner: Wa- 
ter issued at the mouths of the four lions, and 
this water, as it fell, formed diamonds and pearis, 
that very well answered a jet of water, which, 
springing from the middle of the fountain, rose as 
high almost as the bottom of a cupola, painted af- 
ter the Arabian manner. 

The castle, on three sides, was encompassed 
by a «arden, with flower-pots, water-works, 
groves, and a thousand other fine things concurr- 
ing to embellish it; and what completed the 
beauty of the place, was an infinite number of 
birds, which filled the air with their harmonious 
notes, and always staid there ; nets being spread 
over the trees, and fastened to the palace to keep 
them in. The sultan walked for a long time 
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from a ent, where he found 
every thing very grand and magnificent. Being 
cred: with walking, he sat down in an open 

set, which had a view over the garden, and there 
reflecting upon what he had already seen, and 
did then see, all of a sudden he heard the voice 
of one complaining, accompanied with lamenta- 
ble cries. He listened with attention, and heard 
distinctly these sad words: O Fortune! thou who 
wouldest not suffer me longer to enjoy 2 happy 
lot, and hast made me the most unfortunate man 
in the world ; forbear to persecute me, and by a 
specdy death, put an end to my sorrows. Alas! 
is it possible that I am still alive, after so many 
torments as I have suffered ! 

The sultan being affected with those pitiful 

complaints, rose up ; and made towards the place 
where he heard the voice; and when he came 
to the gate of a great hall, he opened it, and saw 
a handsome young man, richly habited, set upon 
a throne raised a little above the ground. Me- 
lancholy was painted in his looks. The sultan 
drew near, and saluted him: The young man re- 
turned him his salute by a low bow with his 
head ;_ but not being able to rise up, he says to 
the sultan, My lord, I am very well satisfied 
that you deserve I should rise to receive you, 
and do you all possible honour; but I am hin- 
dered from doing so, by a very sad reason, and 
therefore hope you will not take it ill. My lord, 
replies the sultan, I am very much obliged to 
you for having so good an opinion of me: As 
to the reason of your not rising, whatever your 
apology be, I heartily accept of it. Being drawn 
hither by your complaints, and afflicted by your 
grief, I come to offer you my help; would to 
God that it lay in my power to ease you of your 
trouble; I would do my utmost to effect it. I 
flatter myself that you would willingly tell me 
the history of your misfortunes; but pray tell 
me first, the meaning of the pond near the 
palace, where the fishes are of four colours ? 
what this castle is? how you came to be here? 
and why you are alone? 

Instead of answering these questions, the 
young man began to weep bitterly. O how in- 
constant is Fortune ! cried he: She takes pleasure 
to pull down those men she had raised up. 
Where are they who enjoy quietly the happiness 
which they hold of her, and whose day is always 
clear and serene? 

The sultan, moved with compassion to see 
him in that condition, prayed him forthwith to 
tell him the cause of his excessive grief. Alas, 
my lord, replies the young man, how is it possi- 
ble but I should grieve? And why should not 
my eyes be inexhaustible fountains of tears? At 
these words lifting up his gown, he shewed the 
sultan that he was a man only from the head to 
the girdle, and that the other half of his body 
was blach marble.—Here Scheherazade broke 
off, and told the sultan that day appeared. 

Schahriar was so much charmed with thie story, 
and became so much in love with Scheherazade, 
that he resolved to let her live a month. He 
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got up however as usual, without acquainting her 
with his resolution. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND NIGHT. 


DINABZADE was so impatient to hear out the 
story, that she called her sister next morning 
sooner than usual, and says to her, Sister, pray 
continue the wonderful story you began, but 
could not make an end of yesterday morning. I 
agree to it, replies the sultancss, hearken then. 
You may easily a i continues she, that 
the sultan was strangely surprised, when he saw 
- the deplorable condition of the young man. 
That which you shew me, says he, as it fills me 
with horror, whets my curiosity so, that I am im- 
patient to hear your history, which, no doubt, is 
very strange, and I am persuaded that the pond 
and the fishes make some part of it: therefore I 
conjure you to tell it me. You will find some 
confort In it, since it is certain, that unfortunate 
peop: find some sort of ease in telling their mis- 
ortunes. I will not refuse you this satisfaction, 
replies the young man, though J cannot do it 
without renewing my grief. But I give you no- 
tice before-hand, to prepare your cars, your mind, 
and even your eyes, for things which surpass all 
that the most extraordinary imagination can con- 
ceive. 


The History of the young King of the Black- 


sles. 


You must know, my lord, continued he, that my 
father, who was called Mahmoud, was king of 
this country. This is the hingdom of the Black- 
Isles, which takes its name from the four little 
neighbouring mountains; for those mountains 
were formerly isles; The capital, where the 
king, my father, had his residence, was where 
that pond you now see is. ‘Ihe sequel of my 
history will inform you of all those changes. 

The king, my father, died when he was seven- 

ty years of age; I had no sooner succeeded him, 
but I married, and the lady I chose to share the 
royal dignity with me was my cousin. I had all 
the reason imaginable to be satisfied in her love 
to me; and for my part, I had so much tender- 
ness for her, that nothing was comparable to the 
good understanding betwixt us, which lasted five 
years, at the end of which time, I perceived 
the queen, my cousin, had no more delight in 
me. 
One day, while she was at the bath, I found my- 
self sleepy after dinner, and lay down upon a 
sofa; two of her ladies, who were then in my 
chamber, came and sat down, one at my head, 
and the other at my feet, with fans in their hands 
to moderate the heat, and to hinder the flies from 
troubling me in my sleep. They thought I was 
fast, and spoke very low: but I only shut my 
eyes, and heard every word they said. 

One of them says to the other: Is not the 
queen much in the wrong, not to love such an 
amiable prince as this? Ay, certainly, replies the 
other; for my part I do not understand it, and 
I know not why she goes out every night, and 
leaves him alone. Is it possible that he does not 
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rceive it? Alas! says the first, how would 

ve him to perceive it? she mixes every eveni 
in his drink, the juice of a certain herb, whi 
makes him meer so sound all night, that she 
has time to go where she pleases, and as day be- 
gins to appear, she comes and lies down by him 
again, and wakes him by the smell of something 
she puts under his nose. 

You may guess, my lord, how much I was sur- 
prised at this discourse, and with what senti- 
ments it inspired me; yet, whatever emotions it 
made within me, I had command enough over 
myself to dissemble it, and feigned myself to 
awake, without having heard one word of it. 

The queen returned from the bath; we sup- 
ped together, and before we went to bed, she pre- 
sented me with a cup full of such water as I was 
accustomed to drink ; but instead of putting it to 
my mouth, I went to a window that stood open, 
and threw out the water so privately, that she 
did not perceive it, and I put the cup again into 
her hands, to persuade her that I had drunk it. 

We went to bed together, and soon after, be- 
lieving that I wes asleep, though I was not, she 
got up with so little precaution, that she said, so 
loud as I could hear it distinctly, Sleep, and ma 
you never wake again. She dressed herself 
speedily, and went out of the chamber.—As 
Scheherazade spoke those words, she saw day 
appear, and stopt. 

Dinarzade had heard her sister with a great 
deal of pleasure 3 and Schahriar thought the his- 
tory of the king of the Black-Isles so worthy of 
his curiosity, that he rose up full of impatience 
for the rest of it. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD NIGHT. 


AN hour before day, Dinarzade being awake, 
failed not to call upon the sultaness, and said, 
Pray, dear sister, go on with the history of the 
young king of the four Black Islands. Schehe- 
razade calling to mind where she had left off, re- 
sumed the story thus : 

As soon as the queen my wife went out, con- 
tinues the king of the Black-Islands, I got up, 
dressed me in haste, took my scymitar, and fol- 
lowed her so quick, that I soon heard the sound 
of her feet before me, and then walked softly af- 
ter her, for fegr of being heard. She passed 
through several gates, which opened upon her 
pronouncing some magical words ; and the last 
she opened was that of the garden, which she en- 
tered: I stopt at that gate, that she might not 
perceive me, as she crossed a plat, and looking 
after her as far as I could in the night, I per- 
ceived that she entered a little wood, whose 
walks were guarded by thick pallisadoes. I went 
thither by another way, and slipping behind the 
pallisedoes of a long walk, I saw her walking 
there with a man. 

I gave very good heed to their discourse, and 
heard her say thus: JI do not deserve, says the 
queen to her gallant, to be upbraided by you for 
want of diligence; you know very well what 
hinders me; but if all the marks of love that I 
have already given you, be not enough, 1 ain 
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ready to give you greater marks of it: You need 
but command me; you know my power, I will, 
if you desire it, before sun-rising, change this 
great city, and this fine palace, into frightful 
ruins, which shall be inhabited by nothing but 
wolves, owls and ravens. Would you have me 
to transport all the stones of those walls, so sole 
idly built, beyond mount Caucasus, and out 
of the bounds of the habitable world? Speak 
but the word, and ali those places shall be 
changed. 

As the queen finished these words, her gallant 
and she came to the end of the walk, turned to 
enter another, and passed before me. I had al- 
ready drawn my scymitar, and her gallant being 
next me, J struck him in the neck, and made him 
fall to the ground; I thought I had killed him, 
and therefore retired speedily, without making 
mysclf known to the queen, whom I had a mind 
to spare, because she was my kinswoman. 

In the mean time the blow I had given her 
gallant was mortal; but she preserved his life by 
the force of her enchantments, in such a manner, 
however, that he could not be said to be cither 
dead or alive. As I crossed the garden, to re- 
turn to the palace, I heard the queen cry out la- 
mentably, and judging by that how much she was 
grieved, I was pleased that I had spared her life. 

When I returned to her apartment, I went to 
bed, and being satisfied with having punished the 
villain that did me the injury, I went to sleep; 
and when I awaked next morning, found the 
queen lying by me.—Scheherazade was obliged 
to step here, because she saw day. 

O heaven! sister, says Dinarzade, how it 
troubles me that you can say no more? Sister, 
replics the sultaness, you ought to have awaked 
mc more early; it is your fault. I will make 
amends next night, replics Dinarzade, for I doubt 
not but the sultan will be as willing to hear out 
the story as Iam: and I hope he will be so good 
as to let you live one day more. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTII NIGHT. 


DINARZADE was actually as good as her word, 
she called the sultaness very early, saying, Dear 
sister, if you be not asleep, pray make an end of 
the acrecable history of the king of the Blach- 
Isles, ¥ am ready to die with impatience to know 
how he came to be changed into marble. You 
shall hear it, replies Scheherazade, if the sultan 
will give me leave. 

I found the queen lying by me then, savs the 
hing of the Black-Islands: I cannot tell you whe- 
ther she slept or not; but I got up without mak- 
ing any nolse, and went to my closet, where I 
made an end of dressing myself. I afterwards 
went and held my council, and at my return, the 
queen was clad m mourning, her fair henging 
about her eyes, and part of it pulled off; she pre- 
sented herself before me, and said, Sir, I come 
to beg your majesty not to be surprise.! to see 
me in this condition; three afflicting picces of 
news I have just now reccived all at once, are 
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the cause of my heavy grief, of which the tokens 
you see are but very faint resemblances. Alas! 
what is that news, madam, said I? The death of 
the queen my dear mother, answers she; that of 
the hing my father killed in battle; and that of 
one of my brothers, who is fallen headlong into 
it. 

I was not ill pleased, that she made use of this 
pretext to hide the true cause of her grief, and I 
thought she had not suspected me to have killed 
her gallant. Madam, says I, lam so far from 
blaming your grief, that I assure you, I am will- 
ing to bear what share of it is proper for me. 
I should very much wonder, if you were insensi- 
ble of so great aloss. Mourn on, your tears are 
so many proofs of your good-nature ; but I hope, 
however, that time and reason will moderate 
your grief. oa 

She retired into her apartment, where, giving 

herself wholly up to sorrow, she spent a whole 
ycar in mourning, and afflicting herself. At the 
end of that tine, she begged leave of me to build 
a burying-place for herself, within the bounds of 
the palace, where she would continue, she told 
me, to the end of her days: I agreed to it, and 
she built a stately palace, with a cupola, that 
may be seen here, and she called it the Palace of 
Tears: when it was finished, she caused her gal- 
lant to be brought thither, from the place whi- 
ther she had made him to be carried the same 
nicht that I wounded him; she had hindered his 
dying, by a drink she gave him, and carried to 
him herself, every day after he came to the Pa- 
lace of Tears. 

Yet, with all her enchantments, she could not 
cure the wretch; he was not only unable to walk, 
and to help himself, but had also lost the use of 
his speech, and gave no sign of life, but only by 
his looks.—Though the queen had no other con- 
solation but to sce him, and to say to him all 
that her foolish passion could inspire her with; 
yet every day she made him two long visits: 
was very well informed of all this, but pretended 
to know nothing of it. 

One day I went out of curiosity to the Palace 
of Tears, to see how the princess employed her- 
self, and going to a place where she could not sce 
me, I heard her speak thus to her gallant: Iam 
afflicted to the highest degree, to see you in this 
condition; Tam as sensible as you yourself, of 
the torinenting grief you endure ; but, dear soul, 
IT always speak to you, and you do not answer 
me. How long will you be silent? speak only 
one word: alas! the sweetest moments of my 
l:fe are these I spend bere, in partaking of your 
grief. I cannot live at a distance from you, and 
would prefer the pleasure of always sceing you, 
to the empire of the universe. 

At these words, which were several times in- 
terrupted by her sighs and sobs, I lost all pa- 
tience ; amd discovering myseif, came up to her, 
and said, Madam, you have mourned enough; it 
is time to give over this sorrow, which disho- 
nours us both; you have too much forgot what 
you owe to me and to yourself—Sir, says sheq 
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if you have any kindness or complaisance left for 
me, I beseech you to put no force upon me, al- 
low me to give myself up to mortal grief, it is 
impossible for time to lessen it. 

When I saw that my discourse, instead of 
bringing her to her duty, served only to increase 
her rage, I gave over, and retired. She con- 
tinued every day to visit her gallant; and for two 
whole years, gave herself up to excessive grief. 

I went a second time to the Palace of Tears, 
while she was there; I hid Wwyself again, and 
beard her speak thus to her gallant: It is now 
three years since you spoke one word to me, 
you return no answer to the marks of love I give 
you, by my discourse and groans, Is it from 
want of sense, or out of contempt? O tomb! 
have you abated that excessive love he had for 
me? Have you shut those eyes that shewed me 
so much love, and were all my joys? No, no, I 
believe nothing of it. Tell me rather, by what 
miracle you become intrusted with the rarest 
treasure that ever was in the world. 

I must confess, my lord, 1 was enraged at thiese 
words; for, in short, this gallant, so much doated 
upon, this adored mortal, was not such an 
one as you would imagine him to have been; he 
was a black Indian, a native of that country. I 
say, I was so enraged at that discourse, that I 
discovered myscelt all of a sudden, and addressing 
the tomb in my turn, O tomb! cried I, why do 
you not swallow up that mon.ter in nature, or 
rather, why do not you swallow up the gailant 
and his mistre~! 

IT had scarce finished those words, when the 
queen, who sut by the ach, rose up lke a fury. 
Ah, cruel man, says she, thou art the cause of my 
euief, do not vou think but Tinow it. I have 
drsembled it but too long; it is thy barbarous 
hand which hath brought the object of my jove 
tu this lamentable condition; and you are so 
hard hearted, #s to come and insult a despairing 
lover. Yes, said Tin a rage, it is J who chastised 
that mon-ter, according to his aeusert ; I ought 
to hase treated thee in the same manner; | re- 
pent now that J did not do it, thou hast abused 
my goodness too long. As I spoke these words 
1 drew out my scymitar, and lifted up my hand 
to punish her; but she stedfustly beholding me, 
sail with a jecring smile, moderate thy anger. 
At the same time, she pronounced words I did 
not understand ; and afterwards added, By virtue 
of my enchantments, I command thee immediately 
to become half marble and half man. Iniunedi- 
ately, my lord, I became such as you see me, al- 
ready a dead man among the living, and a living 
man among the dead. Here Scheherazade per- 
ceiving day, broke off her story. 

Upon which Dinarzade says, Dear sister, I am 
extremely obliged to the sultan, it is to his good- 
ness I owe the extraordinary plezsure I have in 
your stories. My sister, replies the sultancss, if 
the sultan will be so good as to suffer me to live 
till to-morrow, 1 shall tell you a thing that will 
afford as much satisfaction as any thine you have 
yet head. Though Schahriar had not resolved 


to defer the death of Scheherazade a month Ion- 
ger, he could not have ordcred her to be put ta 
death that day. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH NIGHT. 


Towarps the end of the night, Dinarzade cried, 
Sister, if I do not trespass too much upon your 
complaisance, I would pray you to finish the his- 
tory of the king of the Black-islands. Scheheru- 
zade having awaked upon her sister’s call, pre- 
pared to give her the satisfaction she required, 
and began thus: 

The hing, half marble half man, continued his 
history to the sultan, thus: After this cruel ma- 
gician, unworthy of the name of a queen, had 
metamorphosed me thus, and brought me into 
this hall; by another enchantment, she destroyeil 
my capital, which was very flourishing, and full 
of people; she abolished the houses, the public 
places, and markets, and made a pond and desert 
field of it, which you may have seen; the fishes 
of four colours in the pond, are the four sorts of 
people, of different religions, that inhabited the 
place. The whiie, are the Mussulmen ; the red, 
the Persians, who worshipped the fire; the blue, 
the Christians; and the yellow, the Jews. The 
four little hills were the four islands that gave 
name to this hingdom. I Jearned all this from 
the magician, who, to add to my affliction, told 
me with her own mouth, those cflects of her rage. 
But this iy not all; her revenze was not satisfied 
with the destruction of my dominions, and the 
metamorphosis of my person; she comes every 
day, and gives me over my naked shoulders an 
hundred blows with ox pizzles, which makes me 
all over blood 3 and when she has done so, covers 
me with a coarse stuff of goat’s hair, and throws 
over it this robe of brocade that you sec, not to 
do me honour, but to mock me. 

At this part of the discourse, the young king 
could not withhold his tears; and the sultan’ s 
heart was so pierced with the relation, that he 
could not speak one word to comfort hin. A 
little time after, the young king, lifting up lis 
cyes to heaven, cried out; Mighty Creator of alf 
things, I submit myself to your judgments, and to 
the decrees of your providence: I endure my ca- 
lamities with patience, since it is your will it 
should be so; but I hope your infinite goodness 
will reward me for it. 

The sultan, being much moved by the recital 
of so strange a story, and animated to revenge 
this unfortunate prince, says to him, Tell me 
whither this perfidious magician retires, and 
where her unworthy gallant may be, who 1s buried 
before his death? My lord, replies the prince, her 
gallant, as I have already told you, is in the Palace 
of Tears, in a tomo in form ofa dome, and that 
palace joins to this castle on the side of the gate. 
As to the magician, I cannot precisely tell whi- 
ther she retires, but every day, at sun-rising, she 
goes to sec her gallant, after having executed her 
bloody vengeance upon me, as I have told yous 
and you sce Iam not in a condition to defend 
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myself against so great cruclty. She carries him 
the drink with which she has hitherto ee 
his dying, and always complains of his never 
speaking to her since he was wounded. 

Oh, unfortunate prince! says the sultan, you 
can never enouzh be bewailed! Nobody can be 
more sensibly touched with your condition than 
Tain; never did such an extraordinary misfortune 
befall any man; and those who write your his- 
tory will have the advantage to relate a passage 
that surpasses all that has ever yet been writ. 
There is nothing wanting but one thing, the re- 
venge which is due to yous; and I will omit no- 
thing that can be done to procure it. 

While the sultan discoursed upon this subject 
with the young prince, he told him who he was, 
and for what end he entered the castle, and 
thought on a way to revenge him, which he coin- 
municated to him. hey agreed upon the mea- 
sures they were to take for effecting their design, 
but deferred the execution of it till the next day. 
In the mean time, the night being far spent, the 
sultan took some rest; but the poor young prince 
passed the night without sleep, as usual, having 
never slept since he was enchanted; but he con- 
ceived some hupes of being speedily delivered 
from his misery. 

Next morning the sultan got up before day, 
and, in o:der to execute his design, he hid ina 
corner his upper garment, that would have been 
cumbersome to him, and went to the Palace of 
Tears. He found it enlightened with an infinite 
number of flambeaus of white wax, and a delici- 
ous scent issued from several boxes of fine gold, 
of' admirable workmanship, all ranged in excellent 
order. As soon as he saw the bed where the 
black tay, he drew his scymitar, killed the wretch 
Without resistance, drageed his corpse into the 
court of the castle, and threw it into a well. 
After this, he went and lay down in the black’s 
bed, took his scymitar with him, under the coun- 
terpane, and lay there to execute what he had 
designed. 

The magician arrived in a little time; she first 
went into the chamber, where her hnsband, the 
king of the Black-Islands, was, stripped him, and 
beat him with bulls’ pizzles, in a most barbarous 
manner. ‘The poor prince filled the palace with 
his lamentations, to no purpose, and conjured her, 
in the most affecting manner that could be, to 
take pity on him; but the crue! woman would 
not give over, till she had given iim an hundred 
blows. You had no compassion on my love, said 
she, and you are to expect none from me. Sche- 
herazade perceiving day, stopped, and could go 
no farther. 

O heaven! says Dinarzade, sister, this was a 
barbarous enchantress indeed! But must we stop 
here? Will you not tell us whether she received 
the chastisement she deserved? My dear sister, 
says the sultaness, I- desire nothing more than to 
acquaint you with it to-morrow; but you know 
that depends on the sultan’s pleasure. After 
what Schahriar had heard, he was far from any 
design to put Scheherazade to death; on the 
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contrary, says he to himself, I will not take away 
her life, till she has finished this surprising story, 
though it should last for two months. It will 
always be in my power to keep the oath I have 


made. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH NIGHT. 


As soon as Dinarzade thought it time to call the 
sultaness, she says to her, How much should I be 
obliged to you, dear sister, if you would tell us 
what passed in the Palace of Tears? Schahriar 
having signified that he was as curious to know 
it as Dinarzade, the sultaness resumed the story 
of the young enchanted prince, as follows : 

Sir, after the enchantress had given the king, 
her husband, an hundred blows with bulls’ pizzles, 
she put on again his covering of goat’s hair, and 
his brocade gown over all; she went afterwards 
to the Palace of Tears, and as she entered the 
same, she renewed her tears and lamentations ; 
then approaching the bed, where she thought her 
gallant was, What cruelty, cries she, was it to 
disturb the contentment of so tender and passion- 
ate a lover as I am? O thou who reproachest 
me that Iam too inhuman, when I make thee 
feel the effects of my resentment! Cruel prince! 
does not thy barbarity surpass my vengeance? Ah 
traitor! in attempting the life of the object which 
I adore, hast thou not robbed me of mine? Alas! 
says she, addressing herself to the sultan, while 
she thought she spoke to the black, my soul, my 
life, will you always be silent? Are you resolved 
to let ine die, without giving me so much comfort 
as to tell me that you love me? My soul! speak 
one word to me at least, I conjure you. 

The sultan, making as if he had awakened out 
of a deep sleep, and counterfeiting the language 
of the blacks, answers the queen with a grave 
tone, § There is no force or power but in God 
alone, who is almighty.’ At these words, the en- 
chantress, who did not expect them, gave a great 
shout, to signify her excessive joy. My dear 
lord, cries she, do not I deccive myself? is it cer- 
tain that I hear you, and that you speak to me? 
Unhappy wretch, said the sultan, art thou wor- 
thy that I should answer thy discourse? Alas! 
replies the queen, why do you reproach me thus! 
The cries, replied he, the groans and tears of thy 
husband, whom thou treatest every day with so 
much indignity and barbarity, hinder me to sleep 
night and day. I should have been cured long 
ago, and have recovered the use of my speech, 
hadst thou disenchanted him. That is the cause 
of my silence, which you complain of. Very 
well, says the enchantress, to pacify you, I am 
ready to do what you will command me; would 
you that I restore him as he was? Yes, replies 
the sultan, make haste to sct him at liberty, that 
I be no more disturbed with his cries. 

The enchantress went immediately out of the 
Palace of Tears; she took a cup of water, and 

ronounced words over it, which caused it to 

il as if it had been on the fire. She went 
afterwards to the hall to the young king, her hus- 
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band, and threw the water upon him, saying, ‘ If 
‘ the Creator of all things did form thee so as 
‘ thou art at present, or if he be angry with thee, 
¢ do not change; but if thou art in that condition 
‘ merely by virtue of my enchantments, resume 
¢ thy natural shape, and become what thou wast 
‘before’ She had scarce spoke these words, 

when the prince, finding himself restored to his 

former condition, rose up freely, with all imagin- 

able joy, and returned thanks to God. The en- 

chantress then said to him, Get thee gone from 

this castle, and never return here, on pain of 
death. The young king, yielding to necessity, 

went away from the enchantress, without replying 

a word; and retired to a remote place, where he 

immediately expected the success of the design 

which the sultan had begun so happily. Mean- 

while the enchantress returned to the Palace of 
Tears, and supposing that she still spoke to the 

black, says, Dear lover, I have done what you 

ordered, let nothing now hinder you to give me 

that satisfaction, of which I have been deprived 

so long. 

The sultan continued to counterfeit the lan- 
guage of the blacks. That which you have just 
now done, said he, signifies nothing to ny cure; 
you have only eased me of part of my disease; you 
inust cut it up by the roots. My lovely black, 
replies she, what do you mean by the roots? Un- 
fortunate woman, replies the sultan, do not you 
understand that I mean the town, and its inha- 
bitants, and the four islands, which thou hast de- 
stroyed by thy enchantments? 

The fishes every night at midnight raise their 
heads out of the pond, and cry for vengeance 
against thee and me. This is the true cause of 
the delay of my cure. Go speedily, restore things 
as they were, and at thy return I will give thee 
my hand, and thou shalt help me to rise. 

The enchantress, filled with hopes from those 
words, cried out in a transport of joy, my heart, 
my soul, you shall be soon restored to your health ; 
for I will immediately do what you command me. 
Accordingly she went that moment, and when 
she came to the brink of the pond, she took a 
little water in her hand, and sprinkling it,—Here 
Scheherazade saw day, and stopped. 

Dinarzade says to the sultaness, Sister, Iam 
much rejoiced to hear that the young king of the 
Black Islands was disenchanted ; and I already 
consider the town and the inhabitants as restored 
to their former state ; but I long to know what 
will become of the enchantress. Have a little 
patience, replies the sultaness, you shall have the 
satisfaction you desire to-morrow, if the sultan, 
my lord, will consent toit. Schahriar having re- 
solved on it already, as was said before, rose up, 
and went about his business. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH NIGHT. 


At the usual hour, Dinarzade called upon the 
sultaness, thus: dear sister, pray tell us what was 
the fate of the magician queen, as you promised 
us. Upon which Scheherazade went on thus: The 
enchantress had no sooner sprinkled the water, 
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and pronounced some words over the fishes and 
the pond, but the city was restored that very 
minute. The fishes became men, women, and 
children ; Mahometans, Christians, Persians, or 
Jews ; freemen, or slaves, as they were before ; 
every one having recovered their natural form. 
The houses and shops were immediately filled 
with their inhabitants, who found all things as 
they were before the enchantment. The sultan’s 
numerous retinue, who found themselves encamp- 
ed in the largest square, were astonished to see 
themselves in an instant in the middle of a large, 
fine, and well-peopled city. 

To return to the enchantress: as soon as she 
had made this wonderful change, she returned 
with all diligence to the Palace of Tears, that she 
might reap the fruits of it. My dear lord, cries 
she, as she entered, I come to rejoice with you 
for the return of your health; Ihave done all that 
you required of me, then pray rise and give me 
your hand. Come near, says the sultan, still coun- 
terfeiting the language of the blacks. She did so. 
You are not near cnough, replies he, come near- 
er. She obeyed. Then he arose up, and seized 
her by the arm so suddenly, that she had not 
time to know who it was, and with a blow of his 
scymitar he cut her in two, sothatthe one half fell 
one way and the other another. This being done, 
he left the carcase upon the place, and going out 
of the Palace of Tears, he went to seek the young 
king of the Black Isles, who waited for him with 
a great deal of impatience; and when he found 
him, Prince, says he, embracing him, rejoice, you 
have nothing to fear now; your cruel enemy is 
dead. 

The young prince returned thanks to the sul- 
tan in such a manner, as shewed that he was 
thoroughly sensible of the kindness that he had 
done him, and in acknowledgment, wished him a 
long life and all happiness. You may hencefor- 
ward, says the sultan, dwell peaceably in your 
capital, except you will go to mine, which Is so 
near, where you shall be very welcome, and have 
as much honour and respect as if you weie at 
home. Potent monarch, to whom I am so much 
indebted, replies the king, you think then, that 
you are very near your capital. Yes, says tre 
sultan, I know it is not above four or five hours 
journey. It will take you a whole year’s jour- 
ney, says the prince; I do believe, indeed, that 
you came hither from your capital in the time 
you spoke of, because mine was enchanted; but 
since the enchantment is taken off, things are 
changed: however, this shall not hinder me to 
follow you, were it to the utmost corners of the 
earth. You are my deliverer, and that I may 
give you proofs of my acknowledging this during 
my whole life, I am willing to accompany you, 
and leave my kingdom without regret. 

The sultan was extremely surprised, to under- 
stand that he was so far from his dominions, and 
could not imagine how it could be. But the 
young king of the Black-Islands convinced hin 
so plainly, that he could no more doubt of it. 
Then the sultan replied, It is no matter, the 
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trouble that I shall have to return to my own 
country, is sufficiently recompensed by the satis- 
faction I have had to oblige you, and by acqui- 
ring you for a son; for since you will do me the 
honour to attend me, and that I have no child, I 
look upon you as one, and from this moment I 
appoint you my heir and successor. 

This discourse between the sultan and the king 
of the Black-Islands concluded with most affec- 
tionate cmbraces; after which the young prince 
was wholly taken up in making preparations for 
his journey, which were finished in three weeks 
time, to the regret of his court and subjects, who 
agreed to receive at his hands one of his nearest 
hindred for king. 

At last the sultan and young prince began their 
journey with an hundred camels laden with ines- 
timable riches from the treasury of the young 
hing, followed by fifty handsome gentlemen on 
horseback, perfectly well mounted and dressed. 
Fhey had a very happy journey ; and when the 
sultan, who had sent couiers to give advice of 
his delay, and of the adventure which had occa- 
sioucd it, came near his capital, the principal of= 
fivers he left there came to receive him, and to 
assure him, that his Jong absence had) occasioned 
ho alteration in his empire. The inhabitants 
came out also in great crowds, receiving him with 
mughty acciamations, and made public rejoicings 
for several days. 

Next day after his arrival, the sultan gave all 
his courtiers a very ample account of all things, 
which, contrary to his expectation, had detained 
him so Jong. He acquamted them with having 
adopted the king of the four Black-Islands, who 
Was willing to leave a great kingdom, to accom- 
pany and live with him, and, in short, as an ac- 

newledgement of their loyalty, he rewarded each 
of them according to their rank. 

And for the fisherman, as he was the first 
cause of the deliverance of the young prince, the 
sultan gave him a plentiful estate, which imade 
him and his family happy the rest of his days. 

Here Scheherazade made an end of the story 
of the Fisherman and the Genic. Dinarzade sig- 
nificd, that she had taken a great deal of plea- 
s‘e in its and Schahriar having said the same 
thing, the sultaness told them, that she knew 
another which was much finer; and, if the sultan 
would give her leave, she would tell it them next 
morning; for day began to appear. Schabhriar 
bethinking himself that he had «ranted the sulta- 
ness a month’s repricve, and bemg curious more- 
over to know if this new story would be as agrec- 
able as she promised, got up, with a design to 
hear it next night. 


[AvvertisrmMint, The readers of these Tales were 
tired 1p the former editions, with the interruption 
Diru-zade gave them: this defect is now reme- 
died ; and they will meet with no more interrup- 
tions at the end of every night. It is sufficient 
to huow the Arabian author’s design, who first 
made this collection. and for this purpose we re- 
tained his method in the preceding nights. 

There are of these Arabian Tales, where neither 
Scheherazade, sultan Schahriar, Dinarzade, nor 
any distinction by nights, is mentioned ; which 
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shews that all the Arabians have not approved the 
method which this author has used, and that a 
great number of them have been fatigued with 
these repetitions. This, therefore, being refor- 
med in the following translation, the reader must 
be acquainted that Scheherazade goes now on al- 
ways without being interrupted. ] 


The Story of the three Calenders, Sons of Kings ; 
and of the five Ladies of Bagdad, 


In the reign of Caliph Haroun Alraschid, there 
was at Baudad, the place of his residence, @ por- 
ter, who, notwithstanding hismean and laborious 
bitsiness, was a fellow of wit and good humour. 
One morning as he was at the place where he 
usually plied, with a great basket, waiting for 
employment, a young handsome lady, covered 
with a great muslin veil, came to him and said 
with a pleasant air, Hark ve, porter, take your 
basket, and follow me. ‘he porter, charmed 
with those few words, pronounced in so agrec- 
able a manner, took his basket immediately, set 
it on his head, and followed the lady saying, ‘ O 
happy day, a day of good luck. ” 

The lady stopped presently before a gate that 
wae shut, and knocked : a Christian, with a vene- 
rable, long, white beard, opened the gate, and she 
put money into his hand, without speaking one 
words but the Christian, who knew what she 
wanted, went in,and in a little time after, brought 
a large jug of excellent wine. Take this jug, says 
the lady to the porter, and put it in your basket. 
This being done, she commanded him to follow 
her; wud as she went on, the porter says still, 
‘O happy day! this is a day of agreeable sur- 
prise and joy.” 

The lady stopped at a fruit-shop, where she 
bought several sorts of apples, apricots, peaches, 
quinces, lemons, citrons, oranges, myrtles, sweet 
basil, lies, jessamine, and some other sorts of 
flowers and plants that smell well; she bid the 
porter put all into his basket, and follow her. 
As she went by a butcher’s stall, she made him 
weigh her twenty-five pounds of his best meut ; 
which she ordered the porter to put also ito his 
basket. 

At another shop, she took capers, cucumbers, 
and other herbs preserved in vinegar: at another 
shop, she bought pistachios, walnuts, small nuts, 
almonds, hernels of pine apples, and such other 
fruits ; and of another she bought all sorts of 
confections. When the porter had put all these 
things into his basket, and perceived that it grew 
full, My good lady, says he, you ought to have 
given me notice that you had so much provision 
to carry, and then I would have got a horse, or ra- 
thera camel, to have carried them ; for if you buy 
ever so little more, I shall not be able to carry it. 
The lady laughed at the fellow’s pleasant humour, 
and ordered him still to follow her, 

Then she went to a druggist, where she fur- 
nished herself with all manner of sweet scented 
waters, cloves, musk, pepper, ginger, and a great 
picce of ambergris, and scveral other Indian spices; 
this quite filled the porter’s basket, and she order- 
ed him to follow her. They walked till they 
came to a magnificent house, whose front was 
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adorned with fine columns, and which had a gate 
of ivory: there they stopped, and the lady knock- 


ed sey 

While the young lady and the porter staid for 
the opening of the gate, the porter had a thous- 
and thoughts; he wondered that such a fine lady 
should come abroad to buy provisions ; he con- 
cluded she could not be a lave: her air was too 
noble for that, and therefore he thought she must 
needs be a woman of quality. Just as he was 
about to ask her some questions upon that head, 
another lady came to open the gate, and appear- 
ed so beautiful to him, that he was perfectly sur- 
prised, or rather so much struck with her charms, 
that he was like to have let his basket fall, for he 
had never seen any beauty that came near her. 

The lady who brought the porter with her, 
pecne his disorder, and the occasion of it, 
diverted herself with it, and took so much plea- 
sure to examine his looks, that she forgot the 
gate was opened. Upon this, the beautiful lady 
says toher, Pray, sister, come in, what do you stay 
for? do not you see this poor man so heavy 
loaded, that he is scarce able to stand under it ? 

When she entered with the porter, the lady 
who opened the gate shut it, and all three after 
having gone through a very fine porch, came in- 
to a spacious court encompassed with an open 
gallery, which had a communication with several 
apartments on a floor, and extraordinarily mag- 
mificent. There was at the farther end of the 
court a sofa richly adorned with a throne of am- 
ber in the middle of it, supported by four columns 
of ebony, enriched with diamonds and pearls of 
an extraordinary size, and coveted with red sat- 
tin, embroidered with Indian gold of admirable 
workmanship. In the middle of the court there 
was a great fountain, faced with white marble, 
and full of clear water, which fell into it abun- 
dantly out of the mouth of a lion of brass. 

The porter, though very heavy loaden, could 
not but admire the magnificence of this house, 
and the excellent order that every thing was pla- 
cedin; butthat which particularly captivated his 
attention, was a third lady, who scemed to be 
a greater beauty than the second, and was set 
upon the throne just now mentioned; she came 
down from it as soon as she saw the two former 
ladies, and advanced towards them: he judged 
by the respect which the others shewed her, that 
she was the chief, in which he was not mistaken: 
This lady was called Zobcide, she who opened 
the gate was called Safie, and Amine was the 
name of her who went out to buy the provisions. 

Zobeide says to the two ladies, when she came 
to thein, Sisters, do not you see that this honest 
man is like to sink under his burden? why do 
not you ease him of it? Then Amine and Safie 
took the basket, the one before, and the other 
behind, and Zobeide also lent her hand, anu 
all three set it on the ground ; then emptied it, 
and when they had done, the beautiful Amine 
took out money, and paid the porter liberally. 

The porter, very well satisfied with the money 
he had received, was to have taken up his bas- 
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ket, and be gone; but he could not tell how to 
think on it; do what he could, he found him- 
self stopped by the pleasure of sceing three such 
beauties, who appeared to him equally charming; 
for Amine having now laid aside her veil, was 
as handsome as either of them. ‘That which sur- 
prised him most was, that he saw never a man 
about the house, yet most of the provisions he 
brought in, as the he fruits, and the several sorts 
of cakes and confections, were fit chiefly for 
those who could drink and make merry. 

Zobeide thought at first that the porter staid on- 
ly to take his breath ; but perceiving that he staid 
too long, What do you wait for, says she, arc you 
not well enough paid? And turning to Aline, 
says, Sister, give him something more, that he 
may depart satisfied. Madam, replies the porter, 
it is not that which stays me. I am over and a- 
bove paid; I am sensible that I am unmannerly 
to stay longer than I ought, but I hope you will 
be so good as to pardon ine, if I tell you, that I 
am astonished to see that there is no man with 
three ladies of such extraordinary beauty; and 
you know that a company of women without 
men is as melancholy a thing as a company of 
men without women. To this he added several 
very pleasing things, to prove what he said, and 
did not forget the Bagdad proverb, That one is 
never well at table, except there be four in com. 
pany : And so concluded, that since there were 

ut three, they had need of a fourth. 

The ladies fell a-laughing at the porter’s dis- 
course; after which, Zobeide says to him very 
gravely, Friend, you are a little too bold, and 
though you do not deserve that I should enter 
into particulars with you, yet I am willing to tell 
you, that we are three sisters, who do our busi- 
ness so secretly, that nobody knows any thing 
of it. We have too great reason to be cautious 
of acquainting indiscreet persons with it; and a 
good author that we have read says, Keep your 
secret, and do not reveal it to any body. Iie that 
reveals it, is no longer master of it. If your own 
breast cannot keep your secret, how do you think 
that another person will keep it ? 

My ladies, replies the porter, by your very air, 
I judged at first that you were peisons of extra- 
ordinary merit, and I conceive that [ am not 
mistaken; though fortune has not given me 
wealth enough to raise ine above my mean pro- 
fession, yet I have not failed to cultivate my 
mind as much as I could, by reading books of 
science and history : And allow me, if you please, 
to tell you, that I have also read m another 
author, a maxim which I have always happily 
practised: We do not conceal our secrets, says 
he, but from such persons as are known to all 
the world to want discretion, and would abuse 
the confidence we put in them ; but we make no 
scruple to discover them to prudent persons, be- 
cause we know they can keep them. A secret 
with me is as sure as if it were in a closet, whose 
key was lost, and the door sealed up. 

Zobeide perceiving that the porter did not 
want sense, but conceiving that he had a mind 
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to have a share in their treat, she replies to him, 
siniling, You know that we are about to have a 
treat, and you know also that we have been at a 
considerable expence, and it is not just that you 
should have a share of it without contributing 
towards it. The beautiful Safie seconded her 
sister, and says to the porter, Friend, have 
you never heard that which is commonly said, 
if you bring any thing with you, you shall be 
welcome; but if you ring nothing, you must 
gct you gone with nothing! ; 

The porter, notwithstanding his rhetoric, 

must, in all probability, have retired in confu- 
sion, if Amine had not taken his part, and said 
to Zobeide and Safie, My dear sisters, I conjure 
you to let him stay with us: I need not tell you 
that he will divert us, you see well enough he is 
capable of that: I must needs tell you, that with- 
out he had been very willing, as well as nimble, 
and hardy enough to follow me, I could not have 
done so much business in so little time ; besides, 
shauld I repeat to you all the obliging ee 
nions he made to me by the way, you would not 
be surprised at my protecting him. 

At these words of Amine, the porter was so 
much transported with joy, that he fell on his 
knecs, kissed the ground at the feet of that charm- 
ing person, and raising himself up, says, Most 
beautiful lady, you began my good fortune to- 
day, and now you complete it by this generous 
action ; I cannot enough testify my acknowledge- 
ment for it. As to what remains, my ladies, says 
he, addressing himself to all the threc sisters, 
since you do me so great honour, do not think 
that I will abuse it, or Jook upon myself as a 
person that deserves it. No, I shall always look 
upon myself as one of your most humble slaves. 
When he had spoke these words, he would have 
returned the moncy he had received ; but the 
grave Zobeide ordered him to keep it. That 
which we have once given, says she, to reward 
those who have served us, we never take again. 

Zobeide would not take back the money from 
the porter, but said, My friend, in consenting 
that you stay with us, I must forewarn you, that 
it is not only on condition that you keep secret 
what we have required you, but also that you 
observe exactly the rules of good manners and 
civility. In the mean time the charming Amine 
ie off the apparel she went abroad with, put on 

er night-gown that she might be more easy, and 
covered the table, which she furnished with se- 
veral sorts of meat, and upon a sideboard she 
set bottles of wine and cups af gold: Soon after, 
the ladies took their places, and made the porter 
sit down by them, who was overjoyed to see him- 
self at table with three such admirable beau- 
ties. After they had eat a little, Amine, who 
sat next the sideboard, took up a bottle and cup, 
filled out wine and drank first herself, according 
to the custom of the Arabians, then she filled the 
cup to her sisters, wee drank in course as they 
sat; and at last she filled it the fourth time to 
the porter, who, ag he received it, kissed Amine’s 
hand ; and before he drank, sung a song to this 
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urpose: That as the wind prin along with &% 
the sweet scents of the pert places through, 
which it passes, so the wine he was going te 
drink, coming from her fair hands, received a 
more exquisite taste tham what it had of its own 
nature. This song pleased the ladies so much, 
that each of them sung another in their turn. In 
short, they were extraordinary merry all the time 
of dinner, which lasted a long while, and nothing 
was wanting that could make it agreeable. The 
day being almost spent, Safie spoke in the name 
of the three ladies, and says to the porter, Arise, 
and be gone, it is time for you to depart. But 
the porter, not willing to leave so good company, 
ened Alas! ladies, whither do you command 
me to go in the condition I am in? I am quite 
beside myself, by what I have seen since I came 
hither; and, having also drank above my ordinary, 
I shall never find the way home: Allow me this 
night to recover myself, in any place where you 
please ; for no less time is necessary for me to 
come to myself; but go when I will, I shall leave 
the best part of myself behind me. 

Amine pleaded a second time for the porter, 
saying, Sisters, he is in the right, I am pleased 
with the request, he having already diverted us 
so well; and if you will take my advice, or if 
es love me as much as I think you do, let us 

eep him, to pass away the remaining part of 
the night. Sister, answered Zobeide, we can 
refuse you nothing; and then, turning to the 
porter, said, We are willing once more to grant 
your request; but upon this new condition, that 
whatever we do in your presence, relating to our- 
selves, or any thing else, take heed you do not 
once open your mouth to ask the reason of it ; 
for if you ask questions about that which does not. 
belong to you, you may come to know that which 
will be no way pleasing to you: Beware therefore, 
and do not be too curious to dive into the mo- 
tives of our actions. 

Madam, replied the porter, I promise to ob- 
serve this condition with such exactness, that 
you shall have no cause to reproach me with the 
breaking it, and far less to punish my indiscre- 
tion; my tongue shall be immoveable on this oc- 
casion, and my eye like a looking-glass, which 
retains nothing of the object that is set before it. 
And, to shew you, says Zoheide, with a serious 
countenance, that what we demand of you is not 
a new thing among us ; rise up, and read what is 
over our vate in the inside. 

The porter went thither and read these words, 
written in large characters of gold: “* He who 
speaks of things that do not concern him, shall 
hear of things that will not please him.”? Return- 
ing again to the three sisters, Ladies, says he, I 
give you my oath, that you shall never hear me 
speak any thing which does not concern me, or 
wherein you may have any concern. 

_ This agreement being made, Amine brought 
in supper, and after the room was set round with 
tapers, that were mixed with aloes and amber- 
gris, which gave a most agreeable scent as well 
as a delicate light, she sat down at table with hes 
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pisters and the porter, They began again to eat 
and drink, sing and recat verbs The ladies 
took pleasure to fuddle the porter, under pretext 
of causing him to drink their healths, and abun- 
dence of witty sentences passed on both sides. 
Yn short, a8 they were all in the best humour in 
the world, they heard one knocking at the gate. 

When the ladies heard the knocking, they all 
threc got up to open the gate ; but Safie, to whom 
this office did particularly belong, was the nim- 
blest; which her other two sisters perceiving, sat 
down till she came back to acquaint them who it 
could be that had any business with them so late. 
Safie returning, said, Sisters, we have here a very 
fine opportunity to pass a good part of the night 
with much satisfaction, and if you be of the 
same mind with me, we shall not let it slip. 
There are three calenders at our gate, at least 
they appear to be such by their habit : but that 
which you will most admire ‘at, is, they are all 
blind of the right eye, and have their heads, 
beards, and eye-brows shaved ; and, as they say, 
are but just come to Bagdad, where they never 
were before ; and it being night, and not know- 
ing where to find any lodging, they happened by 
chance to knock at this gate, and pray us, for 
the love of heaven, to have compassion on them, 
and receive they into the house: They care not 
what place we put them in; provided they may 
be under shelter, they would be satisfied with a 
stable. They are young and handsome enough, 
and seem also to be men of sense; but I 
cannot, without laughing, think of their pleasant 
and uniform figure. Here Safie fell a-laughing 
so heartily, that it put the two sisters and the por- 
ter into the same mood. My dear sisters, says 
she, are you content that they come in? it is im- 
possible but with such persons as I have already 
described them to be, we shall finish the day bet- 
ter than we began it; they will afford us diver- 
sion enough, and put us to no charge, because 
they desire shelter only for this night and re- 
solve to leave us as soon as day appears. 

Zobeide and Amine made some difficulty to 
grant Safie’s request, for reasons they knew 
well enough. But she having so great a desire 
to obtain this favour, they could not refuse her. 
Go then, says Zobeide, and bring them in, but 
do not forget to acquaint them that they must 
not speak of any thing which does not concern 
them, and cause them to read what is wrote 
over the gate. Safie ran out witha great deal 
of joy, and in a little while after returned with 
the three calenders in her company. 

At their entrance they made a profound bow 
to the ladies, who rose up to receive them ; told 
them most obligingly that they were very wel- 
come, that they were glad to have met with an 
opportanity to oblige them, and to contribu‘ to- 
wards relieving them from the fatigue of their 
joumey, and at last invited them to sit down with 
them. 

The magnificence of the place, and the civili- 
ty of the ladies, made the calenders to conceive 


a mighty idea of their fine landladies ; But, bee 
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fore they sat down, having by chance cast their 
eye upon the porter, whom they saw clad almost 
like one of those other calenders, with whom the 
are in controversy about several points of disci- 
pline, because they neither shave their beards nor 
eyebrows } one of them said, Look here, I believe 
have got one of our revolted Arabian bre- 
thren. 

The porter being half asleep, and having his 
head pretty warm with wine, was affronted at 
these words, and with a fierce look, without 
stirring from his place, answered; Sjt you down, 
and do not ciedille with what does not concern 
you. Have you not read the inscription over the 
gate? Do not pretend to make people live after 
your fashion, but follow ours. 

Honest man, says the calender, do not put 
yourself in a  seaiage ; we should be very sorry to 
give you the least occasion ; but on the contrary, 
we are ready to receive your commands. Upon 
which, to avoid all quarrels, the ladies interpos- 
ed, and pacified them. When the calenders were 
sct at table, the ladies served them with meat ; 
and Safie, being most — with them, did not 
let them want for drink. 

After the calenders had cat and drank liberally , 
they signified to the ladies, that they had a great 
desire to entertain them with a concert of music, 
if they had any instruments in the house, and 
would cause them to be brought them. They 
willingly accepted the proffer, and fair Safie go- 
ing to fetch them, returned again in a moment, 
and presented them with a flute of her own coun- 
try fashion, another of the Persian sort, and a 
tabor. Each man took the instrument he liked, 
and all three began to play atune. The ladies, 
who knew the words of a merry song that suited 
the air, joined the concert with their voices ; but 
the words of the song made thei now and then 
stop, and fall into excessive laughter. 

At the height of this diversion, and when the 
company was in the midst of their jollity, some 
body knocks at the gate ; Safie left off'singing, and 
went to see who it was. But, sir, says Sche- 
herazade to the sultan, it is fit your majesty 
should know why this knocking happened so late 
at the lady’s house, and the reason was thus: 
The caliph Haroun Alraschid was accustomed to 
walk abroad in disguiye very often by night, that 
he might see with his own eyes, if every thing 
was quiet in the city, and that no disorders were 
committed in it. 

This night the caliph went out pretty early on 
his rambles, accompanied with Giafar his ger 
visier, aud Mesrour the chief of the eunuchs of 
his palace, all disguised in merchants habits ; and 

sing through the street where the ladies dwelt, 
he heard the sound of music, and great fits of 
laughter; upon which he commanded the visier 
to knock, because he would go in to know the 
reason of that joHity. The visier told him, in 
vain, that it was some women a-merry making, 
that without question their heads were warm 
with wine, and that it would not be proper he 
should expose himself to be affronted by them > 
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Besides, it was not yet an unlawful hour, and 
therefore he ought not to disturb them in their 
mirth. No matter, said the caliph, I command 
you to knock. So it was that the grand visier 
Giafar knocked at the lady’s gate by the caliph’s 
order, because he hiinself would not be known. 
Safie opened the gate, and the visier perceived by 
the light that she held in her hand, that she was 
an incomparable beauty; he acted his part very 
well, nail with a very low bow and respectful 
behaviour, told her, Madam, we are three mer- 
chants of Moussol, that arrived about ten days 
ago with rich merchandize, which we have in a 
warchouse at a khan (or inn) where we have also 
our lodging. We happened this day to be with 
a merchant of this city, who invited us to a treat 
at his house, where we had a splendid enter- 
tainnicnt ; and the wine having put us in humour, 
he sent for a company of dancers: Night being 
come on, and the music and dancers making a 
great noise, the watch eame by in the mean time, 
caused the gate to be opened and some of the 
company to be taken up; but we had the good 
fortune to escape, by getting over a wall. Now, 
saith the visicr, being strangers, and somewhat 
overcome with wine, we are afraid of meeting 
another, and perhaps the same watch, before we 
getghome to our chan, which lies a good way 
from hence. Besides, when we come there, the 
gates will be shut, and not opened till morning : 
Wherefore, Madam, hcar'ng as we past this way, 
the sound of music, we supposed you were not 
yet going to rest, and made bold to knock at 
your gate, to bez the favour of lodging ourselves 
m the house till morning, and if you think us 
worthy of your good company, we will endeavour 
to contribute to your diversion what lies in our 
pewer, to make some amends for the interrup- 
tion we have given yous if not, we only beg the 
favour of staying this night under your porch. 

While Giafar held this discourse, fair Safic 
had time to observe the visicr and his two com- 
panions, who were suid to be merchants like him- 
self, and told them that she was not mistress of 
the house; but if they would have a minute's 
patience she would return with an answer. 

Safic acquainted her sisters with the matter, 
who considered for some time what to conclude 
upon: But being naturally of a good disposition, 
and having granted the same favour to the three 
calenders, they at last consented to Jet them in. 

The caliph, his grand-visie1, and the chief of 
the eunuchs, being introduced by the fair Safie, 
very courteously saluted the ladies and the ca- 
Jenders: The ladies returned them the like civi- 
lities, supposing them to be merchants. Zobeide, 
as the chief, says to them with a grave and scri- 
ous countenance, which was natural to her, You 
are welcome. But before I proceed farther, I 
hope you will not take it ill if we desire one fa- 
vour of you. Alas! said the visicr, What favour? 
We can refuse nothing to such fair ladies. Zo- 
beide replicd, It is, that you would only have 
eyes, but no tongues, that you put no questions 
to us about the reason of any thing you may hap- 
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pen to see, and not to speak of any thing that’ 
docs not concern you, lest you come to hear of 
things that will es gigs you. Madam, replied 
the visier, you shall be obeved. We are not 
censorious, nor impertinently curious; it is 
enough for us to take notice of that which con- 
cerns us, without meddling with that which does 
not belong to us. Upon this they all sat down, 
and the company being united they drank to the 
health of the new comers. 

While Giafar entertained the ladies in dis- 
course, the caliph could not forbear to admire 
their extraordinary beauty, graceful behaviour, 

sant humours, and ready wit; on the other 
rand, nothing was more surprising to him than 
the calenders being all three blind of the right 
eye. He would gladly have been informed of 
this singularity ; but the conditions so lately im- 
posed upon himself and his companions, would 
not allow him to speak. This, with the richness 
of the furniture, the exact order of every thing, 
and neatness of the house, made him to think it 
was some enchanted palace. 

Their entertainment happening to be upon di- 
vertisements, and different ways of making merry, 
the calenders arose, and danced after their faslu- 
on, which augmented the good opinion the ladies 
had conceived of them, and pracured them the 
esteem of the caliph and his companions. 

When the three calenders had made an end 
of their dance, Zobeide arose, and taking Amine 
by the hand, said, Pray, sister, rise up, for the 
company will not take it ill if we use our free- 
dom, and their presence need not to hinder our 
performance of what we are wont to do. Amine, 
by understanding her sister’s meaning, rose up 
from her seat, carried away the dishes, the tables, 
the flasks, and cups, together with the instru- 
ments which the calenders had played upon. 

Safic was not idle, but swept the room, put 
every thing again in its place, snuffed the candles, 
and put fresh aloes and ambergris to them, and 
then prayed the three calenders to sit down upon 
the sofa on one side, and the caliph, with his 
companions, on the other. As to the porter, she 
says to him, Get up, and prepare yourself to scrve 
in what we are going about: a man like you, 
that is one of the family, ought not to be idle. 
The porter being somewhat recovered from his 
wine, gets up immediately, and having tied the 
sleeve of his gown to his belt, answers, [lere am 
I, ready to obcy your commands, in any thing. 
That is very well, replied Safie, stay till you are 
spoke to, you shall not be idle very long. A little 
time after, Amine came in with a chair, which 
she placed in the middle of the room; and so 
went to a closet, which having opened, she 
beckoned to the porter, and says to hich, Come 
hither, and help me; which he obeying, entered 
the closet, and returned immediately, leading 
two black bitches, with each of them a collar 
and chain; they looked as if they had been se- 
verely whipped with rods, and he brought them 
into the middle of the room. 

Then Zobeide rising from her seat, between 
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the calender and the caliph, marched very grave- 
ly towards the porter ; Come on, says she, with 
a great sigh, iet us perform our duty; then 
tucking up her sleeves above her elbows, and re- 
ceiving a rod from Safic, Porter, said she, de- 
liver one of the bitches to my sister Amine, and 
come to me with the other. 

The porter did as he was commanded; the 
bitch that he held in his hand, began to cry, and 
turning towards Zobeide, held her head up in a 
begging posture ; but Zobeide, having no regard 
to the sad cotintenance of the bitch (which would 
have moved pity) nor her cries (that sounded 
through all the house) whipped her with the rod, 
till she was out of breath; and having spent her 
strength, that she could strike no more, she 
threw down the rod, and taking the chain from 
the porter, lifted up the bitch by the paws, and 
looking upon her with a sad and pitiful counten- 
ance, they both wept: after which, Zobeide, 
with her handkerchief wiped the tears from the 
bitch’s eyes, kissed her, returned the chain to 
the porter, bid him carry her to the place whence 
he took her, and bring her the other. The porter 
led back the whipped bitch to the closet, and re- 
ceiving the other from Amine, presented her to 
Zobeide, who bid the porter hold her as he did 
the first; took up the rod and treated her after 
the same manner ; and when she had wept over 
her, dried her eyes, and kissed her, returned ber 
to the porter: But lovely Amine spared him the 
trouble of leading her back into the closet, and 
did it herself. The three calenders, and the caliph 
with his companions, were extremely surprised 
at this execution, and could not comprchend 
why Zobeide, after having so furiously whipped 
those two bitches, that by the Mussulman reli- 
gion are reckoned unclean animals, should cry 
with them, wipe off their tears, and kiss them; 
they muttered among themselves, and the caliph, 
who being more impatient than the rest, longed 
exceedingly to be informed of the cause of so 
strange an action, and could not forbear making 
Signs to the visier to ask the question ; the visier 
turned his head another way: but being pressed 
by repeated signs, fc answered by others, that 
it was not yet time for the caliph to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

Zobeide sat still some time in the middle of 
the room, where she had whipped the two bitches, 
to recover herself of the fatigue; and fair Safie 
called to her, Dear sister, will you be pleased 
how to return to your place, that I may also 
act my part? Yes, sister, replies Zobeide, and 
then went, and sat down upon the sofa, hav- 
ing the caliph, Giafar, and Mesrour on her right 
hand ; and the three calenders, with the porter, 
on her left. 

After Zobeide sat down, the whole company 
was silent for a while; at last, Safie sitting on a 
chair in the middle of the room, spoke to her 
sister Amine, Dear sister, ] conjure you to rise 
up, you know well enough what I would say ; 
Amine arose, and went into another closet, near 
ta that where the bitches were, and brought out 
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a case covered with yellow sattin, richly em- 
broidered with gold, and green silk; she came 
near Safie, and opencd the case, from whence 
she took out a lute and presented her; and after 
some time spent in tuning it, Safie began to play, 
and accompanying it with her voice, she sung a 
song about the torments that absence creates to 
lovers, with so much sweetness, that it charmed 
the caliph and all the company. Having sung 
with a great deal of passion and action, she said 
to lovely Amine, Pray take it, sister, for I can 
do no more ; my voice fai!s me ; oblige the com- 
pany with a tune and a song in my room. Very 
willingly, replied Amine, who, taking the lute 
from her sister Safie, sat down in her place. 

Amine, after a small trial, to see whether the 
instrument was in tune, played and sung almost 
as long upon the same subject, but with so much 
vehemency, and was so much affected, or rather 
transported with the words of the song, that her 
strength failed her as she made an end of it. 

Zobeide, willing to testify her satisfaction, 
said, Sister, you have done wonders, and we 
may easily see that you have a feeling of the 
gricf that you have expressed so much to the 
life. Amine was prevented from answering this 
civility, her heart being so sensibly touched, at 
the same moment, that she was obliged, forair, 
to uncover her neck and breast, which did not 
appear so fair as might have been expected from 
such a lady as she; but, on the contrary, black 
and fullof scars, which frighted all the spectators. 
Iiowever ; his gave her no ease, but she fell in- 
to a fit. 

While Zobeide and Safie ran to help their 
sister, One of the calenders could not forbear to 
say, We had better have slept in the strects 
than have come hither, had we thought to have 
seen such spectacles. The caliph, who heard 
this, came up to him and the other calenders, 
and asked them what might be the meaning of 
all this ? they answered, Sir, we know no more 
than you do. What, says the caliph, are not 
you of the family? nor can you resolve us con- 
cerning the two black bitches and the lady that 
faintcd away, and has been so basely abused ? 
Sir, said the calenders, this is the first time that 
ever we were in the house, and came in but a 
few minutes before you. 

This increased the caliph’s astonishment. It 
may be, says he, this other man that is with you, 
may know something of it. One of the calen- 
ders made a sign for the porter to come near ; 
and asked him, whether he knew why those two 
black bitches had been whipped, and why Amine’s 
bosom was so scarred? Sir, said the porter, I 
can swear by heaven, that if you know nothing 
of all this, I know as little as you do. It 1s true 
I live in this city, but I never was in the house 
till now, and if you are surprised to see me here, 
I am as much to find myself in your company ; 
and that which increases my wonder is, that I 
have not seen one man with these ladies. 

The caliph and his company, as well as the 
calencers, supposed the porter had been one of 
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the family, and hoped he could inform them of 
what they deired to know, but finding he could 
not, and resolving to satisfy his curiosity, cost 
what it would, he says to the rest, Look ye, we 
are here seven men, and have but three women 
to deal with ; let us try if we can oblige them to 
satisfy us, and if they refuse it by fair means, we 
are in a condition to force them to it. 

The grand-visier Giafar was against this me- 
thod, and shewed the caliph what might be the 
consequence of it; but without discovering the 
panes to the calenders, addressed him as if he 
iad been a merchant, thus: Sir, consider, I pray 
you, that our reputation lies at stake ; you know 
very well upon what conditions these ladies were 
ready to receive us, and we algo agreed to them. 
What will they say of us if we break them? we 
shall be still more to blame if any mischief befal 
us, for it is not likely that they would demand 
such a promise of us, if they did not know them- 
selves in a condition to make us repent the break- 
ing of it. 

Here the visier took the caliph aside, and 
whispered to him thus: Sir, the night will soon 
be at an end, and if your majesty will only be 
pleased to have so much patience, I will take 
these ladies to-morrow morning, and bring them 
béfore your throne, where you may be informed 
of all that you desire to know. Though this ad- 
vice was very judicious, the caliph rejected it, 
bid the visier hold his tongue, and said he would 

ot stay till then, but would have satisfaction in 
the matter presently. 

The next business was to know who should 
carry the message. The caliph endeavoured to 
prevail with the calenders to speak first ; but 
they excused themselves, and at last they agreed, 
that the porter should be the man. And as they 
were consulting how to word this fatal question, 
‘Zobeide returned from her sister Amine, who 
was recovered of her fit, drew near them, and 
having overheard them speaking pretty loud, and 
with some passion, says, Gentlemen, what is the 
subject of your discourse ? what are you disput- 
ing about ? 

he porter answered immediately, Madam, 
these gentlemen pray you to let them understand 
wherefore you wept over your two bitches after 
you whipped them so severely, and how that la- 
dy’s bosom, who lately fainted away, comes to 
be so full of scars? This is what I am ordered to 
ask in their name. 

At these words, Zobeide looked with a stern 
countenance, and turning towards the caliph and 
the rest of the company, Is this true, gentlemen, 
says she, that you have given him orders to ask me 
this question? All of them, except Giafar, who 
spoke not a word, answered, yes. Qn which she 
told them, in a tone that sufficiently expressed her 
resentment. Before we granted you the favour of 
being received into our house, and to prevent all 
occasion of trouble from you, because we are 
alone, we did it upon condition, that you should 
not speak of any thing that did not concern you, 
lest you might come to hear that which would 
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not please you: and yet, after having received 
aad entertained you as well as possibly we could, 
you make no scruple to break your promise. 
It is true, that our casy temper 28 occasioned 
this, but that shall not excuse you, for your pro~ 
cecdings are very unhandsome. As spoke 
these words, she gave three hard knocks with 
her foot, and clapping her hands as often toge- 
ther, cried, Come quick. Upon this, a door flew 
open, and seven strong sturdy black slaves, with 
scymitars in their hands, rushed in; every oneseiz- 
ed a man, threw him on the ground, and dragged 
him into the middle of the room, in order to cut 
off his head. 

We may ersily conceive what a fright the ca- 
liph was in; he then repented, but too late, that. 
he had not taken his visier’s advice. In the mcan 
time, this unhappy prince, Giafar, Mesrour, the 
porter, and the calenders, were upon the point 
of losing their lives by their indiscreet curiosity. 
But before they would strike the fatal blow, one 
of the slaves says to Zobeide, and her sisters, 
Hich, mighty, and adorable mistresses, do you 
command us to cut their throats? Stay, says Zo- 
beide, I must examine them first. The frighten- 

r interrupted her thus: In the name of 
heaven, do not make me die for another man’s 
crime. I am innocent, they areto blame. Alas! 
says he, crying, how pleasantly did we pass our 
time ! those blind calenders are the cause of this 
misfortune; there is no town in the world but 
goes to ruin where-ever these inauspicious fellows 
come. Madam, I beg you not to destroy the in- 
nocent with the guilty, and consider, tlrat it is 
more glorious to pardon such a wretch as I, whto 
have no way to help myself, than to sacrifice me 
to your resentment. 

beide, notwithstanding her anger, could not 
but Jangh within hersclf at the portcr’s Jamenta- 
tion: but without answering him, she spoke a se- 
cond time to the rest : Answer me, says she, and 
tell me who you are, otherwise you shall not live 
one moment longer. 1 cannot believe you to be 
honest men, nor persons of authority or distinc- 
tion in your own countries; for if you were, you 
would have been more modest and more respect- 
ful to us. 
_ The caliph, who was naturally impaticnt, was 
infinitely more impatient than the rest, to find 
his life depend upon the command of a lady justly 
incensed ; but he began to conceive some hopes, 
when he saw she would know who they all were; 
for he imagined she would not take away his life, 
when once she came to be informed who he was; 
therefore he spake with a low voice to the visier, 
who was near him, to declare specdily who he 
was: but the visier, being more prudent, resolv- 
ed to save his master’s honour, and not to Jet the 
world know the affront he had brought upon 
himself by his own weakness; and therefore an- 
swered, We have what we deserve. But if he 
would have spoken in obedience to the caliph, 
Zobeide did not give him time; for, having turn- 
ed to the calenders, and seeing them all three 
blind of one eye, she asked if they were brothers. 
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One of them answered, No, madam, no other- 
wise than as we are calenders ; that is to say, as 
‘we observe the same rules. Were you born blind 
of the right eye, replied she? No, » an- 
swers he, I lost my eye in such a surprising ad- 
venture, that it would be instructive to every body, 
were it in writing. After this misfortune, I shav- 
ed my beard and eyebrows, and took the habit of 
a calender, which I now wear. 

Zobeide asked the other two calenders the 
same question, and had the same answer; but he 
who spoke last, added, Madam, to shew you that 
we are no common fellows, and that you may 
have some consideration for us,‘ be pleased to 
know, that we are all three sons of kings; and 
though we never met together till this evening, 
yet we have had time enough to make that known 
to one another; and I assure you, that the kings 
from whom we derive our being, made some 
Noise in the world. 

At this discourse Zobeide assuaged her anger, 
and said to the slaves, Give them their liberty a 
while, but stay here. Those who tell us their 
history, and the occasion of their coming, do them 
no hurt, let them go where they please; but do 
not spare those who refuse to give us that satis- 
faction. 

Scheherazade demanded leave of the sultan, 
and having obtained it; Sir, says she, the three 
calenders, the caliph, the grand-visier Giafar, 
the eunuch Mesrour, and the porter, were all in 
the middle of the hall, set upon a foot carpet in 
the presence of the three ladies, who sat upon a 
sofa, and the slaves stood ready to do whatever 
their mistresses should command. 

The porter understanding that he might rid 
himself of his danger, by telling his history, spoke 
first, and said, Madam, you know my history al- 
ready, and the occasion of my coming hither; so 
that what I have to say will be very short. My 
lady, your sister there, called me this morning at 
the place where I plied as porter to see if any bo- 
dy would employ me, that I might get my bread ; 
I followed her to a vintner’s, then to an herb-wo- 
man’s, then to one that sold oranges, lemons, 
and citrons, then to a grocer’s, next to a confec- 
tioner’s and a druggist’s, with my basket upon 
my head as full as I was able to carry it; then I 
came hither, where you had the goodness to suf- 
fer me to continue till now: a favour that I shall 
never forget. This, madam, is my history. 

When the porter had done, Zobeide says to 
him, Go, march, let us see you no more here. 
Madam, replies the porter, j beg you to let me 
stay; it would not be just, after the rest have 
had the pleasure to hear my history, that I should 
not also have the satisfaction to hear theirs. 
And having spoken thus, sat him down at the end 
of the sofa, glad to the heart to have escaped the 
danger that had frightened him so much. After 
him one of the three calenders, directing his 
speech to Zobeide, as the principal of the three 
ladies, and the person that commanded him to 
speak, began his story thus: 
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The History of the vibe Calender, a King’s 
n. 


MADAM, in order to inform you how I lost my 
right eye, and why I was obliged to put myself 
into a calender’s habit, I must tell you, that I aim 
a king’s son born; the king my father had a bro- 
ther that reigned as he did, over a neighbouring 
kingdom ; and the prince, his son, and I, were 
almost of an age. 

After I had lecrned my exercises, and that the 
king my father granted me such liberty as suited 
my dignity, I went orderly every year to see my 
uncle, at whose court, I diverted myself during 
a month or two, and then returned again to my 
father’s. These several journies gave occasion of 
contracting a very firm and particular friendship 
between the prince my cousin, and myself. 
The last time I saw him, he received me with 
greater demonstrations of tenderness than he had 
done at any time before} and resolving one day 
to give me a treat, he made great preparations 
for that purpose. We continued a long time at 
table, and after we had both supped very well : 
Cousin, says he, you will hardly be able to guess 
how I have been employed since your last depar- 
ture from hence, now about a year past. I have 
had a great many men at work to perfect a design 
I have in my mind ; I have caused an edifice to 
be built, which is now finished, so as one may 
dwell in it: you will not be displeased if I show 
it you. But first you are to promise me upon 
oath, that you will keep my secret, according to 
the confidence I repose in you. 

The love and familiarity that was between us, 
would not allow meto refuse him any thing. I very 
readily took the oath required of me: upon which 
he says to me, Stay here till I return, I will be 
with you in a moment 3 and accordingly he came 
with a lady in his hand, of singular beauty, and 
magnificently apparelled He did not discover 
who she was, neither did I think it was manners 
in me to make inquiry. We sat down again with 
this lady at table, where we continued some 
time, entertaining ourselves with discourses upon 
indifferent subjects; and now and then a full 
glass to drink one another’s health. After which 
the prince said, cousin, we must lose no time, 
therefore pray oblige me to take this lady along 
with you, and conduct her to sucha place, where 
you will see a tomb newly built in form of a 
dome ; you will easily know it, the gate 1s Opes 
go in there together, and tarry till I come, which 
will be very speedily. 

Being true to my oath, I made no farther ine 

uiry, but took the lady by the hand, and by the 
dinections which the prince my cousin had given 
me, I brought her to the place, by the light .f 
the moon, without missing one step of the way. 
We were scarcely got thither, when we saw the 
prince following after, carrying a Ittie pt.tir 
with water, a hatchet, and a little bag with piais- 
ter. 

The hatchet served him to break down the 

-*+ sepulchre in the niddle of the tomb; he 
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took away the stones one after another, and 
Jaid them in a corner. When all this was ta- 
ken away, he digged up the ground, where I 
saw a trap-door under the sepulchre, which he 
lifted up, and underneath perccived the head 
of a stair-case Icading into a vault. Then my 
cousin, speaking to the lady, said, Madam, it is 
by this way that we arc to go to the place I told 
you of? Upon which the lady drew nigh, and 
went down, and the prince began to follow after; 
but turning first to me, said, My dear cousin, I 
am infinitely obliged to you for the trouble you 
have been at, I thank you; adieu. I cried, Dear 
cousin, what is the meaning of this? Be content, 
replied he, you may return back the same way 
you came. 

Madam, says the calender to Zobeide, I could 
get nothing farther from him, but was obliged to 
take leave of him; as I returned to my uncle’s 
pala the vepours of the wine got up into my 

read ; however, I got to my apartment, and went 
to bed. Next morning, when I awaked, I began 
to reflect upon what befel me the night before, 
and after recollecting all the circumstances of such 
a singular adventure, I fancied it was nothing 
but a dream. Being full of these thoughts, I sent 
to see if the prince, my cousin, was ready to re- 
ceive a visit from me; but when they brought 
back word that he did not lic in his own lodgings 
that night, they knew not wiat was become of 
him, and were in much trouble about it, I con- 
ceived that the strange event of the tomb was but 
too true. I was sensibly afflicted at it ; and steal- 
ing away privately from my people, I went to the 
public burying-place, where there was a vast 
nua'ber of tombs like that which I had seen. I 
spent the day in viewing them one after another, 
but could not find that I sought for; and thus I 
spent four days successively in vain. 

You must know that all this while the king, my 
uncle, was absent, and had been a-hunting for se- 
veral days. 1 grew weary of staying for him, and 
having prayed his ministers to make my apology 
to him at his return, I left his palace, and set to- 
wards my father’s court, from which I had never 
becn so long absent before. I left the ministers 
of the king, my uncle, in great trouble to think 
what was become of the prince, my cousin; but 
because of my oath I had made, to keep his se- 
cret, I durst not tell them any thing of what I 
had seen or knew, in order to muke them easy. 

T arrived at my father’s capital, the usual place 
of his residence, where, contrary to custom, I 
found a great guard at the gate of the palace, who 
surrounded me as I entered. IJ asked the reason, 
and the commanding officer replicd, Prince, the 
army bas proclaimed the grand vizier king, instead 
of your tather, who is dead; and I take you pri- 
soner in the name of the new king. At these 
words the guards laid hold of me, and carried me 

defore the tyrant: I leave you to judge, madam, 
how much I was surprised and grieved. 

This rebel visier had entertained a mortal ha- 
tred against me of a long time, upon this occa- 
sion: When I was a stripling, I loved to shoot 
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in a cross-bow; ond being one day upon the ter« 
race of the palace with my bow, a bird happen- 
ing to come by, I shot, but missed him, an the 
ball, by misfortune, hit the visier, who was taking 
the air upon the terrace of his own house, and 
put out one of his eyes. As soon as I under- 
stood it, I not only sent to make my excuse to 
him, but did it in person; yet he always resented 
it, and, as opportunity offered, made me sensible 
of it. But now, madam, that he had me in his 
wer, he expressed his resentment in a very 
arbarous manner; for he came to me like a 
madman, as soon as ever he saw me, and thrust~ 
ing his finger into my right eye, pulled it out 
himself; and so, madam, J became blind of one 
cye. 
"But the usurper’s cruelty did not stop here; 
he ordered me to be shut up in a box, and com- 
manded the exccutioner to carry me into the 
country, to cut off my head, and leave me to be 
devoured by the birds of prey. The hangman 
and another, carried me thus shut up, on horse- 
back, into the country, in order to execute the 
usurper’s barbarous sentence; but, by my prayers 
and tears, I moved the executioner’s compassion. 
Go, says he to me, get you speedily out of the 
kingdom, and take heed of ever returning to it, 
otherwise you will certainly meet your own ruin, 
and be the cause of mine. I thanked him for 
the favour he did me; and as soon as I was left 
alone, I comforted mysclf for the loss of my eye, 
by considering that I had very narrowly escaped 
a much greater danger. 

Being in such a condition, I could not travel 
far at atime. I retired to remote places while it 
was day, and travelled as far by night as my 
strength would allow me. At last I arrived in 
the dominions of the king, my uncle, and came 
to his capital. 

IT gave him a long detail of the tragical cause 
of my return, and of the sad condition he saw me 
in. Alas! cried he, was it not enough for me 
to have lost iny son; but must I have also news 
of the death of a brother I loved so dearly, and 
see you also reduced to this deplorable condition? 
He told me how uneasy he was, that he could 
hear nothing of his son, notwithstanding all the 
diligence and inquiry he could make. At these 
words, the unfortunate father burst out into tears, 
and was so much afflicted, that, pitving his gricf, 
it was impossible for me to keep the secret any 
longer; so that, notwithstanding my oath to the 
prince my cousin, I told the king, his father, all 
that I knew. 

His majesty listened to me with some sort of 
comfort, and when I had done, Nephew, says he, 
what you tell me gives me some hope. I knew 
that my son ordered that tomb to be built, and 
I can guess pretty near at the place; and with 
the idea yuu still have of it, I fancy we shall find 
it: but since he ordered it to be built privately, 
and you took your oath to keep his secret, I am 
of opinion, that we ought to go in quest of it 
alone, without saying any thing. But he had 
another reason for keeping the matter secret, 
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which he did not then tell me, and an important 
reason it was, as you will perceive by the sequel 
of my discourse. 

We both of us disguised ourselves, and went 
out by a door of the garden which opened into 
the field, and soon found what we sought for. 
I knew the tomb, and was so much the more re- 
joiced at it, because I had formerly sought it a 
ong time in vain. We entered, and found the 
iron trap pulled down upon the entrance of the 
‘stair-case; we had much ado to raise it, because 
the prince had fastened it on the inside with the 
water and mortar, formerly mentioned: but at 
Jast we did get it up. 

The king, my uncle, went down first, I fol- 
Jowed, and we went down about fifty steps. 
When we came to the foot of the stairs, we 
found a sort of anti-chamber, full of a thick 
smoke, and ill scent, which obscured the lamp 
that gave a very faint light. 

From this anti-chamber, we came into another, 
very large, supported by great colunms, and 
lighted by several branched candlesticks. There 
was a cistern in the middle, and provisions of sc- 
veral sorts standing on one side; but we were 
very much surprised to see no body. Before us 
there appeared an high sofa, which we mounted 
by several steps, and over this, there appeared a 
very large bed, with the curtains drawn close. 
The king went up, and opening the curtains, per- 
ccived the prince, his son, and the lady, in bed 
tocether; but burnt and changed to a coal, as if 
they had been thrown into a great fire and taken 
out again before they were consumed, 

But that which surprised me most of all, was, 
that though this spectacle filled me with horror, 
the king, my uncle, instead of testifying his sor- 
row to see the prince, his son, in such a frightful 
-condition, spit on his face, and says to him with 
‘an air, ¢ This is the punishment of this world, 
‘ but that of the other wili last to eternity ;’ and, 
not content with this, he pulled off his sandal, 
and gave his son a great blow on the cheek with 
at. 

T cannot enough express, madam, said he, how 
much I was astonished when | saw the king, my 
uncle, abuse the prince, his son, thus, after he 
was dead. Sir, said 1, whatever grief this dismal 
sight is capable to impress upon ine, I am forced 
to suspend it, on purpose to ask your majesty 
what crime the prince, my cousin, may have 
committed, that his corpse should deserve this 
sort of treatment? Nephew, replied the king, I 
must tell you, that my son (who is unworthy of 
that name) loved his sister from his infancy, and 
so she did him. I did not hinder their growing 
Jove, because I did not foresee the pernicious 
consequences of it. This tenderness increased 
-as they grew in years, and came to such a head, 
that I dreaded the end of it. At last I applicd 
such remedies as were in my power; I not only 
gave my son a severe reprimand in private, lay- 
ing before him the foulness of the passion he was 
entertaining, and the eternal disgrace he would 
bring upon my family, if he persisted in such cri- 
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minal courses; but I also represented the same 
thing to my daughter; and besides, I shut her up so 
close, that she could have no conversation with 
her brother. But that unfortunate creature had 
swallowed so much of the poison, that all the 
obstacles which, by my prudence, I could lay in 
the way, served only the more to inflame her love. 

My son being persuaded of his sister’s con- 
stancy, on pretence of building a tomb, caused 
this subterraneous habitation to be made, in hopes 
to find one day or other an opportunity to pos- 
sess himself of that object which was the cause 
of‘ his flame, and to bring her hither. He laid 
hold on the time of my absence, to center by force 
into the place of his sister’s confinement; but 
that ts a thing which my honour would not suffer 
me to make public. And after so damnable an 
action, he came and inclosed himself and her in 
this place, which he has supplied, as you see, 
with all sorts of provisions, that he might enjo 
his detestable pleasures for a long time, whic 
ought to be a subject of horror to all the world : 
byt God, that would not suffer such an abomina- 
tion, has justly punished them both. At these 
words, he melted into tears, and I joined mine 
with his. 

After a while, casting his eyes upon me, Dear 
nephew, cried he, embracing me, if I have lost 
that unworthy son, I shall happily find in you 
what will better supply his place. And upan 
some other reflections he made on the doleful 
end of the prince and princess, his daughter, we 
both fell into a new fit of weeping. 

We went up the same stairs again, and de- 
parted at last from that dismal place. We Ict 
down again the trap-door, and covered it with 
carth, and such other materials as the tomb was 
built of, on purpose to hide, as much as lay in 
our power, so terrible an effect of the wrath of 
God. 

We had not been very long got back to the 
palace, unperceived by any one, but we heard a 
confused noise of trumpets, drums, and other in- 
struments of war. We soon understood by the 
thick cloud of cust, which almost darkened the 
air, that it was the arrival of a formidable army. 
And it proved to be the same visier that had de- 
throned my futher, and usurped his throne, who 
with a vast number of troops, was also cotne to 
possess himself of that of the king, my uucle. 

That prince, who then had only his usual 
guards about him, could not resist so many enc- 
nies: they invested the city, aud the gates be- 
ing opencd to them without any resistance, they 
very soon became masters of the city, and broke 
into the palace; where the hing, my uncle, was, 
who defended himself tili he was kiled, and sold 
his life at a dear rete. For my part, 1 fought as 
well as I could for a while; but sceing we were 
forced to submit to a superior power, 1 thought 
on my retreat and safety, which I had the good 
fortune to effect by some back ways, and got to 


‘one of the king’s servants, on whose fidclity I 
-could depend. 


Being thus surrounded with sorrows, and per- 
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secuted by fortune, I had recouitse to & stratagem, 


which was the only means left me to save my 
life; I caused my beard and eye-brows to be 


shaved, and titi on a calender’s habit, I 
passed, unknown by any, out of the city: after 
‘that, by degrees, I Bund it easy to get out of my 
uncle’s kingdom, by taking the bye-roads. 
T avoided passing through towns, until I was 
" got into the empire of the mighty governor of 
the Mussulmen, the glorious and renowned 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, when I thought myself 
out of danger; and considering what I was to do, 
resolved to come to Bagdad, intending to throw 
myself at that monarch’s feet, whose generosity 
is every where applauded. I shall move him to 
compassion, said I to myself, by the relation of 
my surprising misfortuaes; and without doubt he 
will take pity on such an unfortunate prince, and 
hot suffer me to implore his assistance in vain. 

In short, after a journey of several months, I 

errived yesterday at the gate of this city, into 
which I entered about the dusk of the evening, 
asid standing still a little while to revive my spirits, 
and to consider on which hand I was to turn, this 
other Calender you see here next to inc, came 
algo along s he saluted me, and I him. You ap- 
pear, said I, to be a stranger, as Iam. You are 
not mistaken, replied he. He had no sooner re- 
turned this answer, but this third Calender, you 
see there, overtook us. He saluted us and told 
us, he was a stranger newly come to Bagdad; so 
that as brethren we joined together, resolving not 
to separate from one another. 

Mean while it was late, and we knew not where 
to seek a lodging in the city, where we had no 
acquaintance, nor had ever been before. But good 
fortune having brought us before your gate, we 
made bold to knock, when you received us with 
so much kindness, that we are incapable to return 
you suitable thanks. This madam, (said he,) is, 
In obedience to your commands, the account I 
was to give you why I lost my right eye, where- 
fore my beard and eye-brows are shaved, and how 
I came to be with you at this present time. 

It is enough, said Zobeide, you may retire to 
what place you think fit. ‘he Calender made 
his excuse, and begged the ladies leave to stay 
till he had heard the relations of his two comrades, 
whom I cannot (says he) leave with honour ; and 
till he might also those of the three other 
persons that were in company. 

The story of the first Calender, seemed very 

strange to the whole company, but especially to 
the caliph, who, notwithstanding the slaves stood 
by with their scymitars in their hands, could not 
forbear whispering to the visier, Many stories 
have I heard, but never any thing that came near 
the story of the Calender. Whilst he was saying 
this, the second Calender began, addressing his 
speech to Zobeide. 


Lhe Story of the Second Calender, a King’s Son. 


Mapa, said he, to obey your command, and to 
shew you by what strange accident I became 
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blind of the right eye, I must of necessity give 
you the whole account of my life. 

I was scarce past my infancy, when the king, 
my father, (for you must know, madam, I am a 
prince by birth,) ived that I was endowed 
with a great of sense, and spared nothin 
that was proper for improving it. He employ 
all the men in his dominions that excelled in 
sciences and arts, to be constantly about me. 

No sooner had I learned to read and write, but 
I learned the alcoran from the beginning to the 
end by heart; that admirable book, which con- 
tains the foundation, the precepts, and the rules 
of our religion; and that I might be thoroughly 
instructed in it, I read the works of the most ap- 

roved authors, by whose commentaries it had 

een explained. i added to this study, that of 
all the traditions collected from the mouth of our 
prophet by the great men that were ey 
with him. I was not satisfied with the know- 
ledge alone of all that had any relation to our re- 
ligion, but made also a rticular search into our 
histories. I made myself perfect in polite learn- 
ing, in the works of poets, and versification. I 
applied myself to geography, to chronology, and 
to speak our Arabian language in its purity; not 
forgetting, in the mean time, all such exercises as 
were proper for a prince to understand. But one 
thing which I was mightily in love with, and suc- 
ceeded in to admiration, was, to form the charac- 
ters of our Arabian language, wherein I surpassed 
all the writing-masters of our kingdom, that had 
acquired the greatest reputation. 

ame did me more honour than I deserved, for 

she had not only spread the renown of my parts 
through all the dominions of the king, my father, 
but carried it as far as the Indian court, whose 
potent monarch, desirous to see me, sent an am~ 
bassador with rich presents, to demand me of my 
father, who was extreme glad of this embassy for 
several reasons; he was persuaded that nothing 
could be more commendable in a prince of my 
age, than to travel and see foreign courts; and, 
besides, he was very glad to gain the friendship 
of the Indian sultan. I departed with the ambas- 
sador, but with no great retinue, because of the 
length and difficulty of the journey. 

When we had travelled about a month, we dis- 
covered at a distance a great cloud of dust, and 
under that we saw very soon fifty horse-men well 
armed, that were robbers, coming toward us at 
full gallop. 

As we had ten horses laden with baggage and 
other presents, that I was to carry to the Indian 
sultan from the king, my father, and that my re- 
tinue was but small, you may easily judge that 

these robbers came boldly up to us; and not be- 
ing in a posture to make any opposition, we told 
them, that we were ambassadors, belonging to the 
sultan of the Indies, and hoped they would at- 
ian nothing contrary to that respect that is due 
to them, thinking to save our equipage and our 
lives; but the robbers most insolently replied, 
for what reason would you have us shew any re- 
spect to the sultan your master? We are none 
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of his subjects, nor are we upon his territories. 
And having spoke thus, they surrounded and fell 
upon us. I defended myself as long as I could; 
but finding mysclf wounded, and seeing the am- 
bassador with his servants and mine lying on the 
ground, I made use of what strength was yet re- 
maining in my horse, who was also very much 
wounded, and separated myself from the crowd, 
and rode away as fast as he could carry me; but 
he happening all of a sudden to fall under me, by 
weariness and the loss of blood, he fell down 
dead; I got rid of him in a trice; and finding 
that I was not pursued, it made me judge the 
robbers were not willing to quit the booty they 
had got. 

Here you see me all alone, wounded, destitute 
of all help, and in a strange country. I durst 
not betake myself to the high road, fearing I might 
fall again into the hands of these robbers. When 
T had bound up my wound, which was not dan- 
gerous, I marched on the rest of the day, arid ar- 
rived at the foot of a mountain, where I perceived 
@ passage into a cave: I went in, and staid there 
that night with little satisfaction, after I had eaten 
some fruits that I gathcred by the way. 

I continued my journey for several days follow- 
ing, without finding any place of abode, but after 
a month’s time I came to a large town well inha- 
bited, and situated so much the more advantage- 
ously, that it was surrounded with several rivers, 
so that it enjoyed a perpetual spring. 

The pleasant objects which then presented 
themselves to my view, afforded me some joy, 
and suspended for some time the mortal sorrow 
with which I was overwhelmed, to find mysclf in 
such a condition. My face, hands, and feet, were 
all tawny and sun-burnt, and by my long journey, 
my shoes and stockings were quite worn out, so 
that I was forced to walk bare-footed; and, be- 
sides, my cloaths were all in rags. I entercd into 
the town to inform myself where I wes, and ad- 
dressed myself to a taylor that was at work in 
his shop; who perceiving by my air, that I was 
a person of more note than my outward appear- 
ance bespoke me to be, made me sit down by 
him, and asked me who I was, and from whence 
IJ came, and what had brought me thither? I 
did not conceal any thing of all that had befallen 
he nor made I any scruple to discover my qua- 

ty. 

The taylor listened with attention to my words, 
but after I had done speaking, instead of giving 
me any consolation, he augmented my sorrow. 
Take heed, says he, how you discover to any 
person what you have now declared to me; for 
the prince of this country is the greatest enemy 
that the king your father has, and he will cer- 
tainly do you some mischief, when he coines to 
hear of your being in this city; I made no doubt 
of the taylor’s sincerity, when he named the 
prince; but since that enmity which is between 
my father and him, has no relation to my adven- 
.tuires, I must beg your pardon, madam, to pass it 
over in silence. 


J returned the taylor thanks for his good advice, 
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and shewed myself inclinable wholly to follow his 
counsel, and assured him that his fecours should 
never be forgot by me. And as he believed I 
could not but be hungry, he caused them to bring 
me somewhat to eat, and offeted me at the same 
time a lodging in his house, which I accepted. 
Somme days after, finding me pretty well recovered 
of the fatigue I had endured by a long and tedi- 
ous journey, and besides, being sensible that 
most princes of our religion did apply themselves 
to some art or calling, that might stand them in 
stead upon occasion, he asked me, if I had leatn- 
ed any thing whereby I might get a livelihood, 
and not be burthensome to any man? IJ told him 
that I understood the laws, both divine and hu- 
man; that I was a grammarian and poet: and 
above all, that I understood writing perfectly well. 
By all this, says he, you will not be able, im this 
country, to purchase yourself one morsel of bread; 
nothing is of less use here than those sciences: 
But if you will be advised by mc, says he, dress 
yourself in a labourer’s habit ; and since you ap- 
pear to be strong, and of a good constitution, you 
shall go into the next forest and cut down fire- 
wood, which you may bring to the market to be 
sold; and I can assure you, it will turn to so good 
an account, that you may live by it, without de- 
pendence upon any man: And by this means you 
will be in a condition to wait for the favourable 
minute, when heaven shall think fit to dispel 
those clouds of misfortune that thwart your hap- 
piness, and oblige you to conceal your birth; I 
will take care to supply you with a rope and a 
hatchet. 

The fear of being known, and the necessity I 
was under of getting a livelihood, made me agree 
to this proposal, notwithstanding all the mean- 
ness aad hardships that attend it. The day fol- 
lowing the taylor brought me a rope, a hatchet, 
and a short coat, and recommended me to some 
poor people that gained their bread after the same 
manner, that they might take me into their com- 
pany. They conducted me to the wood, and the 
first day I brought in as much upon my head as 
brought me half a piece of gold, which is the 
money of that country; for sous the wood is 
not far distant from the town, yet it was very 
scarce there, by reason that few or none would 
be at the trouble to go and cut it. I gained a 
good sum of money in a short time, and repaid 
iny taylor what he advanced for me. 

I continued this way of living for a whole year; 
and one day that by chance I was gone farther into 
the wood than usual, I happened to light on a very 
pleasant place, where I began to cut down wood ; 
and in pulling up the root of a tree, I eapied an 
iron ring, fastened to a trap-door of the same me- 
tal. I took away the earth that covered it, and 
having lifted it up, saw stairs, which I went down, 
with my axe in my hand. 

When I was come to the bottom of the. stairs, 
I found myself in a large palace, which put me in 
a mighty consternation, beeause of the great light, 
which appeared as clear in it as if it had been 
above ground in the open air I went forward 
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along a gallery, supported by pillars of jasper, the 
and chapiters of massy gold; but secing a 
lady of a noble and free air, and of extraordinary 
beauty, coming towards me, this turned my eyes 
from beholding any other object but her alone. 

Being desirous to spare the lady the trouble to 
come to me, I inade beste to mect her; and as I 
was saluting her with a low bow, she asked me, 
What are you? a man ora genic? A man, ma- 
dam, said I: I have no correspondence with ge- 
nies. By what adventure, said she, (fetching a 
deep sigh) are you come hither? I have lived here 
these twenty-five years, and never saw any man 
but yourself, during that time. 

Her great beauty, which had already smitten 
me, and the sweetuess and civility wherewith she 
received me, made me bold to say to her, Madam, 
before I have the honour to satisfy your curiosity, 
give me Icave to tell you, that I ain infinitely sa- 
tisficd with this unexpected rencounter, which 
offers me an occasion of consolation in the midst 
of my affliction; and pear it may give me an 
opportunity to make you also more happy than 
you are. I gave her a true account by what 
strange accident she saw me, the son of a king, 
in such a condition as I then appeared in her pre- 
sence: and how fortune would have it that 1 
should discover the entrance into that magnif- 
cent prison, where I had fourd her, but in an un- 
easy condition, accordins to appearance. 

Alas! prince, said she, (sighing once more,) 
you have just cause to believe this rich and pom- 
poas prison cannot be otherwise than a most 
wearisome abode; the most charming place i 
the vorld being no wise delightful when we are 
detained there contrary to our will. It is not m- 
possible but you may have heard of the great Epi- 
timarus, king of the isle of Ebene, so called from 
that precious wood it produces in abundance; I 
am the princess, his daughter. 

The king, my father, had chosen for me a hus- 
band, a prince that was my cousin; but on my 
weddingenight, in the midst of the rejoicing there 
was in the court and the capital city of the hing- 
dom of the isle of Ebene, before I was given to 
my spouse, # genic took me away. I fuinted at 
the same moment, and lost all iny senses; but 
when I caine to myself again, I found myself in 
this place. I was u long time inconsolable, but 
time and necessity have accustomed mec to see 
and receive the genic. It is twenty-five years, as 
1 told you before, that I have continued in this 
place, where, I must confess, I have every thing 
that I can wish for necessary to life, and also 
every thing that can satisfy a princess that loves 
Poth:.g but fine dresses and fashions. 

Everv ten days, says the princess, the genie 
comes hither to lie with me one night, which he 
never exceeds; and the excuse he makes for it 
is, that he is married to another wife, who would 
grow jealous, if she came to know how unfuith- 
ful he was to her: Mean while, if J have occa- 
sion for him by day or night, as soon as I touch 
n talisman, which is at the entrance into my 
ehamber, the genie appears. It is now the fourth 
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day since he was here, and I do not expect him 
before the end of six more ; so, if you please, you 
may stay five days and keep me company, and I 
will endeavour to entertain you according to your 
quality and merit. I thought myself too fortu- 
nate, to have obtained so great a favour without 
asking it, to refuse so obliging a proffer. The 
princess made me go into a bagnio, which was 
the most handsome, the most commodious, and 
the most sumptuous, that could be imagined; and 
when I came forth instead of my own cloaths, I 
found another very costly suit, which I did not 
esteem so much for its richness, as that it made 
1i¢ look worthy to be in her company. We sat 
down on a sofa covered with rich tapestry, with 
cushions to lean upon, of the rarest Indian bro- 
cade; and some time after, she covered a table 
with several dishes of delicate meats. We eat 
together, and passed the remaining part of thé 
day with very much satisfaction ; and at night she 
received me to her bed. 

The next day, as she contrived all manner of 
ways to pleasc me, she brought in at dinner a 
bottle of old wine, the most excellent that ever 
was tasted, and out of complaisance, she drank 
soine part of it with me. When my head grew 
hot with the agreeable liquor, Fair princess, said 
I, you have been too long thus buried alive : come 
follow me and enjoy the real day, from which 
you have been deprived so many years, and aban- 
don this false light that you have here. Prince, 
replicd she, with a smile, leave this discourse, 
if yon out of ten days will grant me nine, and re- 
sign the last to the genie, the fairest day that ever 
was, would he nothing in my esteem. Princess, 
said I, it is the fear of the genie, that makes you 
speak thus; for my part, I value him so little, 
that I will break his talisman, with the conju- 
ration that is wrote about it, in pieces. Let 
him come then, I will expect him, and how 
brave or redoubtable soever he be, I will make 
hin feel the weight of my arm. 1 swear solemn- 
ly, that I shall extirpate all the genies in the 
world, and him first. The princess, who knew 
the consequence, conjured me not to touch the 
talisman, for that would be a means, said she, 
to ruin both you and me; I know what belongs 
to genies, better than you. The fumes of the 
wine did not suffer me to hearken to her rea- 
sons; but I gave the talisman a kick with my 
foot, and broke it in several pieces. 

The talisman was no sooner broke, but the pa- 
lace began to shake and was ready to fall, with a 
hideous noise like thunder, accompanied with 
flashes of lightning, and a great darkness. This 
terrible noise in a moment dispelled the fumes of 
my wine, and made me sensible, but too late, of 
the folly I had committed. Princess, cried I, 
what means all this? she answered in a fright, 
and without any concern for her own misfor- 
tune, Alas! you are undone, if you do not escape 
presently. 

I followed her advice, and my fears were so 
great that I forgot my hatchet and cords. I was 
scarcely got to the stairs by which I came down, 
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when the enchanted palace opened at once and 
made a passage for the genie. He asked the prin- 
cess, in great anger, What has happened to you ? 
and why did you call me? A qualm in my stomach, 
said the princess, made me fetch this bottle which 
you sce here, out of which I drank twice or thrice, 
and by mischance made a false step, and fell 
upon the talisman, which is broke, and that is all 
the matter. 

At this answer, the furious genic told her, 
You are a false woman, and a liar. How came 
that ax, and those ropes there? I never saw them 
till this moment, said the princess. Your com- 
ing in this impetuous manner has, it may be, 
forced them up in some place as you came along, 
and so brought them hither without your know- 
ing it. 

The genie made no other answer but what was 
accompanied with reproaches and blows, of which 
Y heard the noise. I could not endure to hear 
the pitiful cries and shouts of the princess, s0 
cruelly abused; I had already laid off the cuit 
she made me put on, and took my own, which I 
had laid on the stairs the day before, when I 
¢ame out of the bagnio. I made haste up stairs, 
being so much the more full of sorrow and com- 
passion, that I had been the cause of so great a 
inisfortune 3 and that by sacrificing the fairest 
princess on earth to the barbarity of a most mer- 
ciless genie, I was become the most criminal 
and ungrateful of mankind. It is true, said I, 
she has been a prisoner these twenty-five years ; 
hut, setting liberty aside, she wanted nothing 
that could make her happy. My madness has 

ut an end to her happiness, and brought upon 
he the cruelty of an unmerciful devil. I let 
down the trap-door, covered it again with carth, 
and returned to the city with a burden of wood, 
which I bound up, without knowing what I did, 
SO freat was my trouble and sorrow. 

My landlord, the taylor, was very much rejoi- 
ced tosee me; your absence, said he has disquiet- 
ed me very much, by reason you had entrusted 
me with the secret of your birth, and I knew 
not what to think. I was afraid somebody had 
known you; God be thanked for your return. I 
dianked him for his zeal and affection, but never 
a word durst I say of what had past, nor the rea- 
son why I came back without my hatchet and 
cords, 

I retired to mv chamber, where I reproached 
myself a thousand times for my excessive impru- 
dence. Nothing (said I) could have paralleled 
the princesses good fortune and mine, had I for- 
born to break the talisman, 

While I was thus giving myself over to melan- 
choly thoughts, the taylor came in, and told me, 
An old man, said he, whom I do not know, 
brings me here your hatchet and cords, which he 
found in his way, as he tells me, and understood 
by your comrades that go along with you to the 
woods, that you lodge here. Come out, and 
speak to him, for he will deliver them to none 
but voursclt. 


At this discourse I changed colour, and fell a 
trembling. While the taylor was asking me the 
reason, my chamber-door opened at once, and 
the old man, baving no patience to stay, appcar- 
ed to us with my hatchet and cords. ‘This was 
the genie, the ravisher of the fair princess of the 
isle of Ebene, who had thus disguised himselt; 
after he had treated her with the utmost barbar- 
ity. Iam a genie, said he, son of the daughter 
of Ebis, prince of genies. Is not this your hatch- 
et? said he, speaking to me, and are not these 
your cords? 

After the genic had put the question to me, 
he gave me no time to answer, nor was it in 
power; so much had his terrible aspect put me 
beside myself. He grasped me by the middle, 
dragged me out of the chamber, and mounting in- 
to the air, carried me up as high as the skies, 
with such swiftness, that I perccived I was got 
so high without being able to take notice of the 
way he carried me in so few moments. He de- 
scended again in like manner to the earth, which 
he caused to open with a knock of his foot, and 
so sunk down at once, where I found myself in 
the enchanted palace, before the fair princess of 
the isle of Ebene. But, alas, what a spectacle 
was there! Isaw that which pierced me to the 
heart, this poor princess was quite naked, all in 
blood, and laid upon the ground, more like one 
dead than alive, with her cheeks all bathed in 
tears. 

Perfidious wretch said the genie to her, point- 
ing at ine, is not this your gallant! She cast her 
languishing cyes at me, and answered mournfully, 
Ido not know him: I never saw him till this 
moment. What, said the genie, he is the canse 
of thy being in the condition, thou att justly in ; 
and yet darest thou say thou dost not know him ? 
If I do not know him, said the princess, would 
you have me make a lie on purpose to ruin him? 
Oh, then, said the genie, pulling out a scymitar, 
and presenting it to the princess, if you never saw 
him before, take the scymitar, and cut off bis 
head. Alas! replied the princess, how is it pos- 
sible that I should execute what you would force 
me todo? Mystrength is so far spent, that I can- 
not lift my arm; and if I could, how should I 
have the heart to take away un innocent man’s 
life, and one I do not know? This refusal, said 
the genie to the princess, sufficiently informs me 
of your crime. Upon which, turning to mec, And 
thou, said he dost thou not know her? 

I should have been the most ungrateful wretch, 
and the most perfidious of all mankind, if 1 had 
not shewn myself as faithful to the princess as 
she was to me, who had been the cause of her 
inisfortunes. ‘Therefore I answered the genie, 
How should I know her, thet never saw her till 
now? If that Le so, said he, take the scymitar, 
and cut off her head. On this condition I will 
set thee at liberty, for then I will be convinced 
that thou didst never sce her till this very mo- 
ment, as thou sayest thyself. With all my 
heart, replied I, and tooh the sey-nitar in guy 
hand. 
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Do not think, madam, that I drew near to 
the fair princess of the isle of Ebene, to be the 
executioner of the genie’s barbarity : [ did it on- 
ly to demonstrate by my behaviour, as much as 
possible, that as she had shewn her resolution to 
sacrifice her life for my sake, that I would not re- 
fuse to sacrifice mine for her’s. The princess, 
notwithstanding her pain and suffering, under- 
stood my scape which she signified by an 
obliging look, and made me understand her wil- 
lingness to die for me; and that she was satis- 
fied to see how willing I was also to dic for her; 
Upon this I stepped back, and threw the scymi- 
tar on the ground. I shall for ever, says { to 
the genie, be hateful to mankind, should I be so 
base as to murder, I do not only say a person 
whom I do not know, but also a lady like this, 
who is ready to give up the ghost; do with me 
what you please, since I am in your power; I 
cannot obey your barbarous commands. 

I see, said the genie, that you both out-brave 
me, and insult my jealousy: but both of you shall 
know by the treatment I give you, what I am 
capable to do. At these words, the monster took 
up the scymitar, and cut off one of her hands ; 
which left her only so much life as to give me a 
token with the other, that she bid me for ever 
adieu. For the blood she had lost before, and 
that which gushed out then, did not permit her 
to live above one or two moments after this bar- 
barous cruelty ; the sight of which threw me in- 
toa fit. When I came to myself again, I ex- 
postulated with the genie, why he made me lan- 
guish in expectation of death. Strike, cried I, for 
I am ready to receive the mortal blow, and ex- 
sect it as the | eee favour you can shew me. 

ut instead of agreeing to that, Look ye, says 
he, how genies treat their wives whom they sus- 
i of urJaithfulness; she has received thee 
iere, and were I certain that she had put any 
farther affront upon me, I would make thee die 
this minute; but I will content myself to trans- 
form thee into a dog, ape, lion, or bird; take 
a choice of any of these, I will leave it to thy- 
self. 


These words gave me some hopes to mollify 
him. O genie, said I, moderate your passion, 
and since you will not take away my life, give 
it me generously ; I shall always remember your 
clemency, if you pardon mc, as one of the best 
men in the world pardoned vue of his neighbours 
that bore him a mortal hatred. The genic asked 
me what had passed between those two neigh- 
bours, and said, he would have patience till he 
heard the story, which J told him thus: And I 
believe, madam, you will not take it ill, if I also 
reice it to you. 


The Story of the envious Man, and of him that 
he envied. 


In a considerable town, two persons dwelt next 
door to one another : one of them conceived such 
violent hatred against the other, that he who 
was hated resolved to remove his dwelling farther 
off, being persuaded that their being neighbours 
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was the only cause from whence his animosity 
did arise; for though he had done him several 
ora of service, he found, nevertheless, that his 

atred was nothing diminished; therefore he 
sold his house, with what goods he had left, and 
retired to the capital of that rk pli which was 
not far distant. He bought a little spot of ground 
which lay about half a league from the city; he 
had a house convenient enough, with a fine gar- 
den, and a pretty spacious court, wherein was a 
deep well which was not in use. 

The honest man having made this purchase, 

ut on a dervise’s or ghee habit, to lead a re- 
tired life, and caused several cells to be made in 
the house, where, in a short time, he established 
a numerous society of dervises ; he came soon to 
be publicly known by his virtue, through which 
he acquired the esteem of a great many people, 
as well of the commonalty as of the chief of the. 
city. In short, he was extremely honoured and 
cherished by every one. People came from afar 
to recommend themselves to his prayers; and all 
those who came to live with him, published what 
blessings they received through his means. 

The great reputation of this honest man hav- 
ing spread to the town from whence he came, it 
touched the envious man so much to the quick, 
that he left his house and affairs, with a resolu- 
tion to go and ruin him. With this intent he 
went to the new convent of dervises, of which his 
former neighbour was the head, who received 
him with all imaginable tokens of friendship. The 
envious man told him that he was come on pur- 
fee to comunicate a business of importance to 
1m, which he could not do but in private: And 
because that nobody shall hear us, let us, says he, 
tuke a walk in your court, and seeing night be- 
gins to draw on, command your dervises to retire 
to their cells. The head of the dervises did as 
he required. 

When the envious man saw that he was alone 
with this good man, he began to tell him his er- 
rand, walking side by side in the court, untill he 
saw his opportunity ; and getting the good man 
near the brink of the well, he gave him a thrust, 
and pushed him into it, without any body’s being 
witness to so wicked an action. Having done 
thus, he marched off immediately, got out at the 
gate of the convent, without being known of any 
one, and came home to his own house, well sa- 
tisfied with his journey, being fully persuaded 
that the object of his hatred was no more in this 
world ; but found himself highly mistaken. 

This old well was inhabited by fairies and ge- 
nies, which happened luckily for the relief of the 
head of the convent; for they received and sup- 
ported him, carried him to the bottom, so that he 
got no hurt. He perceived well enough that there 
was something extraordinary in his fall, which 
wust otherwise have cost him his life; whereas 
he neither saw nor felt any thing. But he soon, 
heard a voice, which said, Do you know what 
honest man this is, to whom we have done this 
piece of service? Another voice answered, ~~ 
Lv which the first replied, Then I will tell 
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This man, out of charity, the greatest that ever 
was known, left the town he lived in, and has 
established himself in this place, in hopes to cure 
one of his neighbours of the envy he had con- 
ceived against him; he has acquired such a ge- 
neral esteem, that the envious man, not able to 
endure it, came hither on purpose to ruin him, 
which he had performed, had it not been for 
the assistance which we have given this honest 
man, whose reputation is so great, that the 
sultan, who keeps his residence in the neigh- 
bouring city, was to pay him a visit to-morrow, 
and to recommend the princess, his daughter, to 
his prayers. 

Another voice asked, What need had the prin- 
cess of the dervise’s prayers ? To which the first 
answercd, You do not know, it seems, that she is 
possessed by Genie Maimoun, the son of Dimdim, 
who is fallen in love with her. But I know well 
how this good head of the dervises may cure her ; 
the thing is very easy, and I will tell it you. He 
has a black cat in his convent, with a white spot 
at the end of her tail, about the bigness of a small 

viece of English money; let him only pull seven 

\vaire out of this white spot, burn them, and 
smoke the princesses head with the fume, she 
will not only be presently cured, but be so safely 
delivered from Maimoun, the son of Dimdim, 
that he will never dare to come near her a second 
time. 

The head of the dervises remembered every 
word of the discourse between the fairies and the 
genies, who were very silent all the night after. 
‘The next morning, by break of day, when he 
could discern one thing from another, the well 
being broken down in several places, he saw a hole 
by which he crept out with ease. 

The other dervises, who had been seeking for 
him, were rejoiced to see him. He gave them a 
brief account of the wickedness of that man to 
whom he had given so kind a reception the day 
before, and retired into his cell. It was not long 
till the black cat of whom the fairies and the ge- 
nies had made mention in their discourses the 
night before, come to fawn upon her master, as 
she was accustomed to do: He took her up, and 
pulled out seven hairs off the white spot that 
was upon her tail, and laid them aside for his use 
when occasion should serve, 

The sun was not high, when the sultan who 
would leave no means untried that he thought 
could restore the princess to her perfect health, 
arrived at the gate of the convent, He com- 
manded his guards to halt, whilst he, with his 
pepe officers went in, The dervises received 

im with profound respect. 

The sultan called their head aside, and says, 
Good sheich, it may be you know already the 
cause of my coming hither. Yes, sir, replies he 
very gravely ; if I do not mistake it, it is the dis- 
ease of the princess which procures me this ho- 
nour that I have not deserved. That is the very 
thing, replied the sultan.— You will give me new 
life, if your prayers, as I hope they will, can pro- 
cure my daughter’s health, Sir, seid the good 
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man, if your majesty will be pleased to let her 
come hither, Iam in hopes through God’s assist- 
ance and favour, she shall return in perfect 
health. 

The prince, transported with joy, sent imme- 
diately to fetch his daughter, who very soon ap- 
peared with a numerous train of ladies and eu- 
nuchs, but masked so as her face was not seen. 
The chief of the dervises caused a pall to be held 
over her head, and he had no sooner thrown the 
the seven tufts of hair pee the burning coals, 
but the genie Maimoun, the son of Dimdim, gave 
a great cry, without any thing being seen, and 
left the princess at liberty ; upon which, she took 
off the veil from her face, and rose up to see 
where she was, saying, Where am I, and who 
brought me hither? At which words the sultan 
overcome with excess of joy, embraced his daugh- 
ter and kissed her eyes ; he also kissed the chief 
of the dervises hands, and said to his officers, Tell 
me your opinion, what reward does he deserve 
that has thus cured my daughter? They all cried, 
he deserves her in marriage. Thatis what I had 
in my thoughts, said the sultan; and I make him 
my son in law from this moment. Somctime af- 
ter, the prime visier died, and the sultan confer- 
red the place on the dervise-—The sultan himself 
died without heirs male; upon which the religi- 
ous orders and the militia gathered together, and 
the honest man was declared and acknowledged 
sultan by general consent. 

The honest dervise, being mounted on the 
throne of his fathersin-law, as he was one day in 
the midst of his courtiers on a march, he espied 
the envious man among the croud of people that 
stood as he passed along, and calling one of the 
visier.. that attended him, whispered him in his ear 
thus: Go bring me that man you see there ; but 
have a care you do not frighten him. The visier 
obeyed, aa when the envious man was brought 
into his presence, the sultan said, Friend, I am 
extremely glad to see you. Upon which he cal- 
led an officer, Go immediately, says he, and cause 
to be paid this man out of my treasury one hun- 
dred pieces of gold: Ict him have also twenty 
load of the richest merchandize in my store-houses, 
and a sufficient guard to conduct him to his house. 
After he had given this charge to the officer, he 
bid the envious man farewell, and proceeded on 
his march. 

When I had finished the recital of this story to 
the genie the murderer of the princess of the isle 
of Ebene, I made the application to himself thus : 
O genie! you see here, that this bountiful sul- 
tan did not content himself to have forgot the 
design of the envious man to take aney his life, 
but treated him kindly, and sent him back with all 
the favours which I just now related. In short, 
I made use of all my eloquence, praying him to 
imitate such a good example, and to grant me 
phe but it was impossible for me to move 

ig compassion. 

All that I can do for thee, said he, is, that J 
will not take thy life; do not flatter thyself that 
I will send thee safe and sound back; I must les 
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thee feel what I nm able to do by my enchant- 
ments. With that he laid violent hands on me, 
and carried me cross the vault of the subterranean 
poset: which opened to give him passage; he 

ew up with me so high, that the carth seemed 
to be only a little white cloud; from thence he 
came down again like lightning, and alighted up- 
on the ridge of a mountain. 

There he took up a handful of earth, and pro- 
nounced, or rather muttered, some words whic 
I did not understand, and threw it upon me. Leave 
the shape of 2 nan, says he to me, and take on 
thee that of an ape. He vanished immediately, 
and left me alone, transformed into an aps, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, in a strange country, nat 
knowing if I was near unto, or far from my fath- 
er’s dominions. 

I went down from the height of the mountain, 
and came into a plain country, which took mea 
month’s time to travel through, and then I came 
to a coast of the sca. Jt happened then to be a 

eat calin, and I espied a vessel about half a 

eague from the shore: I would not lose this good 
opportunity but broke off a large branch from a 
tree, which I carried with me to the sca-side, and 
sct myself astride upon it, with a stick in cach 
hard to serve me for oars. 

I launched out in this posture, and advanced 
near the ship, When I was nigh enough to be 
hnown, the seamen and passengers that were up- 
on the deck thought it an extraordinary specta- 
cle, and all of them looked upon me with great 
astoniphment. In the mean time I got aboard, 
and laying hold of a rope, I jumped upon the 
deck, and having lost my speech, 1 found myself 
in very great perplexity ; and indeed the risk I 
yan then, was nothing less than when I was at 
the mercy of the genie. 

The merchante, being both superstitious and 
scrupulous, belicyed I should occasion some mis- 
chict to their voyage, if they reecived me ; there- 
fore, says one, Twill knock bim down with an 
handspke; says another, I will shoot an arrow 
thiough his guts; says a third, let us throw him 
junto the sea. Some of them would not have 
failed to have executed their design, if T had not 
got to that side where the captain was; when I 
threw myself at his feet, and took him by the 
coat in a begging posture. This action, together 
with the tears which he suw gush from my eyes, 
moved his compassion; so that he took me into 
his protection, threatened to be revenged on him 
that should do me the Icast hurt; and he himself 
made very much of me. Andon my part, though 
1 had no power to speak, I did, by iny gestures, 
' show all possible signs of gratitude. 

The wind that succeeded the calm was gentle 
and favourable, and did not alter for fifty days, 
but brought us safe to the port of a fine town, 
well peopled, and of great trade, where we came 
to an anchor. 1t was so much the more consid- 
crable, that it was the capital city ofa powerful 
state. 

Our vessel was speedily surrounded with an in- 
finite number of boats, full of people, that either 
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came to congratulate their friends upon their 
safe arrival, or to enquire for those they had left 
behind them in the country from whence they 
came, or out of curiosity to see a ship that came 
from a far country. 

Among the rest, some of the officers came on 
hoard, desiring to speak with the merchants, in 
the name of the sultan. ‘he merchants appear- 
ing, one of the officers told them, The sultan, 
our master, hath commanded us to acquaint you, 
that he is glad of your sefe arrival, and prays 
you to take the trouble, every one of you, to 
write some lines upon this roll of paper; and 
that his design by this may be understood, you 
must know that he had a prime-visier, who, be- 
sides a great capacity to manage affairs, under- 
stood writing to the highest perfection. This 
minister is lately dead, at which the sultan is 
very much troubled, and since he can never be- 
hold his writing without admiration, he has 
made a solemn vow, not to give the place to any 
man but to him that can write as well as he did. 
Abundance of people have presented their writ- 
ings ; but to this day, no body im all this empire 
ses been judged worthy to supply the visicr’s 
lace. 

Those merchants that believed they could 
write well enough to pretend to this Ingh dig- 
nity, wrote one after another, what they thought 
fit. After they had done, I advanced, and took 
the roll out of the gentteman’s hand ; but all the 
people, especially the merchants, cried out, He 
will tear it, or throw it into the sea; till they 
saw how properly I held the roll, and made a 
sign that I would write in my turn. Then they 
were of another opinion, and their fears turned 
into admiration, However, since they had never 
seen an ape that could write, nor could be per- 
suaded that I was more ingenious than other 
apes, they offered to snatch the roll out of my 
hand; but the captain took my part once more. 
Let him alone, said he, suffer h:m to write. If 
he only scribbles the paper, I promise you, that 
I will punish him on the spot. If, on the con- 
trary, he writes well, as I hope he will, because 
I never saw an ape so handy and ingenious, and 
so apprehensive of every thing, I do declare that 
I will own him as my son: I had one that had 
not by far the wit that he has. Perceiving that 
no man did any more oppose my design, I took 
the pen, and wrote, before I had done, six sorts 
uf hands used among the Arabians, and each 
specinien containing an extemporary distich or 
guatrain in praise of the sultan. My writing did 
not only outdo that of the merchants, but I dare 
say, they had not before seen any such fair writ- 
ing in that country. When I had done, the 
officers took the roll, and carried it to the sultan. 

The sultan took little notice of any of the 
othe. writings, but considered mine, which was 
so much to his liking, that he says to the officers, 
Take the finest horse in my stable, with the 
richest harness, and a robe of the most sumptu- 
ous brocade, to put upon that person who wrote 
those six hauds, and bring him hither-to me. 
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At this command the officers could not forbear 
laughing; the sultan grew angry at their bold- 
nezs, and was ready to punish them till they 
told him: Sir, we humbly beg your majesty’s 

ardon; these hands are not written by a man, 
But by anape. What do you say, says the sul- 
tan? Those admiralle characters, are they not 
writ by the hands of a man? No, sir, replied 
the officers, we do assure your majesty that it 
was an ape, who wrote them in our presence. 
The sultan was too much surprised at this ac- 
count not to desire a sight of me; and therefore 
says, Do what I command you, and bring me 
specdily this wonderfal ape. 

The officers returned to the vessel, and shew- 
ed the captain their order, who answered, the 
sultan’s conmand must be obeyed. Whereupon 
they clothed me with that rich brocade robe, and 
carried me ashore, where they set me on horse- 
back, whilst the sultan waited for me at his 

alace with a great number of courtiers, whoin 
he sathered together to do me the more honour. 

The cavalcade bemeg begun, the harbour, the 
strects, the public places, windows, terraces, pa- 
Jaces, and houses, were filled with an infinite 
number of people of all sorts, who were curios 
to come from all parts of the city to see me 3 for 
the rumour was spread in a moment, that the 
sultan had chosen an ape to be his grand-visier 5 
and after having served for a spectacle to the 
people, who could not forbear to express their 
surprise, by redoubling their shouts aud cries, I 
arrived at the palace of the sultan. 

I found toe prince seated on hi- throne, in the 
midst of the grandees. To made my bow three 
times very low, and at last kneeled and hissed 
the ground before hin, and afterwards sat down 
in my seat in the posture of an ape. The v.hole 
assembly admired wre, and could uot comprehend 
how it was possible that an ape should undcr- 
stand so well to give the sultan his due respect ; 
and he hinself was more astonished than any 
tan. In chort, the usual ceremony of the audi- 
ence would have been complete, could I have 
added speech to ny behaviour ; but apes do never 
speak, and the advantage I had of having been a 
nan, did not allow me that privilege. 

The sultan dismissed his courtiers, and none 
remamed by him but his chief of the cunuchs, a 
little young slave, and myself. Te went from his 
chamber of audience into his own apartment, 
where he ordered dinner to be brought. As he 
sat at tuble, he gave ine a sign to come near, and 
eat with hin. To sliew my obedience, J hissed 
the gronud, stood up, sat me down at table, and 
eat with discretion, and moderatcly. 

Betore the table was uncovered, I espied an 
ink-horn, which I made a sign should be brought 
me; having got it, I wrote upon a large peach 
some verses after my way, which testified my 
acknowledgement to the sultans; who having 
read them after my presenting him the peach, it 
increased his astonishment. When the table was 
uncovered, they brought him a particular liquor, 
of which he caused tham to give me a glass. I 
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drank, and wrote some new verses upon it, which 
explained the state [ was in, after a creat many 
sufferings. ‘The sultan read them hkewise, and 
said, an ape that was apable of dome so much, 
ought to be exalted above the greatest of men. 

The sultan caused them to bring in a chess- 
hoard, and ashed me by a sign if J understood 
that game, and would play with him? Phixscd the 
eround, and laying my hand upon my head, sig- 
nified, that I was ready to receive that honour. 
He won the first game, but | won the .ece.. Land 
third 5 and perceiving that he was somewhat dis- 
pleased at it, 1 made a quatrain to pacify him ; 
in which F told him that two potent armics had 
been fighting very eagerly all day, but that they 
made up a peace towards the evening, and pox - 
ed the remaining part of the night very peaceably 
together upon the field of battle. 

So many things appearing to the sultan, far be- 
yond whatever any one had either scen or known 
of the behaviour or hnowledge of apes, he would 
not be the only witness of these prodigies hiun- 
self, but having a daughter called the Lady of 
Beauty, to whom the head of the eunuchs, then 
present, was governor; Go, said the sultan to 
him, and bid your lady come hither: Tain will- 
ing she should have a share in my pleasure. 

The eunuch went, and immediately brought 
the princess, who had her face uncovered, but 
she was no sooner got into the rooin, than she 
put on her veil, and said to the sultan, Sir, your 
majesty must needs have forget yourscif; Iam 
very much surprised that your majesty has sent 
for me to appear among men. How, daughter! 
said the sultan, you do not Lnow what you sar. 
Here is nobody but the little slave, the eunuch 
your govcrnor, and myself, who have the liberty 
to see your face; and yet you lower your veil, 
and would make me a criminal in having seut for 
you hither. Sir, said the princess, your majo ty 
shall soon understand that Fam not inthe wron.. 
That ape you see before you, though he has tae 
shape of an ape, is a young prince, son of a great 
hing; he has been metamorphosed into an ape 
by cuchantment. A genie, the son of the dauch- 
ter of ibis, has maliciously dove him this wrong, 
efter having cruclly taken away the life of the 
princess of the isle of Ebene, daughter to the 
king Epitimarus. 

The sultan astonished at this discourse, turned 
towards ne, and spoke no more by signs, but in 
plan words, asked ine, if it was true what lus 
daughter said? Seeing I could not speak, I put 
my hand to my head to signify that what the 
princes said was true. Upon this, the sultan said 
deain to his daughter, How do you know that 
this prince has been transformed by enchantment 
into anape? Sir, replied the Lady of Beauty, 
your majesty may remember that when I was 
past my infancy, I had an old lady waited on me ; 
she was a most expert magician, and taught me 
seventy rules of magic, by virtuc of which, I can 
transport your capital into the midst of the sea 
in the twinkling of an eye, or beyond mount 
Caucasus. By this scicnes, 1 know all enchanted 
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persons at first sight: I know who they are, 
and by whom they have been enchanted: there- 
fore do not admire. if I forthwith relieve this 
prince, in spite of the enchantments, from that 
which hinders him to appear in your sight what 
he naturally is.—Daughter, said the sultan, I did 
not believe you to have understood so much. 
Sir, replied the princess, these things are curi- 
ous and worth knowing ; but I think I ought not 
to boast of them. Since it is so, said the sultan, 
jou can dispel the prince’s enchantment. Yes, 
tir, said the princess, I can restore him to his 
first shape aguin. Do it then, said the sultan, 
vou cannot do me a greater pleasure ; for I will 
have him to be my visier, and he shall marry you. 
fin, sud the princess, [am ready to obey you in 
alf that you dial be pleased to command me. 

The princess, the lady of beauty, went into 
her apartment, from whenee she brought in a 
knife which had some Hebrew words engraven 
on the blade: She made up all, viz. the sultan, 
the mnaster of the eunuchs, the litde slave, and 
myself, to go down into a private court adjoining 
to the palace, and there left us under a gallery 
that went round it. She placed herself in the 
middle of the court, where she made a great 
circle, and within it she wrote several words in 
Arabian characters, some of them ancient, and 
others of those which they call the character of 
Cleopatra. 

When she had finished, and prepared the circle 
as she thought fit, she placed herselfin the center 
of it, where she began adjurations, and repeated 
verses out of the alcoran. The air grew insen- 
sibly dark, as ifit had been night, and the whole 
world about to be dissolved. We found ourselves 
struck with a panic fear, and this fear increas- 
ed the more when we saw the genie, the son 
of the daughter of Ebis, appear all of a sudden 
in the shape of a lion of a frightful size. 

As soon as the princes perceived this monster, 
You dog, said she, instead of creeping before me, 
dare you present yourself in this shape, thinking 
to frighten me? And thou, replied the lion, art 
thou not afraid to break the treaty which was so- 
lemuly made and confirmed between us by oath, 
not to wrong or do one another hurt? Oh, thou 
cursed creature | replied the princess, I can justly 
reproach thee with se doing. The lion answered 
fiercely, Thou shalt quickly have thy reward for 
the trouble thou hast given me to return. With 
that he opened his terrible throat, and ran at her 
to devour her; but she, being on her guard, leap- 
ed backward, got time to pul out one of her 
hairs, and by pronouncing three or four words, 
changed herself into a sharp sword, wherewith 
the cut the lion through the middle in two 
pieces. ; 

The two parts of the lion vanished, and the 
head only was left, which changed itself into a 
large scorpion. Immediately the princess turned 
herself into a serpent, and fought the scorpion ; 
who, finding himself worsted, took the shape of 
an eagle and flew away: But the serpent at the 
same time took also the shape of an eagle that 
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was black and much stronger, and pursued him, 
so that we lost the sight of them both. 

Some time after they disappeared, the ground, 

ned before us, and out of it came forth a cat, 
tack and white, with her hair standing upright 
and keeping a fearful miauling ; a black wolf fol- 
lowed her close, and gave her not time to rest. 
The cat, being thus hard beset, changed herself 
into a worm, and being nigh to a pomegranate 
that had accidently fallen from a tree that grew 
on the side of a canal, which was deep, but not 
broad, the worm pierced ie pomegranate in an 
instant and hid itself, but the pomegranate swel- 
led immediately, and became as big as a gourd, 
which mounting up to the top of the gallery, 
rolled there for some space backward, and for- 
ward, fell down again into the court, and broke 
into several pieces. 

The wolf, who had in the meantime transform. 
ed itself into a cock, fell a-piching up the seeds 
of the pomegranate one after another 5 but find- 
ing no more, he came towards us with his wines 
spread, making a great noise, as if he would ask 
us, Whether there was any more seed ? There 
was one lying on the brink of the canal, which 
the cock percenving as he went back, ran speedi- 
ly thither; but just as be was going to pick it up, 
the seed rolled into the river, and turned into a 
little fish. 

The cock jumped inty the river, and was turn- 
ed into a pike, that pursued the small fish ; they 
continued both under the water above two hours, 
and we knew not what became of them; but all 
of a sudden we heard terrible cries, which made 
us to quake, and a little while after, we saw the 
genie and princess all in flames. They threw 
flashes of fire out of their mouths at one another, 
until they came to it hand in hand ; then the 
fires increased, with a thick burning smoke, 
which mounted so high, that we had reason to 
fear that it would set the palace on fire. But we 
very soon had a more pressing occasion of fear, 
for the genic having got loose from the princess, 
caine to the gallery where we stood, and blew 
flames of fire upon us. We had all perished, if 
the princess, running to our assistance, had not 
forced him, by her efforts, to retire, and defend 
himself against her, yet, notwithstanding all her 
diligence, she could not hindcr the sultan’s beard 
from being burnt, and his face spoiled, the chief 
of the cunuchs from being stifled, and burnt on 
the spot, nor a spark to enter my right eye, aud 
make it blind. ‘The sultan and I expected no- 
thing but death, when we heard a cry, Victory, 
victory ! and, all of a sudden, the princess ap- 
peared in her natural shape, but the genie was 
reduced to an heap of ashes. 

The princess came near to us, and that she 
might not lose time, called fora cup of cold water, 
which the young slave who had got no dainage, 
brought her: She took it, and after pronouncing 
some words over it, threw J upon me, saying, If 
thou art become an apc by enchantinent, change 
thy shape, and take that of a man, which thon 
hadst before. These words wer Lardy uttued 
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till I became a man, as I was before, one eve 
only excepted. 

I was preparing myself to give thanks to the 
princess, but she prevented me by addressing her- 
self to her father thus: Sir, I have got the vic- 
tory over the genic, as your majesty may sec ; 
but it is a victory that costs me dear ; I have but 
a few minutes to live, and you will not have the 
satisfaction to make the match you intended ; the 
fire has pierced me during the terrible combat, 
and J find it consumes me by degrees. This 
would not have happened, had I perceived the 
last of the pomegranate seeds, and swallowed it, 
us I did the others, when J was changed into a 
cock. The genie had fied thither, as to his last 
entrenchment, and upon that the success of the 
combat depended, which would have been suc- 
cessful, and without danger to me. This slip 
obliged me to have recourse to fire, and to fight 
with those mighty arms as I did between heaven 
and earth in your presence ; for, in spite of all 
his redoubtable art and experience, I made the 
genie to know, that I understood more than he: 
1 have conquered and reduced him to ashes, but 
I cannot escape death, which is approaching. 

The sultan suffered the princess, the lady of 
beauty, to gu on with the recital of her combat: 
And when she had done, he spoke to her ina 
tone that sufficiently testified his grief. My 
daughter, said he, you see in what condition 
your father is; alas! I wonder that I am yet 
alive ! Your governor, the eunuch, is dead, and 
the prince whom you have delivered from his 
enchantment has lost one of his eyes. He could 
speak no more; for his tears, sighs, and sobs, 
made him speechless; his daughter and I were 
excecdingly sensible of his sorrow, and wept 
with him. 

In the mean time, while we were striving to 
outdo one another in grief, the princess cricd, I 
burf ; Oh, I burn! She found that the fire which 
consumed her, had at last seized upon her whole 
body, which made her still to cry, I burn, until 
death had made an end of her intolerable pains. 
The effect of that was so extraordinary, that in 
a few moments she was wholly reduced to ashes, 
as was the genie. 

I cannot tell you, madam, how much I was 
grieved at so dismal a spectacle : I had rather all 
iny life have continued an ape or a dog, than to 
have seen my benefactress thus miserably perish. 
The sultan being afflicted beyond all that can be 
Imagined, cried out pitcously; and beat himself 
on his head and stomach, until such time as be- 
ing quite overcome with gricf, he fainted away, 
which made me fear his life. In the mean time 
the eunuchs and officers came running at the sul- 
tan’s cries, and with very much ado brought him 
to himself again. There was no need for that 
prince and me to give them a long narrative of 
this adventure, in order to convince them of their 
great loss. The two heaps of ashes, into which 
the princess and the genie had been reduced, was 
demonstration enough. The sultan was hardly 
abic to stand upright, but was forced to be sup- 
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ported by them till he could get to his aparte 
ment. 

When the noise of the tragical event had spread 
itself through the palace and the city, all the 
people bewailed the misfortune of the princess, 
the lady of beauty, and were sensible of the sul- 
tan’s affliction. Every one was in deep mourn- 
ing for seven days, and a great many cerenionics 
were performed: The ashes of the genie were 
thrown into the air, but those of the princess 
were gathered into a precious urn, to be kept, 
and the urn was set ina stately tomb, which was 
built for that purpose, on the same place where 
the ashes had lain. 

The grief which the sultan conccived for the 
loss of his daughter, threw him into a fit of sick- 
ness, which contined him to his chamber for a 
whole month. He had not fully recovered 
strength when he sent for me: Prince, said he, 
hearken to the orders that I now give you, it will 
cost you your life, if you do not put them in 
execution. I assured him of exact obedience 3 
upon which he went on thus: IT have constantly 
lived in perfect felicity, and was never crossed 
by any accident; but by your arrival all the haps 
piness I possessed is vanished ; my daughter ts 
dead, her governor is no more, and it is through 
a miracle that I am yet alive. You are the cause 
of all those misfortunes, for which it is hy a 
ble to be comforted 5 therefore depart from hence 
in peace, but without further delay, for I myself 
must perish, if you stay any longer: I am per- 
suaded, that your presence brings mischief along 
with it. This is all I have to say to you. Depart 
and take care of ever appearing again in my domi- 
nions; there is no consideration whatsoever, that 
shall hinder me from making you repent of it. 
I was going to speak, but he stopt ny mouth by 
words full of anger; and so I was obliged to re- 
move from his palace, rejected, banished, thrown 
off by all the world, and not knowing what would 
become of me. Before I left the city I went into 
a bagnio, where I caused my beard and eye-brows 
to be shaved, and put on a calender’s habit. I 
began my journey not so much deploring my own 
miseries, as the death of the two fair princesses 
of which I have been the occasion. I passed 
through many countrics without making myself 
known ; at last I resolved to come to Bagdad, in 
hopes to get myself introduced to the commander 
of the faithful, to move his compassion by giving 
him an account of my strange adventures. I came 
hither this evening, and the first man I met was 
this calender, our brother, that spoke before me. 
You know the remaining part, Madam, and the 
cause of my having the Rongue to be sere. 

When the second calender made an end of his 
story, Zobcide, to whom he had adressed his 
speech, told him, It is very well, you may go 
which way you please ; I give you leave ; but in- 
stead of departing, he also petitioned the lady to 
shew him the same favour she had vouchsafed to 
ais first calender, and went and sat down by 

im. 
The third calender, perceiving.it was his turn 
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to epeak, adressed his speech, as the rest had 
done, to Zobeide, and began in this manner : 


The History of the third Calender, a King’s 


Son. 


Most honourable Lady, 

THAT which I am going to tell you, very much 
diflers from what you have heard already, The 
two princes that spoke before me, have each lost 
an eve by the pure effects of their destiny, but 
mine T lost through my own fault, and by has- 
tening to seck my own musfortune, a5 you shall 
hear by the sequel of my story. 

My naine is Agib, and] am the son of a king, 
who was called Cassib. After his death, T took 
possession of his dominions, and resided in’ the 
mane city where he lived before. ‘This city is si- 
taunted on the sen coust ; has one of the finest 
and safest harbours m the world, and an arsenal 
Jarge cnough for fitting out fifty men of war to 
sea, that are always ready on occasion, and hight 
frigates, and pleosure boats for recreation, My 
kingdom is: composed of several fine: provinces 
upon Terra-Firma, besides a number of Spacious 
indands, every one of which, be almost in sight 
of my capital city. 

The first thing Pid was to visit the provinces; 
T afte wards caused to fit out and man my whole 
flect, and wont tomy islands to gam the hearts 
of my subjects by my pres nee, and to confirm 
them in their loyalty, and some time after 1 re- 
turned, To owent thither agam. These voyages 
giving me some taste of nevication, T took so 
much pleasure i it, that Po resolved) to make 
sOmC disecicerias beyond my islands: to which 
eve T caused only ten ships to be fitted out 5 em- 
bunked on board them, and set sail. 

Our voyage was very successful for forty days 
tocether, but on the forty -first mght the wind be- 
came contrary, and withal so boisterous, that we 
were like to have been lost in the storm: About 
break of day the wind grew calm, and the clouds 
were dispersed, and the sun haying brought back 
fur weather, we came close to an island, where 
we remained two days to take mn fresh provisions 5 
this being done, we put offagain to sea. After 
ten days sail, we were in hopes of seeing land, 
for the tempests we had gone through had so 
much abated my cunosity, that ] gave orders to 
steer back tomy own coast; but FE perceived at 
the sane time, that my pilot Laew not where we 
were. Upon the tenth day, a seaman being sent 
to look out for land from the main-mast-head, he 
give notice, that on starboard and larboard he 
could see nothing but the shy and the sea, which 
bounded the horizon; but just before us, upon 
the -trm, he saw a great blackness. 

The pilot changed colour at this relation, and 
throwing his turban on the deck with one hand, 
and beating his breast with the other, cried, Oh, 
sir, we are all lost; not one of us will escape ; 
and with all my shill, it is not m my power to 

revent it! Having spoke thus, he fell a crying 
ike a man who foresaw unavoidable ruin; his de- 
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spair put the whole ship’s crew into a terror. f 
asked him what reason he had thus to despair? 
he told me, the tempest which we had outlived, 
had brought us so far out of our course, that to- 
morrow about noon we shall come near to that 
black place, which is nothing else but the black 
mountain, that is amine of adamant, which at 
this minute draws all your fleet towards it, by 
virtue of the iron and nails that are in your ships; 
and when we come to-morrow at a certain dis« 
tance, the strength of the edamant will bave such 
a force, that all the nails will be drawn out of 
the sides and bottom of the ships, and fastened 
to the mountain, so that vour vessel will fall to 
pieces and sink to the bottom. And as the ada- 
mant has a virtue to draw all iron to it, whereby 
its attraction becomes stronger, this mountain on 
the side of the sea is all covered over with nails, 
drawn out of an infinite number of vessels that 
have perished by it; and this preserves and aug- 
nents its virtue at the same time. 

This mountain, continucd the pilot, is very 
rugged: On the top of it there is a dome of fine 
brass, supported by pillars of the same, and upon 
the top of that dome, there stands a horse of 
the same metal, with a rider on his back who has 
a plate of lead fixed to his breast, upon which, 
some¢ talismanical characters are engraven. Sir, 
the tradition is, that this statue is the chief cause 
that so many ships and men have been lost and 
sunk in this place; and that it will ever continue 
to be fatal to all that have the misfortune to 
come near it, until such time as it shall be thrown 
down. 

The pilot having ended his discourse, began to 
weep afresh, and this made all the rest of the 
ship's company to do the like. I myself had no 
other thoughts, but that my days were there to 
have an end. In the mean time every one began 
to provide for his own safety, and to that end, 
ak all imaginable precautions; and being un- 
certain of the event they all made one another 
their heirs, by virtue of a will, for the benefit of 
those that should happen to be saved. 

The next morning, we perceived the black 
mountain very plain, and the idea we had con- 
ceived of it, made it appear more frightful than 
it was. About noon we were come so near, that 
we found what the pilot had foretold, to be true 5 
for we saw all the nails and iron about the ship 
fly towards the mountain, where thev fixed, by 
the violence of the attraction, with a horrible 
noise; the ship split asunder, and sunk into the 
sea, Which was so deep about that place, that 
we could not sound it. All my people were drown- 
ed; but God had mercy on me, and permitted 
me to save myself by means of a plank, which 
the wind drove ashore just at the foot of the 
mountain: 1 did not receive the least hurt, and 
my good fortune brought me to a landing place, 
where there were steps that went up to the top 
of the mountain. 

At the sight of these steps, for there was not a 
bit of ground either on the rieht or left, where- 
on a man could set his foot, Ivave thanks to Gud. 
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sad recommended myself to his holy protection, 
as I began to mount the steps, which were so 
narrow, rugged, and hard to get up, that had the 
wind blown ever so little, it would have thrown 
me down into the sea; but, at last, I got up to 
the top, without any accident: I came into the 
dome, and kneeling on the ground, gave God 
thanks for his mercies to me. 

I passed the mght under the dome, and in my 
sleep an old grave man apcared to me, and said, 
Hearken, Agib, as soon as thou art awake, dig up 
the ground under thy feet; thou shalt find a bow 
of brass, and three arrows of lead, that are made 
under certain constellations, to deliver mankind 
from so many calamities that threaten them. 
Shoot the three arrows at the statue, and the ri- 
der shall fall into the sea; but, the horse will fall 
down by thy side, which thou must bury in the 
same place from whence you took the bow and 
arrows. This being done, the sea will swell and 
rise up to the top of the mountain: When it is 
come up so high, thou shalt sce a boat with one 
man and an oar in each hand. This man is also 
of metal, different from that thou has thrown 
down; step on board to him, without mentioning 
the name of God, and let him conduct thee. He 
will in ten days time bring thee into another sea 
where thou shalt find an opportunity to get home 
tothy country, safe and sound, provided, as T have 
told thee, thou dast not mention the name of 
God during the whole voyage. 

This was the contents of the old man’s dis- 
course. When T awaked | was very much come 
furted by the vision, and did not fail to observe 
esery ching that he had commanded me. I took 
the bow and arrows out of the ground, shot them 
at the horseman, and with the third arrow | over- 
threw hin, and he fell into the sea, as the horse 
cid by my side, which TI buried in the place 
whence T took the bow and arrows; and in the 
mean time, the sea swelled, and rose up by de- 
grees. When it came as high as the foot of the 
dome that stood upon the top of the mountain, 
I saw afar off a boat rowing towards me, and I 
returned God thanks that every thing had suc- 
ceeded according to my dream. 

At last the bout came ashore, and I saw the 
man was made of metal, according as T had dream- 
cd. To stepped aboard, and took great heed not 
to pronounce the name of God, neither spoke 
Tone word at all: T sat down, and the man 
of metal began to row off fromthe mountain; he 
rowed without ceasing till the ninth day, that I 
saw some islands, which put me in hopes that I 
should be out of all the danger that I was afraid 
of. The excess of my joy made me forget what 
I was forbidden to do: God’s name be blessed, 
said I, the Lord be praised. 

T had no sooner spoke those words, but the 
boat sunk with the man of metal, leaving me up- 
on the surface; I swam the remaining part of the 
day towards that land which appeared nearest 
to me.—A very dark night succeeded, and not 
knowing whereabout I was, I swam at a venture; 
ny strength began at last to fail, and I despaired 
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of being able to save myself, when the wind be- 
gan to blow hard, and a wave as big as 2 moun- 
tain threw me on a flat, where it left me, and 
drew back, IT made haste to get ashore, fearing 
another wave might wash me back again. The 
first thing I did was to strip and wring the water 
out of my cloaths; I then laid them down to dry 
on the sand, which was still pretty warm by the 
heat of the day. 

Next morning the sun dried my cloathes be- 
times; I put them on, and went forward to see 
whereabouts I was: I had not walked very far, 
till J found I was got upon a little desart island, 
though very pleasant, where there grew several 
sorts of trees and wild fruits, but 1 perceived it 
was very far from the continent, which mach di- 
minished the joy I conceived for having escaped 
the dangers of the seas. Notwithstanding, < re- 
commended myself to God, and prayed him to 
dispose of me according to his good will and 
pleasure ; at the same time I saw a vessel coming 
from the main land, before the wind, directly to 
the island. J doubted not but they were coming 
to anchor there, and being uncertain what sort 
of people they might be, whether friends or foes, 
L thought it not safe for me to be seen: T got up 
into a very thick tree, from whence L might safe- 
ly view them. The vessel came into a little 
creck, where ten slaves landed, carrying a spade 
and other instruments fit for digging up the 
ground ; they went towards the middle of the 
island, where saw them stop, and dig the ground 
a loug while, after which I thought TP saw them 
lift up a trap-door. They returned again to the 
vessel, and unloaded several sorts of provisions 
and furniture, which they carried to that place 
where they had broken ground, and so went 
downward, which made me suppose it was a 
subterannean dwelling. 

IT saw them once more go to the ship, and re- 
turn soon after with an old man, who Jed a very 
handsome young lad inhis hand, of about fourtcen 
or fifteen years of age; they all went down at 
the trap-door, and being come up again, having 
Ict down the trap-door, and covered it over with 
earth, they returned to the creck where the ship 
lay, but 1 saw not the young man in their com- 
pany ; this made me believe that he staid behind 
in that place under ground, at which I could not 
but be extremely astonished. 

The old man and the slaves went aboard a- 
gain, and the vessel being got under sail, stcer- 
ed its course towards the main land. When I 
perccived they were at such distance, that they 
could not see me, I came down from the tree, 
and went directly to the place where I had seen 
the ground broken ; | removed the earth by de- 
grees, till I found a stone that was two or three 
feet square. I lifted it up, and saw it covercd 
the head of the stairs, which were also of stone: 
I went down, and caine into a large room, where 
there was laid a foot-carpet, and a couch cover- 
ed with tapestry, and cushions of rich stuf 
upon which the young man sat, with a fan in 
his bund, I saw all this by the light of two ta- 
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pers, together with the fruits and flowerpots he 
standing about him. The young lad was 
startled at the sight of inc ; but to rid him of his 
fear, I spoke to him as I came in thus: Who- 
ever you be, Sir, do not fear any thing, a king 
end the son of a king, as I am, is not cupaple of 
doing you uny prejudice. On the contrary, it is 

robable, that your good destiny has brought me 
iither to deliver you out of this tomb, where it 
seems, they have buried you alive, for reasons 
unknown to me. But that which makes me 
wonder, and that which I cannot conceive, (for 
you must know, that I have been witness to all 
that hath passed since your coming into this ise 
Jand,) is, that you suffered yourself to be buried 
in thin place without any resistance. 

The young man recovered himself at these 
words, and prayed me, with a smiling counte- 
nance, to sit down by him; which when I had 
donc, he said, Prince, I am to acquaint you with 
@ matter so odd in itself, thut it cannot but sur- 
prise you: 

My father is a merchant jeweller, who has 
acquired, through his ingenuity in his calling, a 
@reat estate; he hath a great: many slaves, and 
also deputies, whom he employs to go as super- 
cargoes to sea with his own ships, on purpose to 
maintain the correspondence he has at several 
courts, Which be furnishes with such precious 
stones as they want. 

Me had been married a ton; while, and with- 
out issue, when he understood by a dream that 
he should have a son, though his life would) be 
but short, at which he was very much concerned 
when he awaked. Some days after, my mother 
acquainted him that she was with child, and the 
time which she supposed to be that of her con- 
ception, rerced exactly with the day of his dream. 
She was brought to bed of me atthe end of nine 
months, which occassioned great joy in the family. 

My father, who had observed the very mo- 
ment of my birth, consulted astrologers about 
my nativity, who told him, your son shall live 
very happy till the age of fifteen, when he will 
be in danger of losing his life, and hardly be able 
to escape it: but if his good destiny preserve 
him beyond that time, he will live to grow very 
old. It will be then (said they) when the sta- 
tue of brass that stands upon the top of the 
mountain of adamant, shall be thrown down into 
the sea by prince Agib, son of hing Cassib ; and, 
as the stars proznosticate, vour son shall be kil- 
led fifty davs afterwards by that prince. 

As the event of this part of the prediction 
about the statue agrees exactly with my father’s 
dream, it afflicted him so much that he was 
struck to the very heart with it. In the mean 
time, I took all imaginable care of my educa- 
tion until this present year, which ir the fifteenth 
of my age ; and he had notice given him yester- 
day, that the statuc of brass had been thrown 
into the sea about ten days ago, by that same 
prince I told you of. This news has cost him so 
many tears, aud has alarmed him so much, that 
he looks not like himself 
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Upon these predictions of the astrologers, he 
has sought, by all means possible, to fe sify my 
horoscope, and to preserve my life. It 1s not 
long since he took this precaution, to build me 
this subterrannean habitation to hide me in, till 
the expiration of the fifty days after the throw- 
ing down of the statue; and therefore, since It 
was that this had happened ten days ago, he 
came hastily hither to hide me, and promised, at 
the end of forty days, to come again and fetch 
me out. As for my own part, I am in good 
hopes, and cannot believe that prince Agib will 
come to seck for me in a place under ground, in 
the midst of a desert island. This, my lord, ia 
what I have to say to you. 

Whilst the jeweller’s son was telling me this 
story, I laughed in myself at those astrologers 
who had foretold, that I should take away his 
life; for I thought myself so far from being like- 
ly to verify what they sid, that he had scarce 
done speakihe, when I told him with great joy 
Dear sir, put your confidence in the goodness of’ 
(sod, and fear nothing, you may consider it as a 
debt you was to pay; but that you are acquitted 
of it from this very hour, Tam glad, that after 
my shipwreck I came so fortunately hither, to 
detend you against all those that would attempt 
your death: I will not leave vou till the forty 
days are expired, of which the foolish astrologers 
have made you so apprehensive; and in the 
mean while IF will do you all the service that lies 
in my power: after which F shall have the bene- 
fit of getting to the main land in your vesscl, 
with leave of your father and yourself’; and when 
Tam returned into ny kingdom, T shall remem- 
ber the obligations 1 owe you, and endeavour to 
demonstrate my acknowledgments in a suitable 
manner. 

This discourse of mine encouraged the jewel- 
Jer’s son, and made him have confidence in me. 
I took care not to tell hiin I was the very Agib 
whom he dreaded, est I should put him into 4 
fright, and took as much care not to give him 
any cause to suspect it. We passed the time in 
several discourses till night came on. T found 
the young lad of a ready wit, and eat with hun 
of his provisions, of which he had enough to have 
lasted beyond the forty days, though he had had 
more guests than myself. After supper we con- 
tinued some time in discourse; at last we went 
to bed. 

The next day, when we got up, I held the ba- 
son and water to him; I also provided dinner, 
and set it on the table in duc time: after we had 
done, I invented a play to divert ourselves, not 
only for that day, but for those that followed. 
1 prepared supper after the same manner as I had 
prepared dinner ; and having supped, we went 
to bed as formerly.—We had time enough to 
contract friendship: I found he loved me; and 
for my part, I had so great a respect for him, 
that I have often said to myself, those astrologers 
who predicted to his father, that his son should 
die by my hand, where impostors ; for it is not 
possible that I could commit go base an action. 
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In short, madam, we spent thirty nine days in 
the pleasantest manner that could be in a place 
like that under ground. 

The fortieth day appeared : and in the morn- 
ing, when the young man awaked, he says to me 
witn a transport of joy that he could not restrain, 
Prirce, this is the fortieth day, and I am not 
dead, thanks to God and your good company. 
My father will not fail to be hcre anon, to give 
you a testimoncy of his gratitude for it, and 
shall furnish you with all that is necessary for 
your return to your kingdom 3 but in the mean 
time, said he, I beg you to get ready some water 
very warm, to wash my whole body in that por- 
tuble bagnio, that I may clean myself, and change 
my cloaths, to receive my futher more chearfully. 

I sct the water on the fire, and when it was 
hot, put it intothe moveable hagnio. The youth 
went in, and J myself washed and rubbed him. 
At last he came out, and laid himself down in 
his bed that I had prepared, and covered him 
with his bed cloaths. After he had slept a 
while, he awaxed, and said, Dear prince, pray 
do me the favour to fetch me a melon and some 
sucar, that I may eat some and refresh me. 

Out cf scveral melons that remained, I took 
the Lest, and laid it ona plate; and because I 
could not find a knife to cut it with, I asked the 
young man now if he knew where there was one ? 
‘There is one, said he, upon this cornice over my 
head’: IT accordingly saw it there, and made so 
mach haste to reach it, that while I had it in m 
hand, my foot bemg cntangled in the coneanaal 
fell most unhappily upon the young man, and 
the knife ran into his heart in a minute. 

At this spectacle 1 cried out most hideously : 
J beat my head, my face, and breast, I tore my 
cloaths, 1 threw myself on the ground with un- 
spcakable sorrow and grief. Alas! 1 cried, there 
were only some hours wanting, to have put him 
out of that danger, from which he sought sanctu- 
ary here. And when I myself choneht the dan- 
ger past, then I became his murderer, and veri- 
fied the prediction. But, O Lord, said I, lifting 
up my face and my hands to heaven, J beg thee 
pardon, and if I be guilty of his death, let me 
not live any longer. 

After this misfortune I would have embraced 
death without any reluctance had it presented 
itself tome. But what we wish to ourselves, 
Whether good or bad, will not always happen. 
Nevertheless, considering with mysclf, that all ny 
tears end sorrows would not bring the young man 
to life again, and the forty days being expired, I 
might be surprised by his father, I quitted that 
subterrannean dwelling, laid down the great «tone 
upon the entry of it, and covered it with earth. 

1 Lad scarce done, when casting my eyes upon 
the sea towards the main land, I perceived the 
vessel coming to fetch home the young man. I 
began then to consider what I had best do: I 
sad to myself, if 1 am scen by the old man, he 
he will certainly lay hold on me, and perhaps 
cause me to be massacred by his slaves. When 
he has seen his son hilled, all that I can alledve 
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to justify myself, will not be able to n-rruade him 
of my innocence. It is better for me then to 
withdraw, since it is in my power, than to expose 
myself to his resentment. 

“There happened to be near that subterrannean 
habitation, a large tree with thick leaves, which 
I thought fit to hide me in. 1 got up to it, and 
was no sooner fixed ina place where 1 could net 
be seen, but I saw the vessel come to the same 
place where she lay the first time. ; 

The old man and his slaves landed immediate- 
ly, and advanced towards the subteranncan dwell- 
ing, with a countenance that showed some hope ; 
but when they saw the earth had been newly re- 
moved, they changed colour, particularly the old 
man. They lifted the stone and went down ; 
they called the young man by his name, but he 
not answering, their fears increased ; they went 
down to seck him; and at length found him lying 
upon the bed with the knife in his heart, for I 
had not power to take it out. At this sight, they 
cried out lamentably, which increased my sor- 
row; the old man fell down ina swoon, The 
slaves, to give him air, brought him up in their 
arms, and laid him at the foot of the tree where 
T was; but notwithstanding all the pains they 
took to recover him, the unfortunate father con- 
tinued a lone while in that condition, and made 
them oftener than once despair of his life; but 
at last he came to himself. Then the slaves 
brought up his son’s ae dressed in his best 
apparel, and when they had made a grave, they 
put him into it. The old man supported by two 
slaves, and his face all covered with tears, threw 
the first earth upon him, after which the slaves 
filled up the grave. 

This being done, all the furniture was brought 
out from under ground, and with the remaining 
provisions, put on board the vesscl, the old man 
overcome with sorrow, and not being able to 
stand, was laid upon a sort of litter, and carried 
to the ship, which put forth to sca, and in a short 
time sailed quite out of sight. 

After the old man and his slaves were gone 
with the vessel, I was left alone upon the island. I 
lay that night in the subterrannean dwelling, which 
they had shut up; and when the day came, [ 
walked round the isle, and stopped in such places 
as I thought most proper to repose in when I had 
need. 

I led this wearisome life for a month together, 
after which I perceived the sea to be mightily fal- 
len 3 the island to be much larger; and the main 
land seemed to be drawing nearer me. In effect 
the water grew so low, that there was but a small 
stream between me and terra firma. I crossed 
it, and the water did not come above the middle 
of my leg. I marched so long upon the slime and 
sands, that I was very weary; ut last I got upon 
ground, and when at a good distance from the 
sea, I saw a good way before me somewhat likea 
great fire, which gave me some comfort, for, said 
1 to myself, I + hall find some body or other, it not 
being possible that this fire should kindle of itself ; 
but when I came near hand, I fyund my crror, 
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and saw that what I had taken to be fire, was a cas 
tlc of red copper, which the beains of the sun made 
Jook at a distance as if it had been in flames. 

J stopped near the castle, and sat down to ad- 
mire its admirable structure, and to rest awhile. 
J had not taken such a full view of this magnii- 
cent building as it deserved, when I saw ten hand- 
nome young men coming along, as if they had 
been taking a walk 3 but that which mot surpris- 
ed ine was, that they were all blind of the night 
cye; they accompamed an old) man who was 
very tall, and ofa venerable aspect. 

J could not but wonder at the sight of so many 
half blind men all together, and every one of the 
sane eve. As Po was thinking in my mind, by 
whe adventure all these men could come togeth- 
er, they came up to me, and seemed to bo mighty 
glad to see me: after the first compliments were 
passed, they inquired what had brought nc lith- 
er? Ttold thea my story would be somewhat te- 
dious, butifthey would take the trouble to sit 
down, T would satisfy them request. They did 
bo, atl Fo related to them: all that had happened 
unto me since PE left my kingdom, hich fillet 
then with astonishment. 

After Phad ended iy discourse, the young ecn- 
tlemen praved me to go with them into the case 
tles Daccepte the proffcr, and we passed through 
weicatunany balls, antiechambors, bed-chambers 
and closets, very well farmshed, and arrived at 
hast into a spaceus hall, where there were ten 
nil) blue sofas cet round, and separate from one 
aoother, upon which they sat by day, and slept 
Py oueht. In the onddle of thes round, there 
stood an cleventh sofa not so high as the rest, 
but of the sune colour, upon which the old man 
above-ementioned sat down, aud the youns gen. 
tlemen made use of the other tens whereas cach 
sofa could only Coutam one man, one ofthe young 
men says to me, Comrade, sit down upon that 

varpet in the middle of the room, and do not en- 
gare dnto any thine that concerns us, nor the 
rotson why we are all blind of the right ove; be 
content with what you see, and let not your Cur- 
Ooty gouny farther. 

The old man having sat a little while, rose up, 
nnd went out; bat he returned ina minute or 
two, brought in supper to those ten gentlemen ; 
distributed to cach man his proportion, by hime 
self, and hkewise brought me mine, which [ eat 
by myself, as the rest did; and when supper was 
almost done, he presented to each of us a cup of 
Wine. 

They thought my story so extraordinary, that 
they made me repeat it afler supper, and this 
gave occasion to discourses that lasted a good 
part of the night. One of the gentlemen obsery- 
ing th: t it was late, said to the veld man, You see 
it Is time to go to bed, and you do not bring us 
that with which we may acquit ourselves of our 
duty. At these words the old man arose, and 
went into a closet, from whence he brought 
upon his head ten bagons, one after another, all 
covered with blue stuff: He set one before every 
gentleman, together with a light. 

They uncovered their basons, in which there 
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were ashes, coal-dust, and lamp-black ; they mix 
ed all together, and rubbed and bedaubed their 
faces with it, in such a manner that they looked 
very frightful.—After having thus blacked them- 
selves they fell aeweeping and lamenting, boating 
their heads and breasts, and cried continually : 
This isthe fruit of our idleness and debauches. 

They continued thus almost the whole night, 
and when they left off, the old man brought them 
water, with which they washed their faces and 
hands; they changed also their cloaths, which 
were spoiled, and put on others; so that they did 
not look in the least as if they had been doing sa 
strane an action. 

You may judge, madam, how uneasy T was all 
the while; Thad a minda thousand times to break 
the sdence which those young gentlemen had im- 
posed upon me, and ask questions 5 nor was it 
posstble for me to sleep that night. 

After we got up next day, we went out to walk 
and then I to'd them, Gentlemen, I declare to 
you, that Pomust renounce that law which you 
prescribed to me last might, for T cannot observe 
it. You ate men of sense, and all of you have 
wit inabundance, you have convinced me of it, 
yet DT have seen you do such actions as none but 
madmen could be capable of. Whatever misfor- 
tune befals me, I cannot forbear asking, Why yon 
bedaubed your faces with black 2?) How it comes 
that cach of you has but one eye ? Some singular 
thing must certamly be the cause of it, thérefore 
I conjure you to satisfy my cunosity. To these 
pressing instances they answered nothing, but 
that at was none of my busmess to ash such ques- 
tions, that J should do well to hold my peace. 

We passed that diay in discourses upon differ. 
ent subjects, and when night was come, and eve- 
ry man had supped, the old man brought in the 
blue basons, and the young gentlemen bedaubed 
their faces, wept and beat themsclyves, crying: 
‘Thus is the fruit of our idleness and debauches, 
as before, and contmued the same actions thc fol- 
lowme night. At last, not beme able to resist 
my curiosity, DT carnestly prayed them to. satisfy 
mec or to shew me how to return tomy own hing- 
dom; for it was impossible for me to keep them 
company any longer, and to see every night such 
an odd spectacle, without being permitted to hnow 
the reason, 

One of the gentlemen answered in. behalf of 
the rest, Do not wonder at our conduct in regard 
to vour-clf; and that hitherto we have not grant- 
ed your request, it is out of mere kindness, to pre- 
vent you the sorrow of being reduced to the same 
condition with us. Hf you have a mind to try 
our unfortunate destiny, vou need but speak, and 
we will give you the satisfaction you desire. I 
told them I was resolved on it, let come what 
will, Once more, said the same gentleman, we 
advise you to restrain your curiosity, it will cost 
you the less of your right eye. No matter, said 
1, I declare to you, that if such a misfortune 
befal ne, I will not impute it to you, but to myself. 

He farther represented to me, that when I had 
lost an eve, I must not hope to stay with them, 2f 

I were so minded, because their number was com- 
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plete, and no addition could be made to it. I 
told them, that it would be a great satisfaction 
to me never to part from such honest gentlemen, 
but if there was necessity for it, I was ready to 
subinit ; and let it cost me what it would, I bee- 
ged them to grant my request. 

_ The ten gentlemen perceiving that I was so po- 
sitive In my resolution, took a sheep, and killed 
it, and after they had taken off the shin, present- 
ed me with the knife, telling me it would be use- 
ful to me on a certain occasion, which they 
should tell me of presently. We must sew vou 
into this skin, said they, and then leave you; ‘up 
on which a fowl of a monstrous size, called a roc, 
will appear in the air, and taking you to be a 
sheep, will come down upon you, and carry you 
up to the very sky; but let not that frighten you, 
he will come down with you again, and lay you 
on the top of a mountain. When you find your- 
self upon the ground, cut the shin with the knife, 
and throw it off} As soon as the roc sees you, 
he will fly away for fear, and leave you at liberty : 
Do not stay, but walk on till you come to a pro- 
digious castle, all covered with plates of gold, 
large emeralds, and other precious stones: Go 
up to the gate, which always stands open and 
walk in: We have been in the castle as long as 


we have been here ; we will tell you nothing of 


what we saw, or what befel us there, you will learn 
it of yourself; all that we can inform you is that 
it hath cost cach of us our right eye, and the pe- 
nance which you have been witness to, is what 
we are obliged to do, because we have been there. 
The history of each of us in particular is so full 
of extraordinary adventures, that a large volume 
would not contain them. But we must explain 
ourselves no farther. 

When the gentleman had ended this discourse, 
T wrapt myself in the sheep’s shiny held fast the 
knife which was given me ; and after those young 
eentiemen had been at the trouble to sew the skin 
about me, they retired into the hail, and left me 
on the place. The roc they had spoke of was 
not long a-coming; he fell down upon me, took 
me up between his talons like a sheep, and car- 
ried me up to the top of the mountain. 

When I found myself upon the ground, I made 
use of the knife, cut the skin, and throwing it off; 
the roc at the sight of me flew away. This roc 
is a white bird of a monstrous size, his strength 
is such that he can lift up elephants from the 
plains, and carry them to the tops of’ mountains, 
where he feeds upon them. 

Being impatient till I reached the castle, I lost 
no tine, but made so much haste, that I got 
thither in half a day’s journey, and I must say 
that I found it surpassed the description they had 
given me of it. 

The gate being open, I entered into a court 
that was square, and so large, that there was 
round it ninety-nine gates of wood of sanders and 
aloes, with one of gold, without counting those 
of several magnificent stair-cases that led up to 
apartments above, besides many more I could not 


see, The hundred doors I spoke of, opened in- 
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to gardens or storce-housea full of riches, or in- 
to palaces which contained things wonderful to 
be seen. 

I saw a door standing open just before me, 
through which IT entered into a large hall, where 
I found forty young ladies of such pertect beau- 
ty, that imagination could not go beyond it; they 
were all most sumptuously apparelled ; and as soon 
ns they saw me, rose up, and without expecting 
my compliments, said to me with demonstrations 
of jov, Noble sir, you are very welcome. And 
one spoke to me in the name of the rest thus: 
We have been in expectation a long while of 
such a gentleman as you 3 your mein assures Us 
that you are master of all the good qualitics we 
can wish for, and we hope you will net find our 
company disagreeable or unworthy of yours. 

The forced me, notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion I could make, to sit down on a seat that was 
higher than theirs, and though J signified that I 
was uneasy. That is your place, said they, you 
are at present our lord, master and judge, and 
we are your slaves, ready to obey your come 
mands, 

Nothing in the world, madam, did so much 
astonish me as the passion and cagerness of 
those fair ladics, to do me all possible service. 
One brought hot water to wash my feet, a second 
poured swecet-scented water on my hands, others 
brought me all sorts of necessaries, and change 
of apparel ; and others brought in a magnificent 
collation ; and the rest came with glasses in their 
hands, to fill me delicious wines, and all in good 
order, and in the most charming manner. that 
could be. T ecat and drank 3 after which, the la- 
dies placed themselves about me, and desired an 
account Of my travels. T gave them a full rela- 
tion of my adventures, which lasted till night 
came on. 

When T had made an end of my story, which 
IT related to the forty ladies, some of them that 
sat nearest me staid to heep me company, whilst 
the rest secing it was dark, rose up to fetch ta- 
pers. They brought a prodigious quantity, which 
made such a marvellous light as if it had been 
day, and they were so proportionably disposed, 
that nothing could be nore beautiful. 

Other ladies covered a table with dry fruits, 
swect-meats, and every thing proper to make the 
liguor relish: And a sideboard was set with se- 
veral sorts of wines and other liquors. Some 
of the Jadies came in with musical instruments 5 
and when every thing was a aha they mvited 
me to sit down to supper. The ladics sat down 
with me, and we continued a long while at sup- 
per. They that were to play upon the istrue 
nents, and sing, rose up, and made a inost charm 
ing concert. The others began a sort of ball, and 
danced by two and two, one after another, with 
a wonderful good grace. + 

It was past midnight before those divertisements 
ended: At length one of the ladics says to me, 
You are doubtless wearied by the journey you have 
made to-day ; it is tie for you to go to rest; 
your lodging is prepared; but befure you depurt, 
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make choice of any of us you like best, to be your 
hed-fellow. IT answered, That I knew better 
things than to offer to make my own choice, since 
they were all cqually beautiful, witty, and worthy 
of my respects and service, and I would not be 
guilty of so much incivility, as to prefer one be- 
fore another. 

The same lady that spoke to me before, an- 
swered, We assure you, that the good fortune of 
her whom you chuse shall cause no jealousy ; for 
we are agreed among ourselves, that every one of 
us shall have the same honour, til it go round ; 
and when forty days are past, to begin again; 
therefore make your free choice, and lose no time 
to go and take the repose you stand in need of. 
I was obliged to yield to their instances, and of- 
fered my hand to the lady that spoke ; she, in re- 
turn, gave me her's, and we were conducted to 
a sumptuous apartment, where they left us; and 
then every one retired to their own apartment. 

T was scarce dressed next morning, when the 
other thirty-nine ladies came into my chamber, 
all in other dresses than they had the day before : 
They bid me pood-morrow, and enquired after 
ny health; after that they carried me to a bag 
nio, where they washed me themselves, and, 
whether F would or no, served me in every thme 
1 stood in need of and when ] came out of the 
bath, they made me put on another suit, much 
richer than the former, 

We passed the whole day almost constantly at 
table; and when it was bed-time, they prayed 
me again to make choice of one of them to keep me 
company. Inshort, madam, not to weary you with 
repetitions, T must tell you, that 1 contmued a 
whole year among those forty ladies, and received 
them into ny bed one after another; and during 
1 the tine of this voluptuous life, we met not with 
the least hind of trouble. When the year was 
expired, Twas strangely surprised that these for- 
ty ladies, instead of appearmg with their usual 
chearfuluess, to ask how FT did, entered one morn- 
Ing into my chamber all m tears; They embrace 
edo me with great tenderness, one after another, 
snying, Adieu, dear prince, adieu! for we must 
Jeave you, ‘Their tears affected me: 7 prayed 
them to tell me the reason of their grief, and of 
the seperation they spoke of. For God’s sake, 
fair ladies, let me know, said 7, if it be in my 
power to comfort you, or ifm assistance can be 
any way useful to you. Instcad of returning a 
direct answer, Would to God, said they, we had 
never seen or known you. Several gentlemen 
have honoured us with their company before you ; 
but never one of them had that sweetness, that 

leasantness of humour, and merit, which you 
ave. we know not how to live without you.— 
After they had spoken these words, they began 
to weep bitterly. My dear ladics, said 1, be so 
hind a» not to keep me in suspence any more : 
Tell me the cause of your sorrow. Alas! said 
they, what other thing can be capable of grieving 
ts, but the necessity of parting from you? It may 
e happen, that we shall never see vou again ; 
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but if you be so minded, and have command 
enouch over yourself, it is not impossible for us 
to mect again. Ladies, said I, I understand not 
your meaning; pray explain yourscleves more 
clearly. 

Oh then said one of them, to satisfy you, we 
must acquaint you, that we are all princesses, 
daughters of kings; we live here together in such 
manner as you have secn, but at the end of every 
year, we are obliged to be absent forty days, upon 
indispensible duties, which we are vot permitted 
to reveal ; and afterwards we return aguin to this 
castle. Yesterday was the last of the year, and 
we must Icave you this day, which is the cause of 
our grief. Before we depart we will leave you 
the Lea to evcry thing, especially those belong- 
ing to the intra doors, where you will find 
enough to satisfy your curiosity, and to sweeten 
your solitude during our absence: But for your 
own welfare, and our particular concern in you, 
we recommend unto you to forbear opening the 
golden door; for if you do we shall never sce 
you again; and the fcar of this augments our 
zrief. We hope, nevertheless, that you will fol- 
ow the advice we give you, as you tender your 
own quict, and the happiness of your life ; there- 
fore take heed that vou do not give way to indis- 
creet curiosity, for you will do yourself a consi- 
derable prejudice. We conjure you therefore, 
not to commit this fault, but to let us have the 
comfort of findig you here again after forty days. 
We would willingly carry the key of the golden 
door along with us; but that it would be an af- 
front to a prince lke you, to question your dis- 
cretion and modesty. 

This discourse of the fair princesses made me 
extremely sorrowful. I omitted not to make 
them sensible how much their absence would 
afflict me: I thanked them for their good advice, 
and assured them that I would follow it, and will- 
ingly do what was much more difficult, in order 
to be so happy as to pass the rest of my days 
with ladies of such rare qualifications. We 
took leave of one another with a great deal of 
tenderness ; and having embraced them all, at 
last they departed, and I was left alone in the 
castle. 

Their agreeable company, the good checr, the 
concerts of music, and other pleasures, had so 
much diverted me during the whole year, that I 
neither had time, nor the least desire to see the 
wonderful things contained in this enchanted pa- 
lace. Noy, I did not so much as take notice of 
a thousand rare objects that were every day in 
my sight ; for I was so taken with the charming 
beauty of those ladies, and took so much plea- 
sure mm seeing them wholly employed to oblige 
me, that their departure afflicted me very scnsi- 
bly ; and though their absence was to be only 
forty davs, it seemed to me an age to live withe 
out them, 

Y promised myself not to forget the impors 
tant advice they had given me, not to open the 
golden door; but aS J wi permitted to satiofy 
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my curiosity in every thing else, I took the first 
of the keys of the other doors, wluch were hung 
in good order. 

I opened the first door, and came into an or- 
chard, which I beieve the universe could not 
equal ; I could not imagine, that any thing could 
surpassit, but that which our religion promises us 
after death ; the symmetry, the neatness and ad- 
mirable order of the trees, the abundance and 
diversity ot a thousand unknown fruits, their 
freshness and beauty ravished my sight. 

I ought not to forget, madam, to acquaint vou, 
that this delicious orchard was watered after a 
very particular manner ; there were channels so 
artificially and proportionably digged, that the 
carried water in abundance to the roots of suc 
trees as wanted it, for making them produce their 
Ieaves and flowers. Others carried it to those 
that had their fruit budded: Some carried it in 
lesser quantities to those that had their truit 
growing big, and others carried only so much as 
was just requisite to water those which had their 
fruit come to perfection, and only wanted to be 
ripened. They exceeded the eget | fruits of our 
gardens very much in bigness ; and lastly, those 
channels that watered the trees whose fruit wus 
ripe, had no more moisture than just what would 
preserve them from withering. 

I could never be weary to look at and admire 
so swect a place; and I should never have left it, 
had I not conceived a greater idea of the other 
things I had not scen. I went out at last with 
my mind filled with those wonders: I shut that 
door, and opened the next. 

Instead of an orchard I found a flower-garden, 
which was no less extraordinary in its kind: It 
contained a spacious plot, not watered so pro- 
fusely as the former, but with greater niceness, 
furnishing no more water than just what each 
flower required. The roses, jessamines, violcts, 
dills, hyacinths, wild-flowers, tulips, crows-foots, 
pinks, lillies, and an infinite number of other 
Howers which do not grow in other places but at 
certain times, were there flourishing all at once, 
and nothing could be more delicious than the fra- 
grant smell of this garden. 

I opened the third door, where I found a large 
volary, paved with marble of several fine colours, 
that were not common. The cage was made of 
sanders and wood of aloes; it contained a vast 
nuinber of nightingales, gold-finches, canary-birds, 
larks, and other rare singing-birds, which I never 
heard of; and the vessels that held their seed 
and water, were of the most precious jasper or 
agate. 

Besides, this volary was so exceeding neat, 
that considering its extent, one would think 
there could be no less than a hundred persons to 
keep it so clean as it was; but all this while not 
one soul appeared, cither here or in the gardens 
where I had been; and yet I could not perceive 
a weed or any superfluous thing there. The sun 
went down, and I retired, being perfectly charm- 
ed with the chirping notes of the multitude of 
birds who then began to perch upon such places 
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as were convenient fur them to repose on during 
the night ; I went to my chamber, resolving to 
open all the rest of the doors the days following, 
excepting that of gold. 

1 failed not to open a fourth door next day, 
and if what I had seen before was capable of sur« 
prising me, that which I saw then, put me in 
pertect ecstacy. I went into 2 large court: sure 
rounded with buildings of an admirable struce 
ture, the description of which 1 wili pass by te 
avoid prolixity. 

This building had forty doors, wide open, and 
through each of them was an entrance into a 
treasury, several of which were of greater value 
than the largest kingdoms. The first contained 
heaps of pearls 3 and what is almost incredible, 
the number of those stones which are most pre- 
cious, and as large as pigeons eggs, exceeded the 
number of those of the ordinary size; in the se- 
cond treasury, there were diamonds, carbuncles, 
and rubies: im the third, there were emeralds: in 
the fourth, there were ingots of gold: in the 
fifth, money: in the sixth, ingots of silver: in 
the two following, there was also money. The 
rest contained amethysts, chrysolites, topazes, 
opals, turkoises, and hyacinths, with all the other 
stones unknown to us, without mentioning agate, 
jasper, cornelian, and coral, of which there was 
a storehouse filled, not only with branches, but 
whole trees. 

Being filled with amazement and admiration, 
I cried out to myself, after having seen all these 
riches, Now, if all the treasures of the kines of 
the universe were gathered together in one place, 
they could not come near this: What good for- 
tune have I to possess all this wealth with so 
many admirable princesses ! 

I shall not stay, madam, to tell you the partie 
culars of all the other rare and precious things I 
saw the days following; I shall only tell you, 
that thirty-nine days afiorded me but just as 
much time as was necessary to open ninety-nine 
doors, and to admire all that presented itself to 
my view, so that there was only the hundredth 
door left, the opening of which I was forbid. 

I was come to the fortieth day after the de- 
ae of those charming princesses, and had £ 

ut retained 50 much pov.er over myself as I 
ought to have had, I should have been this day 
the happiest of all mankind, whercas now I an 
the most unfortunate. They were to return next 
day, and the pleasure of secing them again ought 
to have restrained my curiosity; but, through my 
weakness, which IJ shall ever repent, I yielded 
to the temptations of the evil spirit, who gave 
me no rest till I had thrown myself into those 
inisfortunes that J have since undergone. 

I opened that fatal door, which I promised 
not to meddle with, and had not moved my foot 
to go in, when asmell that was pleasant enough, 
but contrary to my constitution, made me faint 
away: Nevertheless, ] caine to myself again, and 
instead of taking this warning to shut the door, 
and forbear satisfying my curiosity, ] went in, af- 
ter I had stood some time in the air to carry off 
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the scent, which did not incommode me an 
more: I found a large place, very well vaulted, 
the pavement strewed with saffron ; several can- 
dle-sticks of massy gold, with lighted tapers that 
smelled of aloes and ambergris, lighted the place ; 
and this light was augmented with lamps of gold 
and silver, that burnt with oil, made of several 
sorts of swect-scented materials. 

Among a great many objects that engaged my 
attention, J perceived a black horse, of the hand- 
somest and best shape that ever was seen. I 
went nearer the better to observe him, and found 
he had a saddle and bridle of massy gold, curt- 
ously wrought. The one side of his trough was 
filled with clean barley and sessems, and the 
other with rose water: J took him by the bridle, 
and led him forth to view him by the hght: I 
got upon hus back, and would have had him move, 
but he not stirring, | whipped han with a switch 
which had taken up in his magnificent stable ; 
and he had no sooner felt the stroke, than he be- 
gan to neh with a horrible note, and extend. 
Ing his wings, which Thad not seen before, he 
flew np with me into the ar, quite out of sight. 
Tthoought of nothing then, but to sit fast; and 
considerme the fear that had seed upon me, I 
gat very well. He afterwards flew down again 
tow rds the earth, and hehtmg upon the terrace 
ofa castle, without giving me any time to pet off, 
he shook ine out of the saddle with such force, 
that he made ime fall behmd fim, and wath the 
chad of hus tad struck out my might eye. 

Thus Tobeeame blind of one eve, and then I 
began to remember, the predictions of the ten 

young gentlemen. “The horse flew again out. of 
helt, Teot up very much troubled at the mis- 
fortune Phad brought upon myself; T walked up- 
on the terrace, covering my eye with one of my 
hands, for at pained me exceedingly, and then 
came down and entered Into the hall, which I 
hucew presently by the ten sofas in a circle, and 
the cleventh in the middle, lower than the rest, 
to be the same case from whence TP was taken 
away by the roc. 

‘Lhe ten halfblind gentlemen were not in the 
hall when J came in, but came soon after with 
the old man; they were not at all surprised to 
See me again, nor at the loss of mime eye; but 
suid we are sorry that we cannot congratulate 
rou upon your return as we could have desired 3 
But we are not the cause of sour misfortune. — I 
should be in the wrong to accuse vou, said J, for 
T have drawn it upon myselt, and TF ocan charge 
the fault upon no other person. Wf it be a con- 
polation to the unfortunate, said they to have 
fellows, thir example may afford us a subject of 
rejoicing 3 all that ee happened to you, we have 
also undergone ; we tasted ali sorts of pleasure 
during a year successively 3 and we had continu- 
ed to enjoy the same happiness still, had we not 
opened the golden door, when the princesses 
were absent: You have been no wiser than we, 
and you have bad likewise the same punishment 5 
we would gladly reecive you among us, to do such 
penance a we do, though we Anow not how long 
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it may continue: But we have already declared 
the reasons that hinder us; therefore depart from 
hence, and go to the court at Bagdad, where you 
shall meet with him that can decide your des- 
tiny. They told me the way I was to travel ; and 
so I left them. 

On the road I caused my beard and eye-brows 
to he shaven, and took on a calender’s habit. I 
have had a long journey; but at last arrived this 
evening in this city, where I met these my bro- 
ther calenders at the gate, being strangers as well 
as inyself. We wondered much at one another, 
to see that we were all three blind of the same 
eye; but we had not leisure to discourse long of 
our common calamitics, we had only so much 
time as to come hither, to implore those favours 
which you have been generously pleased to grant 
us. 

The third calender having finished this relation 
of his adventures, Zobeide addressed her speech 
to him and his fellow-calenders thus :_ Go where= 
ever you think fit, you are all three at liberty. 
But one of them answered, Madam, we beg you 
te pardon our curiosity, and permit us to hear 
those gentlemen’s stories who have not yet spoke. 
Then the lady turned to that side where the ca- 
liph, the visier Giafar, and Mesrour stood, whom 
she knew not; but said to them, it is now your 
turn to tell me your adventures, therefore speak. 

The grand-visier Giarar, who had always been 
the spokesman, answered Zobeide thus: Madam, 
in order to obey you, we need only to repeat 
What we have said already, before we entered 
your house: We are merchauts of Moussoul, that 
‘ame to Bagdad to sell our merchandise, that 
lies in the khan where we lodge. We dined to- 
day with several other persons of our profession, 
at a merchant's house of this city ; who, after he 
had treated us with choice dainties and eaceient 
wines, sent for men and women dancers, and 
musicians. The great noise we made brought m 
the watch, who arrested some of the company, 
and we had the good fortune to escape ; but it 
being already late, the door of our khan is shet 
up, we hnow not whither to retire. It was our 
hap, as we passed along this street, to hear mirth 
at your house, which made us determine to 
knock at your gate. This is all the account that 
we can give you, in obedience to your com- 
mands. 

Zoheide having heard this discourse, seemed 
to hesitate upon what she should say ; which the 
calenders perceiving, pray ed her to grant the same 
favour to the Moussoul merchants, as she had 
done to them. Well then, said she, I gre my 
consent, for you shall all be equally obliged to 
me: IT pardon you all, provided you depart im- 
mediately out of this house ; and go wluther you 
please. 

Zobeide having given this command in a tone 
that sign ified she would be obeyed, the caliph, 
the vincr, Mesronr, the three calenders, and the 
porter, departed, without saying one word; for 
the presence of the seven slaves with their wea- 
pens kept them in awe. When they were out 
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of the house, and the door shut, the caliph said 
to the calendérs, without making himself own 
You gentlemen strangers, that are newly come 
to town, which way do you design to go, since 
it is not yet day? It is that which perplexes us, 
Sir, said they. Follow us, replies the caliph ; and 
we will bring you out of danger. After saying 
these words, he whispered to the visier, Take 
them along with you, and to-morrow morning 
bring them to me; IJ will canse their history to 
be put in writing; for it deserves a place in the 
annals of my reign. 

The visier Giafar took the three calenders a- 
long with him; the porter went to his quarters, 
aid the caliph and Mesrour returned to the pa- 
lace. The caliph went to bed, but could not get 
a wink of sleep, his spirits were so perplexed by 
the extraordinary things he had seen and heard: 
But above all, he was most concerned to hnow 
who Zobcide was, what reason she could have 
to be so severe to the two black bitches, and why 
Amine had her bosom so mortified. Day began 
to appear whilst he was thinking upon these 
things; he arose and went to his council-cham- 
ber, where he used to give audience, and sat 
upon his throne. 

The grand-visier came in a little after, end paid 
his respects as usual. Visier, said the caliph, the 
affairs that we have to consider at present are 
not very pressing: That of the three ladies and 
the two black bitches is much more so. My mind 
cannot be at case, till I be thoroughly satisfied 
in all those matters that have surprised me so 
much. Go bring these ladies and the calenders 
at the same time; make haste, and remember 
that I do impaticatly expect your return. 

The visier, that knew his master’s quick and 
fiery temper, made haste to obey, and went to 
the ladies, to whom he communicated, in a civil 
way, the orders he had to bring them before the 
caliph, without taking any notice of what had 
passed the night before at their house. 

The ladies put on their veils, and went with 
the visier; as he passed by his own house, he 
took the three calenders along with him, and they, 
in the mean time, had got notice that they had 
both seen and spoke with the caliph, without 
knowing him. The visier broucht them to the 
palace with so much diligence, that the caliph 
was mighty well pleased at it. This prince, that 
he might keep a good decorum before all the 
officers of his court that were then present, made 
those ladies be placed behind the hanging of the 
door of the room that was next his bed-chamber, 
and kept the three calenders by him; who, by 
their respectful behaviour, gave sufficient proof 
that they were not ignorant before whom they 
had the honour to appear. 

When the ladies were placed, the caliph turn- 
ed towards them, and said, Ladies, when I shall 
acquaint you that I came last night, diseuised in 
a merchant’s habit, into your house, it will cer- 
tainly alarm you, and m:ke you to fear that you 
offended me ; and perh«ps you believe that I have 
vent for vou tu no wether end, but to shew some 
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marks of my resentment; but be not afraid, you 
May rest assured, that I have forgot all that is 
past, and am very well satisfied with your cons 
duct. I wish that all the ladies of Bagdad had as 
much discretion as you have siven proof of before 
me. J shall always remember the moderation 
you made use of, after the incivility we had com- 
mitted. I was then a merchant of Moussoul, but 
am at present Haroun Alraschid, the seventh 
caliph of the glorious house of Abbas, that holds 
the place of our great prophet. I have only sent 
for you, to know who you are? and to ask you 
for what reason one of you, after severely whip- 
ping the two black bitches, did weep with them ? 
and Iam no less curious to know, why another 
of you has her bosom full of scars ? 
hough the caliph pronounced these words 
very distinctly, and that the three ladies heard 
him well enough, yet the visier Giafar did, out 
of ceremony, repeat them over again. 
Zobeide, after the caliph by his discourse en- 
couraged her, satisfied his curiosity in this man- 
ner: 


The Story of Sobeide. 


COMMANDER of the Faithful, says she, the re- 
lation which Tam about to give your majesty, 13 
one of the strangest that ever was heard. The 
two black bitches and myself are sisters by the 
same father and mother; and I shall acquaint 
you by what strange accident they came to be 
metamorphosed. The two ladies that live with 
me, and are now here, are also my sisters by the 
father’s side, but by another mother; she that 
has the sears on her breast, her name is Amine, 
the other is Safic, and mine ts Zobeide. 

After our father’s death, the estate that he left 
us was equally divided among us; and as soon 
as these two sisters received their portions, they 
went from me to live with their mother. My 
other two sisters and myself staid with our 
mother, who was then alive, and when she died, 
left cach of us a thousand sequins. As soon as 
we reccived our portions, the two elder, (for I 
am the youngest) being marricd, followed their 
husbands, and Icft me alone. Some time after, 
my eldest sister’s husband sold all that he had, 
and with the money and my sister’s portion, they 
went both into Africa, where her husband, by 
riotous living and debauchery, spent all: and 
finding himself reduced to poverty, he found 
a pretext for divorcing my sister, and put her 
away. 

She returned to this city, and having suffered 
incredible hardships by the way, came to me in 
so lamentable a condition, that it would have 
moved the hardest heart to compassion. I re- 
ceived her with all the tenderness she could ex- 
pect; and inquiring into the cause of her sad 
condition, she told me with tears, how unhu- 
manly her husband had dealt by her. I was 
so much concerned at her misfortune, that it 
drew tears from mine eyes: I put her into a 
bagnio, and cloatbed her with my own apparel, 
and spoke to her thus: Sister, you are the elder, 
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and I esteem you as my mother: During your 
absence, God has blessed the portion that fell to 
my share, and the employment I follow to feed 
and bring upsilk worms. Assure yourself there 1s 
nothing I have but what is at your service, and 
as much at your disposal as ny own. 

We lived very comfortably together for some 
months ; and as we were often discoursing toge- 
ther about our third sister, and wondering we 
heard no news of her, she came in as bad a cone 
dition as the elder 3 her husband had treated her 
after the same manner; and J received her like- 
wise with the sume affection J had done the for- 
mer. 

Some time after, my two sisters, on pretence 
thai they would not be chargeable to me, told me 
they had thoughts to marry agam. I answered 
them, That if their putting me to charge was all 
the reason, they might lay those thoughts aside, 
and be very welcome to stay with me; for what 
J had would be sufficient to maimtain us all three, 
wnswerable to our condition: But, says 1, 1 ra- 
ther beheve vou have a mind to marry again ; 
which if you have, Tam sure it will very much 
surprise me: After the experience you have had 
of the small satisfaction there is in wedlock, is it 

ossible you dare venture a second time? you 
Liaw how rare it is to meet with a real honest 
man. Believe what I say, and let us stay to- 
gether, and live as comfortably as we can. — All 
My persuasion was in vain, er were resolved 
to marry, and so they did; but after some months 
were past, they came back again and begged my 
pardon a thousand times for not following my 
advice. Your are our youngest sister, said they, 
and abundantly more wise than we; but if you 
will vouchsafe to recerve us once more into your 
house, and account us your slaves, we shall never 
commit such a fault again. My answer was, 
Dear sisters, J have not altered) my mind with 
respect to you since we last parted from one ano- 
ther; come again, and take part of what I have. 
Upon this, IF embraced them again, and we lived 

rether as we did formerly. 

e continued thus a whole year, in perfect 
Jove and tranquility ; and seeing that God had 
increased my small stock, I projected a voyage 
by sca, to hazard somewhat in trade. To this 
end, I went with my two sisters to Balsora, 
where I bought a ship ready fitted for sea, and 
laded her with such merchandise as I brought 
from Bagdad. We set sail with a fair wind, 
and soon got through the Persian gulph; and 
when we got into the ocean, we steered our 
course for the Indies, and saw land the twen- 
tieth day. It was a very high mountain, at the 
bottom of which we saw a great town, and hav- 
ing a fiesh gale, we soon reached the harbour, 
a we cast anchor. 

I had not patience to stay till my sisters were 
dressed to go along with me, but went ashore in 
the boat by nyself; and making directly to the 
gate of the town, I saw there a great number of 
men upon the guard, some sitting, and others 
btanding, with battons in their hands; and they 
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had all such dreadful countenances that it fright. 
ened me; but perceiving they had no motion, nay, 
not so much as with their eves, I took courage, 
and went nearer, and then found they were all 
turned into stones. I entered the town, and pas- 
sed through the sevcral streets, where there stood 
every-where men in several postures, but all un- 
moveable and petrified. On that side where the 
merchants lived, I found most of the shops shut, 
and in such as were open, I likewise found the 

sople petrified. I looked up to the chimneysy 
bt saw no smoke, which made me conjecture 
that those within, as well as those without, were 
all turned to stones. 

Being come into a vast square, in the heart of 
the city, I percieved a great gate, covered with 
plates of gold, the two leaves of which stood 
open, and a curtain of silk stuff seemed to be 
drawn before it; I also saw a lamp hanging over 
the gate. After I had well considered this fa- 
bric, I made no doubt but it was the palace of 
the prince who reigned over that eountry ; and 
being verv much astonished that I had not met 
with one livmg creature, 1 went thither in hopes 
to find some: I entered the gate, and was still 
more surprised, When T saw none but the guares 
in the porches, all petrified ; some standing, some 
sitting, and some Jy ing. 

I crossed over a large court, where I saw a 
stately building just before me, the windows of 
which were inclosed with gates of massy gold ; I 
looked upon it to be the qucen’s apartment, and 
went into a large hall, where stood several black 
eunuchs turned into stone. I went from thence 
into a room richly hung and furnished, where I 
perceived a lady in the same manner. J] knew it 
to be the queen, by the crown of gold that hing 
over her head, and a necklace of pearl about her 
neck, cach of them as big as a nut; I went up 
close to her to view it, and never saw any thing 
finer. 

I stood some time and admired the riches and 
magnificence of the room; but above all, the foot 
cloth, the cushions, and the sofas, which were all 
lined with Indian stuff of gold, with pictures of 
men and beasts in silver, drawn to admiration. 

I went out of the chamber where the petrified 
queen was, and came through several other apart- 
ments and closets richly furnished, and at last 
came into a vast large room, where there was a 
throne of massy gold, raised several steps above 
the floor, and enriched with large enchased eme- 
ralds, and a bed upon the throne of rich stuff, 
embroidered with pearls, That which surprised 
me more than all the rest, was a sparkling light 
which came from above the bed: being curious 
to know from whence it came, I mounted the 
the steps, and lifting up my head, I saw a dia- 
mond as big as the egg of an ostrich, lying upon 
a low stool; it was so pure, that I could not find 
the least blemish in it ; and it sparkled so bright, 
that I could not endure the lusture of it, when I 
saw it by day 

On cach side of the bed’s head there stood a 
lighted fdambeau, but to what use I could not ape 
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prehend : however, it made me imagine that there 
was some living creature in this place; for I 
could not believe that these torches continued thus 
burning of themselves. Several other rarities de- 
tained my curiosity in this room, which was ines- 
timable, were it only for the diamond I mentioned. 

The doors being all open, or but half-shut, I 
surveyed some other apartments that were as 
fine as those I had already seen. I looked into 
the offices and store-rooms, which were full of 
infinite riches; and I was so much taken with 
the sight of all these wonderful things, that I for- 
got myself, and did not think on my ship or my sis- 
ters; my whole design was to satisfy my curiosity : 
mean time, night came on, which put me in mind 
that it was time to retire. I was for returning by 
the same way I came in, but I could not find it ; I 
Jost myself among the apartments and finding I 
was come back again to that large room where 
the throne, the couch, the large diamond, and 
the torches stood, I resolved to make my night’s 
lodging there, aud to depart the next morning 
hetimes, to get aboard iy ship. I laid myself 
down upon the couch, not without some dread 
to be alone in a wild place; and this fear hinder- 
ed my sleep. i 

About midnight I heard a voice like that of a 
man reading the alcoran, after the same manner, 
and in the same tone, as we use to read it in our 
mosques. Being extremely glad to hear it, I got 
up immediately, and taking a torch in my hand 
to light me, I passed from one chamber to ano- 
ther, on that side where the voice came from: I 
came to the closet door, where I stood still, no- 
wise doubting that it came from thence. I set 
down my torch upon the ground, and looking 
through a window, I found it to be an oratory. 
In short, it had, as we have in our mosques, a 
nich, that shews where we must turn to say our 
prayers. There were also lamps hung up, and 
two candlesticks with large tapers of white wax 
burning. 

I saw a little carpet laid down like those we 
have to kmeel upon when we say prayers, and a 
comely young man sat upon this carpet reading 
the alcoran, which lay before him upon a desk, 
with great devotion. At the sight of this, I was 
transported with admiration ; I wondered how it 
came to pass that he should be the only living 
creature in a town where all the people were 
turned into stones, and J did not doubt but there 
was something in it very extraordinary. ; 

The door being only half-shut, I opened it, 
and went in, and standing upright before the 
nich, I said this prayer aloud: Praise be to God, 
that has favoured us with a happy voyage; and 
may he be graciously pleased to protect us In the 
gaine manner until we arrive again in our own 
country. [ear me, O Lord and grant my request. 

The young man cast his eyes upon me, and 
said, My good lady, pray let me know who ie 
are, and what has brought you to this desolate 
eity: and in requital, I will tell you who I am, 
what has happened to me, why the inhabitants of 
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this city are reduced to that state you sec them 
in, and why I alone am safe and sound in the 
midst of such a terrible disaster. 

I told him in a few words from whence I came, 
what made me undertake the voyage, and how E 
safely arrived at the port, after twenty days saik 
ing; and when I had done, I prayed him to per- 
form his promise, and told him how much I was 
struck by the frightful desolation which I had 
seen in all places as I came along. 

My dear lady, says the young man, have pa- 
ticnce for a moment. At those words he shut 
the alcoran, put it into a rich case, and laid it in 
the nich.— I took that opportunity to observe 
him, and perceived so much good nature and 
beauty in him, that I felt such strange emotions 
in myself, as I never had done before. He made 
inc sit down by him, and before he began his dis- 
course, I could not forbear saying to him, with 
an air that discovered the sentiments I was in- 
spired with, Amiable sir, dear object of my soul, 
I can scarce have patience to wait for an account 
of all those wonderful things that I have seen 
since the first time I came mto your citys; and 
my curiosity cannot be satisfied too soon ; there- 
fore pray sir let me know by what miracle you 
alone are left alive among so many persons that 
have died in so strange a manner. 

Madam, says the young man, you have given 
me to understand, you have the knowledge of a 
true God, by the prayer you have just now ad- 
dressed to him. I will acquaint you with the 
most remarkable effect of his greatness and pow- 
er. You must know that this city was the mee 
tropolis of a mighty kingdom, over which the 
king, my father, did reign, That prince, his 
whole court, the inhabitants of the city, and all 
his other subjects, were magi, worshippers of fire, 
and of Nailou, the ancient king of the giants 
who rebelled against God. 

And though I was begotten and born of an 
idolatrous father and mother, I had the good fore 
tune in my youth to have a woman-governess, 
who was a good mussulman. I had the alcoran by 
heart, and understood the explanation of it per- 
fectly well. Dear prince, would she oftentimes 
say, there is but one truce God; take heed that 
you do not acknowledge and adore any other. 
She learned me to read Arabic, and the book she 
gave me to exercise upon was the alcoran. As 
soon as I was capable of understanding it, she 
explained to me all the heads of this excellent 
book, and infused piety into my mind, unknown 
to my father, or any body else. She happened 
to die, but not before she had perfectly instruct- 
ed me in all that was necessary to convince me 
of the mussulman religion. After her death, I 
persisted with constancy in the belief I was in, 
and I abhor the false god Nardoun, and the 
adoration of fire. 

It is about three years and some months ago, 
that a thundering voice was heard all ona sudden, 
so distinctly, through the whole city, that nobody 
could miss hearing it: the words were these, 
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Inhabitants, abandon the worship of Nardoun, and 
of fire, and worship the only God that shews mercy. 

This voice was heard three years successively, 
but nobody was converted ; so the Jast day of 
the year, at four o'clock in the morning, all the 
inhabitants in general were changed m= an ine 
stant into stone, every one in the same condition 
and posture they happened then to be in. The 
king ny father had the same fate, for he was 
metamorphosed inton black stone, as he ts to be 
seen in this palace; and the queen my mother 
had the like she 

Tam the only person that did not suffer under 
that heavy judgment, and ever since, 1 have con- 
tinued to serve haw with more fervency than be- 
fore. To am persuaded, dear lady, that he bas 
sent you hither for ny comfort, for which I rene 
der him infinite thanks, for 1 must own that this 
solitary Jife is very uneasy. 

All these expression,, and particularly the last, 
Increased my love to lin extremely. Prince said 
J, there ® no doubt but providence hath brought 
me into your port, to present you with an oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing from this dismal place 5 
the ship that Pam come im, may im some mea- 
sure persuade you that Pam in seme esteem at 
Bagdad, where) have left also a considerable es 
tate, and J dare engage to promise vou sanctuary 
there, antl tae mighty commander of the faith- 
ful, who is vicegerent: to our prophet whom you 
acknowledge, do you the honour that is due to 
your merit, This renowned prince hives at Bag- 
dad; and as s00n as hee informed of your arri- 
val in his Be you will find that at is not) an 
vain to implore bis apsetance. Tt is impossible 
you can stay any longer ina eity where all the 
on you sce must renew your grief: my ves- 
scl is at your servicc, where you may absolutely 
command as you shall think fit, He accepted 
the offer, and we discoursed the remaining part 
of the night about our embarkment. 

As soon ay it was day we Jeft the palace, and 
came aboard my ship, where we found My sisters, 
the captain and the slaves, all very much troubled 
for my absence. After Thad presented my sis- 
ters to the prince, F told them what had hindered 
my return to the vessel the day before ; how I 
had met with the young prince; his story, and 
the cause of the desolation of so fine a city. 

The seamen were taken up several days in un- 
loading the merchandise T brought along with 
me, and embarking, insteed of that, all the pre- 
cious things in the palace, as jewels, gold, and 
money.— We left the furniture and goods, which 
consisted of an infinite quantity of plate, Ac, 
because our vessel could not carry it; for it 
would have required several vessels more to car- 
ry al! ¢he riches to Bagdad, that were in our op- 
tion to take with us. 

After we had laden the vessel with what we 
thought fit, we took such provisions and water 
aboard as were necessary for our voyage, (for we 
had still a great deal of those provisions left that 
we had taken in at Balsora); at last we set sail 
With a wind as favourable ay we could wish. 
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The young Prince, my sisters and myself, en 
joyed ourselves for sometime very agrecably. 
But alas ! this good understanding did not last 
long; for my sisters grew jealous of the friend. 
ship hetween the prince mud me, and maliciously 
ashed me one day, what we should do with him 
when we came to Bagdad ? I perceived immediate- 
ly that they put this question to me, on purpose 
to discover my inclinations ; therefore resuly ing 
to put it off with a jest, I answered them, I will 
take him for my hu-band ; and upon that, turn- 
ing myself to the prince, our, Thambly beg of youto 
give your consent, for as soon as we Come to Bag 
dad, I design to ofler you my person to be your 
slave, to do you all the service that Is inimy power, 
and to reven mysclf wholly to your commands, 

The prince answercd, I know not madam, whe- 
ther you be in jest or no; but for my own part, 
I seriously declarc, before these ladies, vour sis- 
tcls, that from this moment, I heartily accept 
your offer, not with any intention to have you as 
aslave, but as my lads and mistress ; nor will [ 
pretend to have any power over your actions. 
At these words my sisters changed colour, and J 
could perceive afterwards that they did not love 
meas formerly. 

We were come into the Persan Gulf ond not 
far from Balsora, where T hoped, con idering the 
fair wind, we might have arrived the day foliow - 
ine; but in the meht, when Twas asleep, my sis- 
ters watched them tanec, and threw me over. 
hoard. "They did the same to the prince, who 
was drowned. T swam some minutes on the wa- 

ter; but by good fortune, or rather miracle, I 
felt ground. went towards a black place, that 
by what I could discern in the dark secined to 
be land, and actually was afloat on the coast: 
which, when day came, I found to be a desart i-- 
land, lying about twenty miles from Balsora. 
soon dried my clothes in the sun: and as | 
walked along, I found several sorts of fruit, and 
hhewise fresh water, which gave me some hopes 
of preserving my life. 

T laid myself down ina shade, and soon after 
I saw a winged serpent, very large and long, com- 
ine towards me, wriggling to the right and to the 
left, and hanging out his tongue, which made me 
think he had got some hurt. TP arose, and saw a 
serpent larger than he, following him, holding 
him by the tail, and endeavouring to devour him: 
T had compassion on him: and instead of fiying 
away, Thad the boldness and courage to take up 
a stone that by chance lay by me, and threw it at 
the great serpent with all my strength, whom 
Lhit on the head, and killed. The other find- 
ine himself at hberty tool. to his wings, and flew 
away. I looked a long while after hin in the air, 
us being an extraordmary thing; but he flew out 
of my sight, and } lay down aguin in another place 
in the shade, and fell asleep. 

When I awaked, judge how I was surprised to 
see a black weman by me, of a lively and agree- 

able complexi-n, who held two bitches tied to- 
gether in her hand of the same colour. I sat up, 
and asked her who she was? Iam, said she, the 
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serpent whom you delivered not long since from 
my mortdl enemy. I knew not how to acknow- 
ledge the preat kindness you did me, but by do- 
ing what I have done. I knew the treachery of 
your sisters, and, to revenge you on them, as soon 
as I was set at liberty by your generous assistance, 
I called several of my companions together, fairies 
like myself; we have carried all the Jading that 
was in your vessel into or store-houses at Bag- 
dad, and afterwards sunk it. 

These two black bitches are your sisters, whom 
I have transformed into this shape: But this 
punishment is not sufficient, for I will have you 
to treat them after such a manner as I shall di- 
rect. 

At those words the fairy took me fast under 
one of her arms, and the two bitches in the o- 
ther, and carried me to my house at Bagdad, 
where I found all the riches which were loaden 
on board my vessel in my store-houses. Before 
she left me, she delivered me the two bitches, 
and told me, If you will not be changed into 
a bitch, as they are, I ordain you in the name of 
him that governs the sea, to give each of your 
sisters every night a hundred lashes with a rod, 
for the punishment of the crime they have com- 
mitted against your person and the young prince 
whom they have drowned. I was forced to pro- 
mise that 1 would obey her order. Since that 
time I have whipped chen every night, though 
with regret, whercof your majesty has been a 
witness, I give evidence by my tears, with how 
much sorrow and reluctance I must perform this 
cruel duty; and in this your majesty may see I 
am more to be pitied than blamed. If there be 
any thing elsc, with relation to myself, that you 
desire to be informed of, my sister Amine will 
give you the full discovery of it, by the relation 
of her story. 

After the caliph had heard Zobeide with a 
great deal of astonishment, he desired his grand 
visier to pray fair Amine to acquaint Lim where- 
fore her breast was marked with so many scars. 

Upon this Amine addressed herself to the ca- 
liph, and began her story after this manner. 


The Story of Amine. 


ComMMANDER of the faithful, says she, to avoid 
repeating what your majesty has already heard 
by my sister’s story, I shall only add, that after 
my mother had taken a house for herself, to live 
in during her widowhood, she gave me in mar- 
riage, with the portion my father left me, to a 
gentleman that trad one of the best estates in 
this city. 

I had scarce been a year married when I be- 
came a widow, and was left in possession of all 
my husband’s estate, which amounted to ninety 
thousand sequins. The interest of this money 
was sufficient to maintain me very honourably. 
In the mean time, when my first six months 
mourning was over, I caused to be made me ten 
suits of cloaths, very rich, so that cach suit came 
to a thousand sequins; and when the vear was 
past I began to wear them. 
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One day, as I was busy all alone about my prix 
vate affairs, there came one and told me, that a 
lady desired to speak to me. I ordered them to 
bring her in: She was a person well stricken in 
years ; she saluted me by kissing the ground, and 
told me, kneeling, Dear lady, pray excuse the 
freedom I take to trouble you, the confidence I 
have in your charity makes me thus bold ; I must 
acquaint your ladyship, that I have a daughter, 
an orphan, who is to be married this day; she 
and I are both strangers, and have no acquain- 
tance ut all in this town; this puts me in a per 
plexity, for we would have the numerous family 
with whom we are going to ally ourselves, to 
think we are not altugether strangers, and with- 
out credit ; Therefore, most beautiful lady, if you 
would vouchsafe to honour the wedding with 
your presence, we shall be infinitely obliged to 
you; because the ladies of your country will 
then know that we are not looked upon here as 
despicable wretches, when they shall come to 
finder ean that a lady of your quality did us 
that honour. But, alas! madam, if you refuse 
this request, we shall be altogether disgraced, 
and dare not address ourselves to any other. 

This poor woman’s discourse, mixed with 
tears, moved my compassion. Good woman, 
said I, do not afflict yourself, I am willing to 
grant you the favour you desire; tell me what 
place I must come to, and I will mect you as 
soon as Tam dressed; the old woman was so 
transported with joy at my answer, that she kiss- 
ed a feet, without my being able to hinder it. 
Good charitable lady, said she, rising up, God 
will reward the kindness you have shewed to 
your servants, and make your heart as joyful as 
you have made theirs. It is too soon yet togive 
yourselfthat trouble ; it willbe time enough when I 
come to call youin the evening: So farewell, 
madam, said she, til J have the honour to see 
you again. 

As soon as she was gone, I took the suit I li- 
ked best, with a necklace of large pearl, brace- 
Jet, pendents in my ears, and rings set with the fi- 
nest and most sparkling diamonds ; for my mind 
presaged what would befal me. 

When night drew on, the old woman came to 
call me with a countenance full of joy: She 
kissed my hands, and said, ny dear lady, the re- 
lations of my son in-law, who are the principal 
ladies of the town, are now met together; you 
Inay come when you please, I am ready to wait 
on you. We went immediately, she going be- 
fore, and I followed her, with a good number of 
my maids and slaves very well drest: We stop- 
ped in a large street, sie le and watered, 
at a large gate with a lanthorn before it, by the 
light of which I could read this inscription over 
the gate in golden letters, ‘ Here is the abode of 
everlasting pleasures and content.” The old wo- 
man knocked, and the gate was opened immedi- 


ately. 

They brought me to the Jower end of the 
court, into a large hall, where I was received by 
a young lady of admirable beauty; she came up 
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to me, and after having embraced me, and made 
me sit down by her upon a sofa, where there was 
a throne of precious wood, beset with diamonds : 
Madam, said she, you are brought hither to as- 
sist at a wedding; but I hope this marriage will 
prove otherwise than what you expected. I have 
a brother, one of the handsomest men in the 
world ; he has fallen so much in love with the 
fame of your beauty, that his fate depends whol- 
ly upon you, and he will be the unhappiest of 
men, if you do not take pity on him. He knows 
your quality, and I can assure you he is in nowise 
unworthy of your alliance. If my pravers, ma- 
dam, can prevail, J shall join them with his, and 
humbly beg you will not refuse the offer of being 
his wife. 

After the death of my husband I had no thought 
of marrying again: but I had no power to refuse 
the offer made by so charming a lady. As soon 
as I had given consent by silence, accompanicd 
with a blush, the young lady clapped her hands, 
and immediately a closet door opencd, out of 
which caine a young man ofa majestic air, and 
so graceful behaviour, that I thought myself 
happy tu have made so great a conquest. He 
ant down by me, and by the discourse we had to- 
gether, I found that his merits far exceeded the 
account his sister had given ine of him. 

When she saw that we were satisfied onc 
with another, she clapped her hands a second 
time, and out came a cadis or serivenor, who 
wrote our contract of marriage, signed it himself, 
and caused it to be attested by four witnesses, 
he brought along with him. The only thing 
that my new spouse made me promise was, that 
I should not be seen, nor speak with any 
other man but himself; and he vowed to me, 
upon that condition, that T should have no rea- 
son to complain of him. Our marriage was con- 
cluded and finished after this manner; so I be- 
came the principal actress of 2 wedding, where- 
unto | was only invited as # guest. 

After we had been married u month, I had oc- 
casion for some stuffs; IT asked my husband’s 
leave to go out and buy them, which he granted; 
and I took that old woman along with me, of 
whom I spoke before, she being one of the fami- 
ly, and two of my own female slaves. 

When we came to the street where the mer- 
chants dwell, the old woman told me, dear mis- 
tress, since you want silk-stuffs, I must carry 
you to a young merchant of my acquaintance ; 
he has of all sorts, and it will prevent your 


wearying yourself, by going from one shop to 
another. I can assure you that he is able to 


furnish you with that which nobody else can. I 
was casily persuaded, and we entered into a shop 
belonging to a merchant, a man likely 
enough; J sat down, and bid the old woman de- 
sire him to shew me the finest silk-stuffs he had : 
The woman bid me speak myself; but I told 
her it was one of the articles of my marriage- 
contract, not to speak to any man but my hus- 
band, which I ought to keep. 
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The merchant shewed me several stuffs, of 
which one pleased me better than the rést; I bid 
her ask the price. He answered the old woman, 
I will not sell it for gold or money, but I will 
make her a present of it, if she will give me 
leave to hiss her cheek. I bid the old woman 
tell him, that he was very rude to propose such: 
a thing. But instead of obeying me, she said, 
what the merchant desires of you is no such 
great matter: you need not speak, but only pre- 
scent him your cheek, and the business will soon 
be done. The stuff pleased me so much, that I 
was foolish enough to take her advice. The old 
woman and my slaves stood up, that nobody 
should see it, and I put up my veil; but instead 
of a kiss, the acriaut bit me till the blood 
came. 

The pain and surprise was so great, that I fell 
down ina swoon, and continued in it so long, 
that the merchant had time to shut his shop, and 
fly fur it. When I came to myself, I found my 
cheek all bloody : The old woman and my slaves 
tool. care to cover it with my veil, that the 
pepe that came about us could not perceive it, 
ut supposed it to be only a fainting fit. 

The old woman that was with me, being ex- 
tremely troubled at the accident, endeavoured to 
comfort me: My dear mistress, said she, I beg 
your pardon, for Tam the cause of this misfor- 
tune, having brought you to this merchant, be- 
cause he is my countryman; but] never thought 
he could be capable of such a villainous action. 
But do not grieve; let us make haste to go 
home, I will give you a medicine that shall per- 
fectly cure you in three days time, so that the 
least mark shall not be seen. The fit had made 
me so weak that I was scarce able to walk: But 
at last I got home, where I had a second fit, as I 
went into my chamber. Meanwhile, the old 
woman applied her remedy, so that I caine to my- 
self, and went to bed. 

My husband came to me at night, and seeing 
my head bound up, asked the reason. I told 
him, ] haul the headach, and hoped he would en- 
quire no farther; but he took a candle, and saw 
my cheek was hurt: How comes this wound ? 
suid he. And though I was not very guilty, yet 
1 could not think of owning the thing: besides, 
to make such confession to a husband, I thought 
was somewhat indecent; therefore I told him, 
that as I was going to seek for that stuff you 
gave me leave to buy, a porter, carrying a load 
of wood, came so close by me, as I went through 
a narrow street, that one of the sticks gave me 
a rub on my cheek; but it is not much hurt. 
This put my husband into such a passion, that he 
vowed it should not go snpaniehied: for I will 
to-morrow give orders to the lieutenant of the 
police to seize upon all those brutes of porters, 
and canse them to be hanged Being afraid to 
occasion the death of so many innocent persons, 
I told him, Sir, I should be sorry that so great a 
piece of injustice should be committed. Pray do 
not do it; for I should judge myself unpardona- 
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ble, if I were the cause of so much mischief. 
Then tell me sincerely, said he, how came you 
by this wound ? I answered, that it came through 
the inadvertency of a broom-seller upon an ass, 
who coming behind me, and looking another 
way, his ass gave me such a push, that I fell 
down and hurt my cheek upon some glass. Is 
it so? said my husband; then to morrow morn- 
ing before sun-rising the grand visier Giafar shall 
have an account of this insolence, and he shall 
cause all the broome-sellers to be put to death. 
For the love of God, sir, said I, let me beg of 
you to pardon them, for they are not guilty. 
Flow, madam, said he, what is it I must believe ? 
Speak, for I am absolutely resolved to know the 
truth from your own mouth. Sir, said I, I was 
taken with a giddiness, and fell down; and that 
is the whole matter. 

At these last words, my husband lost all pa- 
tience. Oh! cried he, I have given ear to your 
lies too long; with that, clapping his hands, in 
came three slaves: Pull her out of bed, said he, 
and lay her in the middle of the floor. The 
slaves obeyed his orders, one holding me by the 
head, another by the feet; he commanded the 
third to fetch him a scymitar, and when he had 
brought it, Strike, said he, cut her in two in the 
middle, and then throw her into the Tigris to 
feed the fishes. This is the punishment I give 
to those to whom I have given my heart, if they 
falsify their promise. When he saw that the 
slave made no haste to obey his orders, Why do 
not you strike? said he, who is it that holds you? 
what are you waiting for? 

Madam, then said the slave, you are near the 
last moment of your life; consider if you have 
any thing to dispose of, before you die. I begg- 
ed Icave to speak one word, which was granted 
me. I lifted up my head, and looking wishfully 
to my husband, Alas, said J, to what condition 
am I reduced! must I then die in the prime of 
my youth? I could say no more, for my tears 
and sighs prevented me. My husband was not 
at all moved, but on the con went on to re- 

roach me; so that to have made answer would 

ve been in vain. I had recourse to intreaties 
and prayers; but he had no regard to them, and 
commanded the slaves to proceed to execution. 
The old woman that had been his nurse, came in 
just at that moment, fell down upon her knees, 
and endeavoured to appease his wrath: My son, 
said she, since I have been your nurse, and 
brought you up, let me beg the favour of you to 
grant me her life; consider, that he who kills 
shall be killed, and that you will stain your repu- 
tation, and lose the esteem of mankind. What 
will not the world say of such a bloody rage? 
She spoke these words in such a taking way, ac- 
coanene with tears, as she gained upon him at 

Well, then, says he to his nurse, for your sake 
I will spare her life; but she shall carry some 
marks along with her, to make her remember 
her crime; with that, one of the slaves, by his 
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order, gave me so many blows, as hard as he 
could strike, with a little cane, upon my sides 
and breast, that he fetched both shin and flesh 
away, so that I lay senseless: After that, he 
caused the same slaves, the executioners of his 
fury, to carry me into a house, where the old 
woman took care of me. I kept my bed four 
months; at last I recovered; but the scars you 
saw yesterday, against my will, have remained 
ever since. 

As soon as I was able to walk, and go abroad, 
I resolved to go to the house, which was my own 
by my first husband, but I could not find the 
place.—My second husband, in the heat of his 
wrath, was not content to have razed it to the 
ground, but caused all the street where it stood 
to be pulled down. I believe such a violent pro- 
ceeding was never heard of before; but against 
whom should I make my complaint? The author 
had taken such care, that he was not to be 
found, neither could I know him again if I saw 
him: And suppose I had known him, is it not 
easily seen that the treatment I met with pro- 
ceeded from absolute power? how then dared I 
make any complaints ? 

Being desolate and unprovided of every thing, 
T had recourse to my dear sister Zobeide, who 
gave your majesty just now an account of her 
adventures; to her finials known my misfortune; 
she reccived me with her accustomed goodness, 
and advised me to bear it with patience. This is 
the way of the world, said she, which either robs 
us of our means, our friends, or our lovers; and 
oftentimes of all at once: And at the same time, 
to confirm what she had said, she gave me an ace 
count of the loss of the young prince, occasion- 
ed by the jealously of her two sisters; she told 
me also by what accident they were transformed 
into bitches: And in the last place, after a 
thousand testimonials of her love towards me, 
she shewed me my youngest sister, who had 
likewise taken sanctuary with her, after the death 
of her mother. 

Thus we gave God thanks, who had brought 
us together again, resolving to live a single life, 
and never to separate any more, for we have en- 
joyed this eable way of living a great many 
years: And as it was my business to mind the 
affairs of the house, I always took pleasure to go 
myself, and buy in what we wanted. I happened 
to go abroad yesterday, and the things I bought 
I caused to be brought home by a porter, who 
pe to be a sensible and jocose fellow, and we 

cpt him by us for a little diversion. Three 
calenders happened to come to our door, as it 
began to grow dark, and prayed us to give them 
shelter until next morning: We gave them en- 
trance, but upon certain conditions, which the 
agreed unto; and, after we had made them sit 
down at the table by us, they gave us a concert 
of music after their fashion, and at the same 
time we heard knocking at our gate. These 
were the three merchants of Moussoul, men of a 
very good mein, who begged the same favour 
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which the cnlenders had obtained before: We 
consented to it upon the same conditions, but 
neither of them kept their promise; and though 
we had power as well as justice on our side to 
punish them, yet we contented ourselves with 
demanding from them the history of their lives, 
and consequently bounded our revenge with dis- 
inissing them, after they had done, and depriving 
them of the lodging they demanded. 

The caliph Haroun Alraschid was very well sa- 
tisfied with these strange stories, and declared 
publicly his astonishment at what he had heard. 

The caliph having satisfied his curiosity, thought 
himself obliged to give some marks of grandeur 
and generosity to the calender princes, and also 
to give the three ladies some proofs of his bounty. 
He himself, without making use of his minister, 
the grand visicr, spoke to Zobeide: Madam, this 
fuiry, that shewed herself to you in the shape of 
a serpent, and imposed such a rigorous command 
upon you, did she not tell you where her place of 
abode was? or rather, did she not promise to see 
you, and restore those bitches to their natural 
shape ? 

sommander of the faithful, answered Zobcide, 
T forgot to tell your majesty, that the fairy left 
with me a bundle of hair, saying withal, that ber 
presence would one day stand me in stead; and 
then, if Tonly burnt two tufts of this hair, she 
would be with me ina moment, though she was 
beyond mount Caucasus. Madam, says the ca- 
liph, where is the bundle of hair?) She answer- 
ed, Ever since that time Ihave had such a par- 
ticular care of it, that T always carry it about 
me: Upon which she pulled it out, opened the 
ense a little, where it was, and shewed it.— 
Well then, said the caliph, let us make the fairy 
come hither; you could not call her in a better 
tine, for I long to see her. 

Zobeide having consented to it, fire was brought 
in, and she threw the whole bundle of hair into 
it; the palace began to shake at that very instant, 
and the fairy appeared before the caliph in the 
shape of a lady very richly dressed. 

Commander of the faithful, said she to the 
prince, you see [am ready to come and receive 
your commands. The lady who gave me this 
call by your order, did me a particular piece of 
service; to make my gratitude appear, | reven- 
ged her of her sisters’ inhumanity, by changing 
them into bitches; but if your majesty commands 
it, I will restore them to their former shape. 

Handsome fairy, said the caliph, you cannot do 
me a greater pleasure; vouchsafe them that fa- 
vour, and after that I will find out some means 
to comfort them for their hard penance : But be- 
siles, I have another boon to ask in favour of 
that lady, who has had such cruel usage from an 
unknown husband: And as you undoubtedly 
know a great many things, we have reason to be- 
lieve that you cannot be ignorant of this; oblige 
me with the name of this barbarous fellow, that 
could not be contented to exercise his barbarous 
cruelty upon her person, but has also, most un- 
justly, taken from her all the substance she had : 
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I only admire how such an unjust and inhumax 
action could be performed in spite of my authori- 
ty, and not come to my ears. : 

” To serve your majesty, answered the fairy, I 
will restore the two bitches to their former statc, 
and I will cure the lady of her scars, that it shall 
never appear she was so beaten; and at last I will 
tell vou who it was that did it. 

The caliph sent for the two bitches from Zo- 
beide’s house, and when they came, a glass of 
water was brought to the fairy, upon her desire ; 
she pronounced some words over it, which no- 
body understood ; then throwing some part of it 
upon Amine, and the rest upon the bitches, the 
latter became two ladies of surprising beauty, and 
the scars that were upon Amine vanished away. 
After which the fairy said to the caliph, Com- 
mander of the faithful, I must now discover to 
hs the unknown husband, you enquire after ; 
ie is very nearly related to yourself, for it is 
prince Amin, your eldest son, who, falling pas- 
sionately m love with this lady by the fame he 
had heard of her beauty, he, by an intrigue, got 
her brought to his house, where he married her. 
As to the strokes he caused to be given her, he 
is in some incasure excusable; for the lady his 
spouse had been a little too casy, and the excuses 
a had made were capable to make him believe 
she was more faulty than really she was. This is 
all T can say to satisfy your curiosity ; and at 
these words she saluted the caliph, and vanish- 
ed. 

The prince being filled with admiration, and 
having much satisfaction in the changes that had 
happened through his means, did such things as 
will perpetuate his memory to all ages. First, he 
sent for his son Amin, and told him, that he was 
informed of his secret marriage, and how he had 
wounded Amine upon a very slight cause. Up- 
on this the prince did not wait for his father’s 
commands, but received her again immediately. 

After which the caliph declared, that he would 
give his own heart and hand to Zobeide, and 
offered the other three sisters to the calenders, 
that were kings sons, who accepted them for 
their brides with a great deal of joy. The caliph 
assigned cach of them a magnificent palace in the 
city of Bagdad, promoted them to the highest 
dignitics of his empire, and admitted them to his 
councils, 

The town-clerk of Bagdad being called, with 
Witnesses, wrote the contract of marriage; and 
the famous caliph Haroun Alraschid, by making 
the fortunes of so many persons that had under- 
gone such incredible calamities, drew a thousand 
blessings upon himself. 


THE STORY OF SINDBAD THE SAILOR. 


DINARZADE having awaked her sister, the sul- 
taness. as usual, and prayed her to tell her ano- 
ther story, Scheherazade asked leave of the sul- 
tan, and having obtained it, began thus : 

Sir, in the reign of this same caliph, Haroun 
Alraschid, whom I formerly mentioned, there 
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Yived at Bagdad a poor porter, called Hindbad. 
One day, when the weather was excessive hot, 
he was employed to carry a heavy burden from 
one end of the town to the other. Being very 
weary, and having still a great way to go, he 
came into a street, where the delicate western 
breeze blew on his face, and the pavement of the 
street being sprinkled with rose-water, he could 
not desire a better place to rest in. Therefore, 
laying off his burden, he sat down by it, near a 
great house. 

He was mightily pleased that he stopped in this 
place, for an agreeable smell of wood of aloes 
and of pastils, that came from the house, mixing 
with the scent of the rose-water, did completely 
perfume and embalm the air. Besides, he heard 
from within a concert of several sorts of instrumen- 
ta] music, accompanied with the harmonics of night- 
ingales, and other birds peculiar to that climate.— 
This charming melody, and the smell of several sorts 
of victuals, made the porter to think there was a 
feast, and great rejoicings within. His occasions 
leading him seldom that way, he knew not who 
dwelt in the house ; but, to satisfy his curiosity, 
he went to some of the servants, whom he saw 
standing at the gate in magnificent apparel, and 
asked the name of the master of the house.— 
How, replied one of them, do you live in Bag- 
dad, and know not that this is the house of sig- 
nor Sindbad, the sailor, that famous traveller, 
who has sailed round the world? The porter, 
who had heard of Sindbad’s riches, could not 
but envy a man whose condition he thought to 
be as happy as his own way deplorable ; and his 
mind being fretted with those reflections, he lift- 
ed up his eyes to heaven, and says, loud enough 
to be heard, Almighty Creator of all things, con- 
sider the difference between Sindbad and me.— 
Tam every day exposed to fatigues and calami- 
tics, and can scarce get coarse barley-bread for 
myself and family, whilst happy Sindbad profuse- 
ly expends immense riches, and leads a life of 
continual pleasure. What has he done to ob- 
tain from thee a lot so agreeable? and what have 
I done to deserve one so miserable? Having fi- 
nished his expostulation, he struck his foot 
against the ground, like a man swallowed up with 
grief and despair. 

Whilst the porter was thus indulging his me- 
lancholy, a servant came out of the house, and 
taking him by the arm, bid him follow him, for 
Signor Sindbad, his master, wanted to spcak 
with him, 

Your majesty may esily imagine, that poor 
Hindbad we not a little surprised at this cone 
pliment; for, considering what he had said, he 
was afraid Sindbad had sent for him to punish 
him: Therefore he would have excused him- 
self, alledging, that he could not leave his bur- 
den in the middle of the street. But Sindbad’s 
servants assured him they would look to it, and 
pret the porter s0, that he was obliged to 

eld. 
: The servants brought him into a great hall, 
where abunncdae of people sat round a table, 
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covered with all sorts of fine dishes. At the up- 
per end there sat a grave, comely, venerable gene 
tleman, with a long white beard, and behind him 
stood a number of officers and domestics, all 
ready to serve him; this grave gentleman was 
Sindbad. The porter, whose fear was increased at 
the sight of so many people, and of a banquct so 
sumptuous, saluted the coureny trembling. Sind- 
bad bid him draw near, and setting him down at 
his right hand, served him himself, and gave him 
excellent wine, of which there was good store up- 
on the side-board. 

When dinner was over, Sindbad began his dis- 
course to Hindbad ; and calling him brother, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Arabians, when 
they are familiar one with another, he asked him 
his name and employment. Signor, answered he, 
my name is Hindbad. I am very glad to see you, 
replics Sindbad, and { dare say the same for all 
the company; but I would be glad to hear from 
your own mouth, what it was you said a while 
ago in the street: For Sindbad had heard it him- 
self through the window, before he sat down at 
table; and that occasioned his calling for him. 

Hindbad being surprised at the question, hung 
down his head, and replied, Signor, I confess 
that my weariness put me out of humour, and oc- 
casioned me to speak some indiscreet words, which 
I beg you to pardon. Oh, do not think T am so 
unjust, replies Sindbad, to resent such a thing as 
that ; I consider your condition, and, instead of 
upbraiding you with your complaints, I am sorry 
for you ; but I must rectify your mistake concern- 
ing myself. You think, no doubt, that I have ac- 
quired, without labour and trouble, the ease and 
conveniency which I now enjoy. But do not 
mistake yourself, J] did not attain to this happy 
condition, without enduring more trouble of body 
and mind, for several years, than can well be ima- 
gined. Yes, gentlemen, adds he, speaking to the 
whole company, I can assure you, my troubles 
were so extraordinary, that they were capable of 
discouraging the most covetous man from under= 
taking such voyages as I did, to acquire riches. 
Perhaps you have never heard a distinct account 
of the wonderful adventures and dangers 1 met 
with, in my seven voyages ; and, since I have this 
opportunity, I am willing to give you a faithful 
account of them, not doubting but it will be ac- 
ceptable. 

And because Sindbad was to tell his story par- 
ticularly upon the porter’s account, he ordered 
his burden to be carried to the place appointed, 
and began thus: 


The Story of Sindbad the Sailor. 


HIS FIRST VOYAGE. 


My father left me a considerable estate, most 
part of which I spent in debauches, during my 
youth ; but J] perceived my error, and called to 
mind that riches were perishable, and quickly 
considered, that, by my irregular way of living, 
I wretchedly mispent my time, which is the most 
valuable thing in the world, I remembered the 
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saying of the great Solomon, which I frequently 
heard from my father, That death is ae toler- 
able than pre: Being struck with those re- 
j gathered together the ruins of my 
estate, and sold all my moveables in the public 
market to the highest bidder. Then I entered 
into a contract with some merchants that traded 
by sea; I took the advice of such as J thought 
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most apne to give it me; and resolving to im- 
prove what money J had, I went to Balsora, a 


port on the Persian gulph, and embarked with 
several merchants, who joined me to fit out a ship 
On purpose. 

e set sail, and stecred our course towards 
the East Indics, through the Persian Iph, which 
is formed by the coasts of Arabia Felix on the 
right, by those of Persia on the left, and, accord- 
ing to common account, is seventy leagues in the 
broadest place. The eastern sea, as well as that 
of the Indies, is very spacious. It is bounded on 
one side by the coasts of Abyssinia, and is 4500 
Jeagues in length to the isles of Vakvak *. At 
first I was troubled with the sea sickness, but 
speedily recovered my health, and was not after- 
wards troubled with that disease. 

In our voynge we touched at several islands, 
where we sold or exchanged our goods. One day, 
whilst under sail, we were becalmed near a little 
island, even almost with the surface of the water, 
which resembled a green meadow. ‘The captain 
ordered his sails to be furled, und suffered such 
persons as had a mind, to lund upon the island, 
amongst whom 1 wap one. 

But while we were diverting ourselves with cate 
ing and drinking, and refreshing ourselves from 
the fatigue of the sea, the island trembled all of a 
eudden, and shook us terribly. 

They perceived the trembling of the island on 
board the ship, and called to us to rembark 
speedily, or we should all be lost; for what we 
took for an island, was only the back of a whale. 
The nimblest got into the sloop, others betook 
themselves to swimming ; but, for my part, I was 
still upon the back of the whale, when he dived 
into the sea, and had time only to catch hold of 
a piece of wood that we had brought out of the 
ship to make a fire. Meanwhile, the captain 
having received those on board who were in the 
sloop, and taken up some of those that swam, re- 
solved to improve the favourable gale that was 
just risen, and hoisting his sails, pursued his voy- 
age, so that it was pie pao te to recover the ship. 

Thus was I exposed to the mercy of the waves, 
and struggled for my life all the rest of the day, 
and the following night. Next morning I found 
ny strength gone, and despaired of saving my 
lite, when a wave threw me happily against an 
island. The bank was high and rugged, so that I 
should scarcely have got up, had it not been for 
some roots of trees, which fortune seemed to 
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have preserved in this place for my hh Being 
got up, I lay down upon the ground half dead, un- 
til such time as the sun appeared. Then, aga 
I was very feeble, both by reason of my hard 

bour and want of victuals, I crept along to see for 
some herbs fit to eat, and had not only the good luck 
to find some, but likewise a spring of excellent 
water, which contributed much to recover me. 
After this I advanced farther into the island, and 
came at last into a fine plain, where I perceived 
a horse feeding at a great distance. I went to- 
wards him between hope and fear, not knowing 
whether I was going to lose my life, or to save it. 
When I came near, I perceived it to be a very 
fine mare, tied to a stake. While I looked upon 
ber, I heard the voice of a man from under ground, 
who immediately appeared to me, and asked who 
I was? I gave him an account of ay adventure ; 
after ich, taking me by the hand, he led me in- 
to a cave, where there were several other people, 
no Jess amazed to see me than J was to see them. 

I eat some victuals which they offered me ; 
and then, having asked them what they did in 
such a desart place? they answered, that they 
were grooms belonging to king Mihrage, sovereign 
of the island; and that every year, at the same 
scason, they brought thither the king’s mares, 
and fastened them as I saw that mare, until they 
were covered by a horse that came out of the sea, 
who, after he had done so, endeavoured to de- 
stroy the mares, but they hindered him by their 
noise, and obliged him to return to the sea, after 
which, they carried home the mares, whose foals 
were kept for the king’s use, and called sea-horses, 
They added, that we were to get home to-morrow, 
and had ] been one day later, I must have perish- 
ed, because the inhabited part of the island was 
at a great distance, and it would have been im- 
possible for me to have got thither without a guide, 

Whilst they entertained me thus, the horse 
came out of the sea, as they had told me, cover- 
ed the mare, and afterwards would have devour- 
ed her; but upona great noise made by the grooms, 
he left her, and went back to the sea. 

Next morning they returned with their mares 
to the capital of the island, took me with them, 
and presented me to king Mihrage. He asked 
me who I was? by what adventure I came into 
his dominions? and, after I had satisfied him, he 
told me he was much concerned for my misfor- 
tune, and at the same time ordered that I should 
want nothing ; which his officers were so generous 
and careful a» to see exactly fulfilled. 

Being a merchant, J frequented men of my own 
profession, and particularly inquired for those who 
were strangers, if perhaps I might hear any news 
from Bagdad, or find an opportunity to return 
thither.—For king Mihrage’s capital is situated 
on the bank of the ses, and has a fine harbour, 
where ships arrive daily from the different quar- 
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* These Islands according to the Arabians, 
hears a fruit of that name. 
from Abyssinia. 


io : are beyond China; and sre so called from a tree which 
They are, without doubt, the isles of Jepan : but they are not, however, so far 
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ters of the world. I frequented also the socicty 
of the learned Indians, and took delight to hear 
them discourse ; but withal, I took care to make 
my court regularly to the king, and conversed 
with the governors and Petty kings, his tributaries, 
that were about him. They asked me a thousand 
questions about my country ; and I being willing 
to inform myself as to their laws and customs, 
asked them every thing which I thought worth 
knowing. 

There belongs to this king an island named 
Cassel; they assured me, that every night a noise 
of drums was heard there, whence the mariners 
fancied, that it was the residence of Dagial.* I 
had a great mind to see this wonderful place, and 
in ny way thither saw fishes of an hundred and 
two hundred cubits long, that occasion more tear 
than hurt; for they are so fearful, that they will 
fly upon the rattling of two sticks or boards. I 
saw likewise other fishes about a cubit in length, 
that had heads like owls. 

As I was one day at the port after my return, 
a ship arrived, and as soon as she cast anchor, 
they began to unload her, and the merchants on 
board ordered their goods to be carried into the 
magazine.—As I cast my eye upon some bales, 
and looked to the name, I found my own, and 
re the bales to be the same that I had em- 

ked at Balsora. I also knew the captain ; but 
being persuaded that he believed me to be drown- 
ed, I went, and asked him whose bales these 
were? Iie replied, that they belonged to a mer- 
chant of Bagdad, called Sindbad, who came to sea 
with him; but one day, being near an island, as 
we thought, he went ashore with several other 
passengers upon this supposed island, which was 
only a monstrous whale, that lay asleep upon the 
surface of the water: But as soon as he felt the 
heat of the fire they had kindled on his back to 
dress some victuals, he began to move, and di- 
ved under water; most of the persons who were 
upon him perished, and among them unfortunate 
Sindbad. Those bales belong to him, and I am 
resolved to trade with them, until I meet with 
some of his family, to whom I may return the 
profit. Captain, says I, I am that Sindbad whom 
you thought to be dead, and those bales are mine. 

When the captain heard me speak thus, O 
heaven, says he, whom can we ever trust now-a- 
days! there is no faith left among men. I saw 
Sindbad perish with mine own eyes, and the pas- 
sengers on board saw it as well as I, and yet you 
tell me that you are that Sindbad: What impu- 
dence is this! to look on you, one would take 

ou to be a man of probity; and yet you tell a 
horrible falsehood, in order to possess yourself of 
what does not belong to you. Have patience, 

tain, replied I, do me the favour to hear what 
I have to say. Very well, says he, speak: I am 
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ready to hear you. Then I told him how I 
and by what adventure I met with Adige 
of king Mihrage, who brought me to his court. 

He began to abate of his confidence upon my 
discourse, and was soon persuaded that I was no 
cheat : For there came people from his ship, who 
knew me, made me great compliments, and tes- 
tified a great deal of joy to see me alive. At 
last, he knew me himself, and embracing me, 
Heaven be praised, ak he, for your happy es- 
cape, I cannot enough express my joy for it; 
there are your goods, take and do with them 
what you will. I thanked him, acknowledged his 
probity, and, in requital, offered him part of m 
goods as a present, which he generously refus 

I took out what was most valuable in my bales, 
and presented it to king Mihrage, who, knowing 
my misfortune, asked me how I came by such 
rarities ? I acquainted him with the whole story : 
He was mightily pleased at my good luck, accept- 
ed my present, and gave me one much more con- 
siderable in return. Upon this, I took leave of 
him, and went aboard the same ship, after I had 
exchanged my goods for the commodities of the 
country. I carried with me the wood of aloes, 
sanders, camphire, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, and 
ginger. We passed by several islands, and at last 
arrived at Balsora, from whence I came to this 
city, with the value of one hundred thousand se- 
quins. + My family and I received one another 
with all the transports that can happen from true 
and sincere friendship. I bought slaves of both 
sexes, fine lands, and built me a great house. 
And thus J settled myself, resolving to forget the 
miserics J had suffered, and to enjoy the plea- 
sures of life. 

Sindbad ore here, and ordered the musicians 
to go on with their concert, which his story had 
interrupted. The company continued to cat and 
drink until the evening, that it was time to retire, 
when Sindbad, sent tor a purse of one hundred 
sequins, and giving it to the porter, says, take this, 
Hindbad, return to your home, and come back 
to-morrow to hear some more of my adventures. 
The porter went home astonished at the honour 
done him, and the present made him. The rela- 
tion of it was very agreeable to his wife and chil- 
dren, who did not fail to return thanks to God 
for what providence had sent them by the hands 
of Sindbad. 

Hindbad put on his best cloaths next day, and 
returned to the bountiful traveller, who received 
him with a pleasant air, and caressed him migh- 
tily. When all the guests were come, dinner was 
set upon the table, and continued a He time. 
When it was ended, Sindbad, addressing himself 
to the company, says, gentlemen, be pleased to 
give me audience, and listen to the adventures of 
my second voyage; they better deserve your at- 





* Dagial to the Mahometans is the same with Antichrist to us-According to them, he is to appear 
about the end of the world, and will conquer all the earth, except Mecca, Medina, Tarsus, and Jerusalein, 
that are to be preserved by angels, which shall be set round them. 


+ The Turkish sequin 1s about 9s, sterling. 
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tention than the first. Upon which every one 
held his peace, and Sindbad went on thus : 


The Second Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


I DESIGNED, after my first voyage, to spend the 
rest of my days at , as I had the honour 
to tell you yesterday ; but it was not long ere I 
grew weary of & guict life. My inclination to 
trade revived. I bought 8 proper for the 
commerce I designed, and put to sea a second 
time with merchants of known probity. We em- 
barked on board a good ship, and, after recom- 
mending ourselves to God, set sail: We traded 
from island to island, and exchanged commodities 
with great profit. One day we lunded in an isie 
covered with scveral sorts of fruit-trees, but so 
desert, that we could neither see man nor horse 
upon it. We went to take a little fresh air in the 
meadows, and along the streams that watered 
them. Whilst some diverted themselves with ga- 
thering flowers, and others with gathering fruits, 
I took my wine and provisions, and sat een by 
a streain betwixt two great trees, which formed 
# curious shade. I made a very good meal, and 
afterwards fell asleep. I cannot tell how long I 
slept ; but when I awakened, the ship was gone. 

was very much surprised to find the slup 
gone; I got up, looked about every where, and 
could not sce one of the merchants who land- 
ed with me. At last J perceived the ship un- 
der sail, but at such a distance that 1 lost sight 
of her in a very little time. 

J leave you to guess at my melancholy reflec- 
tions in this sad condition. I was like to die of 
gricf: I cried out sadly; 1 beat my head and 
breast, and threw myself down upon the ground, 
where I lay some time in a terrible agony, one 
afflicting t oe being succeeded by another 
still more afflicting. I  upbraided myself an 
hundred times, for not bein 

roduct of my first voyage, that might very well 
tave served me all my life. But all this was in 
vain, and my repentance out of scason. 

At last I resigned myself to the will of God ; 
and not knowing what to do, I climbed up to the 
top of a great tree, from whence J looked about 
on all sides, to sce if there were any thing that 
could give me hopes. When I looked towards 
the sca, J could see nothing but sky and water; 
but, looking towards the land, I saw somethin 
white ; and coming down from the tree, I too 
up what provision I had left, and went towards 
it, the distance being so great that I could not 
distinguish what it was. 

When I came nearer, I thought it to be a white 
howl, of a prodigious height and bigness ; and 
when I came up to it, I touched it, and found it 
to be very smooth. J went round to see if it 
was open on any side, but saw it was not, and 
that there was no climbing up to the top of 
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it was so smooth. It was at least fifty paces 
round. 

By this time the sun was ready to set, and all 
of a sudden the sky became as dark as if it had 
been covered with a thick cloud. I was much 
astonished at this sudden darkness, but much 
more when I found it occasioned by a bird of 
monstrous size, that came flying towards me. 
I remembered a fowl, called Roc, that I had 
often heard mariners 8 of; and conceived 
that the great bowl, which J so much admired, 
must needs be its egg. In short, the bird lighted, 
and sat over the egg to hatch it. As I perceiv- 
ed her coming, I crept close to the egg, so that 
I had before me one of the legs of the bird, that 
was as big as the trunk of a tree; I tied myself 
strongly to it with the cloth that went round my 
turban, in hopes that when the * roc flew away 
next morning, she would me with her out 
of this desert island. And after having passed 
the night in this condition, the bird actually flew 
away next morning as soon as it was day, and 
carried me so high, that I could not see the 
earths she afterwards descended all of a sudden, 
with so much rapidity, that I lost my senses. 
But when the roc was sat, and that I found my- 
self on the ground, I speedily untied the knot, 
and had scarce done, when the bird having ta- 
hen up a serpent of a monstrous length in her 
bill, flew straight away. 

The place where it left me was a very deep 
valley, encompassed on all sides with mountains 
so high that they seemed to reach above the 
clouds, and so full of steep rocks, that there 
was no possibility to get out of the valley. This 
was a new perplexity upon me; so that when I 
compared this place with the desert island the 
roc brought me from, I found that I had gained 
nothing by the change. 

As I walked through this valley, I perceived 
it was strewed with diamonds, some of which 
were of a surprising bigness. I took a great 
deal of pleasure to look upon them; but speedi- 
ly saw at a distance such objects as very much 

iminished my satisfaction, and which I could 
not look upon without terror; that was a great 
number of serpents, so big, and so long, that 
the least of them was capable of swallowing an 
elephant. They retired in the day time to their 
dens, where they hid themselves from the roc, 
their enemy, and did not come out but in the 
t time. 
spent the day in walking about the valley, 
a myself at times in such places as I 
thought most commodious. When night came 
on, I went into a cave, where I thought I might 
be in safety ; 1 stopped the mouth of it, which 
was low and strait, with a great stone, to pre- 
serve me from the serpents ; but not so exactly 
fitted as to hinder light from coming in. I sup- 


* Mark Paul, in his Travels, and Father Martini, in his History of China, speak of this bird, and say it 


will take up au elephant and a rhinoccros, 
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on part of my provisions; but the serpents, 
which began to appear, hissing about in the 
mean time, put me into such extreme fear, that 
you may easily imagine 1 did not sleep. When 
day apperets the serpents retired, and I came 
out of the cave trembling; I can justly say, 
that I walked a long time psa diamonds, with- 
out having a mind to touch any of them. At 
last I sat down, and notwithstanding my uneasi- 
ness, not having shut my eyes during the night, 
I fell asleep, after having eat a little more of my 
provisions. But I had scarce shut my eyes, 
when something that fell by me with a great 
noise, wakened me, and that was a great piecc 
offresh meat; and at the same time I saw several 
others fall down from the rocksin different places. 

I always looked upon it to be a fable, when I 
heard mariners and others discourse of the val- 
ley of diamonds, and of the stratagems made use 
of by some merchants to gct jewels from thence; 
but then I found it to be true. For, in reality, 
those merchants come to the neighbourhood of 
this valley when the eagles have young ones, 
and throwing great joints into this valley, dia- 
monds, upon whose points they fall, stick to 
them: the eagles, which are stronger in this 
mane than any-where else, fall down with 
great force upon these pieces of meat, and car- 
ry them to their nests upon the top of the rocks, 
to feed their young eagles with ; ut which time 
the merchants running to their nests, frighten 
the eagles by their noise, and take away the dia- 
monds that stick to the meat. And this strata- 
gem they made use of to get the diamonds out 
of the valley, which is surrounded with such 
precipices that nobody can enter it, 

I believed till then, that it was not possible 
for me to get out of this abyss, which I looked 
upon as my grave: but then I changed my imind; 
for the falling in of those pieces of meat put mc 
in hopes of a way of saving my life. 

I began to gather together the greatest dia- 
monds that I could see, and put them into the 
Jeather-bag where I used to carry my provisions. 
I afterwards took the largest piece of meat I 
could find, tied it close round me with the cloth 
of my turban, and then laid myself upon the 
ground with my face downward, the bag of dia- 
monds being tied fast to my girdle, so that it 
could not possibly drop off. 

I had scarce laid me down, till the eagles 
came; each of them seized a piece of meat, and 
one of the strongest having taken me up, with 
the piece of meat on my back, carried me to his 
nest on the top of the mountain. The mer- 
chants fell straightway a shouting to frighten 
the eagles; and when they had obliged them to 
quit their prey, one of them came up to the nest 
where I was: He was very much afraid when 
he saw me; but recovering himself, instead of 
enquiring how IJ came thither, he began to quar- 
rel with me, and asked, why I stole his goods? 
You will treat me, replied I, with more civility, 
when you know me better. Do not trouble 
yourself, Ihave diamonds enough for vou and 
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me too, more than all the other merchants to 
gether. Ifthey have any, it is by chance; but 
I chose myself in the bottom of the valley all 
those which you see in this bag; and having 
spoke those words, I shewed hin them. I had 
scarce done speaking, when the other merchants 
came troop:ng about us, very much astonished 
to see me; but they were much more surprised 
when I told them my story; yet they did not so 
much admire my stratagem to save myself, as 
my courage to attempt it. 

They carricd me to the place where they 
staid all together, and there having opened my 
bag, they were surprised at the largeness of my 
diamonds, and confessed, that in all the courts 
where they had been, they never saw any that 
came near them. I prayed the merchant, to 
whom the nest belonged whither I was carried, 
(for every merchant had his own,) to take as 
many for his share as he pleased : He contented 
himself with one, and that too the least of them; 
and when I pressed him to take more, without 
fear of doing me any injury, No, says he, I am 
very well satisfied with this, which is valuable e- 
nough to save me the trouble of making any 
more voyages, and to raise as great a fortnne as 
I desire. 

I spent the night with those merchants, to 
vhom I told my story a second time, for the sa- 
tisfaction of those who had not heard it. I 
could not moderate my joy, when I found my- 
self delivered from the danger I have mentioned ; 
T thought myself to be in a dream, and could 
scarce belicve myself to be out of danger. 

The merchants had thrown their pieces of 
meat into the valley for several days. And cack 
of them being satisfied with the diamonds that 
had fallen to his lot, we left the place next morn- 
ing all together, and travelled near high moun- 
tains, where there were serpents of a prodigious 
length, which we had the good fortune to es- 
cape. We took the first port we came at, and 
came to the isle of Ropha, where trees grow that 
yield camphire. This tree is so large, and its 
branches so thick, that a hundred men may easi- 
ly sit under its shade. The juice of which the 
camphire is made, runs out from a hole bored in 
the upper part of the tree, is received in a ves- 
sel where it grows to a consistency, and be- 
comes what we call camphire; and the juice 
thus drawn out, the tree withers and dies. 

There is in this island the rhinoceros, a crea- 
ture less than the elephant, but greater than the 
buffalo: they have a horn upon their nose, 
about a cubit long; this horn is solid, and cleft 
in the middle from one end to the other, and 
there is upon it white draughts, representing the 
figure of aman. The rhinoceros fights with the 
elephant, runs his horn into his belly, and car- 
ries him off upon his head; but the blood and 
the fat uf the elephant running into his cyes, and 
making him blind, he falls to the ground ; and 
that which is astonishing, the roc comes and 
carries them both away in her claws, to be meat 
for her young oncs. 
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I 8 over many other things liar to 
this island, lest I should be ‘roublesoute te you. 
Here I exchanged some of my diamonds for 
good merchandize. From thence we went to 
other isles, and at last, having touched at seve- 
ral trading towns of the firm and, we landed at 
Balsora ; from whence I went to Bagdad. There 
T immediately gave great alms to the poor, and 
lived honourably upon the vast riches I had 
brought, and gained with so much fatigue. Thus 
Sind ended the story of his second voyage, 
gave Hindbad another hundred sequins, and in- 
vited him to come next day to hear the story of 
the third. The rest of the guests returned to 
their homes, and came again the next day at 
the same hour; and to be sure the porter did 
not fail, having ae time almost forgot his 
former poverty. When dinncr was over, Sind- 
bad demanded attention, and gave them an ace 
count of his third voyage, as follows. 


Sindbud the Sailor's third Voyage. 


Tue pleasures of the life which I then led, soon 
made me forget the risk» I had run in my two 
former voyages ; but being then in the flower of 
my age, 1 grew weary of living without business, 
and hardening inyself against the thought ofan 

danger I might incur, I. went from Bagdad with 
the richest commodities of the country, to Bal- 
sora, There I embarked again with other mer- 
chants. We made a long navigation, and touch- 
ed at several ports, where we drove a considera- 
ble commerce. One day, being out in the main 
ocean, we were attacked by a horrible tempest, 
which made us lose our course. The tempest 
continued several days, and brou.ht us before 
the port of an island, where the captain was 
very unwilling to enter, but we were obliged to 
cast anchor there. When we had furled our 
sails, the captain told us, that this, and some 
other neighbouring islands, were inhabited by 
hairy savages, who would speedily attack us; 
and though they were but dwarfs, yet our mis- 
fortune was such, that we must make no resis- 
tance, for they were more in number than the 
locusts; and if we yienee to kill one of 
them, they would all fall upon us, and destroy 
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This discourse of the captain put the whole 
equipnge into a great consternation, and we 
found very soon, to our cost, that what he had 
told us was but too true; an innumerable mul- 
titude of frightful savages, covered all over with 
red hair, and about two fect high, came swim- 
ming towards us, and encompassed our ship in 
a little time. They spoke to us as they came 
near; but we understood not their language; 
they climbed up the sides of the ship with so 
much agility as surprised us. We beheld all 
this with a mortal fear, without daring to offer at 
defending ourselves, or to speak one word to 
divert them from their mischievous design. In 
short, they took down our sails, cut the cable, 
and hauling to the shore, made us all get out, 
and afterwards carried the ship into another 
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island, from whence they came. All travellers 
carefully avoided that island where they left us, 
it being very dangerous to stay there, for a rea- 
gon vou shall hear anon ; but we were forced to 
bear our affliction with patience. 

We went forward into the island, where we 
found some fruits and herbs to prolong our lives 
as long as we could ; but we expected nothing 
but death. As we went on, we perceived ata 
distance a great pile of building, and made to- 
wards it. We found it to be a eon well 
built and very high, with a gate of ebony of two 
leaves, which we thrust open. We entered the 
court, where we saw before us a vast apart- 
ment, with a porch, having on one side a heap 
ofmen’s bones, and on the other side a vast number 
of roasting spits. We trembled at this specta- 
cle, and being weary with travelling, our legs 
failed under us, we fell to the ground, being 
seized with a mortal fear, and lay a long time ime 
moveable. 

The sun was set, and whilst we were in this 
lamentable condition just now mentioned, the 
gate of the apartment opened with a great noise, 
und there came out the horrible figure of a black 
man, as high as a palm tree. He had but one 
eye, and that in the middle of his forehead, where 
it looked as red as burning coal. His fore-tecth 
were very long and sharp, and came without his 
mouth, which was decp as that of a horse. His 
under lip hung down upon his breast. His cars 
resembled those of an elephant, and covered his 
shoulders ; and his nails were as long and crook- 
ed as the talons of the greatest birds. At the 
sight of so frightful a giant, we lost all sense, and 
laid like dead men. 

At last we came to ourselves, and saw him sit- 
ting in the porch looking at us: When he had 
considered us well, he advanced towards us, 
and laying his hand upon me, he took me up by 
the nape of my neck, and turned me round as a 
butcher would do a sheep’s head; after having 
viewed ine well, and perceiving me to be so lean 
that I had nothing but skin and bone, he let me 
go. He took up all the rest one by one, viewed 
them in the same manner: and the captain bein 
the fattest, he held him with one hand, as I woul 
do a sparrow, and thrusting a spit through him, 
kindled a great fire, roasted and eat him in his 
apartment for his supper; which being done, he 
returned to his porch, wherc he lay and fell asleep, 
snoring louder than thunder: he slept thus till 
morning; for our parts, it was not possible for us 
ta enjoy any rest, so that we passed the night in 
the most cruel fear that could be imagined. Day 
being come, the giant awaked, got up, went out 
and left us in the palace. 

When we thought him at a distance, then we 
broke the melancholy silence we had kept all 
night; and every one grieving more than ano- 
that, we made the palace to resound with our 
complaints and groans. Though there were a 
great many of us, and that we had but one ene- 
my, we had not at first the presence of mind to 
think of delivering ourselves from him by his 
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death. This enterprise however, though hard 
to put into execution, was the only design we 
ought naturally to have formed. 

We thought upon several other things, but de- 
termined nothing; so that, submitting to what it 
should please God to order concerning us, we 
spent the day in running about the island, for 
fruits and herbs to sustain our lives. When even- 
ing came we sought for a place to lie in, but 
found none; so that we were forced, whether we 
would or not, to return to the palace. 

The giant failed not to come back, and su es 
once More upon one of our companions : A ter 
which he slept, and snored till day, and then went 
out and left us as formerly. Our condition was 
so very terrible, that several of my comrades de- 
signed to throw themselves into the sea, rather 
than die so strange a death; and those who were 
of this mind, argued with the rest to follow their 
example. Upon which one of the company an- 
swered, that we were forbid to destroy ourselves ; 
but, allowing it to be lawful, it was more reason- 
able to think of a way to rid ourselves of the 
barbarous tyaxnt, who designed so cruel a death 
for us. 

Having thought of a project for that end, I 
communicated the same to my comrades, who ap- 
proved it. Brethren, said I, you know there is a 
grent deal of timber floating upon the coast; if 
you will be advised by me, let us make several 
floats of it that may carry us, and when they are 
done, leave them there till we think fit to make 
use of them. In the mean time, we will execute 
the design to deliver ourselves from the giant ; 
and if it succeed, we may stay here with patience 
till some ship pass by, that may carry us out of 
this fatal island; but if it happen to miscarry, we 
will speedily get to our floats, and put to sea. I 
confess, that, by exposing ourselves to the fury of 
the waves, we run a risk of losing our lives; but 
if we do, is it not better to be buried in the sca, 
than in the entrails of this monster, who has al- 
ready devoured two of us? My advice relished, 
and we made floats capable of carrying three per- 
sons each. 

We returned to the palace towards the even- 
ing, and the giant arrived a little while after. We 
were forced to conclude on seeing another of our 
comrades roasted. But at last revenged ourselves 
on the brutish giant thus. After he had made 
an end of his cursed supper, he lay down on his 
back, and fell asleep. As soon as we heard him 
snore, * according to his custom, nine of the 
boldest among us, and myself, took each of us a 
spit, and putting the points of them into the fire 
till they were burning hot, we thrust them into 
his eye all at once, and blinded him. The pain 
occasioned him to make a frightful cry, and to 
get up, and stretch out his hands, in order to sa- 
crifice some of us to his rage ; but we ran to such 
places as he could not find us, and, after having 
sought for us in vain, he groped for the gate, and 
went out howling dreadfully. 
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We went out of the palace after the giant, and 
came to the shore, where we had left our floats, 
and put them immediately into the sea. We 
waited till day, in order to get upon them in case 
the giant came towards us with any guide of his 
own species ; but we hoped, if he did Sok ap 
by sun-rising, and give over his howling, which 
we still heard, that he would die; and if that 
happened to be the case, we resolved to stay in 
that island, and not to risk our lives upon the 
floats; but day had scarce appeared, when we 
perceived our cruel enemy, accompanied with 
two others almost of the same size, leading him; 
and a great number more coming before him, 
with a very quick pace. 

When we saw this, we made no delay, but got 
immediately upon our floats, and rowed off from 
the shore. The giants, who perceived this, took 
up great stones, and running to the shore, enter- 
ed the water up to the middle, and threw so ex- 
actly, that they sunk all the floats but that I was 
upon, and all my Sop except the two 
with me, were drowned. We rowed with all our 
might, and got out of the reach of the giants. But 
when we got out to sca, we were exposed to the 
mercy of the waves and winds, and tossed about 
sometimes on one side, and sometimes on ano- 
ther, and spent that night and the following day 
under a cruel uncertainty as to our fate; but 
next morning we had the good luck to be thrown 
upon an island, where we landed with much joy. 
We found excellent fruit there, that gave us great 
relicf, so that we pretty well recovered our 
strength. In the evening we fell asleep on the 
bank of the sea; but were awaked by the noise 
of # serpent as long as a palm-tree, whose scales 
made a rustling as he creeped along. He swale 
lowed up one of my comrades, notwithstanding 
his loud cries, and the efforts he made to rid him- 
sclf from the serpent; which, shaking him seve- 
ral times against the ground, crushed him, and 
we could here him gnaw and tear the poor wretch’s 
bones, when we had fled at a great distance from 
him. Next day we saw the serpent again, to our 
great terror; when I cried out, O heaven, to 
what dangers are we exposed! We rejoiced yes- 
terday at our having escaped from the cruelty of 
a giant, and the rage of the waves ; and now are 
— fallen into another danger altogether as ter- 
rible. 

As we walked about, we saw a large tall tree, 
upon which we designed to pass the following 
night, for our security; and having satisfied our 
hunger with fruit, we mounted it accordingly. A 
little while after, the serpent came hissing to the 
root of the trec, raised itself up against the 
trunk of it, and meeting with my comrade, who 
sat lower than I, swallowed him at once, and 
went off. 

I staid upon the tree till it was day, and then 
came down more like a dead man than one alive, 
expecting the same fate with my two compe- 
nions.—This filled me with horror, so that I was 





* It would seem the Arabien author has taken this story from Homer's Odyssey. 
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going to throw mysclf into the sea; but nature 

mpting us to a desire to live as long as we can, 

wi this temptation to despair, and sub- 

mitted myself to the will of God, who disposes 
of our lives at his p'easure. 

In the mean time, I gathcred together a great 
yong smal] wood, brambles, and dry thorns, 
and making them up into faggots, made a great 
circle with them round the trec, and also tied 
some of them to the branches over my head. 
Having done this, when the evening came, I shut 
myself up within this circle, with this melancho- 

y piece of satisfaction, that I had neglected no- 
thing which could preserve me from the crucl 
destiny with which I was threatened. The ser- 
pent failed not to come at the usual hour, and 
went round the tree, secking for an opportunity 
to devour me, but was prevented by the rampart I 
had made; so that he sat till day, like a cat watch- 
ing in vain for a mouse that has retired toa place 
of safety. When day appeared he retired, but I 
dared not to Jeave my fort until the sun arose. 

T was fatigued with the toil he had put me to, 
and suffered so much by his poisonous breath, 
that death seemed more cligible to me than the 
horror of such a condition. I came down from 
the tree, and, not thinking on the resignation J 
had made to the will of God the preceding day, 
J ran towards the sea, with a design to throw my- 
self into it headlong. God t20k compassion on 
my desperate state; for just as I was going to 
throw myself into the sea, 1 perceived a ship at 
a considerable distance. I called as loud as I 
could, and taking the linen from my turban, 
voli bi it, that they might observe me. This 

the desired effect: all the crew perceived 
me, and the captain sent ime his boat. As soon 
as I came aboard, the merchants and seamen 
flocked about me, to know how I came into that 
desert island ; and after I had told them all that 
befel me, the oldest among them said to me, They 
had several times heard of the giants that dwelt 
in that island ; that they were cannibals, and cat 
men raw as well as roasted: And as to the ser- 
pents, they added, that there were abundance in 
the isle, that hid themselves by day, and came 
abroad at night. After having testified their joy 
at my escaping so many dangers, they brought 
me the best of what they had to cat; and the 
captain seeing that I was all iv rags, was so _ge- 
nerous as to give me one of hi: own suits. We 
were at sea for some timc, touched at several 
islands, and at last landed at that of Salabut, 


where there grows sanders, a wood of great use 
in physic. We entered the port, and came to an 
anchor. The merchants began to unload their 


goods, in order to scll or exchange them. In the 
mean time, the captain came to me, and said, 
Brother, I have here a parcel of guods that belong- 
ed to a merchant, who sailed some time on board 
this ship; and he being dead, I design to dispose 
of them for the benefit of his heirs, when I know 
them. The bales he spoke of lay on the deck ; 
and shewing them to me, he says, There are the 
goods; I hope you will take care to scil them, 
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and you shall have factorage. 1 thanked him that 
he gave me an opportunity to employ myself; 
because I hated to be idle. 

The clerk of the ship took an account of all the 
bales, with the names of the merchants to whom 
they belonged. And when he asked the captain 
in whose name he should enter those he gave me 
the charge of, Enter them, says the captain, in 
the name of Sindbad the sailor. I could not hear 
myself named without some emotion ; and look- 
ing stedfastly on the captain, I knew him to be 
the person, who, in my second voyage, had left 
me in the island where I fell asleep by a brook, 
and set sail without me, or sending to see for 
me. But I could not remember him at first, he 
was so much altered since I saw him. 

And as for him, who believed me to be dead, 
I could not wonder at his not knowing me. But 
captain, says I, was the merchant’s name, to 
whom thosc bales belonged, Sindbad? Yes, replies 
he, that was his name; he came from Bagdad, 
and embarked on board my ship at Balsora. One 
day, when we landed at an island to take water 
and other refreshments, I know not by what mis- 
take, I set sail without observing that he did not 
reimbark with us; neither I nor the merchants 
perceived it till four hours after. We had the 
wind in our stern, and so fresh a gale, that it 
was not then possible for us to tack about for him. 
You believe him then to be dead, says I? Cer- 
tainly, answers he. No, captain, says 1, look up- 

on me, and you may know that Iam Sindbad, 
whom you left in that desert island; I fell aslee 
by a brook, and when I awaked, I found all the 
company gone. At these words the captain 
looked stedfastly upon me ; and having consider- 
ed me atontively: new me at last, embraced nie, 
and said, God be praised that fortune has sup- 
plied my defect. There are your goods, which I 
always took care to preserve, and to make the 
best of them at every port where I touched. I 
restore them to you with the profit I have made 
of them. J took them from him, and at the same 
time acknowledged how much I owed to him. 

From the isle of Salabat, we went to another, 
where I furnished myself with cloves, cinnamon, 
and other spices. As we sailed from that island, 
we saw a tortoise that was twenty cubits in length 
and breadth. We observed also a fish which 
looked like a cow, and gave milk, and its shin is 
so hard, that they usually make bucklers of it. I 
saw another which had the shape and colour of a 
camel. In short, after a long voyage, I arrived 
at Balsora, and from thence returned to this city 
of Bagdad, with so much riches, that I knew not 
what I had. I gave a great deal to the poor, 
and bought another great estate to what I had 
already. 

Thus Sindbad finished thehistory of his third 
voyage ; zave another hundred sequins to Hind- 
bad, invited him to dinner again next day, and to 
hear the story of his fourth voyage. Hindbad and 
the company retired; and next day, when they 
returned, Sindbad, after dinner, continued the 
story of his adventures. 


The fourth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


Tue pleasure, says he, and the divertisements I 
took after my third voyage, had not charms 
enough to divert me from another. I was again 
prevailed upon by my passion for traffic, and cu- 
riosity to see new things. I therefore put my 
affairs in order, and having provided a stock of 
goods fit for the places where I designed to trade, 
I set out on my journey. I took the way of Per- 
sia, of which | travelled several provinces, and 
then arrived at a port, where I embarked. We 
set sail, and having touched at several ports of 
Terra Firma, and some of the Easter islands, we 
put out to sea, and were seized by such a sudden 
gust of wind, as obliged the captain to furl his 
sails, and to take all other necessary precautions 
to prevent the danger that threatencd us: But 
all was in vain; our endeavours took no effect ; 
the sails were torn in a thousand pieces, and the 
ship was stranded, so that a great many of the 
merchants and seamen were drowned, and the 
cargo lost. 

I had the good fortune with several of the mer- 
chants and mariners, to get a plank, and we were 
carried by the current to an island which lay be- 
fore us. There we found fruit and fountain-wa- 
ter, which preserved our lives. We staid all night 
near the place where the sea cast us ashore, with- 
out consulting what we should do, our misfortune 
had dispirited us so much. 

Next morning, as soon as the sun was up, we 

rulked from the shore, and advancing into the 
island, saw some houses, to which we went: and 
as soon as we came thither, we were encom- 
passed by a great number of blacks, who scized 
us, shared us among them, and carried us to their 
respective habitations. 

I, and five of my comrades, were carried to 
one place; they made us sit down immediately, 
and gave us a certain herb, which they made signs 
to us to cat. My comrades, not taking notice 
that the blacks cat none of it themselves, consult- 
ed only the satisfying their own hunger, and fell 
a-eating with greediness. But I, suspecting some 
trick, would not so much as taste it, which hap- 
pened well for me; for in a little time after, I 
perceived my companions had lost their senses, 
and that, when they spoke to me, they knew not 
what they said. 

The blacks filled us afterwards with rice, pre- 
‘ashen with oil of cocoas ; and my comrades, who 

ad lost their reason, eat of it greedily. I eat of 
it also; but very sparingly. The blacks gave us 
that herb at first, on purpose to deprive us of our 
senses, that we might not be aware of the sad 
destiny prepared for us; and they gave us rice 
on purpose to fatten us; for, being cannibals, 
their design was to eat us as soon as we grew fat. 
They did accordingly eat my comrades, who were 
not sensible of their condition: but my senses 
being entire, you may easily guess, gentlemen, 
that, instead of growing fat, as the rest did, I grew 
leaner every day. The fear of death, under which 
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I laboured, turned all my food into poison. I 
fell into a languishing distemper, which proved 
my safety ; for the blacks, having killed and cat up 
my companions, seeing me to be withered, lean, 
and sick, deferred my death till another time. 

Meanwhile, I had a great deal of liberty, so 
that there was scarce any notice taken of what I 
did ; and this gave me an opportunity one day to 
get at a distance from the houses, and to make 
my escape. An old man, who saw me and sus- 
pected my design, called to me as loud as he could 
to return; but, instead of obeying him, I redou- 
bled my pace, and quickly got out of sight. At 
that time there was none but the old man about 
the houses, the rest being abroad, and not to 
come home till night, which was pretty usual with 
them. Therefore, being sure that they could not 
come time enough to pursue me, | went on till 
night, when | stopped to rest a little, and to eat. 
some of the provisions I had taken care for ; but 
I speedily set forward again, and travelled seven 
days, avoiding those places which seemed to be 
inhabited, and lived for the most part upon cocoa 
nuts, which served me both for meat and drink. 
On the eighth day I came near the sea, and saw 
all of a sudden white [eerie like myself, guther- 
ing of pepper, of which there was great plenty in 
that this 1 took to be a good omen, and 
went to them without any scruple. 

The people who gathered pepper came to meet 
me: As soon as they saw me, and asked me, in 
Arahic, who I was, and whence I came? I was 
overjoyed to hear them speak in my own lan- 
guage, and willingly satisfied their curiosity, by 
giving them an account of my shipwreck, and how 
I fell into the hands of the blacks. Those blacks, 
replied they, eat men; and by what miracle did 
you escape their cruelty ? I told them the same 
story I now told you, at which they were won- 
derfully surprised. 

1 staid with them till they had gathered their 

uantity of pepper, and then sailed with them to 
the island from whence they came. They pre- 
sented me to their king, who was a prince: 
he had the patience to hear the relation of my 
adventures, which surprised him; and he after- 
wards gave me cloaths, and commanded care to 
be taken of me. 

The island was very well peopled, plentiful of 
every thing, and the capital was a place of great 
trade. This agreeable place of retreat was very 
comfortable to me after my misfortune, and the 
kindness of this generous prince towards me 
completed my satisfaction. In a word, there was 
not a person more in favour with him than my- 
self, and by consequence every man in court and 
city sought how to oblige me; so that in a very 
little time I was looked upon rather as a native 
than a stranger. 

I observed one thing which to me looked ve 
extraordinary ; all the people, the king him 
not excepied. rode their horses without bridle or 
stirrups. This made me one day take the liber- 
ty to ask the king how that came to pass? His 
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majesty answered, that I talked to him of things 
which nobody knew the use of in his dominions. 

I went immediately to a workman, and gave 
him a model for making the stock of a saddle. 
When that was done, I covered it myself with vel- 
vet and leather, and embroidered it with gold. 
I afterwards went to a lock-smith, who made me 
a bridle according to the pattern I shewed him, 
and then he also made me some stirrups. When 
I had all things completed, I presented them to 
the king, and put them upon one of his horses. 
His majesty mounted immediately, and was so 
mightily pleased with them, that he testified his 
satisfaction by large presents to me. J could not 
avoid making several others for his ministers and 
principal officers of his household, who all of them 
made ine presents that enriched me in a little 
time. I also made for the people of best quality 
in the city, which gained me great reputation and 
regard from every body. 

As I made my court very exactly to the king, 
he says to me onc day, Sindbad, I love thee ; and 
all my subjects who know thee, treat thee accord- 
ing to my example. I have one thing to de- 
mand of thee, which thou must grant. Sir, an- 
awercd J, there is nothing but what I will do, asa 
mark of my obedience to your majesty, whose 
powe: over me is absolute. J have a mind thou 
shouldest marry, replies he, that so thou mavest 
stay in my dominions, and think no more of th 
own country. I dared not resist the Princes will, 
and he gave me onc of the ladies of his court, a 
noble, beautiful, chaste, and rich lady. The ce- 
remonies of inarriage being over, I went anddwelt 
with the lady, and for some time we lived in per- 
fect harmony. I was not, however, very well 
satisfied with my condition; and therefore de- 
signed to make my escape on the first occasion, 
and to return to Bagdad ; which my present set- 
tlement, how advantageous soever, could not 
make me forget. 

While I was thinking on this, the wife of one 
of my neighbours, with whom I had contracted 
a very strict friendship, fell sick, and died. I 
went to see and comfort him in his affliction ; 
and finding him swallowed up with sorrow, I said 
to him as soon as I saw him, God preserve you, 
and grant you a long life. Alas! replies he, how 
do you think I should obtain that favour you wish 
me ? I have not above an hou: to live. Pray, says 
I, do not entertain such a melancholy thought ; 
I hope it will not be so, but that J shall enjoy 

our renarr f for many years. I wish you, says 

e, a long life; but for me, my days are at an 
end, for I must be buried this day with my wife. 
* This is a law which our ancestors established in 
this island, and always observed it inviolably. 
The living husband 1s interred with the dead 
wife, and the living wife with the dead husband. 
ee can save me; every one must submit to 

aw. 

While he was entertaining me with an account 
of this barbarous custom, the very hearing of 
which ee me cruelly, his kindred, friends, 
and neighbours came in a body to assist at the 
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funeral. They put on the corpse the woman’s 
richest apparel, as if it had been her wedding day, 
and dressed her with all her jewels; then they 
put her into an open coffin, and lifting it up, be- 
gan their march to the place of burial. The hus- 
band walked at the head of the company, and 
followed the corpse. They went up to an high 
mountain, and, when they came thither, took up 
a great stone, which covered the mouth of a very 
deep pit, and let down the corpse with all its ap- 

arel and jewels. Then the husband, embracing 
1i3 kindred and friends, suffered himself to be 
put into another open coffin without resistance, 
with a pot of water, and seven little loaves, and 
was let down in the same manner they let down 
his wife. The mountain was pretty long, and 
reached to the sca. The ceremony being over, 
they covered the hole again with the stone, and 
returned, 

It is needless, gentlemen, for me to tell you, 
that I was the only melancholy spectator of this 
funeral: whereas the rest were scarcely moved 
at it, the thing was so customary to them. I 
could not forbear speaking my thoughts of this 
matter to the king: Sir, says I, I cannot enough 
admire at the strange custom in this country, of 
burying the living with the dead. I have been a 
great traveller, and seen many countries, but 
never heard of so cruel a law. What do you 
mean, Sindbad ? says the king ; itisacommon law ; 
J shall be interred with the queen my wife, if she 
dic first. But, sir, says I, may I presume to de- 
mand of your majesty, if strangers be obliged to 
observe this law? Without doubt, replies the 
king, (smiling at the occasion of my question,) 
they are not exempted, if they be married in this 
island. 

I went home very melancholy at this answer ; 
for the fear of my wife’s dying first, and that I 
should be interred alive with her, occasioned me 
to have very mortifying reflections. But there 
was no remedy, I must have patience, and sub- 
mit to the will of God. I trembled, however, at 
every little indisposition of my wife: but, alas! 
in a little time my fears came upon me all at 
once; for she fell sick, and died in a few days. 

You may judge at my sorrow: To be interred 
alive, seemed to me as deplorable an end as to 
be devoured by cannibals. But I must submit ; 
the king and all his court would honour the fu- 
neral with their presence, and the most conside- 
rable people of the city did the like. When all 
was ready for the ceremony, the corpse was put 
into a coffin, with all her jewels and magnificent 
apparel. The cavalcade was begun; and, as se- 
cond actor in this doleful tragedy, I went next 
the corpse, with my eyes full of tears, bewailing 
my deplorable fate. Before I came to the moun- 
tain, 1 made an essay on the minds of the spec- 
tators; I addressed myself to the king in the 
first place, and then to all those who were round 
me, and bowing before them to the earth, to kiss the 
border of their garments, I prayed them to have 
compassion upon me. Consider, said I, that I 
am a stranger, and ought not to be subject to 
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this rigorous law, and that I have another wife 
and children in my own country.* It was to no 
purpose for me to speak thus, no soul was mov- 
ed at it; on the contrary, they made haste to let 
down my wife’s corpse into the pit, and put me 
down the next moment in an open coffin, with a 
vessel full of water, and seven loaves. In short, 
the fatal ceremony being performed, they cover- 
ed up the mouth of the pit, notwithstanding the 
excess of my grief, and my lamentable cries. 

As I came near the bottom, I discovered, by help 
of the light that came from above, the nature of 
this subterranean place: it was a vast long cave, 
and might be about fifty fathom deep. IT immedi- 
ately smelt an insufferable stench, procceding from 
the multitudes of dead corpses which I saw on 
the mght and left; nay, I fancied that I heard 
some of them sigh out their last. However, 
when I got down, I immediately left my coffin, 
and getting at a distance from the corpse, held 
my nose, and lay down upon the ground, where 
I staid a long time, bathed in tears. Then re- 
flecting on my sad lot, it is true, said I, that God 
disposes all things according to the decrees of his 
providence ; but, poor Sindbad, art not thou thy- 
self the cause of thy being brought to die so 
strange a death? Would to God thou hadst pe- 
rished in some of those tempests which thou hast 
escaped! Then thy death had not been so lin- 
gering and terrible in all its circumstances. But 
thou hast drawn all this upon thyself by thy cur- 
sed avarice. Ah, unfortunate wretch ! Shouldest 
thou not rather have staid at home, and quictly 
enjoyed the fruits of thy labour? 

Such were the vain complaints with which I 
made the cave to echo, beating my head and 
stomach out of rage and despair, and abandoning 
myself to the most afflicting thoughts. Never- 
theless, I must tell you, that, instead of calling 
death to my assistance in that miserable condi- 
tion, I felt still an inclination to live, and to do 
all 1 could to prolong my days. I went groping 
about, with my nose stopped, for the bread and 
water that was in my coffin, and took sume of it. 
Though the darkness of the cave was so great 
that I could not distinguish day and night, yet I 
always found my coffin again, and the cave seem- 
ed to be more spacious and fuller of corpses than 
it appeared to me at first. I lived for some days 
upon my bread and water; which being all spent, 
at last 1 prepared for death. 

As I was thinking of death, I heard the stone 
lifted from the mouth of the cave, and immedi- 
ately the corspe of a man was let down. When 
men are reduced to necessity, it is natural for 
them to come to extreme resolutions. While 
they let down the woman, I approached the 
place where her coffin was to be put, and as soon 
as I perceived they were covering the mouth of 
the cave, I gave the unfortunate wretch two or 
three great blows over the head, with a large 
bone that I found, which stunned, or, to say the 
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truth, killed her. I committed this inhuman ace 
tion merely for the sake of her bread and water 
that was in her coffin, and thus I had provisions 
for some days more. When that was spent, 
they let down another dead woman, and a live 
man; I killed the man in the same manner; 
and, as good luck would have it for me, there was 
then a sort of mortality in the town, so that by 
this means I did not want for provisions. 

Once day, as I had dispatched another woman, 
I heard something walking, and blowing or pant- 
ing as it walked. I advanced towards that side 
from whence I heard the noise; and, upon m 
approach, the thing puffed and blew harder, as if 
it had been running away from me: I followed 
the noise, and the thing seemed to stop some- 
times, but always fled and blew as I approached. 
I followed it su long, and so far, till at last 1 per- 
ceived a light, resembling a star: I went on to- 
wards that light, and sometimes lost sight of it, 
but always found it again ; and at last discovered 
that it came through a hole in the rock, large 
cnough for a man to get out at. 

Upon this, I stopped some time to rest my- 
self, being much fatigued with pursuing this dis- 
covery so fast: Afterwards coming up to the 
hole, I went out at it, and found myself upon 
the bank of the sca. I leave you to guess at the 
excess of my joy ; it was such, that I could scarce 
persuade myself of its being real. 

But when I was recovered from my surprise, 
and convinced of the truth of the matter, I found 
the thing which I had followed, and heard puff 
and blow, to be a creature which came out of the 
sea, and was accustomed to enter at that hole, 
to feed upon the dead carcases. 

I considered the mountain, and perceived it to 
be situated betwixt the sea and the town, but 
without any passage or way to communicate with 
the latter, the nal on the side of the sea were 
so rugged and steep. I fell down upon the shore 
to thank God for this mercy, and afterwards en- 
tered the cave again to fetch bread and water, 
which I did eat by dav-light with a better appe- 
tite than I had done since my interment in the 
dark hole. 

I returned thither again, and groped about 
among the biers for all the diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, gold bracelets, and rich stuffs I could find; 
these I brought to the shore, and tying them up 
neatly into bales, with the cords that let down 
the coffins, I laid them together upon the bank, 
waiting till some ship passed by, without any fear 
of rain, for it was not then the season. 

After two or three days, I perceived a ship 
that had but just come out of the harbour, and 
passed near the place where I was. I made a 
sign with the linen of my turban, and called to 
them as loud asI could: They heard me, and 
sent a boat to bring me on board. When the 
mariners asked by what misfortune I came thither? 
I told them that I suffered shipwreck two days 
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, and made shift to get ashore with the goods 
ey saw. It was ha for me that those 
people did not consider the place where I was, 
nor enquire into the probability of what I told 
them, but without any more ado, took me on 
board with my goods. When I came to the ship, 
the captain was so well pleased to have saved me, 
and so much taken up with his own affairs, that 
he also took the story of my pretended shipwreck 
n trust, and generously refused some jewels 
which I offered him. 

We passed by several islands, and among others, 
that called the isle of Bells, about ten days sail 
from Serendib, with a regular wind, and six from 
that of Kela, where we landed. This island pro- 
duces lead-mines, Indian canes, and excellent 
camphire. 

The king of the isle of Bells,* which is about 
two days journey in extent, is also subject to him. 
The in cabitants are so barbarous, that they still 
eat human flesh. After we had finished our com- 
merce in that island, we put to sea azuin, and 
touched at several other ports; at last I arrived 
happily at Bagdad with infinite riches, of which 
it is needless to trouble you with the detail. Out 
of thankfulness to God for his mercies, I gave 
greet alms for the entertainment of several 
mosques, and for the subsistence of the poor, 
and employed myself wholly tn enjoying my kin- 
dred and friends, and making good cheer with 
them. 

Here Sindhad finished the relation of | his 
fourth voyage, which was more surprising to the 
company than all the three former. IIe gave a 
new present of a hundred sequins to Hindbad, 
Whoin he prayed to return with the rest next day 
at the same hour, to dine with him and to hear 
the story of his fifth voyage. Hindbad and the 
rest of fia guests took leave of him, and retired. 
Next morning when all met, they sat down at 
table; and when dinner was over, Sindbad began 
the relation of his fifth voyage. 


The fifth Voyage of Senbad the Sailor. 


THE pleasures J enjoyed had again charms enough 
to e me forget all the troubles and calamities 
I had undergone, without curing me of my incli- 
nation to make new voyages. Therefore I bought 
goods, ordered them to be pached up and load- 
ed, and set out with them tor the best seaports; 
and there, that I might not be obliged to depend 
upon a captain, but lave a ship at my own com- 
mand, I staid till one was built on purpose, at my 
own charge. When the ship was ready, I went 
on board with my goods ; but not having enough 
to load her, I on board me several merchants 
of different nations with their merchandise. 

We sailed with the first fair wind, and after a 
long navigation, the first place we touched at was 
a desart island, where we found an egg of 4 roc, 

ual in bigness with that I formerly mentioned. 

ere was a young roc in it just ready to be 


hatched, and the bill of it began to appear. 
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The merchants, whom I had taken on board 
my ship, and who landed with me, broke the egg 
with hatchets, and made a hole in it, from whence 
they pulled out the young roc piece after piece, 
and roasted it. I had earnestly dissuaded them 
from meddling with the egg, but they would not 
listen to me. 

Scarce had they made an end of their treat, 
when there appeared in the air, at a considerable 
distance from us, two great clouds. The captain 
whom J hired to sail my ship, knowing by expe- 
rience what it meant, cried that it was the he 
and the she roc that belonged to the young one, 
and pressed us to reimbark with all speed, to pre- 
vent the misfortune which he saw would other- 
wise befal us. We made haste to do so, and set 
sail with all possible diligence. 

In the mean time the two rocs approached with 
a frightful noise, which they redoubled when they 
saw the egy broke, and their young one gone. But 
having 2 mind to avenge themselves, they flew 
back towards the place from whence they came, 
and disappeared for some time, while we made 
ul the sal we could, to prevent that which un- 
happily befel us. 

Phey returned, and we observed that each of 
them carried between their talons stones, or ra- 
ther rocks of a monstrous size. When they came 
directly over my ship, they hovered, and one of 
them Ict fall a stone; but by the dexterity of the 
steersman, who turned the ship with the rudder, 
it missed us, and falling by the side of the ship 
into the sea, divided the water so, that we almost 
could see to the bottom. The other roc, to our 
misfortune, threw the stone, so exactly upon the 
middle of the ship, that it split in a thousand pie- 
ces. The marimers and passengers were all kill- 
ed by the stone or sunk. I myself, had the Jast 
fate; but as 1 came up again, I catched hold, by 
good fortune, of a piece of the wreck, and swim- 
ming sometimes with one hand, and sometimes 
with the other, but always holding fast my board, 
the wind and tide being for me, I came to an 
island, whose bank was very steep; I overcame 
that difficulty however, ee en ashore. 

I sat down upon the grass, to recover myself a 
little from my fatigue, after which I got up, and 
went into the island to view it. It seemed to be 
a delicious garden. I found trees every where, 
some of them bearing green and others ripe fruits, 
and streams of fresh pure water, with pleasant 
windings and turnings. I eat of the fruits, which 
T found excellent ; and drank of the water, which 
was very pleasant. 

Night being come, I lay down upon the grass, 
in a convenient place cnough; but I could not 
sleep an hour at 2 time, my mind was so disturb- 
ed with the fear of being alone in so desart a place. 
Thus I spent best part of the night in fretting, 
and reproaching myself for my imprudence in not 
staying at home, rather than undertaking this last 
voyage. These reflections carried me so far, that 
I began to form a design against my own life; 
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but day-light dispersed those melancholy thoughts, 
and I got up, and walked among the trees, but 
not without apprehensions of danger. 

When I was a little advanced into the island, 
I saw an old man, who to me seemed very weak 
and feeble. He sat upon the bank of a stream, 
and at first I took him to be one who had been 
shipwrecked as myself. I went towards him, and 
saluted him ; but he only bowed his head a little. 
I asked him what he did there; but instead of an- 
swering me, he made a sign for me to take him 
upon my back, and carry him over the brook, sig- 
nifying that it was to gather fruit. 

] believed him really tostand in need of my help, 
so I took him upon my back, and, having carried 
him over, bid him get down, and for that end stoop- 
ed, that he might get off with ease ; but instead 
of that, (which I laugh at every time I think on 
it) the old man, who to me appeared very decrepid, 
clasped his legs nimbly about my neck, and then 
I perceived his skin to be like that of a cow.— 
He sat astride me, upon a shoulders, and held 
my throat so strait, that I thought he would have 
strancled me, the fright of which made me faint 
away, and fall down. 

Notwithstanding my fainting, the ill-nmatured 
old fellow kept fast about my neck, but opencd 
his legs a little to give me time to recover my 
breath. When I had done so, he thrust one of 
his fect against my stomach, and struck me so 
rudely on the side with the other, that he forced 
ine to rise up against my will. Being got up, he 
made me walk under the trees, and forced me 
now and then to stopto gather and eat such fruit as 
we found. He never left me all day; and when I 
lay down to rest me by night, he laid himself 
down with me, pone always fast about my neck. 
Every morning he pus ed me, to make me awake ; 
and afterwards obliged me to get up and walk, 
and pressed me with his feet. You may judge 
then, gentlemen, what trouble I was in, to be 
charged with such a burden as I could noways rid 
inyself from. 

One day, I found in my way several dry cala- 
bashes that had fallen from a tree ; I took a large 
one, and, after cleaning it, pressed into it some 
juice of es, which abounded in the island; 
having filled the calubash, I set it in a convenient 
place, and coming hither again some days after, 
I took up my calabash, and setting it to my mouth, 
found the wine to be so good, that it made me 
presently not only forget ny sorrow, but I grew 
vigorous, and was so light-hearted, that I began 
to sing and dance as I walked along. 

The old man perceiving the effect which this 
drink had upon me, and that I carried him with 
more ease than I did before, made a sign for me 
to give him the calabash ; and, the liquor pleasin 
his palate, he drank it all off. There being enoug 
of it to fuddle him, he became drunk immediate- 
ly: and the fumes getting up into his head, he 

n to sing his manner, and to dance with 

his breech upon my shoulders. His jolting 
t made him vomit, and he loosened his legs 
about me by degrees ; so, finding that he did 
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not press me as before, I threw him upon the 
ground, where he lay without motion, and then 

took up a great stone, with which I crushed his 
head to pieces. 

I was extremely rejoiced to be freed thus for 
ever from this cursed old fellow, and walked upon 
the bank of the sea, where I met the crew of a ship 
that had cast anchor to take in water, and re- 
fresh themsclves. They were extremely surpri- 
sed to see me, and to hear the particulars of my 
adventures. You fell, said they, into the hands 
of the Old Man of the Sea, and are the first that 
ever escaped strangling by him. He never lett 
those he had once made himself master of, till he 
destroyed them ; and he has madethisisland famous 
bythe number of men he has slain, so that the mer- 
chants and mariners who landed upon it dared 
not to advance into the island but in numbers to- 
gether. 

After having informed me of those things, they 
carried me with them to the ship; the captain re- 
ceived me with great satisfaction, when they told 
him what had befallen me. He put out again to 
sea; and, after some days sail, we arrived at the 
harbour of a great city, whose houses were built 
with good stone. 

Onc of the merchants of the ship, who had 
taken me into his friendship, obliged me to go 
along with him, and carried me to a place ap- 
pointed for a retreat for foreign merchants. Tle 
gave me a great bag, and, having recommended 
me to some people of the town who used to ga- 
ther cocoas, he desired them to take me with 
them to do the like: Go, says he, follow them, 
and do as you see them do, and do not separate 
from them, otherwise you endanger your life.— 
Having thus spoke, he gave me provisions for the 
journey, and I went with thei. 

We came to a great forest of trees, extreme 
straight and tall, and their trunks were so smooth 
that it was not possible for any man to climb up 
to the branches that bore the fruit. All the trees 
were cocoa trees; and when we entered the fo- 
rest, we saw a great number of apes, of several 
sizes, that fled as soon as they perceived us, and 
climbed up to the tops of the trees with surpri- 
sing swiftness. 

The merchants with whom T was, gathered 
stones, and threw them at the apes on the 
tops of the trees. I did the same, and the apes 
out of revenge threw cocoa-nuts at us as fast, 
and with such gestures, as sufficiently testified 
their anger and resentment: we gathered up the 
cocoas, and from time to time threw stones to 
provoke the apes; so that by this stratagem we 
filled our bags with cocoa-nuts, which it hud been 
impossible for us to have done otherwise. 

hen we had gathered our number, we return- 
ed to the city, where the merchant who sent me 
tarthe forest, gave me the value of the cocoas I 
: Go on, says he, and do the like every 
day, until you have got money enough to 
you home. I thanked him for his good advice, 
and insensibly gathered together so many cocoas 
as amounted to a considerable sun. 
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The vessel in which I came, sailed with the 
merchants, who loaded her with cocoas. I ex- 
pected the arrival of another, which landed ° 
ily for the like loading. I embarked on 
the same all the cocoas that belonged to me; 
and when she was ready to sail, I went and took 
leave of the merchant who had been so kind 
to me; but he could not embark with me, be- 
cause he had not finished his affairs. 

We set sail towards those islands where pepper 
grows in great plenty. From thence we went to 
the isle of Comari,* where the best sort of wood 
of aloes grows, and whose inhabitants have made 
it an inviolable law to themselves to drink no 
wine, nor to suffer any place of debauch. I ex- 
cuanged my cocoas in these two islands for pep- 
per, and wood of alocs, and went with the other 
merchants a pearl-fishing. I hired divers, who 
fetched me up those that were very large and 

ure. J embarked joyfully in a vessel that happi- 
i, arrived at Balsora; froin thence I returned to 

agdad, where I made vast sums of my pepper, 
wood of aloes, and pearls. JF gave the tenth of 
iny giins in alins, as J had done upon my return 
from my other voyages, and endeavoured to ease 
myself from my fatigues by diversions of all 
sorta. 

When Sindbad had done with his story, he 
ordercd one hundred sequins to Hindbad, who 
retired with all the other guests ; but next morn- 
ing the same company returned to dine with 
rich Sindbad; who, after having treated them 
as formerly, demanded audience, and gave tlic 
following account of his sixth voyage. 


The Sexth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


GENTLEMEN, says he, you long, withont doubt, 
to know how, after being shipwrecked five times, 
and escaping so many dangers, I could resolve 
again to try my fortune, and expose myself to 
new hardships. 1 am etoalstin ut it myself, 
when I think on it, and must certainly have been 
induced to it by my stars. But be that as it will, 
after a year’s rest, I prepared for a sixth voyage, 
notwithstanding the prayers of my kindred and 
friends, who did all that was possible to prevent 
me. 

Instead of taking my way by the Persian gulph, 
I travelled once more through several provinces 
of Persia, and the Indies, and arrived at a sea- 
port, where I embarked aboard a ship, the cap- 
tain of which was resolved on a long voyage. 

It was very long indeed, but at the same time 
so unfortunate, that the captain and pilot lost 
their course, so as they knew not where they 
were. They found it at last, but we had no 
ground to rejoice at it. We were all seized with 
extraordinary fear, when we saw the captain quit 
his post, and cry out. He threw off his turban, 
vulled the hair of his beard, and beat his head 
ike a madman. We asked him the reason, and 
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he answered, that ne was in the most dangerous 
place in all the sea; A rapid current carries the 
an along with it; and we shall all of us perish 
in less than a quarter of an hour. Pray to God 
to deliver us from this danger ; we cannot escape 
it, if he do not take pity on us. At these words 
he ordered the sails to be changed ; but all the 
ropes broke, and the ship, without any possibility 
of helping it, was carried by the current to the 
foot of an inaccessible mountain, where she was 
run ashore, and broke to pieces, yet 50 as we 
saved our lives, our provisions, and the best of 
our goods. 

This being over, the captain says to us, God 
has now done what he pleased; we may every 
man dig our grave here, and bid the world adieu : 
for we arc all in so fatal a place, that none ship- 
wrecked here, did ever return to their homes 
again. His discourse xfflicted us mortally, and 
we embraced onc another with tears in our eyes, 
bewailing our deplorable lot. 

The mountain, at the foot of which we were 
cast, was the coast of a very long and large island. 
This coast was covered all over with wrecks ; 
and by the vast number of men’s bones we saw 
every where, and which filled us with horror, we 
concluded that abundance of people had died 
there. It is also incredible to tell, what a quan- 
tity of goods and riches we found cast ashore 
there. All those objects served only to augment 
our grief. Whereas, in all other places, rivers 
run from their channels into the sea, here a great 
river of fresh water runs out of the sea into a dark 
cave, whose entrance is very high and large— 
What is most remarkable in this place is, that 
the stones of the mountain are of crystal, rubies, 
and other precious stones. Here is also a sort 
of fountain of pitch or bitumen, that runs into the 
sea, which thefishes swallow, and then vomit it up 
a turned into ambergris ; and this the waves 
throw upon the beach in great quantities. Here 
grow also trees, most of which are wood of alocs, 
equal in goodness to those of Comari. 

To finish the description of this place, which 
may well be called a aH A since nothing ever re- 
turns from it, it is not possible for a ship to get 
off from it when once they come within such a 
distance of it. If they be drove thither by a 
wind from the sea, the wind and the current ruins 
them ; and if they come into it when a land-wind 
blows, which might seem to favour their getting out 
again, the height of the mountain stops the wind, 
and occasions a calm, so that the force of the cur- 
rent runs them ashore, where they are broken in 
pieces, as ours was; and that which completes 
the misfortune is, that there is no poteibility of 
getting to the top of the mountain, or getting out 
any manner of way. 

e continued upon the shore like men out of 
their senses, and expected death every day. At 
first we divided our provisions as equally as we 
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could, and so every one lived a longer or a short- 
er while, according to their temperance, and the 
use they made of their provisions. 

Those who died first, were interred by the rest ; 

and as for my part, I paid the last duty to all my 
companions. Nor are you to wonder at this; 
for besides that I husbanded the provision that 
fell to my share better than they, I had provi- 
sions of my own, which I did not share with my 
comrades; yet, when I buried the last, I had so 
little remaining, that I thought it could not hold 
out long So that I dug a grave, resolving to lie 
down in it, because there was none left alive to 
inter me. I must confess to you at the same 
time, that while I was thus employed, I could 
not. but reflect upon myself as the cause of my 
own ruin, and repented that I had ever under- 
taken this last voyage. Nor did I stop at reflec- 
tions only, but had well nigh hastened my own 
rk and began to tear my hands with my 
teeth. 
But it pleased God once more to take compas- 
sion on me, and put it in my mind to go to the 
bank of the river, which ran into the great cave ; 
where, considering the river with great attention, 
I said to myself, this river, which runs thus un- 
der ground, must come out somewhere or other. 
If J make a float, and leave myself to the current, 
it will bring me to some inhabited country, or 
drown me. [f I be drowned, I lose nothing, but 
only change one kind of death for another ; and 
if I get out of this fatal place, I shall not only a- 
void the sad fate of my comrades, but pe 
find some new occasion of enriching myself. 
Who knows but fortune waits, upon my getting 
off this dangerous shelve, to compensate my ship- 
wreck with usury. 

After this, I immediately went to work on a 
float. I made it of good large pieces of timber 
and cables, for I had choice of them, and tied 
them together so strong, that I had made a ver 
solid little float. When I had finished it, I load- 
ed it with some bales of rubies, emeralds, amber- 
fn 8, rock-crystal, and rich stuffs. Having ba- 
anced all my cargo exactly, and fastencd them 
well to the float, I went on board it with two lit- 
tle oars that I had made; and leaving it to the 
course of the river, I resigned myself to the will 
of God. 

As soon as J came into the cave, J lost all 
light, and the stream carried me I knew not whi- 
ther. Thus I sailed some days in perfect dark- 
ness, and once found the arch so low, that it very 
nigh broke my head, which made me very cau- 
tious afterwards to avoid the like danger. All 
this while I eat nothing but what was just neces- 
sary to support nature ; yet, notwithstanding this 
frugality, all my provisions were spent. Then a 
pleasing sleep seized upon me ; I cannot tell how 
ong it continued; but when I awaked, I was 
surprised to find myself in the middle of a vast 
country, at the brink of a river, where my float 
was tied, amidst a great number of negroes. I 

t up as soon as I saw them, and saluted them. 

hey spoke to me, but I did not understand their 
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language. I was so transported with joy, that I 
knew not whether I was asleep or awake; but 
bein palsies that I was not asleep, I recited 
the following words in Arabic aloud: Call upon 
the Almighty, and he will help thee ; thou need- 
est not perplex thyself about any thing else ; shut 
thy eyes, and while thou art asleep, God will 
change thy bad fortune into good. 

One of the blacks, who understood Arabic, 
hearing me speak thus, came towards me, and 
said, Brother, do not be surprised at us; we are 
inhabitants of this country, and came hither to- 
day to water our fields, by digging little canals 
from this river, which comes out of the neigh- 
bouring mountain. We perceived something 
floating upon the water, went spcedily to sec 
what it was, and perceiving your float, one of us 
swam into the river, and brought it hither, where 
we fastened it, as you sec, wnt you should awake. 
Pray tell us your history, for it must be extraor- 
dinary ; how did you venture yourself into this 
river, and whence did you come? I begged of 
them first to give me something to eat, and then 
I would satisfy their curiosity. They gave me 
several sorts of food ; and when IJ had satisfied 
my hunger, I gave them a true account of all that 
had befallen me, which they listened to with ad- 
miration, As soon as I had finished my discourse, 
they told me, by the person who spoke Arabic, 
and interpreted to them what I said, that it was 
one of the most surprising stories they ever heard, 
and that I must go along with them, and tell it 
to their king myself; the thing is too extraordi- 
nary to be told by any other than the person to 
whom it happened. IT told them I was ready to 
do whatever they pleased. 

They immediately sent for a horse ; which was 
brought them in a little time ; and having made 
me get up upon him, some of them walked be- 
fore me to shew me the way, and the rest took 
my float and cargo, and followed me, 

We marched thus all together till we came to 
the city of Serendib, for it was in that island 
where I landed. The blacks presented me to 
their king. I approached his throne, and saluted 
him as J used to do the kings of the Indies; that 
is to say, I prostrated myself at his fect, and kiss- 
ed the earth. The prince ordered me to rise 
up, received me with an obliging air, and made 
me come up and sit down near him. He first 
asked me my name; and I answered, they call 
me Sindbad the sailor, because of the many voya- 
ges I had undertaken; and that I was a citizen 
of Bagdad. But, replies he, how came you into 
my dominions, and from whence came you last ? 

I concealed nothing from the king ; I told him 
all that I have now told you; and his majesty 
was so surprised and charmed with it, that he 
commanded my adventure to be written in let- 
ters of gold, and laid up in the archives of the 
par grea At last my float was brought him, 
and the bales opened in his presence ; he admi- 
red the quantity of wood of aloes and ambergris, 
but, above all, the rubies and emeralds, for he 
had none in his treasury that came near them. 
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Observing that he looked on my jewels with 
pleasure, and viewed the most remarkable among 
them, one after another, I fell prostrate at his 
sis and took the liberty to say to him, Sir, not 
only my person is at your majesty’s service, but 
the cargo of the float, and I ould beg of you to 
di of it as your own. He answered me 
with a amile, Sindbad, I will take care not to co- 
vet any thing of yours, nor to take any thing 
from you that God has given you ; far from les- 
gening your wealth, I design to augment it, and 
will not let you go out of my dominions without 
marks of my liberality. All the answer I return- 
ed was prayers for the prosperity of that prince, 
and commendations of his generosity and boun- 
ty. Lie charged one of his officers to take care 
of me, and ordered people to serve me at his 
own charge. The officer was very faithful in 
the execution of his orders, and made all the 
goods to be carried to the lodgings provided for 
me. 

I went cvery day at a set hour to muke my 
court to the king, and spent the rest of my time 
in seeing the city, and what was most worthy 
my Curiosity. 

The isle of Serendib * is situated just under the 
equinoctial line; so that the days and nights 
there are always of twelve hours each, and the 
island is eighty { parasangues in Jength, and as 
many in breadth. 

The capital city stands in the end of a fine 
valley, formed by a mountam in the middle of 
the island, which is the highest in the world. It 
is secn three days sail off at sea. There are ru- 
bies and several sorts of minerals in it, and all the 
rocks for the most part emerald, a mctalline 
stone made use of to cut and smooth other pre- 
cious stones. There grow all sorts of rare plants 
and trees, especially cedars and cocoas. There 
is also a pearl fishing in the mouth of its river ; 
and in some of its valleys there are found dia- 
mons. 1 made, by way of devotion, a pilgrim- 
age to the place where Adam was confined after 
hia banishment from paradise, and had the curi- 
osity to go to the top of it. 

hen I came back to the city, I prayed the 

hing to allow me to return to my country, which 
he granted me in the most obliging and most ho- 
nourable manner. He would needs force a rich 
eee upon me ; and when I went to take my 
eave of him, he gave me one much more con- 

siderable, and at the same timc chargedme with a 
Ietter for the commander of the faithful, our 
sovereign, saying to me, I pray you give this pre- 
sent from me, and this letter, to Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, and assure him of my friendship. 1 
took the present and letter in a very respectful 
manncr, and promised his majesty punctually to 
execute the commission with which he was plea- 
sed to honour me. Before I embarked, this 
prince sent to scek for the captain and the mer- 
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chants that were to go with me, and ordered 
them to treat me with all possible respect. 

The letter from the king of Serendib was 
written on the skin of a certain animal of great 
value, because of its being so scarce, and of a 
yellowish colour. The characters of this letter 
were of azure, and the contents thus: “ The 
king of the Indies, before whom march 100 ele- 
phants, who lives in a palace that shines with 
100,000 rubies, and who has in his treasur 
20,000 crowns enriched with diamonds, to caliph 
Haroun Alraschid. 

“ Though the present we send you be incon- 
siderable, receive it, however, as a brother and a 
friend, in consideration of the hearty it 
which we bear for you, and of which we are wil- 
ling to give you proof. We desire the same 

in your friendship, considering that we be- 
lieve it to be our merit, being of the same digni- 
ty with yoursolf. We conjure you this in qua- 
lity ofa brother. Adieu.” 

The present consisted, in the first place, of one 
single ruby made into a cup, about half a foot 
high, an inch thick, and filled with round pearls 
of half'a dram each. 2. Of the skin of a serpent, 
whose scales were as large as an ordinary picce 
of gold, and had the virtue to preserve from 
sickness those who lay upon it. 5. Of 50,c00 drams 
of the best wood of aloes, with 30 grains of 
camphire as big as pistachios. And, 4. A she 
slave, of ravishing beauty, whose apparel was all 
covered over with jewels. 

The ship set sail, and, after a long and success- 
ful navigation, we landed at Balsora, from 
whence I went to Bagdad, where the first thing 
T did was to acquit myself of my commission. 

I took the king of Serendib’s letter, conti- 
nued Sindbad, and went to present mysclf at the 
gate of the commander of the faithful, followed 
hy the beautiful slave, and such of my own fami- 
ly as carried the presents. J gave an account of 
the reason of my coming, and was immedi- 
ately conducted to the throne of the caliph. I 
made my reverence by prostration, and, after a 
short speech, gave him the letter and present. 
When he had read what the king of Serendib 
wrotc to him, he asked me, if that prince were 
really so rich and potent a3 he had said in bis 
letter? I prostrated myself a second time, and 
rising again, Commander of the faithful, says I, 
I can assure your majesty he doth not excecd 
the truth on that head, I am a witness of it. 
There is nothing more capable of raising a man’s 
udmiration than the magnificence of his palace. 
When the prince appears in public, he has a 
throne fixed on the back of an elephant, and 
marches betwixt two ranks of his ministers, fa- 
vourites, and other people of his court: Before 
him, upon the same elephant, an officer carries a 
golden lance in his hand ; and behind the throne 
there is another, who stands upright, with a co- 





* Geographers place it on this side of the line, in the first climate. 
+ The eastern geographers mahe a varasangue longer than a French league. 
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lumn of gold, on the top of which there is an 
emerald half a foot long, and an inch thick: be- 
fore hin: there marches a guard of 1000 men 
clad in cloth of gold and silk, and mounted on 
elephants richly caparisoned. 

While the king is on his march, the officer, 
who is before him on the same elephant, cries, 
from time to time, with a loud voice, Behold 
the great monarch, the potent and redoubtable 
sultan of the Indies, whose palace is covered 
with 100,000 rubies, and who possesses 20,000 
crowns of diamonds. Behold the crowned mo- 
narch, greater than the great Solima, * and the 
great Mihrage. T After he has pronounced 
those words, the officer behind the throne cries 
in his turn, This monarch, so great and so pe 
erful, must die, must die, must die. And the 
officer before, replics, Praise be to him = who 
lives for ever. Farther, the hing of Serendib is 
so just, that there are no judges in his domi- 
nions. His people have no need of them. ‘They 
understand and observe justice exactly of them- 
selves. The caliph was much pleased with my 
discourse. The wisdom of that king, says he, 
appears in his letter; and after what you tell 
me, I must confess that his wisdom is worthy of 
his people, and his people deserve so wise a 
prince. Having spoken thus, he discharged me, 
and sent me home with a rich present. 

Sindbad left off speaking, and his company re- 
tired, Hindbad having first received one hundred 
sequins; and next day they returned to hear the 
relation of his seventh and last voyage as fol- 
lows: 


The seventh and last Veyage of Sindbad the Saijor. 


BING returned from my sixth voyage, I abso- 
lutely laid aside all thoughts of travelling any far- 
ther. For, besides that my years cid now require 
rest, | was resolved no more to expose myself to 
such risks as Thad run, So that 1 thought of 
nothing but to pass the rest of my days in quwet. 
One day, as I was treating a parcel of iny friends, 
oae of my servants caine and told me, that an 
officer of the caliph’s asked for me. I rose from 
the table, and went to him. The caliph, says he, 
has sent me to tell you, that he must speak with 
you. I followed the officer to the palace ; where 
being presented to the caliph, I saluted him by 
prostrating my self at his fect. Sindbad, say» he to 
me, I stand in need of you; you must do me the 
service tO carry my answer and present to the 
hing of Serendib. It is but just I should return 
his civility. 
This command of the caliph to me was like 4 
clap of thunder. Commander of the faithful, re- 
plied I, Iam ready to do whatever your mayest 
shall think fit to command me; but I beseec 
you most humbly to consider what I have under- 
gone. I have also made a vow never to go out 
of Bagdad. Hence I took occasion to give him 
a large and particular account of all my ad- 
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ventures, which he had the patience to hear out. 
——As soon as I had finished, I confess, says he, 
that the things you tell me are very extraordina- 
ry; yet you mus tfor my sake undertake this 
voyage which [ propose to you. You have no- 
thing to do but to go to the isle of Serendib, and 
deliver the commission which I give you. After 
that yuu are at liberty to return. But you must 
go; fur you know it would be indecent, and not 
suitable to my dignity, to be indebted to the kin 
of the island. Perceiviny that the caliph iaistell 
upon it, ] submitted, and told him that U was will- 
inz to obey. He way very well pleased at it, and 
ordered me a thousand sequins for the charge of 
my journey. 

T prepared for my departure in a few days ; and 

as soon as the caliph’s letter and present were 
delivered to me, I went to Balsora, where I em- 
barked, and had a very happy voyage. I arrived 
at the isle of Serendib, where I acquainted the 
king’s ministers with my commission, and prayed 
them to get me speedily audience. They did so, 
and I was conducted to the palace in an honour- 
able manner, where I saluted the king by pros- 
tration, according to custom. That prince knew 
me iminediately, and testified very great joy to 
see me. O Sindbad, says he, you are welcome; I 
swear to you J have many times thought of you 
since you went hence; I bless the day upon which 
we see one another once more. I made my cum- 
iment to him, and after having thanked him for 
lis kindness to me, I delivered him the caliph’s 
Ictter and present, which he received with all 
imaginable satisfaction. 

The caliph’s present was a complete sct of 
cloth of cold, valued at a thousand sequins ; fifty 
robes of rich stuff, a hundred others of white 
cloth, the finest of Cairo, Suez,t Cusa, und§ 
Alexandria ; a royal crimson bed, and a second 
of another fashion ; a vessel of agate, broader than 
deep, of an inch thick, and half a foot wide, the 
bottom of which represented, in basy-relief, a man 
with one knee on the ground, who held a bow 
and arrow, ready to let fly at a lion. He sent 
hin also a rich table, which, according to tradi- 
tion, belonged to the great Solomon. ‘The caliph’s 
letter was as follows : 

“ Grecting, in name of the sovereign guide of 
the right way, to the potent and happy sultan 
from Abdallah Haroun Alraschid, hon God 
hath set in the place of honour, after his ances- 
tors of happy memory. 

“ We received your letter with joy, andsend you 
this from the council of our port, the garden of 
superior wits. We hope, when you look upon it, 
you will find our good intention, and be pleased 
with it. Adieu.” 

The king of Serendib was mightily pleased that 
the caliph answered his friendship. A little time 
after this audience, I solicited leave to depart, 
and obtained the same with much difficulty, I 
got it, however, at last; and the king, when he 





* Solomon. 
+ An ancient king of a great island of the same name in the Indies, and very much famed among the 


Arabians for his power and wisdom. 
$ A port on the Red sea. 


§ A town of Arabia. 
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Siena pe made me a very considerable 
sects, & conbarked launediately to retira\ta tape 
dad, but had not the fortune to arrive there 
as I hoped. God ordered it otherwise. 

Three or four days after my departure, we 
were attacked by corsaira, who easily seized upon 
our ship, because it was no vessel of force. Some 
of the crew offered resistance, which cost them 
their lives. But for me and the rest, who were 
not so imprudent, the corsairs saved us on pur- 
pose to make slaves of us. 

We were all stripped ; and instead of our own 
clothes, they gave us sorry rags, and carricd us 
into a remote island, where they sold us. 

I fell into the hands of a rich merchant, who, 
as aoon as he bouglit me, carried me to his house, 
treated me well, and clad me handsomely for a 
slave. Some days after, not knowing who I was, 
he asked me if I understood any trade? I answer- 
ed, that I was no mechanic, but a merchant; and 
that the coreairs, who sold me, robbed me of all 
Thad. But tell me, replica he, can you shoot 
with a bow? I answered, that the bow was one 
of my exercises in my youth, and I had not yet 
fargot it. Then he gave me a bow and arrows, 
and, taking me behind him upon an elephant, 
carried me to a vast forest some }eagues from 
the town. We went a great way into the forest ; 
and when he thought to stop, he bid me alight : 
then snewne me a great tree, Climb up that tree, 
siys he, and shoot at the elephants as you sce 
them pass by ; for there is a prodigious number 
of them in this forest, and if any of them fall, 
come, and give me notice of it. Having spoke 
thus, he left me victuals, and returned to the 
town, and I continued upon the tree all night. 

TI saw no elephant during that night, but next 
morning, as svon as the sun was up, I saw a great 
number: I shot several arrows among them, and 
nt last one of the elephants fell; the rest retired 
immediately, and left me at liberty to go and ac- 
quaint ny peroe with my booty. When I had 
told him the news, he gave me a good meal, 
commended my dexterity, and caressed me mighti- 
ly, We went afterwards together to the forest, 
where we dug a hole for the elephant ; my pa- 
tron designing to return when it was rotten, and 
to take his tecth, &c. to trade with. 

I continued this game for two months, and kill- 
ed an elephant every day, getting sometimes up- 
on onc trec and sometimes upon another. One 
morning, as I Jooked for the elephants, I percei- 
ved, with an extreme amazement, that, instead of 
passing by me across the forest as usual, they 
stopped, and came to me with a horrible noise, 
in such a number that the earth was covered 
with them, and shook under them. They en- 
compassed the tree where I was, with their 
trunks extended, and their eyes all fixed upon 
me. At this frightful spectacle I continued im- 
moveable ; and was so much frightened, that my 
bow and arrows fell out of my hand. 

My fears were not in vain; for after the ele- 
phants had stared upon me some time, one of 
the largest of them put bis trunk round the 
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root of the tree, and pulled so strong, that he 
plucked it up, and threw it on the ground: I fell 
with the tree, and the elephant taking me up with 
his trunk, laid me on his back, where I sat morc 
like one dead than alive, with my quiver on my 
shoulder. He put himself afterwards at the head 
of the rest, who followed him in troops, and car- 
ried me to a place where he laid me down on the 
ground, and retired with all his companions. 
Conceive, if you can, the condition I was in: TI 
thought myself to be in a dream; at last, after 
having lain some time, and seeing the clephants 
gone, I got up, and found I was upon a long 
and broad hill, covered all over with the bones 
and teeth of elephants. I confess to you, that 
this object furnished me with abundance of re- 
flections. J admired the instinct of those ani- 
mals; I doubted not but that was their burying 
place, and they carried me thither on purpose to 
tell me that I should forbear to persecute them, 
since I did it only for their teeth. I did not sta 
on the hill, but turned towards the city, and, af- 
ter having travelled a day and a night, I came to 
my patron. JT met no elephant in my way, which 
made me think they had retired farther into the 
forest, to leave me at liberty to come back to the 
hill without any obstacle. 

As soon as my patron saw me; Ah, poor Sind- 
bad, says he, I was in great trouble to know what 
was become of you. I have been at the forest 
where I found a tree newly pulled up, and a bow 
and arrows on the ground; and after having sought 
for you in vain, I despaired of ever secing you 
more, Pray tell me what befel you, and by what 
good hap thou art alive ? I satisfied his curiosity ; 
and, gomg both of us next morning to the hill, 
he found to his great joy, that what I told him was 
true. We loaded the elephant upon which we 
came, with as many teeth as he could carry ; and 
when we were returned, Brother, says my patron, 
for 1 will treat you no more as a slave, after ha- 
ving made such a discovery as will enrich me, 
God bless you with all happiness and prosperity ; 
I declare beture him, that T give you your liber- 
ty. J concealed from you what lam now going 
to tell you. 

The clephants of our forest have every year 
killed us a great many slaves, whom we sect to 
sech ivory. For all the cautions we could give 
them, those crafty animals killed them one time 
or other. God has delivered you from their fu- 
ry, and has bestowed that favour upon you only. 
It isa sign that he loves you, and has use for 
your service in the world. You have procured 
me incredible gain. We could not have ivory 
formerly, but by exposing the lives of our slaves ; 
and now our whole city is enriched by your 
means. Do not fhink I pretend to have reward- 
ed you by giving you your liberty, I will also give 
you considerable riches. I could engage all our 
city to cuntribute towards ing your fortune, 
but I will have the glory of doing it myself. 

To this obliging discourse, I replied, Patron, 
God preserve you. Your giving me my 
is enough to discharge what you owe me; and 
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Jesire no other reward for the service I have had 
the good fortune to do to you and your city, but 
leave to return to my own country. Very well, 
says he, the Mocon* will in a little time bring 
ships for ivory. I will send you home then, and 
give you wherewith to bear your charges. I 
thanked him again for my liberty, and his good 
intentions towards me. I staid with him cx- 
pecting the Mocon; and during that time, we 
inade so many journics to the hill, that we filled 
our warehouses with ivory. The other merchants 
who traded in it did the same thing, for it could 
not be long concealed from them. 

The ships arrived at last, and my patron him- 
self having made choice of the ship wherein I 
was to embark, he loaded half of it with ivory on 
my account; he lad in provisions in abundance 
for my passage, and besides, obliged me to ac- 
cept a present of the curiosities of the country, 
of great value. After I had returned him a thou- 
sand thanks for all his favours, I went aboard. 
We set sail; and as the adventure, which pro- 
cured me this liberty, was very extraordinary, I 
had it continually in my thoughts. 

We stopt at sone islands to take in fresh pro- 
visions 3 our vessel being come to a port on the 
Terra Firma in the Indies, we touched there, 
and not being willing to venture by sca to Balso- 
ra, T Janded my proportion of the ivory, re- 
solving to proceed on my journey by land. I 
made vast sums of my ivory 5 1 bought several ra- 
rities, which T intended for presents; and when 
My Cquipage was got ready, P sct out im company 
with a large caravan of inerchants. Twas a long 
time on the way, end suffered very much; but 
endured all woth patience, when ] considered that 
J had nothing to fear from the seas, from pirates, 
from serpents, vor of the other perils I had wn- 
dergone. 

All these fatigues ended at last, and T came 
safe to Buedad. J} went immediately to call up- 
on the caliph, and gave him an account of my 
embassy. That prince told me, he had been un- 
easy by reason I was so long a-returnmg, but that 
he always hoped God would preserve me. When 
} told him the adventure of the elephants, he 
seemed to be much surprised at it, and would ne- 
ver have given any pals to it had he not known 
my sincerity. He reckoned this story, and the 
other relations I had given him, to be so curious, 
that he ordered one of his secretaries to write 
them in characters of gold, and lay them up in 
his treasury. I retired very well satisfied with 
the honours I received, and the presents which 
he gave me; and after that I gave up myself 
wholly to my fumily, kindred, and friends. 

Sindbad here finished the relation of his seventh 
and last voyage; and then, addressing himself to 
Hindbad, , friend, says he, did you ever hear 
of any person that suffered so much as I have 
done, or of any mortal that has gone through so 
many perplexities? Is it not reasonable, that, af- 
ter all this, I should enjoy a quiet and pleasant 
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life? As he said this, Hindbad drew near to him 
and kissing his hand, said, I must acknowledge, 
sir, that you have gone through terrible dan- 
gers; my troubles are not comparable to yours; 
if they afflict me for a time, I comfort inyself 
with the thoughts of the profit I get by them. 
You not only deserve a quiet life, but are worthy 
besides of all the riches you enjoy, because you 
make such a good and generous use of them, 
May you therefore continue to live in happiness 
and joy till the day of your death. Sindbad gave 
him a hundred sequins more, received him into 
the number of his friends, and desired him to 
quit his portcr’s employment, and come and 
dine every day with him, that he might all his 
days have reason to remember Sindbad the sailor. 

Scheherazade, perceiving it was not yet day, 
continued her discourse, and began another 
story. 


THE THREE APPLeEs. 


Sin, said she, J have already had the honour to 
entertain your majesty with a ramble which the 
caliph Haroun Alraschid made one night trom 
his palace; I must give you an account of one 
nore. 

This prince one day commanded the grand vi- 
sicr_ Giufar, to come to his palace the night fol- 
lowing.—Visier, said he, I will take a walk round 
the town, to inform mysclf what people say, and 
particularly how vat ure pleased with my offi- 
cers of justice. If there be any against whom 
they have reason of just complaint, we will turn 
them out, and put others in their stead that shall 
officiate better: If, on the contrary, there be any 
that have gained their applause, we will have that 
esteem for them which they deserve. The grand 
visier being come to the palace at the hour a 
pointed, the caliph, he, and Mesrour, the chief 
of the eunuch:, disguised themselves so as they 
could not be known, and went out all three to- 
gether. 

They passed through several places, and by se- 
veral markets: and as they entered a small street, 
they perceived, by the light of the moon, a tall 
man, with a white beard, that carried nets on his 
head; he had a folding basket of palm-leaves on 
his arm, and a club in his hand. This old man, 
says the caliph, does not seem to be rich; Jet us 
go to him, and enquire into his circumstances. 
Honest man, said the visier, who art thou? The 
old man replied, Sir, I ama fisher, but one of the 
poorest and most miserable of the trade; I went 
from my house about noon to go a-fishing, and 
from that time to this I have not been able to 
catch one fish: and, at the same time, I have a 
wife and small children, and nothing to maintain 
them. 

The caliph, moved with compassion, says to 
the fisherman, Hast thou the courage to go back 
and cast thy nets once more? We will give thee 
a hundred sequins for what thou shalt bring up. 
At this proposal, the fisherman, forgetting all his 





* A regular wind thas comes six months from the east and as many from the west. 
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day’s toil, took the caliph at his word; and, with 
hin, Giafar and Mesrour, returned to the Tigris, 
saying to himself, These gentlemen scem to be 
too honest and reasonable not to reward my 
pains; and if they give me the hundredth part 
of what they promise me, it will be a great deal. 
They came to the bank of the river; and the 
fisherman throwing in his net, when he drew it 
again, brought up a trunk, close shut, and very 
heavy.—The caliph made the grand visicr pas 
him an hundred sequins immediately, and sent 
him away. Mesrour, by his master’s orders, car- 
ried the trunk on his shoulder; and the caliph 
was 60 very eager to know what was in it, that 
he returned to the palace with all speed. When 
the trunk was opened, they found in it a large 
basket made of palin-leaves, shut up, and the 
covering of it sewed with red thread. ‘To satis- 
fy the caliph’s impatience, they would not. take 
time to unrip it, but cut the thread with a knife, 
and they took out of the basket a bundle wrapt 
up ina sorry piece of hanging, and bound about 
with a rope, which bemg untied, and the bundle 
opened, they found, to their great amazement, the 
corpse of a young lady, whiter than snow, all cut 

in pieces. 
our majesty may imagine a great deal better 


than Tam able to express it, the astonishment of 


the caliph at this dreadful spectacle. His sur- 
prise was instantly changed into passion, and dart- 
ing an angry look at the visier, Ah! thou wretch, 
anid he, is this your inspection into the actions 
of my people? Do they commit such impious 
murders under thy ministry in my capital city, 
und throw my subjects into the Tigris, that they 
may cry for vengeance against me at the day of 
judgment? If thou dost not speedily revenge the 
mu.der of this woman, by the death of her mur- 
derer, I swear by heaven, that I will cause thee 
to be hanged, and forty more of thy kindred. 
Commander of the faithful, replied the grand vi- 
sicr, 1 beg your majesty to grant me time to 
make inquiry. I will allow thee no more, said 
the caliph, than three days; therefore thou must 
look to it. 

The visier Giafur went home in great confu- 
sion of mind. Alas, said he, how Is it possible 
that in such a vast and populous city as Bagdad, 
IT should be able to detect g murderer, who un- 
doubtedly committed the crime without witness, 
and perhaps may be already gone from hence ? 
Any other person but I would take some wretch- 
ed person out of prison, and cause him to die, to 
satisfy the caliph; but I will not burden my con- 
ecience with such a barbaruus action; I will ra- 
ther dic than save my life at that rate. 

lie ordered the officers of the police and jus- 
tice to make strict search for the criminal; they 
sent their servants about, and they themselves 
were not idle, for they were no jess concerned in 
this matter than the visier. But all their endea- 
vours turned to nothing; what pains soever they 
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took, they could not find out the murderer: so 
that the visier concluded his life to be gone, un- 
less some remarkable providence hindered it. 

The third day being come, an officer came to 
this unfortunate minister, with a summons to fol- 
low him, which the visier obeyed. The caliph 
ashed him for the murderer. He answered with 
tears in his eyes, Commander of the faithful, I 
have not found any person that could give me 
the least account of him. The caliph, full of 
fury and rage, gave him many renroachfil words, 
and ordered that he and forty Barmicides * more 
should be hanged up at the gate of the palace. 

In the mean while, the gibbcts were preparing, 
and orders were sent to seize forty Barmicides 
more in their houses; a public crier was sent 
about the at to cry thus, by the caliph’s order: 
Those who have a desire to see the grand visi- 
er Giafar hanged, and forty more Barmicides of 
his kindred, let them come to the square before 
the palace. 

When all things were ready, the criminal- 
judge, and a great many officers belonging to 
the palace, brought out the grand visier with 
the forty Barmicides, and set cach of them at 
the foot of the eibbet dened for them, and a 
rope was put about cach of ther necks. The 
multitude of people that filled the square could 
not without grief and tears behold this tragical 
sight, for the grand vister and the Barmicides 
were loved and honoured on account of their 
probity, bounty, and impartiality, not only in Bag- 
dad, but through all the dominions of the caliph. 

Nothing could prevent the execution of this 
prince’s too severe and irrevocable sentence ; and 
the lives of the honestest people in the city were 
just going to be taken away, when a young man 
of handsome mien, and good apparel, pressed 
through the crowd till he came where the grand 
Visier was; and after he had hissed his hand, 
sud, Most excellent visier, chief of the emirs of 
this court, and comfort of the poor, you are not 
tuilty of the crime for which you stand here. 

Nithdraw, and let me expiate the death of the 
lady that was thrown into the Tigris. Jt is I who 
murdered her, and I deserve to be punished for it. 

Though these words occasioned great joy to 
the visier, yet he could not but pity the young 
man, in whose look he saw Somalia that, in- 
stead of being ominous, was engaging: But as 
he was about to answer him, a tall man, pretty 
well in years, who had likewise forced his way 
through the crowd, came up to him, saying, Sir, 
do not believe what this young man tells you; I 
hulled that lady who was found in the trunk, 
and this punishment ought only to fall upon me. 
T conjure you, in the name of God, not to punish 
the innocent for the guilty. Sir, says the young 
man to the visier, I do protest that I am he who 
committed this vile act, and nobody else had any 
hand in it. My son, said the old man, it is des- 
pair that brought you hither, and you would an- 
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# The Barmicides were a family come out of Persia, and of them the grand visier was descended. 
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ticipate your destiny. JY have lived a long while 
in the world, and it is time for me to be gone; 
let me therefore sacrifice my life for yours. Sir, 
said he again tu the visier, I tell you once morelam 
the murderer; let me die without any more 
ado. 

The controversy between the old man and the 
young one obliged the grand visicr Ciafar to 
carry them both before the caliph, which the 
judge-criminal consented to, being very glad to 
serve the visier. When he came before the 
prince, he kissed the ground seven times, and 
spake after this manner: Commander of the 
faithful, 1 have brought here before your majesty 
this old man and this young man, who both con- 
fess themselves to be the sole murderers of the 
lady. Then the caliph asked the criminals 
which of them it was that so cruclly murdered 
the lady, and threw her into the Tigris? The 
young man assured him it was he, but the old 
man maintained the contrary. Go, says the ca- 
liph, to the grand visier, and cause them both to 
be haaged. But, sir, says the visier, if only one 
of them be guilty, it would be unjust to take the 
lives of both. At these words the young man 
spoke again ; I swear by the great God, who has 
nused the heavens so high as they be, that Jam 
the man who killed the lady, cut her in quarters, 
and threw her into the Tigris about four days 
ago. T renounce my part of happiness among the 
just at the day of judgment, if what Tsay be not 
truth, therefore ]} aim he that ought to suffer. 
The caliph bemg surprised at this oath, believed 
him; especially since the old man made no an- 
swer to this. Whereupon, turning to the youn 
man, Thou wretch, said he, what was it that 
made thee to commit that detestable crime, and 
what is it that moves thee to offer thyself volun- 
tarily to die? Commander of the faithful, said he, 
if all that has passed between that lady and me 
were set down in writing, it would be a history 
that might be very uscful for other men. come 
mand thee then to relate it, said the caliph. The 
young man obeyed, and began, Ls history was 
thus: 


The Story of the Lady that was murdered, and 
of the young Man her Husband. 


COMMANDER of the faithful, your majesty may 
be pleased to know, that this murdered lady was 
my wife, the daughter of this old man you see 
here, who is my own uncle by the father’s side. She 
was not above twelve years old when he gave her 
to me, and it is now eleven years ago. I have 
three children by her, all boys yet alive; and I, 
must do her that justice to say, that she never 
gave me the least occasion of offence; she was 
chaste, of good behavicur, and made it her whole 
business to please me. And for my part, I loved 
her entirely, and rather prevented her in granting 
any thing she desired, than op 


posed it. 
About two months she fell sick; I took 


all imaginable care of her, and spared nothing 
that could procure her a speedy recovery : After 
a month, she began to grow r, and had a 


mind to go to the bagnio, Before she went out 
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of the house, Cousin, said she, (for so she used 


-to call me out of familiarity) 1 long for some 


apples 5 if you could get me any, you would 
please me extremely; I have longed for them a 
feet while, and, I must own, it is come to that 

eight, that, if I be not satisfied very soon, I fear 
some misfortune will befal me. With all my 
heart, said I, I will do all that is in my power to 
make you casy. 

I went immediately round all the markets and 
shops in the town to seck for apples, but I could 
not get one, though I offered to pay a sequin a- 
piece. I returned home very much dissatisfied 
at my disappointment. And for my wife, when 
she returned from the bagnio, and saw no apples, 
she became so very uneasy, that she could not 
sleep all night : I got up betimes in the morning, 
and went through all the gardens, but had no bet- 
ter success than the day before 3 only T happen- 
ed to meet an old gardener, who told me that all 
my pains would signify nothing, for T could not 
expect to find apples any where but in. your ma- 
jesty’s garden at Balsora, As I loved my wife 
passionately, and would not have any thing of 
neglect to satisfy her, chargeable nen me, I] put 
inyself ina traveller’s habit, and after I had told 
her my design, 1 went to Balsora, and made my 
journey with so great diligence, that J returned 
at the end of fifteen days, with three apples, 
which cost: mea sequin a-piece ; there were no 
more left in the garden, sothat the gardener would 
let me have them no cheaper. As soon as I came 
home, 1 presented them to my wife, but her long- 
ing was over; so she satisfied herself with re- 
ceiving them, and laid them down by her. In 
the mean time she continued sickly, and I knew 
not what remedy te get for her. 

Some few days after I returned from my jour- 
ney, I was sitting in my shop, in the public place 
where all sorts of fine stuffs are sold, and saw an 
ugh, tall black slave, come in with an apple in 
his hand, which J knew to be one of those I had 
brought from Balsora. 1 had no reason to doubt 
it, because I was certain there was not one to be 
had in all Bagdad, nor in any of the gardens 
about it. I called to him, and said, Good slave, 
pray thee tell me where thou hadst this apple ? 
It is a present (said he, smiling,) from my mis- 
tress. I was to sce her to-day, and found her 
out of order. I saw three apples lying by her, 
aud asked her where she had them? She told 
me, the good man, her husband, had made a 
fortnight’s journey on purpose for them, and 
brought them her. We had a collation toge- 
ther; and, when J took my leave of her, I 
brought away this apple that you sec. 

This discourse put me out of my senses; J 
rose, shut up my shop, ran home with all speed, 
and going to my wife’s chamber, looked immedi- 
ately for the apples, and soa only a couple, 
asked what was become of the third. Then my 
wife turning her head to the place where the 
apples lay, and perceiving there were but two, 
answered me coldly, Cousin, I know not what is 
beconie of it. At this answer I did verily believe 
what the slave told me to be true; and at the 
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game time, giving myself up to madness and 
jealousy, I drew my knife from my girdle, and 
thrust it into the unfortunate creature’s throat ; 
I afterwards cut off her head, and divided her 
body into four quarters, which I packed up in 
a bundle, and hiding it in a basket, sewed it 
up with a thread of red yarn, put ull together 
m a trunk, and when night came, J carricd it on 
my shoulder down to the Tigri., where 1 sunk 
it. 


The two youngest of my children were alrcady 
ut to bed, and asleep, the third wa» gone abroad ; 
ut at my return, J found him sitting by my gate, 

weeping very sore. J asked hin the reason: 
Father, said he, I took this morning from my 
mother, without her knowledge, one of those 
three apples you brought her, and I kept it a long 
while ; but, as ] was plaving some time ago with 
my little brother in the strect, a tall slave that 
went by, snatched it out of my hands, and car- 
ried it with him: Fran after him, demanding it 
back; and besides, told him that it belonzed to 
my mother, who was sick, and that you had 
made a fortnight’s journey to fetch it; but all 
to no purpose, he would not restore it. And 
whereas J still followed him cryme out, he turn- 
ed and beat me; and then ran away as fast as 
ever he could from one lanc to another, till at 
Jength I lost sight of him. I have since been 
walking without the town, expecting your return, 
to pray you, dear father, not to tell my mother 
of it, lest it should make her worse. And when 
he had said these words, he fell a-weeping again 
more bitterly than before. 

My son’s discourse afflicted me beyond all 
measure. I then found inyself guilty of an cnor- 
mous crime, and repented too late of having so 
ensily believed the calumnies of a wretched slave, 
who, from what he had learned of my son, in- 
vented that fatal lie. 

My uncle here present, came just at the time 
to see his daughter, but, shafuinl Gf finding her 
alive, understood from me she was dead, for I 
did conceal nothing from him; and, without 
staying for his censure, declarcd myself the great- 
est criminal in the world. 

Upon this, instead of reproaching me, he join- 
ed his tears with mine, and we wept three days 
together without intermission ; he for the loss of 
a daughter whom he always loved tenderly 5 and 
I for the loss of a dear wile, of whom I deprived 
myself after so cruel a manner, ly giving too casy 
a credit to the report of a lying slave. 

This, commander of the faithful, is the sin- 
cere confession your majesty commanded from, 
me. You have heard now all the circumstances 
of my crime, and I most humbly beg of you to 
order the punishment due for it ; how severe so- 
ever it may be, I shall not in the least complain, 
but esteem it too casy and gentle. 

The caliph was very much astonished at the 
young man’s relation. But this just prince, find- 
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ing he was rather to be pitied than condemned, 
began to speak in his favour: This young man’s 
crime, said he, is pardonable before God, and ex- 
cusable with men. The wicked slave is the sole 
cause of this inurder: it is he alone that must be 
punished ; wherefore, said he, looking upon the 
grand visier, I give you three days time to find 
him out; if you do not bring him within that 
space, you shall dic in his stead. The unfortu- 
nate Guafar, who thought himself now out of dan- 
ger, was terribly perplexed at this new order of 
the caliph: but as he durst not return any an- 
swer to this prince, whose hasty temper he knew 
too well, he departed from his presence, and re- 
tired to his house with tears in his eyes, persua- 
ding himself he had but three days to live; for he 
was so fully persuaded that he should not find 
the slave, that he made not the least inquiry 
about him. Is it possible, said he, that in such a 
city as Bagdad, where there is an infinite num- 
ber of nevro slaves, I should be able to find him 
out that is guilty?) so that, unless God be plea- 
sed to bring it about, as he hath already detected 
the murderer, nothing can save my life. 

He spent the two first days in mourning with 
his family, who sat round him weeping and com- 
plaining of the caliph’s cruclty. The third day 
being come, he prepared himself to die with cou- 
rage, as an honest minister, and one that bad no- 
thing to trouble his conscience 3 he sent for no- 
tarics and witnesses, who signed the last will he 
made in their presence. After which he took 
leave of his wife and children, and bid them the 
last farewell. All his family was drowned in 
tears, so that there never was a more sorrowful 
spectacle. At last the messenger came from the 
caliph to tell him that he was out of all patience, 
having heard nothing from him, nor concerning 
the negro slave, which he had commanded him 
to search for; Tam therefore ordered, said he, 
to bring you before his throne. The afflicted 
visier made ready to follow the messenger; but 
as he was going out, they brought him his young- 
est daughter, about five or six years of are. The 
nurses that attended her presented her to her 
father to receive hip last blessing. 

As he had a particular love for that child, he 
prayed the messenger to give him leave to stop 
for a moment, and taking his daughter in_ his 
arins, he kissed her several times; as he kissed 
her, be perceived she had somewhat in her bo» 
som that looked bulky, and had a sweet scent. 
My dearlittle one, said he, what hast thou in thy 
bosom ? My dear father, said she, it is an apple, 
upon which is written the name of our ford 
and master the caliph; our slave * Rihan sold it 
me for two sequins. 

At these words, Apple and Slave, the grand vi- 
sier cried with surprise, intermixed with joy, 
and putting his hand into the child’s bosom pull- 
ed out the apple! He caused the slave, who 
was not far off, to be brought immediately, and 





* This word signifies in Arabic, Basilic, as odoriferous plant, and the Arabians call their slaves by 
tLisname, as the custum in France is to give the name to a footman, 
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when he came, Rascal, said he, where hadst thou 
this apple? My lord, said the slave, 1 swear to 
you that I neither stole it in your house, nor 
where three or four small children were at play, one 
but the other day as was I going along a street, 
out of the commander of the faithful’s garden ; 
of them having it in his hand, I snatched it from 
him, and carried it away. The child ran after 
me, telling me it was none of his own, but be- 
longed to his mother, who was sick ; and that 
his father, to save her longing, had made a long 
journey, and brought home three apples, where- 
of this was one, which he had taken from his 
mother without her knowledge. He said what 
he could to make me give it bim back, but I 
would not; and so brought it home, and sold it 
for two sequins to the little lady, your daughter ; 
and this is the whole truth of the matter. 

Giafar could not enough admire how the rogue- 
ry of a slave had been the cause of an innocent 
woman’s death, and almost of his own. He 
carried the slave along with him; and when he 
came before the caliph, he gave that prince an 
exact account of all that the slave had told him, 
und the chance that brought him to the discovery 
of his crime. 

Never was any surprise so great as that of the 
caliph, yet he could not prevent himself from fall- 
ing into excessive fits of laughter. At last he 
recovered himself, and, with a serious mien, tcld 
the visicr, That since his slave had been the oc- 
casion of a strange accident, he deserved an ¢x- 
emplary punishment.—Sir, I must own it, said 
the visier, but his guilt is not irremissible. J re- 
member a strange story of a visier of Cairo, call- 
ed * Noureddin Ali, and ¢ Bedreddin Hassan 
of Balsora, and since your majesty delights to 
hear such things, I am ready totell it, upon con- 
dition, that, if your majesty finds it more asto- 
nishing than that which gives me occasion to 
tell it, you will be pleased to pardon my slave. 
1am content, said the caliph: but you undcr- 
take a hard task, for Ido not believe you can 
save your slave, the story of the apples being so 
very singular. Upon this, Giatar began his sto- 
ry thus: 


The Story of Noureddin Ali, and Bedreddin 
Hassan. 


COMMANDER of the faithful, there was in former 
days a sultan of Egypt, a strict observer of jus- 
tice, gracious, merciful, and liberal; and his va- 
lour made him terrible to his neighbours. He 
loved the poor, and protected the learned, 
whom he advanced to the highest dignitics. This 
sultan had a visier, who was prudent, wise, sa- 
gacious, and well versed in other sciences. This 
minister had two sons, very handsome men, and 
who in every thing followed his own footsteps. 
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The eldest was called Schemseddin || Mohame 
med, and the younger Noureddin Ali. The last 
especially was eudowed with all the good qua- 
lines that any man could have. 

The visier their father being dead, the sultan 
sent for them; and after he had caused them 
both to put on the usual robes of a visier, I am 
as sorry, says he, for the loss of your father 
as yourselves ; and because I know you live to- 
gether, and love one another entirely, I will 
bestow his dignity upon you conjunctly; go, 
and imitate your father’s conduct. 

The two new visiers humbly thanked the sul- 
tan, and went home to their house, to make due 
preparation for their father’s interment. They 
did not go abroad for a month, and then went 
to court, where they uppeared continually on 
council-days ; when the sultan went out a hunt- 
ing, one of the brothers went along with him, 
and this honour they had by turns, One even- 
ing, as they were talking after supper, the nex- 
day bemg the clder brother’s turn to go a hunt 
ing with the sultan, he said to his younger 
brother, Since neither of us is yet married, and 
that we hve so lovingly together, a thought is 
come into my head; Let us both marry in one 
day, and let us chuse two sisters out of some fa- 
mily that may suit our quality: What do you 
think of this fancy? I must tell you, brother, 
answered Noureddin Ali, that it is very suitable 
to our friendship; there cannot be a better 
thought; for my part, ] am ready to agree to 
any thing you shall think fit. But hold, this is 
notall, says Schemseddin Mohammed; my fan- 
cy carries me farther. Suppose both our wives 
should conceive the first stalie of our marriage, 
and should happen to be brought to bed on one 
day, yours ofa son, and mine of a daughter, we 
will give then) to one another in marriage, when 
they come to age. Nay, says Noureddin Ali 
alond, 1 must acknowledge that this project is 
admirable ; such a marriage will perfect our 
union, and I willingly consent to it. But then, 
brother, says he farther, if this marriage should 
happen, would you expect that my son should 
settle a jointure on your daughter? There is no 
difficulty in that, replied the elder; for 1 am per- 
suaded, that, besides the usual articles of the 
natriage-contract, you will not fail to promise 
in his name at least three thousand sequins, 
three good manors, and three slaves. No, said 
the younger, I will not consent to that; are we 
not brethren, and equal in title and dignity? Do 
not you and I both know what is just ? The male 
being nobler than the female, it is your part to 
give a large dowry with your daughter. By what 
T perceive, you are a man that would have your 
business done at another man’s charge. 

Although Noureddin Ali spoke these words 


* Noureddin signifies, in Arabic, the light of religion. 
t And Bedreddin, the full moon ot religion. 
} That is to say, the sun of religion. 
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as ees Le owner be of an ill temper, was 
fended at it; and, falling into a passion, A 


mischief your son, said he, since you pre- 
fer him before my daughter; I wonder you iad 
so much confidence, as to believe him worthy 
of her ; Rese must needs have lost your judg- 
ment, to think you are my equal, and say we are 
colleagues; I would have you to know, you fool, 
that since you are so impudent, I would not 
marry my daughter to your son, though you 
would give him more than you are worth. ‘This 
pleasant quarre] between two brothers about the 
marriage of their children before they were born, 
went so far, that Scheinseddin Mohammed con- 
cluded with threatening: Were I not to-mor- 
row, says he, to attend the sultan, I would treat 

u according as you deserve ; but, at my return, 

shall male you sensible that it does not beconie 
a younger brother to speak so insolently to his el- 
der brother, as you have done to me. Upon this 

he retired to his npartment, and his brother went 
to bed. 

Schemseddin Mohanimed rose very carly next 
morning, and goes to the palace to attend the sul- 
tan, who went to hunt about Cairo near the py ra- 
mids. As for Noureddm Ali, he was very un- 
ensy all the night, and considering that it would 
not be possible for him to live longer with a bro- 
the. who treated him with so much haughtiness, 
he provided a good mule, furnished honself with 
moncy, jewels, provisions ond victuals; and ha- 
ving told his people that he was going on a pri- 
vate journey for two or three days, he departed, 

When he was out of Cairo, he rode by the de- 
rert towards Arabia; but his mule happening to 
tire by the way, he was forced to continue his 

are on foot. A courier that was going to 
Saisora, by good fortune overtaking him, took 
him up behind him. As soon as the courier 
came to Balsora, Noureddin Ali alighted, and re- 
turned him thanks for his kindness; As he went 
about to seek for a lodging, he saw rn person of 
quality with a greatretinue coming along, towhom 
all the people shewed a mighty respect, and stood 
still till he passed by, and Nouredilih Ali stopped 
among the rest. This was the grand visier to the 
sultan of Balsora, who walked through the city 
to sce that the inhabitants kept good order and 
discipline. 

This minister casting his eve by chance on 
Noureddin Ali, found something extraordina- 
ry in his aspect, looked very ittentively upon 
him, and as he came near him, and saw him in 
a traveller’s habit, he stood still, asked him who 
he was, and from whence he came? Sir, said 
Noureddin Ali, I am an Egyptian, born at Cai- 
ro, and have left my country, because of the un- 
kindness of a near relation, and am resolved to 
travel tl.rough the world, and rather to die than 
return home again. The grand visier, who was 
a reverend old gentleman, after hearing those 
words, says to him, Son, beware, do not pursue 
your design, there is nothing but misery in the 
world, vou are not sensible of the hardships you 
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must endure; come follow me, I may perhaps 
make you forget the thing that has forced you 
to leave your own country. 

Noureddin Ali followed the grand visier, who 
soon perceived his good qualities, and fell so 
much in love with him, that onc day he says to 
him in private, My son, I am, as you see, so far 
gone in years, that there is no likelihood I shall 
live much longer. Heaven has bestowed only 
one daughter upon me, who is as beautiful as 
you are handsome, and now fit for marriage. 
Several people of the greatest quality at this 
court have desired her for their sons, but I could 
not grant their request. I have a love for you, 
and think you so worthy to be received into my 
family, that, preferring you before all those that 
have sought ie J am ready to accept you for 
my son-in-law. Ifyou like the proposal, I will 
acquaint the sultan my master that I have adopt- 
ed you by this marriage, and I will pray him to 
grant you the reversion of my dignity of grand 
visier in the kingdom of Balsora. In the mean 
time, nothing being more requisite for ne than 
case ino my old age, 1 will not only put you im 
possession of my estate, but leave the adminis- 
tration of public affairs to your management. 

When the grand vister had made an end of 

this kind and generous proposal, Nowreddin Ali 
fell at his fect, and expressing himself im terms 
that demonstrated his joy and gratitude, told the 
visier, that he was at his command in every 
thing. Upon this, the visier sent for his chicf 
domestics, ordered them to furnish the great 
hall of his palace, and prepare a great feast ; 
he afterwards sent to invite the nobility of the 
court and city to honour him with their compa- 
ny, and when they were all met, (Noureddin 
Ali having now told him who he was) he said to 
those lords, for he thought it proper to speak 
thus, on purpose to satisfy such of them to 
Whom he had refused his alliance; Iam now, 
my lords, to discover a thing to you, which hi- 
therto I have kept secret. To have a brother, 
who is grand visier to the sultan of Egypt, as 1 
am to the sultan of this hingdom. This brother 
has but one son, whom he would not marry in 
the court of Egypt, but sent him hither to mar- 
ry my daughter, that both our branches may be 
re-united. His son, whom I knew to be iy ne- 
phew as soon as I saw hin, is this young gentle- 
man T here present to you, and is to be my son- 
in-law. I hope you will do me the honour to 
be present at his wedding, which I am resolved 
to celebrate thisday. The noblemen, who could 
not take it ill that he preferred his nephew be- 
fore all the great matches that had been pro- 
posed to him, said, That he had very good rea- 
son for what he did, were willing to be wit- 
nesses to the ceremony, and wished that God 
might pete his days to enjoy the satisfaction 
of the happy match. 

The lords met at the visier of Balsora’s house, 
having testified their satisfaction at the marri- 
age of his daughter with Noureddin Ali, sat 
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down to dinner, which lasted a long while ; and 
the latter course was sweet-meats, of which 
every one, according to custom, took what they 
thought fit. The notaries came in with the 
marriage-contract, the chief lords signed it, and 
when the company departed, the grand visier 
ordered his servants to prepare a bagnio, and 
have every thing in readiness for Noureddin 
Alito bathe. He had fine new linen, and eve- 
ry thing else provided for him in the most curi- 
ous manner. When he had washed and dried 
himself, he was going to put on his former a 
fae but had an extraordinary rich suit brought 
um. Being dressed and perfumed with the 
most odoriferous essence, he went to see the 
grand visier, his father-in-law, who was exceed- 
ingly well pleased with his gentcel mien; and 
having made him sit down, My son, said he, 
you have declared unto me who you are, and 
the quality you had at the court of Egypt. You 
have also told me of a difference betwixt you 
and your brother, which occasioned you to leave 
your country. I desire you to make me your 
entire confidant, and to acquaint me with the 
cause of your quarrel; for now you have no 
reason aihet to doubt me, or to conceal any 
thing from me. 

Noureddin Ali gave him an account of eve 
circumstance of the quarrel; at which the vi- 
sicr burst out into a fit of laughter, and said, 
This is one of the oddest things that I ever heard : 
Is it possible, my son, that your quarrel should 
rise so high about an imaginary marriage? I am 
sary you fell out with your elder brother upon 
stich a frivolous matter; but I find be is in the 
wrong to be angry at what you only spoke in 
jest, and I ought to thank heaven for that ditle- 
rence which has procured me such a son-in-law. 
But, said the old gentleman, it is late, and time 
for you to retire; go to your bride, my son, she 
expects you: To-morrow I will present you to 
the sultan, and hope he will receive you in such 
a manner as shall satisfy us both. 

Noureddin Ali tuok leave of his father-in- 
law, and went to his spouse’s apartment. It is 
remarkable, continucd Giafar, that Schemseddin 
Mohammed happened also to marry ut Cairo 
the very same day that this marriage was so- 
Jemnized at Balsora, the particulars of which 
are as follow. 

After Noureddin Ali left Cairo, with an in- 
tention never to return, Schemseddin Moham- 
med, his elder brother, who was gone a-hunting 
with the sultan of Egypt, did not come back in 
a month: for the sultan loved that game ex- 
tremely, and therefore continued the sport all 
that while, Schemseddin, at his return, ran to 
Noureddin Ali’s a bana but was much sur- 
prised when he understood, that, under pretence 
of taking a journey for two or three days, he 
‘went away on a mule the same day that the sul- 
tan went a-hunting, and never appeared since. 

It vexed him so much the more, because he 
did not doubt but the hard words he had given 
him was the cause of his going away. He sent 
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@ messenger in search of him, who went to Da- 
mascus, and as far as Aleppo, but Noureddia 
was then at Balsora. When the couricr return- 
ed, and brought word that he heard no news of 
him, Schemseddin Mohammed intended to make 
further inquiry after him in other parts, and in 
the mean time had a fancy to marry, and match- 
ed with the daughter of one of the greutest 
lords in Cairo, upon the same day his brother 
married the daughter of tHe grand visier of 
Balsora. 

But this is not all, said Giafar ; at the end of 
nine months, Schemseddin Mohammed’s wife 
was brought to bed of a daughter at Cairo, and 
on the same day Noureddin’s wife brought forth 
a son at Balsora, who ways called Bedreddin Has 
san. 

The grand visier of Balsora testified his joy 
by great gifts and public entertainments for the 
birth of his grandson. And to show his son-in- 
law the great esteem he had for hmm, he went 
to the palace, and most humbly begged of the 
sultan to grant Noureddin Ali his office, that he 
might have the comfort before his death to sce 
his son-in-law made grand visicr in his stead. 

The sultan, who fad taken a great liking to 
Noureddin, when his father presented him after 
his marriage, and had ever since heard every bo- 
dy speak well of him, readily granted his father- 
in-law’s request, and caused Noureddin imnie- 
diately to put on the robe of a grand visier. 

The next day, when the father saw his gon- 
in-law preside in council, as he himself had done, 
and perform all the offices of a grand visier, his 
joy was complete. Noureddin Ali behaved him- 
self so well in every thing, that one would have 
thought he had been all his lifetinie employed in 
such affairs. He continued afterwards to assist 
in council every time, when the infirmitics of 
age would not permit his father-in-law to ap- 
car 

The old gentleman died about four years after, 
with reat satisfaction, to see a branch of his 
family that promised so fair to support the gran- 
deur of it. 

Noureddin Ali performed the last duty to him 
with all possible love and gratitude. And as 
soon as his son Bedreddin Hassan had attained 
to seven years of age, he provided him a most 
excellent tutor, who taught him such as became 
his birth. The child had a ready wit, and a ge- 
nius capable of receiving all the good instruc- 
tions that could be given. 

After Bedreddin ‘Haske had been two years 
under the tuition of his master, who taught him 
peer to read, he Jearned the Alcoran by 
ieart. His father Noureddin Ali put him after- 
wards to other tutors, by whom his mind was 
cultivated to such a degree, that when he was 
twelve years of age he had no more occasion for 
them. And then, as his physiognomy promised 
er he was adinired by all that looked upon 

im. 

Hitherto Noureddin Ali had kept him to his 

study, and had not yet brought him into public ; 
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but now he carried him to the palace, on pur- 
oan to have the honour of kissing the sultan’s 

nd, who received him very graciously. The 
people that saw him in the streets were charmed 
with hig genteel mien, and gave him a thousand 


ee 

His father proposing to make him capable of 
suppl ing his place, spared no cost for that end, 
rought him up to ua ee of the greatest 
moment, on purposc to qualify him betimes. In 
short he omitted nothine ‘orailvance a son he 
loved so well. But as he began to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour, he was all of a sudden taken 
with a violent fit of sickness; and finding him- 
self past recovery, disposed himself to die like a 
good mussulman. 

In that last and precious moment, he forgot 
not his son Bedreddin, but called for him, and 
said, My son, you see this world is transitory, 
there is nothing durable, but that which T shall 
specdily go to. You must, therefore, from 
henceforth, begin to fit yourself for this change, 
as I have done; you must prepare for it without 
mourmuring, and so as to have no trouble of con- 
science for not acting the part of a real honest 
aman. As for your religion, you are sufficiently 
instructed in it, by what you have Jearned from 
your tutors, and your own stuily; and as to 
what helongs to an honest man, J shall give you 
some instructions, which I hope you will make 
good use of. * As it is a necessary thine to know 
one’s self, and that you cannot come to that 
knowledge without you first understand who I 
am, I shall now tell it you. 

I am (says he)-a native of Egypt; my father, 
your » was first minister to the sul- 
tan of that kingdom. I myself had the honour 
to be visier to the same sultan, and so has my 
brother, your uncle, who I i is yet alive; 
his name is Schemseddin Mohammed. 1 was 
obliged to leave him, and come into this coun- 
try, where I have raised myself to the high dig- 
nity I now enjoy. But you will understand all 
those matters more fully by a manuscript that I 
shall give you. 

At the same time Noureddin Ali pulled ont 
his pocket-book, which he had written with 
his own hand, and carried always about him, 
and giving it to Bedreddin Hassan, Take it (said 
he) and read it at your leisure; you will find, a- 
mong other things, the day of my marriage, and 
that of your birth : these are such circumstances, 
as you may hereafter have occasion to 
alg you must keep it very care- 


in Hassan being most afflicted to sec 
his father in that eonitiom ee sensibly touch- 
ed with this discourse, could not but wecp when 
he received the pocket-book, and promised, at 
the same time, never to part with it. 

That very moment, Noureddin Ali fainted, so 
that it was thought he would have expired; but 
aia to himself again, and uttered these 
Words: 

My eon, says he, the first instruction I give 
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you, is, not to make yourself familiar with all 
sorts of people. The way to live happy is to 
keep your mind to yourself, and not tell your 
thoughts easily. 

Secondly, Not to do violence to any body 
whatever; for in that case you will draw every 
body’s hatred upon you. You ought to consider 
the world is a creditor, to whom you owe mode- 
ration, compassion, and forbearance. 

Thirdly, Not to say a word when you are re- 
proached ; for, as the proverb says, He that keeps 
pilence, is out of danger. And in this case par- 
ticularly you ought to practise it; you also 
know what one of our pocts says upon this sub= 
ject, That silence is the ornament and saf d 
of life; that our speech ought not to be like a 
storm of rain that spoils all: Never did any 
man yet repent of having spoke too little, where- 
Mp many have been sorry that they spoke too 
much. 

Fourthly, To drink no wine, for that is the 
source of all vices. 

Fifthly, To be frugal in your way of living ; 
if you do not squander your estate away, it will 
maintain you in time of necessity. TF do not 
mean vou should be cither too liberal or too 
niggardly ; for though you have never so little, 
if you husband it well, and lay it out on proper 
occasions, you shall have many friends ; but if, 
on the contrary, you have great riches, and 
make but a bad use of them, all the world will 
forsake you, and Icave you to yourself. 

In short, Noureddin Ali continued till the 
last moment of his breath to give good advige 
to his son; and when he was dead he was mag- 
nificently interred. 

Bedreddin Hassan of Balsora, for so he was 
called, because born in that town, was so over- 
whelmed with grief for the death of his father, 
that, instead of a month’s time to mourn, accord- 
ing to custom, ke kept himself close shut up 
in tears and solitude about two months, without 
seeing any body, or so much as going abroad to 
pay his duty to the sultan of Balsora; who, be- 
ing displeased at this neglect, looked upon it as 
a slight put upon his court and person, suffered 
his passion to prevail, and, in his fury, called for 
the new grand visier, (for he had created a new 
one as soon as Noureddin Ali died) command- 
ed him to go to the house of the deceased, and 
seize upon it, with all his other houses, lands, 
and effects, without leaving any thing for Bed- 
reddin Hassan, and to bring him prisoner along 
with him. 

The new gtand visier, accompanied with a 
great many messengers belonging to the palace, 
justices, and other officers, went immediately to 
execute his commission ; but one of Bedreddin 
Hassan’e slaves happeninz accidentally to come 
into the crowd, no sooncr understood the vi- 
sier’s errand, but he ran before in all haste to 
give his master warning. He found him sittin 
an the porch of his house, as melancholy as if 
his father had but newly been dead. He fell 
down at his feet, out of breath, and after be had 
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kissed the hem of his garment, cried out, My lord, 
save yourself immediately, Bedreddin Hassan, 
lifting up his head, asked, What is the matter, 
what news dost thou bring? My lord, said he, 
there is no time to be lost; the sultan is horri- 
bly incensed against you, and has sent people 
to take all you have, and also to scize your per- 


n. 

The words of this faithful and affectionate 
slave put Bedreddin Hassan into great confu- 
sion; May not I have so much time, said he, as 
to take some money and jewels along with me? 
No, sir, replied the slave, the grand visier will 
be here this moment. Begone immediately, save 
yoursclf. Bedreddin Hassan rose up from his 
sofa in all haste, put his feet in his sandals, 
and after he had covered his head with the tail 
of his gown, that his face might not be known, 
he fled, without knowing what way to go, to 
avoid the impending danger. 

The first thought that came in his head, was 
to get out of the next gate with all speed. He 
ran without stopping till he came to the Naar 
church-yard, and since it was growing dark, he 
resolved to pass that night on bis father’s tomb. 
It was a large edifice, in form of a dome, which 
Noureddin Ali built when he was alive. Bed- 
reddin met a very rich Jew by the way, who was 
2a banker and merchant, and was returning 
from a place where his affairs had called him, 
to the city. 

The Jew, knowing Bedreddin, halted, and sa- 
luted him very courteously. 

The caliph was very attentive to the grand 
visier’s discourse, who went on after this man- 
ner. Isaac the Jew, after he had paid his re- 
spects to Bedreddin Hassan, by kissing his hand, 
says, My lord, dare I be so bold as to ask whi- 
ther you are going at this time of night all 
ulone, and so much troubled? Has any thing 
disquicted you? Yes, said Bedreddin, a while 
avo I was asleep, and my father appeared to me 
in a dream, looking very fiercely upon me, as if 
he were extraordinary angry: I started out of 
my sleep very much frightened, and came out 
immediately to go and pray upon his tomb. 

My lord, said the Jew, (whio did not know the 
true reason why Bedreddin left the town) your 
father of happy memory, and my good Jord, had 
store of merchandise, in several vessels, which 
are yet at sea, and belong to you; I beg thie fa- 
vour of you to grant me the first refusal of them 
before any other merchant. I am able to lay 
down ready money for all the goods that are in 
your ships: And to begin, if you will give me 
those that happen to come in the first ship that 
arrives in safety, I will pay you down in of 
payment, a thousand sequins, And drawing out 
a Pap from under his gown, he showed it him 
sealed up with one seal: 

Bedreddin Hassan being banished from home, 
and dispossessed of all thut he had in the world, 
looked upon this proposal of the Jew as a fa- 
vour from heaven, and therefore ted it 
with a great deal of joy —My lord, said the Jew, 
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then you sell unto me for a thousand sequins, 
the lading of the first of your ships that shall ar- 
rive in port. Yes, answered Bedreddin, J sell 
it to you for a thousand sequins; it is donc. 
Upon this the Jew delivered him the bag of a 
thousand sequins, and offered to count them; 
but Bedreddin Hassan saved him the trouble, 
and said, he would trust his word. Since it is 
so, my lord, said he, be pleased to favour me 
with a small note in writing of the bargain we 
have made. And having said this, he pulled his 
ink-horn from his girdle, and taking a small reed 
out of it, neatly cut for writing, he presented it 
to him, with a piece of paper he took out of his 
letter-case; and whilst he held the ink-horn, 
Bedreddin Hassan wrote these words: 


“ This writing is to testify, that Bedreddin 
Hassan of Balsora has sold to Isaac the Jew, 
for the sum of one thousand sequins, reccived 
in hand, the lading of the first of his ships that 
shall arrive in this port. 

BEDREDDIN ITASSAN of Balsora.”’ 


This note he delivered to the Jew, who put 
it in his Ictter-case, and then took his leave of 
him, 

While Isaac pursued his journey to the city, 
Bedreddin made the best of his way to his fa- 
ther Noureddin Ali’s tomb, When he came to 
it, he bowed his face to the ground, and, with 
his eyes full of tears, deplored his miserable 
condition. Alas! said he, unfortunate Bedred- 
din, what will become of thee? Whither canst 
thou fly for refuge against the unjust prince that 
persecutes thee Was it not enough to be af- 
flicted for the death of so dear a father? Must 
fortune necds add new misfortunes to just con- 
plaints? He continued a lung time in this pos- 
ture ; but at last rose up again, and Icaning his 
head upon his father’s sepulchre, his sorrows re- 
turned more violently than before; so that he 
sighed and mourned, till, overcome with heavi- 
ness, he stretched himself all along upon the 
floor, and fell asleep. ; 

He had not slept long, till a genie, who had 
retired to that church-yard during the day, and 
was intending, according to custom, to range 
about the world at night, espying this young 
man in Noureddin Ali’s tomb, he entered, se 
finding Bedreddin lying on his back, was sure 
prised at his beauty. 

When the genie had attentively considered 
Bedreddin Hassan, he said to himself, To judge 
of this creature by his good mien, he would 
scem to be an angel of the terrestrial paradise, 
whom God has sent to put the world in a flame 
with his beauty. At last, after he had satisfied 
himself with looking upon him, he tvok a flight 
into the air, where, meeting by chance with a 
stk they saluted one another; after which he 
said to her, Pray descend with me into the 
church-yard, where I stay, and I will show you 


& prodigious beauty, which is worthy your admi- 
ration as well as mine. The fairy consented, 


and both descended in an instant ; they came in- 
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to the tomb, Look ye, said the genie to the fai- 
ry, showing her Bedreddin Hassan, Did you ever 
see & young man of a better shape, and more 
beautiful than this? 

The fairy, having attentively observed Bed- 
reddin, returned to the genie; I must confess, 
said she, he is a very handsome man, but I just 
now came from sceing an object at Cairo more 
admirable than this; and if you will hear me, I 
will tell you a strange story concerning her. 
You will very much oblige me in s0 doing, an- 
awered the genic. You must know then, said 
the fuiry, (for I will tell you it at length,) that 
the sultan of Egypt has a visier called Schem- 
seddin Moharnucd, who has a daughter of about 
twenty years of age, the most beautiful and 
complete person that ever was huown. ‘The 
sultan having heard of this young lady’s beauty, 
sent the other day for her father, and told him, 
I understand you have a daughter to marry; I 
have a mind to marry her: Will not you con- 
sent to it?) The vier, who did not expeet this 
proposal, was troubled at its and stead of ace 
cepting it joyfully, which another in his place 
would certainly have done, he answered the sul- 
tno; May it please your majesty, Lam not wor- 
thy of the honour you confer upon me, and I 
most humbly beseech you to pardon me, if I do 
not agrce to your request. You know Thad a 
brother, called Noureddin Ali, who had the ho- 
nour, as wellas myself, to be one of your visiers: 
We had some ditlorence together, which was the 
cause of his leaving me ona sudden, and since 
that time I have had no account of him till 
within these four days, that I heard he died at 
Balsora, being grand visicr to the sultan of that 
kingdom. 

He has left a son behind him; and there ha- 
ving been an agreement between us to match our 
children together, if ever we had any, I am per- 
suaded he intended the match when he died ; 
and being desirous to fulfil the promise on my 
ooh I conjure your majesty to grant me Icave : 

vu have im your-court many other lords, who 
have daughters as well as J, on whom you may be 
pleased to bestow that honour. 

The sultan of Egypt, provoked at this bold de- 
nial of Schemseddin Mohammed, says to him in 
a passion which he could not restrain, Is this the 
way you requite my proposal to stoop so low as 
to desire your alliance ? I know how to revenge 
your daring to prefer another to me, and I swear 
that your daughter shall be married to the most 
contemptible and ugly of all my slaves. And 
having spoke those words, he angrily bid the vi- 
sier be gone ; who went home to his house full 
of confusion, and extraordinary sad. 

This very day thesultan sent for one of his grooms 
who was hump-backed, big-bellied, crook-legged, 
and as ugly asa] lia ; anc after having com- 
manded Schemseddin Mohammed to consent to 
marry his daughter to this ghastly slave, he caus- 
ed the contract to be made out and signed by wit- 
nesses, in his own presence, The preparations for 
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this fantastical wedding are all ready, and this very 
moment all the slaves belonging to the lords of the 
court of Egypt, are waiting at the door of a baynio, 
each with a fambeau in his hand, for the crook- 
backed groom, who is bathing himself, to go 
along with them to his bridc, who is already dress- 
ed to receive hint; and when I departed from 
Cairo, the ladies, met for that purpose, were go- 
ing to conduct her in all her nuptial attire to the 
hall, where she is to reccive her hump-backed 
bridegroom, and is this minute now expecting 
him: I have seen her, and do assure you, that 
no person can look upon her without admira- 
tion. 

When the fairy left off speaking, the genie says 
to her, Whatever you think or say, I cannot be 
persuaded that the girl’s beauty exceeds that of 
this young man. J will not dispute it with you, an- 
swered the fairy, for I must confess he deserves to 
be marricd to that charming creature, whom they 
design for hump-back. And J thunk it were a 
decd worthy of us, to obstruct the sultan of 
Egypt's injustice, and put thy young gentleman 
in the room of the slave. You are in the right, 
answered the genic; fam extremely obliged to 
you for so good a thought; let us deceive him. 
I consent to your revenge upon the sultan of 
Leypt; let us comfort a distressed father, and 
mike his daughter as happy as she thinks herself 
nueerable ; 1 will do my utmost endeavour to 
make this project take, and Tam persuaded you 
will not be backward ; 1 will be at the pains to 
carry him to Cairo before he awake, and after- 
wards leave it to your care to carry him else- 
where, when we have accomplished our de- 
sien. 

The fairy and the genie having thus concerted 
what they had to do, the genie lifted up Bedred- 
din Hassan gently, and with an inconcenable 
swiftness carried him through the air, and sct him 
down at the door of a public house next to the 
bagnio, whence hump-back was to come with the 
train of slaves that waited forhim. Bedreddin Has- 
sin awaked that very moment, and was mightily 
surprised to find himself in the middle of a city he 
knew not: He was going to cry out, and to ask 
where he was, but the genie touched him gentl 
on the shoulder, and forbid him to speak a word. 
Then he put a torch in his hand, and bid him, 
Go and mix with the crowd at the bagnio door, 
and follow them till you come into a hall, where 
they ure going to celebrate a marriage. The 
bridegroom is a hump-backed fellow, and by that 
ee will casily know him. Put yourself at the right 
land as you go in, and then immediately open 
the purse of sequins you have in your bosom, 
and distribute among the musicians and dancers 
as i go along; and when you are got into 
the hall, give money also to the female slaves you 
sce about the bride, when they come near you 3 
but every time you put your hand in the purse, 
be sure you take out a whole handful, and do not 

them. Observe to do every thing exactly 
as I have told you, with great prescnce of mind ; 
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bé not afraid of any person or thing, and leave 
the rest to a superior power, who will order mat- 
ters as he thinks fit. 

Young Bedreddin being well instructed in all 
that he was to do, advanced towards the door of 
the bagnio ; the first thing he did was to light his 
torch, as that ofa slave ; and then mixing amon 
them as if he belonged to some nobleman of Cai- 
ro, he marched along as they did, and followed 
hump-back, who came out of the bagnio, and 
mounted a horse out of the sultan’s own stable. 

Bedreddin Hassan coming near to the musi- 
cians, and the men and women dancers, who 
went just before the bridegroom, pulled out, time 
after time, whole handfuls of sequins, which he 
distributed among them: And as he thus gave 
his money with an unparalleled grace, and enga- 
ging mein, all those that received it cast their 
eyes upon him; and, after they had a full view 
of his face, they found him so handsome and 
comely, that they could not look off again. 

At last they came to Schemseddin Moham- 
med’s gate, who was Bedreddin Hassan’s uncle, 
and little thought his nephew was so near. The 
door-keepers, to prevent any disorder, kept back 
all the slaves that carried torches, and would not 
let them come in. Bedreddin was likewise re- 
fused ; but the musicians, who had free entrance, 
stood still, and protested that they would not go 
in if they hindered him to go along with them ; 
He is not one of the slaves, said they, look upon 
him, and you will soon be satisfied as to thut ; 
he is certainly a young stranger, who is curious 
to see the ceremonies observed at weddings in 
this city: And saying this, they put him in the 
midst of them, and carried him in, whether the 
aba would or no; they took his torch out of 

lis hand, and gave it the first they met. Having 

brought him into the hall, they placed him at 
the right hand of the hum ‘*ked bridegroom, 
who sat near the visier’s daughter, on a throne 
richly adorned. 

She appeared very lovely in all her dresses, but 
in her face there was nothing to be seen but vex- 
ation and mortal grief. The cause of this was 
easy to be guessed at, when she had by her a bride- 

oom so very deformed and so unworthy of her 

ove. The throne of that ill-matched couple was 

in the midst of a sofa. The ladies of the emirs, 
visiers, and those of the sultan’s bed-chamber, 
and several other ladies of the court and city, 
were placed on each side, a little lower, every 
one according to their quality, and all of them so 
fine and richly dressed, that it was one of the 
pleasantest sights that could be seen, each of 
them holding a large wax taper in their hand. 

When they saw Bedreddin Hassan come into 
the room, they all fixed their eyes upon him, and 
admiring his shape and behaviour, and the beau- 
ty of his face, they could not forbear looking at 
him. When he was set down, every one left 
their seats, and came near to him, to have a full 
view of his face, and almost all of them, as they 
turned to their seats, found themselves moved 
with tender passion. 
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The disparity between Bedreddin Hassan, and 
the hump-backed groom, who made such 2 hor- 
rible figure, occasioned a great munnuring among 
the company, insomuch that the ladies cried out, 
We must give our bride to this handsome young 
gentleman, and not to this ugly hump-back.— 
Nor did they rest here, but uttered imprecations 
against the sultan, who, abusing his absolute 
ead would unite ugliness and beauty together. 

hey did also upbraid the bridegroom, so as they 
put him out of countenance, to the great satis- 
faction of the spectators, whose shouts for some 
time put a stop to the concert of music in the 
hall. At last the musicians began again, and the 
nomen who dressed the bride came all about 

er. 

Each time that the new bride changed her ha- 
bit, she rose up from her seat, followed by her 
bride women, and passed by hump-back without 
giving him one iooke and went towards Bedred- 
din Hassan, before whom she presented herself 
in her new attire. On this occasion, Bedreddin, 
according to the instructions given hin by the 
genie, failed not to put his hand in his purse, 
and pulled out handfuls of sequins, which he 
distributed among the women that followed the 
bride: nor did he forget the players and dancers , 
but also threw money to them. It was pleasant 
to see how they pushed one another to gather 
it up. They showed themselves very thankful, 
and made him signs that the young bride should 
be forhim, and not for the hump-backed fellow. 
The women that attended her, told her the same 
thing, and did not value whether the groom 
heard them or not; for they put a thousand 
tricks upon him, which very much pleased the 
spectators. 

When the ceremony of changing habits was 
passed, the music ceased, and went away, but 
made a sign to Bedreddin Hassan to stay behind. 
The ladies did the same, and went all home, but 
those that belonged to the house. The bride 
went into a closet, whither her women followed 
to undress her, and none remained in the hall 
but the hump-backed groom, Bedreddin Hassan, 
and some of the domestics. 

Hump-back, who was furiously mad at Bed- 
reddin, suspecting him to be his rival, gave hin a 
cross look, and said, And thou, what dost thou 
wait for? Why art not thou gone as well as the 
rest? Begone. Bedreddin having no pretence 
to stay, withdrew, not knowing what to do with 
himself. But he was not gone out of the porch, 
when the genie and fairy met and stopped him. 
Whither are you going? said the fuiry, Stay, for 
Hump-back is not in the hall, he is gone out a- 
bout some business; you have nothing to do but 
return, and introduce yourself into the bride’s 
chamber: As soon as you are ulone with her, 
tell her boldly, that you are her husband; that 
the sultan’s intention was only to make sport 
with the groom; and, to make this pretended 
bridegroom some amends, you had caused to be 
prepared for him, in the stable, a good dish of 
cream: And then tell her all the fine things you 
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can think on to persuade her ; for being so hand- 
some as you are, little persuasion will do: she 
will think herself happy in being deceived so a- 
greeably. In the mean time we will take care 
that the hump-back shall not return, and let no- 
thing hinder you to pass the night with your 
bride, for she is yours and none of his. 

While the fairy thus encouraged Bedreddin, 
and instructed him how he should behave him- 
self, hump-back was really gone out of the room; 
for the genic went to him in the shape of a great 
cat, mewing at a most fearful rate: The fellow 
called to the cat, and clapped his hands to make 
her flee; but instead of that, the cat stood upon 
her hinder fect, staring with her eyes like fire, 
looking fiercely at him, mewing louder than she 
did at first, and growing bigger, till she was as 
large as an ass. At this sight, hump-back would 
have cried out for help, but his fear was so great, 
that he stoed gaping, and could not utter one 
word ; and that he might have no time to reco- 
ver, the gente changed himself immediately into 
a large buffalo, and in this shape called to him 
with a loud voice that redoubled his fear, Thou 
hump-backed villain! At these words the af- 
frighted groom cast himself on the ground, and 
covering his face with his gown, that he might 
not sec this dreadful beast: Sovereign prince of 
buffalocs, said he, what is it you want with me? 
Wo be to thee, replies the yenic, hast thou the 
boldness te venture to marry my mistress? O 
my lord, said hump-hack, I pray you to pardon 
me; if Tam guilty, it is through ignorance. I 
did not know that this lady had a buffalo to her 
sweetheart; command me in any thing you please, 
I give you my oath that Iam ready to obey you. 
By death, replied the genie, if thou gocst out 
from hence, or speakest a word till the sun rises, 
I will crush thy head to pieces; but then I give 
thee leave to go from fee I warn thee to 
make dispatch, and not to look back; but if 
thou hast the impudence to return, it shall cost 
thee thy life. hen the genie had done speak- 
Ing, he transformed himself into the shape of a 
nan, took hump-back by the legs, and after 
having set him against the wall with his head 
downwards, If thou stir, said he, before the sun 
rise, as T have told thee already, I will take thee 
by the heels again, and dash thy head in a thou- 
sand pieces aguinst the wall. 

To roturn to Bedreddin Hassan, who being 
ha ti by the genie and the presence of the 

iry, he got into the hall again, from whence he 
slipt into the bride-chamber, where he sat down, 
expecting the success of his adventure. After a 
while, the bride arrived, conducted by an old ma- 
tron, who came no farther than the door, exhort- 
ing the bridegroom to do his duty like a man, 
without looking in to sec if it was hump-back 
or avec and then Jocked the door and re- 
tired. 

The young bride was mightily surprised, in- 
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stead of hump-back to find Bedreddin Hassan, 
who came up to her with the best in the 
cab What ae aig ira said she, by your 
being here at this time of night, you must be m 

husband's comrade? No, aedann (oni Bedred. 
din,) I am of another sort of quality than that 
ugly hump-back. But, said she, you do not con- 
sider that you speak degradingly of my husband. 
He! your husband, madam, replies he, can you 
retain those thoughts so long? Be convinced of 
your mistake, madam, for so much must 
never be sacrificed to the most contemptible of 
all mankind: It is I, madam, that am the happy 
mortal for whom it is reserved. The sultan 

a mind to make himself merry, by putting this 
trick upon the visier, your father; but he chose 
me to be your real husband. You might have 
observed how the ladies, the musicians, the dan- 
cers, your women, and all the servants of your 
family, were pleased with this comedy. We 
have sent that hump-backed fellow to hig stable 
again, wherc he is just now eating a dish of 
cream. And you may rest assured that he will 
never appear any more before your eyes. 

At this discourse the visier’s daughter, who was 
more like one dead than alive when she came in- 
to the bride-chamber, put on a Rey air, which 
made her so handsome, that Bedreddin was per- 
fectly charmed with her. 

I did not expect, said she, to meet with so 
pleasing a surprise ; and I had condemned myself 
to live unhappy all my days; but my good fortune 
is so much the greater, that I possess in you a man 
that is worthy of my tenderest affection. 

Having spoke thus, she undressed herself, and 
stepped into bed. Bedreddin Hassan, overjoyed 
to sce himself possessor of so many charms, made 
haste to follow her, and laid his cloaths upon a 
chair, with a bag that he got from the Jew, which, 
notwithstanding all the money he had pulled out, 
was still full—He likewise laid off his turban, 
and put on a night-cap that had been ordained 
for hump-back, and so went to bed in his shirt 
and drawers.* His drawers were of blue sattin, 
tied with a lace of gold. 

Whilst the two lovers were asleep, the genie, 
who had met again with the fairy, says to her, 
That it was high time to finish what was begun, 
and so successfully carried on hitherto; then let 
us not be overtaken by day-light, which will soon 
appear; go you and bring off the young man 
again without awaking him. 

The fairy went into the bed-chamber, where 
the two lovers were fast asleep, and took up Bed- 
reddin Hassan just as he was, that is to say, in 
his shirt and drawers; and, in company with the 

nie, with a wonderful swiftness, flew away with 

im to the gates of Damascus in Syria, where 
they arrived just at the time when the officers of 
the mosques, appointed for that end, were calling 
the peopie to come to prayers at break of day. 
The fairy laid Bedreddin Hassan softly on the 





© All the eastern nations lie in their drawers, but this circumstance will stand him in stead im the se- 


quel of the story, 
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and leaving him close by the gate, de- 


with the genie. 
The gate of the th being opened, and a great 
man ple assembled to get out, they were 


mightily surprised to see Bedreddin Hassan lying 
fa his shirt and drawers upon the ground. One 
said, he has been so hard put to it to get away from 
his mistress, that he could not get time to put on 
his cloaths. Look ye, says another, how people 
expose themselves; sure enous he has spent 
the most part of the night in drinking with his 
friends, till he has got drunk, and then, perhaps, 
having occassion to go out, instead of returning, 
is come this length, and not having his senses 
about him, was overtaken with sleep.—Others 
were of another opinion; but no body could 
guess what had been the occasion o: his coming 
thither. 

A small puff of wind happening to blow at the 
same time, uncovered his breast, that was whiter 
than snow. Every one being struck wish admi- 
ration at the fineness of his complexion, they 
spoke so loud that it awaked the young man. 

His surprise was as great as theirs, when he 
found himself at the gate of a city where he had 
never been before, and encompassed by a crowd 
of people gazing at him. Gentlemen, said he, for 
God’s sake tell me where I am, and what you 
would have of me? One of the crowd spoke to 
him, saying, Young man, the gates of the city 
were just now opened, and as we came out, we 
found you lying here in this condition, and stood 
still to look on you: Have you lain here all 
night? And do not you know that you are at 
one of the gates of Damascus? At one of the 
gates of Damascus! answered Bedreddin ; sure 
you mock me: When I lay down last night I was 
at Cairo. When he said these words, some of 
the people, moved with compassion for him, said, 
it is a pity such a handsome young man should 
have Jost his senses; and so went away. 

My’ son, says an old gentleman to him, you 
know not what you say: How is it possible that 

ou, being this morning at Damascus, could be 

ast night at Cairo? It is true, for all that, said 

Bedreddin ; for I swear to you, that I was all day 
yesterday at Balsora. He had no sooner said 
these words, but all the people fell into a fit of 
laughter, and cried out, He isa fool, he is a mad- 
man. There were some, however, that pitied 
him because of his youth; and one among the 
company said to him, My son, you must certain- 
P/ be crazed, you do not consider what you say : 
8 it possible that a man could yesterday be at 

Balsora, the same night at Cairo, and next morn- 
ing at Damascus? Sure you are asleep still ; 
come rouse 2 your spirits. What I say, an- 
swered Bedreddin Hassan, is so true, that last 
night I was married in the city of Cairo. All 
those that laughed before, could not forbear 
laughing again, when he said so: Call yourself to 
mind, says the same person that spoke before, 
you have sure enough dreamed all this, and that 
still possesses your brain. I am sensible of 

what I say, answered the young man: Pray can 
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you tell me how it was possible for me to go in 
a dream to Cairo, where I am very certain I was 
in person, and where my bride was seven times 
brought before me, each time dressed in a differ- 
ent habit, and where I saw an ugly hump-backed 
fellow to whom they intended to give her? Be- 
sides, I want to know what is become of my 
gown, my turban, and the bag of sequins I had at 
Cairo. 

Though he assured them that all these things 
were matter of fact, yet they could not forbear 
to laugh at him, which put him into such a con- 
fusion, that he knew not well what to think of 
all those adventures. 

After Bedreddin Hassan had confidently af- 
firmed all that he said to be true, he rose up to 

v into the town, and every one that followed 
im, called out, A madman, a fool! Upon this, 
some looked out at their windows, some came to 
their doors, and others joined with those that 
were about him, calling out as they did, A mad- 
man; but not knowing for what. In this per- 
plexity of mind, the young ar happened 
to come before a pastry-cook’s shop, and went 
into it to avoid the rabble. 

This pastry-cook had formerly been captain to 
a troop of Arabian robbers who lunilered the ca- 
ravans; and though he was become a citizen of 
Damascus, where he behaved himself to eve 
one’s content, yet he was dreaded by all those 
who knew him; wherefore, 1s soon as he came 
out to the rabble that followed Bedreddin, they 
dispersed. 

he pastry-cook secing them all gone, asked 
him what he was, and who brought him thither ? 
Bedreddin Tlassan told him all, not concealin 
his birth, nor the death of his futher the era 
visier: He afterwards gave him an account why 
he left Balsora; how, after he fell asleep the 
night following upon his father’s tomb, he found 
himself when he awaked, at Cairo, where he had 
married a lady ; and at last, in what amazement he 
was, when he found himself. at Damascus, without 
being able to penctrate into all those wonderful 
adventures. 

Your history is one of the most surprising (said 
the pustry-cook,) but if you will follow my ad- 
vice, you shall let no man know those matters you 
have revealed to me, but patiently expect till 
heaven think fit to put an cnd to your misfore 
tunes; you shall be free to stay with ine till then; 
and since I have no children, I will own you for 
my son, if you consent to it; and after you are 
so adopted, you may frecly walk up and down 
the city, without being exposed any more to the 
insults of the rabble. 

Though this adoption was below the son of a 
grand visier, Bedreddin was glad to accept of the 

try-cook’s proposals, judging it the best thing 
le could do, considering his then circumstances. 
The cook cloathed him, called for witnesses, and 
went before a notary, where he acknowl 
him for his son. After this, Bedreddin staid with 
him by the name of Hassan, and Jearned the pas- 
try trade. 
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Whilst this at Damascus, Schemseddin 
Mohammed's awaked, and finding Bed- 
reddin out of bed, he had arisen 
softly for fear of disturbing her, but he would 
soon return: As she was in ion of hi 


) 8 expectation of him, 
her father, the visier, (who was mightily vexed at 
the affront put upon him by the sultan,) came 
and k at her chamber-door, with a reso 
tion to bewail her sad destiny. He called her 
her name, and she knowing him by his voice, im- 
mediately got up, and opened the door: She kiss- 
ed his hand, and received him with so much sa- 
tisfaction in her countenance as surprised the vi- 
sicr, who expected to find her drowned in tears, 
and as much gricved as himself: Unhappy wretch, 
raid he in a passion, do you appear before me 
thus? after the hideous sacrifice you have just 
consummated, can you see me with go much su- 
tisfaction. 

The new bride, seeing her father angry at her 
pleasant countenance, said to him, For God’s, 
sake, sir, do not reproach me wrongfully; it is 
not the hump-backed fellow, whom I abhor more 
than death; it is not that monster I have mar- 
ried; every body laughed him so to scorn, and put 
}.im so out of countenance, that he was forced 
to run away and hide himself, to make room for 
a charming young gentleman who is my real hus- 
band. What fable do yo" tell me, said Schem- 
seddin Mohammed, roughly: What! did not 
crooh-back lie with you to-night? No, sir, said 
she, it was that young gcutleman I told you of, 
who has large eyes and black eyc-brows. At 
these words, the visier lost all patience, and fell 
into a terrible passion ; Ah, wicked woman, says 
he. you will make me distracted ! It is you, fa- 
ther, suid she, that puts me out of my senses by 
your incredulity. So it is not true, replies the 
visier, that hump-back—Let us talk no more of 
hump-back, said she; a curse upon hump-back, 
must I always have him cast in my dish. Father 
said she, I tell you once more, that 1 did not bed 
with him, but with my dear spouse, who I believe 
is not very far off. 

Schemsceddin. Mohammed went out to seek 
him ; but, instead of seeing him, was mightily sur- 
prised to find hump-back with his head on the 

und, and his heels uppermost, as the genie 
ad set him against the wall. What is the mean- 
ing of this? said he, who placed you thus? Crook- 
back, knowing it to be the visicr, answered, Alas ! 
alas! itis youthen that would marry me to the mis- 
tress of a buffalo, the sweetheart ofan ugly genie; 
I will not be your fool, you shall not put a trick up- 
on me. 

Schemseddin Mohammed, when he _ heard 
humy-back speak thus, thought he was raving, 
and bid him move, and stand upon his legs. I 
will take care how J do that, saic hump-back, un- 
less the sun be risen: Know, sir, that when I 
came hither last night, on a sudden a black cat 
appeared to me, and in an instant iid as big as 
a buffalo: I have not forgot what he said to me, 
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therefore you may go about your business, and 
leave me here. The visier, instead of going away, 
took him by the heels, and made him get up. 
Then sgn pcereiiaere without 
looking behind him, and coming to the palace, 
ted himself to the sultan, who laughed 
freartily when he told him the story how the genie 
had served him. ; 

Schemseddin Mohammed returned to_ his 
daughter’s chamber, more astonished than before. 
Well then, my abused daughter, said he, can you 
give me no farther light into thie matter? Sir, said 
she, I can give you no other account than what I 
have done already. Here are my husband’s 
cloaths which he left upon the chair; perhaps 
you may find somewhat there that may solve your 
doubt. Then she shewed him Bedreddin’s turban, 
which he took and examined narrowly ‘on all 
sides. 1 should take this to be a visier’s turban, 
if it were not made after the Moussoul * fashion : 
but perceiving somewhat to be sewed between the 
stuf a and tha lining, he called for scissars, and, 
having unripped it, found the paper which Nou- 
reddin Ali gave Bedreddin his son as he was dy- 
ing, and he put it on his turban for more securi- 
ty. 
Y Schignsedlin Mohammed having opened the 
paper, knew his brother Noureddin’s hand, and 
found this superscription, For my son Bedreddin 
Hassan. Before he could make any reflections 
upon it, his daughter delivered him the bag that 
lay under his cloaths, which he likewise opens: 
and found it full of sequins; for, as I told you 
before, notwithstanding all the liberality of Bed- 
reddin, it was still kept full by the genie and 
fairy. He read these following words upon a 
note in the bag, A thousand sequins belonging to 
Isanc the Jew. And these lines underneath, 
which the Jew wrote before he parted from Be- 
dreddin Hassan, ‘ Delivered to Bedreddin Has- 
san, for the cargo of the first of those ships that 
formerly belonged to Noureddin Ali his father, 
of worthy memory, sold unto me upon its arrival 
in this place.” He had scurce read these words, 
when he gave a shout, and fuinted away. 

The visier Schemseddin Mohammed being re- 
covered from his fit by help of his daughter, and 
the women she called to her assistance; Daugh- 
ter (said he) do not frighten yourself at this acci- 
dent, the reason of it is such as you can scarcely 
believe: Your bridegroom is your cousin, the 
son of Noureddin Ali: The thousand sequins in 
the bag puts me in mind of a quarrel I had with 
my dear brother: it is without doubt the dowry 
he gives you. God be praised for all things, and 
particularly for this miraculous adventure, which 
demonstrates his almighty power. Then looking 
again upon his brother’s writing, he kissed it se- 
veral times, shedding abundance of tears. 

He looked over the book from one end to the 
other, where he found the date of his brother’s 
arrival at Balsora, of his marriage, and of the birth 
of Bedreddin Hassan; and when he compared 





* The town of Moussoul is in Mesopotamia, built over-against old Nineveh. 
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the same with the day of his own marriage, and 
the birth of his daughter at Cairo, he admired 
how every thing did agrec so exactly. 

This happy discovery put him into such a trans- 
port of joy, that he took up the book, with the 
ticket of the bag, and shewed it to the sultan, 
who pardoned what was past, and was so much 

leased with the relation of this adventure, that 
fie caused it, with all its circumstances, to be put 
in writing for the use of posterity. 

Meanwhile, the visier, Schemseddin Moham- 
med, could not comprehend the reason why his 
nephew did not appear: he expected him every 
moment, and was impatient to have him in his 
arms. After he had expected him seven days in 
vain, he searched for him through all Cairo, but 
could hear no news of him, which perplexed him 
very much. This is the strangest adventure, said 
he, that ever man met with. And not knowing 
what alteration might happen, he thought fit to 
draw up in writing, with his own hand, after what 
manner the wedding had been solemnized ; how 
the hall and his daughter’s bed-chamber were fur- 
nished, and other circumstances. He likewise 
made the turban, the bag, and the rest of Be- 
dreddin’s things, into a bundle, and locked them 
up. 

After some days were past, the visier’s daugh- 
ter perceived herself with child, and was brought 
to bed of a son after nine months. A nurse was 
provided for the child, besides other women and 
slaves to wait upon him; and his grandfather 
called him Agib, * 

When young Agib had attained the age of se- 
ven, the visier, instead of Jearning him to read at 
home, put him to school with a master who was 
in great esteem ; and two slaves were ordered to 
wait upon him. Agib used to play with his 
school-fellows; and, as they were all inferior to 
him in quality, they shewed him great respect, 
according to the example of thei master, who 
many times would pass by faults in him that he 
would not pass by in the rest. This complais- 
ance spoiled Agib so, that he became proud and 
insolent, would have his play-fellows bear all of 
him, and would bear nothing from them, but be 
master every where; and if any one took the li- 
berty to thwart him, he would call them a thou- 
sand names, and many times beat them. 

In short, all the scholars were weary of his 
company, and complained of him to their master : 
He answered, that they must have patience. But 
when he saw that Agib still grew more and more 
insolent, and occasioned him a great deal of trou- 
ble, Children, said he to his scholars, 1 find Agib 
is a little insolent eens I will show you a 
way how to mortify him, so as he shall never tor- 
ment you any more; nay, I believe it will make 
him leave the school: When he comes again to- 
morrow, and that you have a mind to play toge- 


ther, set yourselves round him, and do one of 


you call out, Come let us play, but upon condi- 
tion, that they who desire to play, shall tell his 
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own name, and the names of his father and mo- 
ther; and they who refuse it shall be esteemed 
bastards, and not suffered to play in our come 


ny. 

Pe Next day, when they were gathered together, 
they failed not to follow their master’s instruc- 
tions; they placed themselves round Agib, and 
one of them called out, Let us begin a play, but 
on condition, that he who cannot tell his own 
name, and that of his father and mother, shall 
not play at all. They all cried out, and so did 
Agib, we consent to it. Then he that spoke first, 
asked every one the question, and all fulfilled the 
condition, except Agib, who answered, My naine 
is Agib; my mother is called the lady of beauty, 
and my father Schemseddin Mohammed, visier to 
the sultan, 

At these words all the children cried out, Agib, 
What do you say? That is not the name of your 
father, but your grandfather, A curse on you, 
said he ina passion; What! dare you say that 
the visier Sohiidiweidid Mohammed 1» not my fa- 
ther ? No, no, cried they, with great laughter, he 
is but your grandfather, and you shall not play 
with us: Nay, we will take care how we come 
into your compe Having sire thus, they all 
left him, scoffing him, and laughing among theme 
selves, which mortified Agib so much, that he 
wept. 

‘The schoolmaster, who was near, and heard 
all that passed, came just at the nick of time, and 
speaking to Agib, says, Agib, do not you know 
that the visier Schemseddin Mohammed is none 
of your father, but your grandfather, and the fa 
ther of your mother, the lady of beauty? We 
know not the name of your father no more than 
you do: We only know that the sultan was go- 
ing to marry your mother to one of his grooms, 
a hump-backed fellow, but a genie lay with her. 
This is hard upon you, and ought to teach you to 
treat your school-fellows with less haughtiness 
than you have done hitherto. 

Little Agib being nettled at this, ran hastily 
out of the school, and went home crying. He 
came straight to his mother’s chamber, who be- 
ing alarmed to see him thus grieved, asked him 
the reason? He could not answer for tears, his 
grief was so great; and it was but now and then 
he could speak plain enough to repeat what had 
been said to him, and occasioned his sorrow. 

When he came to himself, Mother (said he,) 
for the love of God, be pleased to tell me who is 
my father? My son, (said she) Schemseddin Mo- 
hammed, that every day makes so much of you, 
he is your father ? You do not tell me truth, (caid 
he,) he is your father, and none of mine. But 
whose son am I? At this question, the lady of 
beauty calling te mind her wedding night, which 
had been succeeded by 2 long widowhood, began 
to shed tears, repining bitterly at the loss of so 
lovely a husband as Bedreddin. 

Whilst the lady of beauty and Agib were both 
weeping, in comes the visier, who demanded the 





* This word in Arabic signifies wonderful. 


patience. 

Being thus afflicted, he went to the sultan’s pa- 
lace, and falling prostrate at his fect, most hum- 
bly prayed him to give him leave to make a jour- 
ye the provinces of the Levant, and parti- 
cularly to Bulsora, in search of his nephew Be- 
dreddin Hassan ; for he could not bear any long- 
er that the people of the city should believe a 
genie haul got his daughter with child. 

The sultan was much concerned at the visier’s 
affliction, approved his resolution, and gave him 
leave to go: He caused a passport also to be 
wrote for hin praying, in the most obliging terms 
that could be, all kings and princes, in whose do- 
minions the said Bedreddin might sojourn, to 

nt that the visicr might bring him A with 

im. 

Schemseddin Mohammed, not knowing how 
to express his thankfulness to the sultan for this 
t.vour, thought it his duty to full down before 
him a second time, and the floods of tears he 
shed, gave him sufficient testimony of his grati- 
tude: At last, having wis: ed the sultan all man- 
ner of prosperity, he took his leave, and went 
home to his house, where he disposed every thing 
for his journey ; and the preparations for 1t were 
carried on with so much diligence, that in four 
day» after, he left the city, accompanied with 
his daughter, the lady of beauty, and his grandson 
Avi. 

‘They travelled nineteen days without stopping 
any where; but on the twentieth, arriving ina 
very pleasant mead, at a small distance from the 
gute of Damascus, they stopped there, and pitch- 
ed their tents upon the banks of a river that runs 
through the town, and gives 9 very agrecable pro- 
spect to its neighbourhood, 

The visier Schemseddin Mohammed declared 
he would stay in that pleasant place two days, 
and pursue his journey on the third: In the mean 
time, he gave leave to his retinue to go to Da- 
mascus; and almost all of them made use of it: 
Some influenced by curiosity to sce a city they 
had heard so much of; and others by the oppor- 
tunity of vending there the Egyptian pou they 
had brought with them, or buying stuffs, and the 
rarities of the country. The beautiful lady, de- 

siring her son Agib might share in the satisfac- 
tion of viewing that celebrated city, ordered the 
black eunuch, that acted in the quality of his go- 
verno”, to conduct him thither, and take care he 
came tu no harm. 

Agib, in magnificent apparel, went along with 
the cunuch, who had @ large cane in his hand. 
They had no sooner entered the city, than Agib, 
foir and glorious as the day, attracted the eyes of 
the people: Some got out of their houses to gain 
9 nearer and narrower view of him; others put 
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their heads out of the windows; and those who 
passed along the streets, were not satisfied in 
stopping to look upon him, but kept pace with 
him, to prolong the pleasure of the s e 
sight: In fine, there was nobody that did not ad- 
mire him, and bequeath a thousand benedictions 
to the father and mother that had given being to 
so fine a child. By chance, the eunuch and he 
passed by the shop where Bedreddin Hassan was, 
and there the crowd was so great that they were 
forced to halt. ; 
The pastry-cook that had adopted Bedreddin 
Hassan, had died some years before, and left him 
his shop and all his estate; so Bedreddin became 
master of the shop, and managed the pastry-trade 
so dexterously, that he gained great reputation in 
Damascus. Bedreddin seeing so great a crowd 
before his door, that were gazing so attentively 
upon Agib and the black eunuch, stepped out to 
see them himself. 
Bedreddin Hassan having cast his eyes parti- 
cularly upon Agib, presently found himself ino- 
ved, he knew not how, nor for what: He was not 
struck, like the people, with the shining beauty 
of the boy, it was another cause, unknown to him, 
that gave rise to the trouble and commotion he 
was in: It was the spring and force of the blood 
that worked in this tender father, who, laying 
aside all business, made up to Agib, and, with an 
engaging air, said to him, My little lord, who has 
won my soul, be so kind as to come into my shop, 
and eat a bit of such fare as I have; that during 
that time I may have the pleasure of admiring 
you at my ease: These words he pronounced 
with such tenderness, that tears trickled from his 
eyes. Little Agib was moved when he saw it, 
and turning tothe eunuch, This honest man (says 
he) has a face that pleases me; he speaks in such 
an affectionate manner, that I cannot avoid com- 
plying with what he asks: let us step into the 
1ouse and taste his pastry. Ay, in my troth, (re- 
plied the slave), it would be a fine thing to sce 
the son of a visier, like you, go into a pastry-shop 
to eat; do not you imagine that I will suffer an 
such thing. Alas! my little lord, (cried Bedred- 
din,) it is a flaming piece of cruelty to trust your 
conduct in the hands of a person that treats you 
so harshly. Then applying himself to the eunuch, 
My good friend, (continued he,) pray do not hin- 
der this young lord to grant me the favour I ask ; 
do not put that piece of mortification upon me ; 
rather do me the honour to walk in along with 
him, and by so doing you will give the world to 
know, that, though your outside is brown like a 
chesnut, your inside is as white as his: Do you 
know (continued he) that I am master of the se- 
cret to make you white, instead of being black, as 
you are? This set the eunuch a laughing, and 
then he asked Bedreddin what that secret was? 
I will tell vou, replied Bedreddin; and so he re- 
eated soine verses in praise of black eunuchs ; 
implying, that it was by their ministry that the 
honour of princes, and of all great men, was in- 
sured. The eunuch was so charmed with these 
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verses, that without farther hesitation he suffer- 
ed Agib to go into the shop, and went in with 
him himself. 

Bedreddin Hassan was overjoyed in having ob- 
tained what he had so passionately desired; and 
falling about the work he had thus discontinued, 
I was making, said he, cream-tarts, and you must, 
with submission, eat of them: I am persuaded 
you will find them very good; for my own mo~ 
ther, who makes them incomparably well, taught 
me to make them, and the people send to buy 
them of me from al] quarters of the town. This 
said, he took a cream-tart out of the oven, and 
after strewing upon it some pomegranate-kernels 
and sugar, set it before Agib, who found it very 
delicious. Another was served up to the eunuch, 
and he gave the same judgment. 

While they wer. both eating, Bedreddin Has- 
san minded Agib very attentively, and after look- 
ing upon him again and again, it came into his 
mind, that, for any thing he knew, he might have 
such ason by his charming wife, from whom he 
had been so soon and so cruelly separated ; and 
the very thought drew tears from his eyes. Le 
was thinking to have put some questions to little 
Agib about his journey to Damascus; but the 
child had no time to gratify his curiosity, for that 
the cunuch, pressing him to return to his grand- 
father’s tents, took him away as soon as he had 
dope cating, Sedreddin Hassan, not contented 
with looking after him, shut up his shop immedi- 
ately, and went after Iain. 

The eunuch perceiving he followed them, was 
extremely surprised: You impertinent fellow 
you, said he, with an angry tone, What do you 
want? My dear friend, replied Bedreddin, do 
not you trouble haga T have a little business 
out of town, that is just come into my head, 
and I must needs go and look after it. However, 
this answer did not all appease the eunuch, who, 
turning to Agib, said, This is all along of you; I 
foresaw I should repent of my complaisance; you 
would needs go ito th: man’s shop; it was not 
wisely donc in me to give you leave. Perhaps, 
replied Agib, he has real business out of town, 
and tlic road is frec to every body. While this 
passed, they kept walking together, without 
looking behind them, till they came near the 
visier’s tents, upon which they turned, to see if 
Bedreddin followed them: Agib perceiving he 
was within two paces of him, reddened and 
whitened alternately, according to the divers mo- 
tions that affected him: He was afraid the grand 
visier, his grandfather, should come to know he 
had been in the pastry-shop, and had cat there. 
In this dread, he took up a pretty big stone that 
lay at his foot, and throwing it at Bedreddin Hassan, 
hit him in the forehead, which gave him such a 
wound that his face was covered with blood: 
Then he took to his heels, and ran under the cu- 
auch’s tent. The eunuch gave Bedreddin to un- 
derstand, he had no reason to complain of a mis- 
chance that he had merited and brought upon 
himself. 

Bedreddin turned towards the city, eptqunch- 
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ing the blood of this wound with his apron, 
which he had not put off. I was a fool, said be 
within himself, for leaving my house, to take so 
much pains about this brat ; for doubtless he would 
never have used me after this manner, if he had 
not thought I had some fatal design against him, 
When he got home, he had his wound dressed, 
and softened the sense of his mischance, by the 
reflections that there was an infinite number of 
people upon the earth that were yet more untortu- 
nate than he. 

Bedreddin kept on the pastry-trade at Da- 
masous, and his uncle Schemseddin Mohammed 
went from thence threc days after his arrival-— 
He went by way of Emaus, Hanah, and [alep ; 
then crossed the Euphrates, and, after passing 
through Mardin, Moussoul, Sengier, Diarbeker, 
and several other towns, arrived ut last at Balsora; 
and, immediately after his arrival, desired audience 
of the sultan, who was no sooner informed of 
Schemseddin’s quality, than he gave him audience, 
reccived him very favourably, and asked him the 
occasion of his journey to Balaorn Sir, replied 
the visicr Sehemseddin Mohammed, I come to 
know what is become of the son of Nourcddin 
Ali, my brother, who has had the honour to serve 

our majesty. Noureddin Ali, said the sultan 
hae becn dead a long while; as for his son, all I 
can tell you of him is, that he disappeared all on 
a sudden, about two months after his father’s 
death, and nobody has seen him since, notwith- 
standing all the inquiry I ordered to be made: 
But his mother, who is daughter of one of my vi- 
siers, is still alive. Schemseddin Mohammed de- 
sired leave of the sultan to see her, and carry her - 
to Egypt; and having obtained his request, with 
out tarrying till the next day for the satisfaction 
of seeing her, inquired after her place of abode, 
and that very hour went to her house, accompa- 
nied with his daughter and grandson, 

The widow of Noureddin Ali lived in the same 
place where her husband had lived. It was a fine 
stately house, adorned with marble pillars: But 
Schemseddin did not stop to viewit. A his cn- 
try, he kissed the gate, and the piece of marble 
upon which his brother’s name was written in 
letters of gold: He asked to speak with his sister- 
in-law, and was told by her servants that she was 
in a small edifice in the form of a dome, which 
they shewed to him, in the middle ofa very spa- 
cious court. The matter was, this tender mo- 
ther used to spend the greatest part of day and 
night in that room which she had built for a re- 
presentation of the tomb of Bedreddin Hassan, 
whom she took to be dead ufter so long absence. 
At that very minute she was pouring tears over 
the thoughts of that dear child, and Schemseddin 
Mohammed entering, found her buried in the 
last uffliction. 

He made his compliment, and after beseech- 
ing her to suspend her tears 2nd groans, gave her 
to know he hg, the honour to be her brother-in- 
law, and scquainted her ‘sth the ‘reason of his 
journey from Cairo to Baisora. 


Schemseddin Mohammed, after acquainting 
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his sister-in-law with all that passed at Cairo on 
his daughter's wedding night, after informing her 
of the eurprisal cechoeiened the discovery of 
the Paper sewed up in din’s turban, pre- 

to her Agib and the beautiful lady. 
The widow of Noureddin Ali, who had still 


continued sitting like a woman moped, and wean- 
ed from the affairs of this world, no sooner un- 
by his discourse that her dear son, whom 
she lamented so bitterly, might still be alive, than 
she arose, and with repeated hugs, embraced the 
beautiful lady and her grandchild Agib ; and per- 
ceiving in the youth the features of Bedreddin, 
Ghed tears of a quite different stamp from what 
she had been so long accustomed to shed. She 
could not forbear kissing the youth, who, for his 
part, received her embiaces with all the demon- 
atrations of joy he was capable of. Madam, said 
Schemseddin Mohammed, it is time to wipc 
off your tears, and cease your groans; you must 
think of going along with us to Egypt: The sul- 
tan of Balsora gives me leave to carry you thi- 
ther, and I do not doubt but you will agree to 
it: Iam hopeful we shall at last find out your 
son, my nephew ; and if that comes to pass, the 
history of him, of you, of my own daughter, and 
of my own adventures, will decree to be commit- 
ted to writing, and so transmitted to posterity. 

The widow of Nouredlin Ali heard thir pro- 
posal with pleasure, and from that very minute 
ordered the preparations to be made for her de- 
ee While that was a-doing, Schemseddin 

ohammed desired a second audience; and af- 
ter taking leave of the sultan, who used him with 
ample marks of respect, and gave him a conside- 
rable present for himself, and another of great 
value for the sultan of Egypt, set out from Bal- 
sora for the city of Damascus. 

When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Da- 
mascus, he ordered his tents to be pitched with- 
out the gate at which he designed to enter the 
city, and gave out he would tarry there three 
days, to give his cquipage rest, and buy up the 
curiosities he could meet with, and such as were 
worthy of being presented to the sultan of Egypt. 

While he was employed in looking upon, and 
picking out, the finest stuffs that the principal 
merchants had brought to his tents, Agib begged 
the black eunuch, his governor, to carry him 
through the city, in order to see what he had 
not leisure to view as he passeu before; and to 
know what was become of the pastry-cook that 
he had wounded with a stone. The eunuch 
complying with his request, went along with him 
towards the city, after leave obtained of the beau- 
tiful lady, his mother. 

They entered Damascus by the paradise gate, 
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which lay next to the tents of the visier Schem 
seddin Mohammed. They walked through the 
great squares and the public places where the 
richest goods were sold, and took a view of the 
ancient mosque of the* Ommiade, at the hour of 
prayer, between noon ¢ and sun-set. After that 
they passed to the shop of Bedreddin Hassan, 
whom they found still employed in making 
cream-tarts: I salute you, sir, says Agib; do 
you mind me? Do you remember you ever saw 
ine before? Bedreddin hearing these words, cast 
his eyes upon him, and knowing him, (oh the 
surprising effect of paternal love!) found the 
same emotion within himself as when he saw 
him first of all: He was confused upon the 
matter, and, instead of making an answer, conti- 
nued a long time without uttering one word: 
But after all, recalling his wits, My little lord, 
said he, be so kind as to come once more with 
your governor into my house, and taste a crcam- 
tart. J beg your lordship’s pardon for the trou- 
ble I gave you in following you out of town, I 
was at that time not myself, I did not know 
what I did. You dragged me after you, and the 
violence of the pull was so soft, that I could not 
withstand it. 

Agib, astonished at what Bedreddin said, re- 
plied thu»: There is an excess in the kindness 
you express, and, unless you engage under oath 
not to follow me when I go from hence, I will 
hot enter into your house; if you give me your 
promise, and prove a man of your word, I will 
visit you again to-morrow, since the visier, my 
grandfather, is still employed in buying up things 
fur a present to the sultan of Egypt. My little 
lord, replied Bedreddin, I will do whatever you 
would have me to do. This said, Agib and the 
eunuch went into the shop. 

Presently after, Bedreddin set before them a 
cream-tart, that was full as good as what they had 
eat of when they saw him before. Come, says 
Agib, addressing himself to Bedreddin, sit down 
by me, and cat with us. Bedreddin sat down, 
and made offers to embrace Agib, as a testimony 
of the joy he conceived upon his sittnmg by him: 
But Agib shoved him off, desiring him to be easy, 
not to run his friendship too close, and to con- 
tent himself with seeing and entertaining him.— 
Bedreddin obeyed, and fell a singing a song; the 
words of which he composed off-hand, in praise 
of Agib: He did not eat, but made it his busi- 
Ness to serve his guests. When they had done 
eating, he brought them water to wash with, f 
and a very white napkin to wipe their hands.— 
Then he filled a large China cup with sherbet, and 
put snow intoit; || and offering it to Agib, This, 
said he, is sherbet of ruses, and the pleasantest 





® That is, of the caliphs that reigned after the four first successors of Mahomet, and were so named 
from one of their ancestors, whose name was Ommiam. 

+ This prayer is alwaye said two huurs and a half before sus-set. 

~ The Mahometans having a cusiam of washing their hands five times a day, when they go to pray- 
ers ; they rechon they have no occasion to wash before eating, but they always wash after eating, be- 


cause they eal without forks. 


|. This is dowe all the Levant over, for making their drink cool. 
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you will meet with all the town over; I am sure 
ou never tasted better. Agib having drank of 
it with pleasure, Bedreddin Hassan took the cup 
from him, and presented it to the eunuch, who 
drank it all off at one pat 
In fine, Agib and his governor having fared 
well, returned thanks to the pastry-cook for their 
good entertainment, and moved homewards, it 
being then lateish. When they arrived at the 


tents of Schemseddin Mohammed, they repair- 
ed immediately to the lady’s tent. Agib’s grand- 


mother received him with transports of joy: her 
son Bedreddin ran always in her mind, and in 
embracing Agib, the remembrance of him drew 
tears from her eyes: Ah, my child ! said she, my 
joy would be perfect if I had the pleasure of em- 
bracing your father, Bedreddin Hassan, as I now 
embrace you. Then sitting down to supper, she 
made Agib sit by her, and put several questions 
to him relating to the walk he had been taking 
along with the eunuch, and, complaining of his 
sorry stomach, gave him a piece of cream-tart, 
which she had made for herself, and was indeed 
wy good, for I told you before, that she could 
make them better than the best pastry-cooks.— 
She likewise gave some to the eunuch, but both 
of them had eaten so heartily at Bedreddin’s 
house, that they could not taste a bit. 

Agib no sooner touched the piece of cream- 
tart that had been set before him, than he pre- 
tended he did not like it, and left it uncut; and 
Schaban, * such was the eunuch’s name, did the 
same thing. The widow of Nouredden Ali ob- 
served with regret that her grandson did not like 
the tart: What! says she, does my child thus 
despise the work of my hands; be it known un- 
to you, no one in the world can make such cream- 
tarts besides myself and your father Bedreddin 
Hassan, whom 1 myself taught to make them.— 
My good mother, replied Agib, give me leave to 
tell you, if you do not know how to make better, 
there is a pastry-cook in this town that goes be- 
vond you in that point; we were at his shop but 
now, and eat of one that is much better than 
yours, 

This said, the grandmother, frowning upon 
the eunuch, How now, Schaban, said she, was 
the care of my grandchild committed to you, to 
carry him to cat at pastry-shops like a beggar? 
Madam, replied the eunuch, it is true we did 
stop a little while and talked with the pastry-cook, 
but we did not eat with him. Pardon me, says 
Agib, we went into his shop, and there eat a 
creametart. Upon this, the lady more incen- 
sed against the eunuch than before, rose in a 
passion from the table, and running to the tent 
of Schemseddin Mohammed, informed him of the 
eunuch’s crime, and that in such terms, as tend- 
ed more to inflame the visier, than to dispose 
him to excuse it. 

Schemseddin Mohammed, who was naturally 
passionate, did not fail on this occasion to dis- 
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play his anger: He went forthwith to his sister. 
in-law’s tent, and making up to the eunuch, 
What! says he, you pitiful wretch, have you the 
5 nea to abuse the trust I repose in you? 
Sc , though sufficiently convicted by Agib’s 
testimony, denied the fact still: But the child 
persisting in what he had affirmed, Grandfather, 
said he, I can assure you we not only cat, but 
we eat both of us so heartily, that we have no 
occasion for supper: Besides, the pastry-cook 
treated us also with agreat bow! of sherbet. Well, 
cried Schemseddin, turning to Schaban, after 
all this, will you continue to deny that you enter- 
ed the pastry-cook’s house, and eat there? Scha- 
ban had still the imprudence to swear it was not 
true. Then you arc a liar, said the visier, I be- 
lieve my grandchild before I believe you ; but, af- 
ter all, says he, if you can eat up this cream- 
tart that is upon the table, I shall be persuaded 
you have truth ou your side. 

Though Schaban had crammed himself up to 
the throat before, he agreed to stand that test ; 
and accordingly took a piece of tart; but his sto- 
mach rising aguinst it, he was obliged to spit it 
out of his mouth: Yet he still pursued the lie, 
and pretended he had over-cat himself the day 
before, so that his stomach was not come to him. 
The visier, irritated with all the eunuch’s frivo- 
lous pretences, and convinced of his guilt, order- 
ed him to lie flat upon the ground, and to be 
soundly bastinadoed. In undergoing this punish- 
ment, the poor wretch screeched out prodigious- 
ly, and at last confessed tletruth ; I own, cries 
he, that we did eat a cream-tart at the pastry- 
cook’s, and that it was much better than that 
upon the table. 

The widow of Noureddin Ali thought it was 
out of spite to her, and with a design to mortify 
her, that Schaban commended the pastry-cook’s 
tart ; and accordingly said, I cannot believe the 
cook’s tarts are better than mine; 1 am resolved 
to satisfy mysclf upon that head. Where does 
he live?) Go immediately and buy me one of 
his tarts. The eunuch having received of her 
what money was sufficient for that purchase, re- 
paired to Bedreddin’s shop, and addressed him- 
self to Bedreddin, Good Mr pastry-cook, says 
he, take this money here, and let me have one of 
your cream-tarts: one of our ladies wants to 
taste of them, Bedreddin chose one of the best, 
and gave it to the eunuch: Take this, says he, 
I will engage it is an excellent one, and I can as- 
sure you, that no person is able to make the like, 
ae it be my mother, who perhaps is still a- 
ive. 

Schaban returned specdily to the tents, and 
gave the tart to Noureddin’s widow, and she, 
snatching it greedily, broke a piece off: but no 
sooner put it to her mouth, than she cried out 
and swooned away. Schemseddin Mohammed, 
who was present, was extremely surprised at the 
accident; he threw water himself upon her face, 





* The Mahometans give this name generally to the black eunuche. 
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and was very active in succouring her. As soon 
as she came to herself, My God! cried she, it 
mast needs be my son, my dear Bedreddin, that 
made this tart. 

When the visier Schemseddin Mohammed 
heard his sister-in-law say that the maker of the 
tart brought hy the eunuch must necds be Bed- 
reddin Hassan, he was overjoyed; but reflecting 
that his joy might prove groundless, and in all 
likelihood the conjecture of Noureddin’s widow 
be fulse, Madam, said he, why are you of that 
wind? Do you think there may not be a pastry- 
cook in the world that knows how to make cream- 
tarts as well as your son? J own, replies she, 
there be many pastry-cooks that can make as 
good tarts as he, but forasmuch as 1 make them 
after a peculiar manner, and nobody but my son 
is let into the secret, it must absolutely be he 
that made this. Come, iny brother, added she in 
a transport, Ict us call up mirth and joy; we 
have at last found what we have been so long 
looking for. Marlam, said the visier in answer, 
I intreat you to moderate your impatience, for 
we shall quickly know the bottom of it. All we 
have to do, is to bring the pastry-cook hither; 
and then you and my daughter will readily dis- 
tingiish whether it is Bedreddin or not: But you 
must poth be hid, so as to have a view of Bedred- 
din while he cannot see you; for I would not 
have our interview and mutual discovery laid at 
Damascus. My design is to delay the discovery 
till we return to Cairo, where IT propose to regale 
you with a very agreeable diversion, 

This said, he left the laches in their tent, and 
retired to his own, where he called for fifty of 
his men, and said to them, Take cach of you a 
stick in your hands, and follow Schaban, who 
will conduct you to a pastry-cook’s im this city. 
When you arrive there, break and dash in pieces 
all you find in the shop: If he asks you why 
fou coinmit that iiaseiler: only ask him again if 
It was fot he that made the cream-tart that was 
brought from his house ? If he says he is the man, 
seize his person, fetter him, and bring him along 
with you; but take care you do not beat him, nor 
do him the Icast harm. Go, and lose no time. 

The visier’s orders were immediately executed. 
The detachment, conducted by the black eunuch, 
went with expedition to Bedreddin’s house, and 
broke in pieces the plates, hettle,, copper-pans, ta- 
bles, and all the other moveable: und utensils the 
met with, and drowned the sherbet shop with 
cream and cormfits. Bedreddin astonished at the 
sight, said, with a pitiful tone, Pray, good people, 
why do you serve ine so? What is the matter? 
What have I done? Was it not you, said they, 
that soki this eunuch the cream-tart? Yes, replied 
he, I am the man, and who says any thing against 
it? I defy any one to make a better. Instead of 
giving him an answer, they continued to break 
all around him, and the oven itself was not 
spared, 

In the mean time, the neighbours took the 
alarm, aud, surprised to see fifty armed men com- 
mit such a disorder, asked the reason of such vi- 
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olence ; and Bedreddin said once more to the 
actors of it, Pray tell me what crime I am guil- 
ty of, to have deserved this 2? Was it not 
you, replied they, that made the cream-tart you 
sold to the eunuch? Yes, yes, it was I, replied 
he, I maintain it is a good one; I do not deserve 
such usage as you give me. However, without 
listening to him, they seized his person, and 
snatching the cloth of his turban, tied his hands 
with it behind his back, and, after dragging him 
by force out of the shop, marched off. 

The mob gathering, and taking compassion of 
Bedreddin, took his part, and offered opposition 
to Schemseddin’s men; but that very minute 
up came some officers from the governor of the 
city, who dispersed the people, and favoured the 
carrving off of Bedreddin ; for Schemseddin Mo- 
hammed had in the mean time gone to the gove- 
nor’s house to acquaint him with what orders he 
had given, and to demand the interposition of 
force to favour the execution; and the governor, 
who commanded all Syria in the name of the 
pultan of Egypt, was loth to refuse any thing to 
his master’s visier. So Bedreddin was carried 
off, after all his cries and teurs. 

It was needless for Bedreddin Hassan to ask 
by the way, at those who carried him off, what 
fault had been found with his cream-tart ? They 
gave hin no answer. In short, they carried him 
to the tents, and made him stay there till Schem- 
seddin Mohammed returned from the governor 
of Damascus’s house. 

Upon the visier’s return, Bedreddin Hassan 
was brought before him, My lord, says Bedred- 
din, with tears in his eyes, pray do me the favour 
to let me know wherein I have displeased you? 
Why, you wretch you, says the visier, was it not 
you that made the cream-tart you sent me? I 
own J am the man, replied Bedreddin, but pray 
what crime is that? 1 will punish you according 
to your deserts, said Schemseddin ; it shall cost 
you your hfe for sending me such a sorry tart. 
Good God! (cried Bedreddin) what news 1s this! 
Js it a capital crime to make a bad cream-tart? 
Yes, said the visier, and you are to expect no 
other usage from me. 

While this interview lasted, the ladies, who 
were hid, minded Bedreddin narrowly, and readi- 
ly knew him, notwithstanding he had been so 
long absent. They were so transported thereup- 
on with joy, that the swooned away ; and, when 
they recovered, <ul fain have ran up and fal- 
len upon Bedreddin’s neck, but the promise they 
had made to the visier of not discovering theme 
selves, restrained the tender motions of love and 
of nature. 

Schemseddin Mohammed, having resolved to 
set out that very night, ordered the tents to be 
struck, and the necessary preparations to be made 
for his journey: And as for Bedreddin, he ordere 
ed him to be clapped into a chest or box well 
locked, and laid on a camel. When every thing 
was got ready, the visier and his retinue began 
their march, and travelled the rest of that night, 
and all next day, without stopping. In the even- 
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ing they halted, and Bedreddin was taken out of 
his cage, in order to be served with the necessa- 
refreshments, but still carefully ae i at a dis 

m his mother and his wife; and during the 
whole expedition, which lasted twenty days, was 
he served in the same manncr. 

When they arrived at Cairo, they encamped in 
the neighbourhood of that place ; Schemseddin 
called for Bedreddin, gave’orders, in his presence, 
to a carpenter to see for some wood with all ex- 

ition, and make a stake. Hey-day, says Bed- 
reddin, what do you mean to do with a stake? 
Why, to nail you to it, replied Schemseddin, then 
to hove you carried through all the quarters of 
the town, that the people may have the spectacle 
of a worthless pastry-cook, who makes cream- 
tarts without pepper. This said, Bedreddin cried 
out so comically, that Schemseddin had cnough 
to do to keep his countenance ; Good God ! cried 
he, must I suffer death, as cruel as it is ignomi- 
nious, for not putting pepper in a cream-tart ! 

Must I be rifled, and have all my goods in my 
house broken to picces? Must I be imprisoned 
in a chest, and at last nailed to a stake, and all 
for not putting pepper in a cream-tart! Good 
God, who ever heard of such a thing? Are these 
the actions of mussulmen, of persons that make 
a saaaoeny of probity and justice, and practise 
all manner of good works? With these words he 
shed tears, and then renewing his complaint, 
No, continued he, never was man used so un- 
justly, nor so severely. Is it possible they should 
be capable of taking a man’s life for not putting 
pepper into a cream-tart ? Cursed be all the cream- 
tarts, as well as the hour in which I was born! 
Would to God I had died that minute ! 

Disconsolate Bedreddin did not cease to spin 
out his lamentations; and when the stake was 
brought, and nails to nail him to it, he cried 
out bitterly at the horrid sight. Wleaven! said 
he, can you suffer me to die an ignominious 
and painful death? And all this for what crime? 
It is not for robbery or murder, or renouncing 
my religion, but for not putting pepper in a 
cream-tart. 

Night being then pretty far advanced, the visier 
Schemseddin Mohammed ordered Bedreddin to 
he clapped up again in his cage, saying to him, 
Stay there till to-morrow; the day shall not be 
ak before I give orders for your death. Then 

e chest or cage was carried away, and laid upon 
the camel that had brought it from Damascus: 
At the same time all the other camels were load- 
ed again; and the visier, mounting his horse, or- 
dered the came] that carried his nephew to march 
before him, and so entered the city, with all his 
equi at his back. After passing through se- 
veral streets, where nobody appeared, every one 
being in bed, he arrived at his house, where he 
ordered the chest to be taken down, but not to 
be opened till farther orders. 

While his retinue were unloading the other 
camels, he took Bedreddin’s mother and _ his 
daughter aside, and addressed himself to the lat- 
ter: God be praised, said he, my child, for this 
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happy occasion of meeting your cousin and 
husband. You remember, to be sure, what ore 
der your chamber was in on your wedding-night : 
Go and put every thing in the very same order 
they were then in; and in the mean time, if your 
memory do not serve you, I can supply by a write 
ten account, which I caused to be taken upon 
that occasion: As for what else is to be done, I 
will take care of that. 

The beautiful lady went joyfully about her fa- 
ther’s orders ; and he, at the same time, began 
to put the things in the hall in the same order 
they were when Bedreddin Hassan was there 
with the sultan of Egypt’s hunch-backed groom. 
As he went over his manuscript, his domestics 
placed every moveable accordingly; The throne 
was not forgot, nor yet the lighted wax candles. 
When every thing was put to rights in the hall, 
the visier went into his daughter’s chamber, and 
put in their due place Bedreddin’s cloaths, with 
the purse of sequins: This done, he said to the 
beautiful lady, Undress yourself, my child, and go 
to bed. As soon as Bedreddin enters your room, 
complain of his being from you so long, and tell 
him, that, when you awaked, you were astonished 
you did not find him by you: Press him to come 
to bed again: And to morrow morning you will 
divert your mother-in-law and me, in telling us 
what passes between you and him this night. 
This said, he went from his daughter’s apart- 
ag and left her to undress herself and go to 
bed. 

Schemseddin Mohammed ordered all his do- 
mestics to depart the hall, excepting two or three, 
whom he ordurelt to stay there. These he com- 
manded to go and take Bedreddin out of the 
chest, to strip him to his shirt and drawers, to 
conduct him in that condition to the hall, to 
leave him there all alone, and to shut the door 
upon him. 

Bedreddin Hassan, though overwhelmed with 
grief, had becn asleep all the time; insomuch 
that the visier’s domestics had taken him out ot 
the chest, and stripped him before he awaked ; 
and carried him so suddenly into the hall, that 
they did not give him time to bethink himself 
where he was. When he found himself all alone 
in the hall, he looked round him, and the objects 
of his sight recalling to hia memory the circum- 
stances of his marriage, he perceived with asto~ 
nishment that it was the same hall where he had 
scen the sultan’s groom of the stables. His sure 
pee was still the greater, when, epproaching soft. 
y to the door of a chamber which he found open, 
he espied within, his own clothes, in the same place 
he remembered to have left them on his weddin 
pa i My God! said he, rubbing his eyes, a 
asleep or awake ? 

The beautiful lady, who, in the mean time, 
was diverting herself with his astonishment, open- 
ed the curtains of her bed all on @ sudden, and, 
bending her head forward, My dear lord, said 
she, with a soft tender air, What do you do at 
the door? Prithee come to bed again! You have 
been out of bed a long time: I was strangely 
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surprised when IT awaked, in not finding you by 
me. Bedreddin Hassan’, countenance changed, 
when he perceived that the lady who spoke to 
him was that charming person that he had lain 
with before; so he entered the room, but, calling 
up thoughts of all that had passed for ten years 
interval, and not being able to persuade himself 
that it could all have happened in the coinpass of 
one night, he went to the place where his cloaths 
Jay, and the purse of sequins; and, after exami- 
ning them very carefully, By the living God, cried 
he, these are things that I can by no means com- 
prehend! The lady, who was pleased to see his 
confusion, said once more, My lord, come to bed 
again; what do you stand at! Then he stepped 
towards the bed, and said to her, Pray, madam, 
tell me, is it long since I left you? The question, 
answered she, surprises me! Did not you rise 
from me but now? Sure your thoughts are very 
busy. Madam, replied Bedreddin, I do assure 
you ay thoughts are not very easy: I remember, 
indeed, to have been with you, but J remember, 
at the same time, that I have lived since ten years 
at Damascus: Now, if I was actually in bed with 
hy this night, I cannot have been from you so 
ong: These two things are inconsistent: Pra 
tell me what to think ; whether my marriage with 
uisan illusion, or whether my absence from you 
is only a dreain? Yes, my lord, cried she, doubt- 
Jess you were light headed when you thought you 
were at Damascus. Upon this, Bedreddin laugh- 
ed out heartily, and said, What a comical fancy 
is this? I assure you, madam, this dream of mine 
will be very pleasant to you: Do but imagine, if 
you please, that 1 was at the gate of Damascus 
in my shirt and drawers, as I am here now; that 
J entered the town with the haloo of a mob that 
followed and insulted me; that I. fled to a pas- 
try-cook’s, who adopted me, taught me his trade, 
and Icft me ul) he had when he died; that, after 
his death, I kept a shop. In fine, madam, I had 
an infinity of other adventures, too tedious to re- 
count ; and that all] can say is, that it was not amiss 
that I awaked, for they were going to nail me to 
astake. QO Lord! and for what, cried the lady, 
feigning astonishment, would they have used you 
so cruelly? Sure you must have committed some 
enormous crime. Not in the least, replied Bed- 
reddin, it was for nothing in the world but a 
mere .trifle, the most ridiculous thing you can 
think of: All the crime I was charged with, was 
selling a cream-tart that had no pep ar in it.— 
As for that matter, said the beautiful lady, laugh- 
ing heartily, I must say they did you great injus- 
tice. ‘Ah! madam, replied he, that was not all : 
for this cursed cream-tart was every thing in oe 
shop broke to pieces, myself bound and fettered, 
and flung into a chest; where I lay so close, that 
methinks I am there still. In fine, a carpenter 
was called for, and he was ordered to get ready 
a stake for me: But, thanks be to God, all those 
things are no more than a dream. 
Bedreddin was not easy all night: He awaked 
from time to time, and put the question to him- 
self, whether he dreamed or was awake? He dis- 
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trusted his felicity; and, to be sure whether it 
was true or not, opened the curtains, and look- 
ed round the room. I am not mistaken sure, 
said he, this is the chamber where J entcred in- 
stead of the hunch-backed groom of the stables; 
and I am now in bed with the fair lady that was 
designed for him. Tanta which then appear- 
ed, had not dispelled his uneasiness, when the 
visier, Schemseddin Mohammed, his uncle, knock- 
ed at the door, and at the same time went in to 
bid him good-morrow. 

Bedreddin Hassan was extremely surprised to 
see, all on a sudden, a man that he knew so well, 
and that now appeared with a quite different air 
from that with which he pronounced the terrible 
sentence of death against him. Ah! cried Bed- 
reddin, it was you that condemned me so unjust- 
ly, to a manner of death, the thoughts of which 
make me shrink still, and all for a cream-tart 
without pepper. The visier fell a-laugh'ng, and, 
to put him out of suspence, told him, how, b 
the ‘ministry of a genic, he had been at his 
house, and married his daughter, instead of 
the sultan’s groom of the stables; then he ac- 
quainted him, that he had discovered him to be 
his nephew by a book written by the hand of 
Noureddin Ali; and, pursuant of that discovery, 
had gone from Cairo to Balsora in quest of him. 
My dear nephew, added he, with embraces and 
all the marks of tenderness, I ask your pardon 
for all I have made you undergo since I discover- 
ed you: I had a mind to bring you to my house 
before I told you your happiness, which ought 
now to be so much the dearer to you, that 
it has cost you so much perplexity and affliction. 
To atone for all your afflictions, comfort yourself 
with the joy of being in the company of those 
who ought to be dearest to you. While you are 
dressing yourself, I will go and acquaint your 
mother, who is beyond measure impatient to see 
you; and will likewise bring your son to you, 
whom you saw at Damascus, and for whom you 
shewed so much affection without knowing him. 

No words are of sufficient cnergy to express 
the joy of Bedreddin when he saw his mother 
and his son. These three embraced, and shew- 
ed all the transports that love and a moving ten- 
derness could inspire. The mother spoke to 
Bedreddin in the most moving terms; she men- 
tioned the grief she had felt for his long absence, 
and the tears she had shed. Little Agib, instead 


of flying his father’s embraces as at Damascus, 
eceved them with all the marks of pleasure :— 


And Bedreddin Hassan divided between two ob- 
jects so worthy of his love, thought he could not 
give sufficient marks of his affection. 

While this passed at Schemseddin Moham- 
med’s, the visier was gone to the palace, to give 
the sultan an account of the happy success of his 
voyage; and the sultan was so ed with the 
recital of the story, that he ordered it to be taken 
down in writing, and carefully preserved amon 
the archives of the kingdom. After Schem 
din’s return to his house, having prepared a no- 
ble feast, he sat down to table with his family, 
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and all the household passed the day in solemnity 
and mirth. 

The visier, Giafar, having thus made an end 
of the story of Bedreddin Hassan, told the caliph 
Haroun Alraschid, that this was what he had to 
relate to his majesty. The caliph found the story 
so surprising, that, without further hesitation, he 
granted his slave Rihan’s pardon ; and to condole 
the young man for the grief of having unhappily 
deprived himself of a woman whom he loved so 
tenderly, married him to one of his slaves; be- 
stowed liberal gifts upon him, and entertained 
him till he died. But, sir, added Scheherazade, 
observing that day began to appear, though the 
story I have now told you be very agreeable, I 
have one still that is much more so. If your ma- 
jesty pleases to hear it the next night, I am ccr- 
tain you will be of the same mind. Schahriar rose 
without giving any answer, and was in a quanda- 
ry what to do. The good sultaness, said he, 
within himself, tells very long stories, and when 
once she begins one, there is no refusing to hear 
it out: I cannot tell whither I shall put her to 
death to-day or not: No sure, I will not; I will 
do nothing rashly: The story she promises is 
perhaps more diverting than all she has told yet ; 
I will not deprive myself of the pleasure of 
hearing it, but when once she has told it, then 
she shall die. 

Dinarzade did not fail to awaken the sultaness 
of the Indies before day, and the sultaness, after 
asking leave of the sultan, bean the story she 
had promised, to the following purpose : 


THE STORY OF THE LITTLE HUNCH-BACK. 


THERE was in former times at Casgar, upon the 
utmost skirts of Tartary, a taylor that had a 
pretty wife, whoin he loved entirely, and was re- 
ciprocally loved by her. One day as he sat at 
work, a little hunch-back my lord came and sat 
down at the shop-loor, and fell a-ninging, at the 
saine time played upon the tabor. The tay lor took 
pleasure to hear him, and had a strong mind to 
take him into his house to make his wife merry : 
this little fellow, says he to his wife, will divert 
us both very agreeably. In fine, he invited my 
lord in, and he readily accepted the invitation ; 
so the taylor shut up his shop and carried him 
home. The little gentleman being carried in, the 
taylor’s wife covered the table, they sat down to 
supper, and had a good large dish of fish set be- 
fore them ; but as they eat heartily, unluckily the 
crooked gentleman swallowed a large bone, of 
which he died in a few minutes, notwithstanding 
all that the taylorand his wife could doto prevent it. 
Both the one and the other were mightily frigh- 
tened at the accident, especially since it fell out 
in their house, and there was ground to fear that, 
if the justiciary magistrates came to hear it, they 
would be punished as assassins. However, the 
husband found an expedient to get rid of the 
corpse ; He considered there was a Jewish doc- 
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tor that lived just by, and so formed a project, in 
the exccution of which, his wife and he took the 
corpse, the one by the feet, and the other by the 
head, and carried it to the physician’s house:— 
They knocked at the door, from which ascended 
a steep pair of stairs to his chamber. As soon as 
they had knocked, the servant maid came down 
without any light, and opening the door, asked 
what they wanted ? Prithee go up again, says the 
taylor, and tell your master we have brought him 
a man that is very sick and wants his advice, Here, 
says he, putting a piece of money into her hand, 
give him that before-hand, to convince him that 
we have no mind to make him lose his labour— 
While the servant was gone up to acquaint her 
master with the welcome news, the taylor and 
his wife nimbly conveyed the hunch-backed 
corpse to the head of the stairs, and Icaving it 
there, scoured off. 

In the mean time, the maid having told the 
doctor that a man and a woman staid for him at 
the door, desiring he would come down and look 
upon a sick man they had brought with them; 
and the maid clapped the money she had receiv- 
ed into his hand; the doctor was transported 
with joy; being paid beforehand, he thought it 
was a good chap, and should not be neglected. 
Light, light, cries he to the maid, follow me 
nimbly. However, without staying for the light, 
he gets to the stair-head, and that in such haste, 
that, stumbling against the corpse, he gave it such 
a kick as made it tumble quite down to the stair- 
foot: Nay, he had almost fallen himself, and 
tumbled down with my lord. <A light, a light, 
crics he to the maid, quick, quick: At last the 
maid came with a light, and so he went down 
stairs with her; but when he saw the stumbling- 
block he had kicked down was a dead man, he 
was so frightened that hc invoked Moses, Aaron, 
Joshua, and Esdras, and all the prophets of his 
law! Unhappy man that I am, said he, what 
made me offer to come down without a light? I 
have even made an end of the fellow that was 
brought me to be cured: Questionless, I ain the 
cause of his death, and unless Esdras’s ass * 
coines to assist me, | am rumed: Mercy on me 
they will be here out of haud, and lug me out of 
my house for a murderer. 

But, notwithstanding the perplexity and jeo- 
pardy he was in, he had the precantion to shut 

is door, for fear any one passing by in the street 
should observe the mischance of which he rec- 
koned himself the author: Then he took the 
corpse into his wife’s chamber, upon which she 
swooned away. Alas, cried she, we are utterly 
ruined undone, undone, unless we fall upon some 
expedient or other to turn the corpse out of our 
house this night ! Beyond all question, if we har- 
bour it here till morning, our lives must pay for 
it. What 2 sad mischance is this. Why, how 
did you do to kill this man? That is not the 
question, replies the Jew, our business now is to 





* Here the Arabian author plays upon the Jews; the ass is that which, as the Mahomctans believe 
Esdras rid upon when he came from the Babylonian captivity to Jerusalem. 
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ie out a remedy for such a shocking acci- 
ent. 

The doctor and his wife consulted together 
how to get rid of this dead corpse that night: 
The doctor racked his brain in vain; he could 
not think of any stratagem to get clear; but his 
wife, who was iore fertile in invention, said, I 
have a thought comes in my head; Ict us carry 
the corpse to the leads of our house, and tumble 
it down the chimney into the house of the mus- 
sulman, our next neighbour. 

This mussulman, or Turk, was one of the sul- 
tan’s purveyors, for furnishing oil, butter, and all 
sorts of fat, tallow, &c. and had a magazine in 
his house, where the rats and mice made prodi- 
gious havoc. 

The Jewish doctor approving the proposed ex- 
pene his wife and he took the late Wanehe 

ack up to the roof of the house; and, clapping 
ropes under his arm-pits, let him down the chim- 
ney into the purveyor’s chamber so softly and 
dextcrously, that he stood upright against the 
wall as if he had been alive. When they found 
he stood firm, they pulled up the ropes, and left 
the gentleman in that posture. They were scarce 
gone down into their chamber when the purveyor 
went into his, being just come from a wedding- 
feast. witha lanthorn in his hand. He was mighti- 
ly surprised, when, by the light of his lanthorn, 
he descried a man standing upright in his chim- 
ney ; but being naturally a stout man, and appre- 
hending it was a thicf or robber, he took up a good 
lusty cane, and making straight up to the hunch- 
» Ah, says he, I thought it was the rats and 
mice that ate my butter and tallow; and it is you 
come down the chimney. to rob me, is it? I 
question if ever you come back again upon this 
errand. This said, he falls foul upon the man, 
and gives him a good many swinging thwacks 
with his cane: Upon that the corpse fell down, 
running its nose against the panel and the pur- 
veyor redoubled his blows: But, observing the 
body not to move, he stvod to consider a little; 
and, then perceiving it was a dead corpse, fear 
succeeded his anger, Wretched man that I 
am, said he, what have J done! I have killed a 
man dead: Alas, I have carried my revenge too 
far. Good God, unless thou pity me, my life is 
gone! Cursed, ten thousand times accursed, be 
the fat and the oil that gave occasion to this my 
commission of such a criminal action. In fine, 
he stood pale and thunderstruck ; he thought he 
saw the officers already come to drag him to con- 
sign punishme.it, and could not think what reso- 

tion to take. 

The sultan of Casgar’s purveyor had never 
minded the little gentleman’s hunch when he 
was beating him, but as soon us he perccived it, 
he threw out a thousand imprecations against 


him. Ah, you crooked hunch-back, cried he, 
hr crooked son of a bitch, would to God you 
ad robbed me of all my fat, and] had not found 


you here: If it had been so, I had not been so 
much perplexed as I now am, for the love of you 
and your nasty hunch. Qh! the stars that twin- 
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kle in the heavens, give light to none but me in 
this dangerous juncture. As soon as he 

uttered these words, he took the little crooked 
corpse upon his shoulders, and carried him out 
of doors to the end of the street, where he set 
him upright, resting against a shop, and so trud- 
ged home again without looking behind him. 

A few minutes before the break of day, a 
Christian merchant, who was very rich, and fur- 
nished the sultan’s palace with most things it 
wanted ; this merchant, J say, having sat up al 
nicht debauching, stepped then out of his house 
to go to bathe: Though he was drunk, he was 
sensible that the night was far spent, and the 
people would quickly be called to the morning- 
pa that begin at the break of day ; therefore 
1e quickened tis pace to get in time to the bath, 
for fear a Turk, meeting him in his way to the 
mosque, should carry him to prison for a drunk- 
ard. However, as he came to the end of the 
street, he stopped upon some ey occasion, 
and leaned against the shop where the sultan’s 
purveyor had put the hunch-backed corpse; and 
the corpse being jostled, tumbled upon the mer- 
chant’s back. The merchant, thinking it was a 
robber that came to attack him, knocked him 
down with a swinging box on the car, and, after 
redoubling his blows, cried out, Thieves ! 

The outcry alarmed the watch, who came up 
immediately, and finding a Christian beating a 
Turk, (for hunch-back was of our religion), 
What reason have you, said he, to abuse a 
mussulman after this rate? He would have 
robbed me, replied the merchant, and jumped 
upon my bach, with an intent to take me by the 
throat. If he did, said the watch, you have 
revenged yourself sufficiently ; come, get off him. 
At the same time he stretched out his hand to 
help little hunch-back up; but, observing he was 
dead; Ah! hey-day! said he, is it thus that a 
Christian dares to assassinate a mussulman? 
So he laid hold of the Christian, and carried him 
to the sheriff’s house, where he was kept till the 
judge was stirring, and ready to examine him. In 
the mean time, the Christian merchant grew so- 
ber, and the more he reflected upon his advene- 
ture, the less could he conceive, how such single 
fisty-cuffs could kill the man. 

The judge having heard the report of the 
watch, and viewed the corpse, which they had 
taken care to bring to his house, interrogated the 
Christian merchant upon it, and he could not 
deny the crime, though he had not committed it. 
But the judge, considering that little hunch-back 
helonged to the sultan, for he was one of his 
buftoons, would not put the Christian to death 
till he knew the sultan’s pleasure. For this end, 
he went to the ce, and acquainted the sultan 
with what had happened, and received from the 
sultan this answer, I have no mercy to shew to 
a Christian that kills a Mussulman: Go, do your 
office. Upon this, the judge ordered a gibbet 
to be erected, and sent criers all over the ps ta 
proclaim, that they were about to hang a Chri 
tian for killing a mussulman. 
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In fire, the merchant was brought out of gaol 
to the foot of the gallows; and the hangman 
having put the rope ahout his neck, was going to 
sive: kim a swing, when tho sultan’s purveyor 
shoving through the crowd, made up to the gib- 
bet, calling to the hangman to stop, for that the 
Christian had not committed the murder, but 
himself had done it. Upon that, the sheriff who 
attended the exccution, put interrogatories to 
the purveyor, who told him every circumstance 
of his killing little crump-back, and conveying 
his corpse to the place where the Christian mer- 
chant found him. You were about, added he, to 

ut to death an innocent person ; for how can he 
be guilty of the death of a man who was dead be- 
fore he came at him? My burden is sufficient in 
having killed a Turk, without loading my con- 
science with the additional charge of the death 
of a Christian that is not guilty. 

The sultan of Casgar’s purveyor having public- 
ly charged himself with the death of the little 
hunch-backed man, the sheriff could not avoid 
doing justice to the merchant. Let the Christian 
go, said he, and hang this man in his room, 
since it appears by his own confession that he is 
guilty. Thereupcns the hangman released the 
merchant, and clapped the rope round the pur- 
veyor’s neck; but, just when he was going to pull 
him up, he heard the voice of the Jewish doctor, 
earnestly entreating him to suspend the execu- 
tion, and make room for him to come and throw 
himself at the gallows foot. 

When he appeared before the judge, My lord, 
said he, this mussulman you are going to hang 
is not guilty: All the guilt lies at my door. Last 
night aman and a woman, unknown to me, came 
to my door with a sick man they had brought 
along; and they knocking at the door, my maid 
went and opened it without a light, and received 
from them a piece of moncy, with a commission 
to come and desire me, in their name, to step 
down and look upon a sick person. While she 
was delivering her message to me, they conveyed 
the sick person to the stair-head, and then dis- 
appeared. I went down, without staying for my 
servant to light a candle, and in the dark hap- 

ed to stumble upon the sick person, and kick 

im down stairs. fn fine, I saw he was dead, 
and that it was the crooked mussulman, whose 
death you are now about to avenge: So my wife 
and I took the corpse, and, after conveying it up 
to the leads of our house, shoved it to the roof of 
the purveyor, our next neighbour’s house, and 
let it down the chimney into the chamber: The 
purveyor finding it in his house, took the little 
man for a thief, and, after beating him, concluded 
he had killed him. But that it was not so, you 
will be convinced by this my deposition; so that 
1 am the only author of the murder, and though 
it was committed undesignedly, I have resolved 
to expiate my crime, by keeping clear of the 
charge of the death of two mussulmen, and 
hindering you to execute the sultan’s purveyor, 
whose innocence | have now revealed. So pray 
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dimiss him, and put me in his place, for I alone 
am the cause of the death of the little man. 

The chief justice being persuaded that the 
Jewish doctor was the murderer, gave orders to 
the executioner to seize him, and release the pur- 
veyor: Accordingly, the doctor was just a-gving 
to be hung up, when the taylor appeared, crying 
to the executioner to hold his hand, and make 
room for him, that he might come and muke his 
confession to the lord justice. Room being made, 
My lord, said he to the judge, you have nar- 
rowly escaped taking away the lives of three in- 
nocent persons; but if you will have the patience 
to hear me, I will discover to you the real mur. 
derer of the crook-backed man: If his death is 
to be expiated by another, that must be mine. 
Yesterday, towards the evening, as I was at work 
in my shop, and had a mind to be merry, the 
littke humch-back came to my door half drunk, 
and sat down before it. He sung a little, and so 
I invited him to pass the evening at my house: 
Accordingly, he aecepted of the invitation, and 
went in with me: We sat down to supper, and 
T gave hima eae of fish; but menting, a bone 
stuck in his throat, and though my wife and I did 
our utmost to relieve him, he died in a few mi- 
nutes. Tis death afflicted us extremely, and for 
fear of bemg charged with it, we carried the 
corpse to the Jewish doctor’s house, and knocked 
at the door: ‘The maid coming down and open- 
ing the door, I desired her to go up again forth- 
with, and ask her master to come down and give 
his advice to a sick person that we had brought 
along with us; and withal, to encourage him, I 
charged her to give him a piece of money, which 
Thad put into her hagd. When she was gone 
up again, I carried the bunch-back up stairs, and 
laid him upon the uppermost step; and then my 
wife and I made the best of our way home: The 
doctor coming down, made the corpse fall down 
stairs, and thereupon he took himself to be the 
author of his death. Now, this being the case, 
(continued he), release the doctor, and let me die 
in his room. 

The chief justice, and all the spectators, could 
not sufficiently admire the strange cmergencies 
that ensued upon the death of the little crooked 
gentleman. Let the Jewish doctor go, said the 
judge, and hang up the taylor, since he confesses 
the crime. It is certain, this history is very un- 
common, and deserves to be recorded in letters 
of gold. The executioner having dismissed the 
doctor, made every thing ready to tie up the 
taylor. 

While the executioner was making ready to 
hang up the taylor, the sultan of Casgar wanting 
the company of his crooked jester, asked where 
he was? and one of his officers told him what 
follows: The hunch-back, sir, whom you in- 
quire after, got drunk last night, and, contrary to 
his custom, slipped out of the palace, and went 
a sauntering in the city, and this morning was 
found dead. A man was brought before the chief 
justice, and charged with the murder of him 
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charge upon themselves, and cleared one another. 
The examination has continued a long while, and 
the judge 18 NOW examining a third man that gives 
himself out for the real author of the murder. 
Upon this intelligence the sultan of Casgar 
sent a hussar to the place of execution. Go, 
said he to his messenger, make all the haste you 
can, and bring the arraigned persons before me 
immediately; and, withal, bring the corpse of 
poor hunch-back, that I may see him once more. 
Accordingly, the hussar went, and happened to 
arrive at the place of execution, at the same time 
that the executioner was going to tie up the tay- 
lor. So he cried aloud to the executioner to sus- 
end the execution: The hangman knowing the 
usbur, did not dare to proceed, but untied the 
taylor, and then the hussar acquainted the judge 
with the sultan’s pleasure: So the judge obeyed, 
and went straight to the palace, accompanied by 
the taylor, the Jewish doctor, and the Christian 
merchant; and made four of his men carry the 
hunch-corpse along with him, 
When they appeared before the sultan, the 
judge threw himself at the prince’s feet; and, 
after recovering himself, gave him a faithful rela- 
tior. of what he knew of the story of the crump- 
backed man. The sultan found the story 50 un- 
common, that he ordered | ‘5 private historians to 
write it with its circumstances. Then, address- 
ing himself to all the audience, Did you ever 
hear, said he, such a surprising story as this, 
that has happened upon the account of my little 
crooked butloon ? Then the Christian merchant, 
aiter falling down and saluting the earth with his 
forehead, spoke in the following manner: Most 
puissant monarch, said he, I know a story yet 
more astonishing than that you have now spoke 
of; if your majesty will give me leave, I will tell 
it you: The circumstances are such, that nobody 
can hear them without being moved. Well, 
said the sultan, I give you leave; and so the 
merchant went on as follows : 


The Story told by the Christian Merchant. 


Sir, before I commence the recital of the story 
you have allowed me to tell, I beg leave to ac- 
quaint you, that I have not the honour to be born 
in a place that pertains to your majesty’s empire. 
I am a stranger, born at Cairo, in Egypt, one of 
the Coptic nations, and a professor of the Chris« 
tian religion: My futher was a broker, and got a 
good estate, which he Icft me at his death. I fol- 
lowed hia example, and took up the same cme 
ployment: And one day at Cairo, as I was stand- 
ing in the public apartment for the corn-mer- 
chants, there comes up to me a young handsome 
man, well clad, and mounted upon an ass. He 
saluted me, and pulling out his handkerchief, 
where he had a sample of sesame and Turkey 
corn, asked me what a bushel of such sesame 
would fetch ? 

Texamined the corn that the young man shewed 
me, and told him it was worth a hundred drams 


of silver per bushel. Pray, said he, look out 
for some merchant to take it at that price, and 
come to me at the Victory-gate, where you will 
see a hut at a distance from the houses. So he 
left me, and I shewed the sample to several mer- 
chants, who told me, that they would take as 
much as I could spare, at an hundred and ten 
drams per bushel, so that I made an account to 
get ten drams per bushel for my brokerage. Full 
of the a enerai of this profit, I went forthwith 
to the Victory-gate, where I found the young 
merchant staying for me, and he carried me into 
his granary, which was full of sesame. He had 
an hundred and fifty bushels of it, which I mea- 
sured out, and having carried them off upon 
asses, sold them for five thousand drams of silver. 
Now, out of this sum, (said the young man), 
there is five hundred drams coming to you, at 
the rate of ten drams per bushel. I order you 
to take and apply it to your own use; and as for 
the rest, which is to come to me, do you take it 
out of the merchant’s hand, and keep it till I call 
for it; for ] have no occasion for it at present. 
I inade answer, it should be ready for him when- 
ever he pleased to call for it; and s0 took leave 
of him, with a grateful sense of his generosity. 

It was a month after before he came near me; 
then he came and asked for his 4£00 drams of 
silver. I told him they were ready, and should 
be told down to him in a minute: He was then 
mounted on his ass, and so I desired him to 
alight, and do me the honour to eat a mouthful 
with me before he received his money. No, 
said he, TI cannot alight at present, I have urgent 
business that obliges me to be at a place just by 
here; but I will return this way, and then take 
the money, which I desire you will have in 
readiness. This said, he disappeared ; and I still 
expected his return, but it was a full month be- 
fore he came again. 1 thought to myself the 
young man reposed a great trust in me, leaving 
so great a sum in my hand» without knowing me; 
another would have been afraid I should have 
run away with it. To be short, he came again 
at the end of the third month, and was still 
mounted on his ass; but finer in his clothes than 
before. 

As soon as I saw the young man, I entreated 
him to alight, and asked him if he would not take 
his money. It is no matter for that, said he, with 
2 pleasant easy air, I know it is in good hands; 
I will come and take it when my other money 
is all gone: Adicu, (continued he), I will come 
again towards the latter end of the week. With 
that he clapped his spurs to the ass, and away he 
went. Well, thought 1 to myself, he says he will 
see me towards the latter end of the week, but 
it is likely I may not see him for a great while; 
I will go and make the most of his money, and 
shall get a penny by it. 

And, as it happened, I was not out of my con- 
jecture; for it was a full year before I saw my 
young merchant again. Then he appeared indeed 
with richer apparel than before, but was very 
thoughtful, Iasked him to do me the honour to 
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walk into my house: For this time, replied he, 
I will go in, but upon this condition, that you 
shall put yourself to no extraordinary charge 
upon my account. That shall be as you please, 
(said I) only dome the favour to alight and walk 
in. Accordingly, he complied, and I gave orders 
for some sort of entertainment; and while that 
was getting ready, we fell into discourse together. 
When the victuals were got ready, we sat down 
at table. When he eat the first mouthful, I ob- 
served he fed himself with the Jeft hand, and not 
with the right: I could not tell what to think of 
it: I thought within myself, ever since I knew 
this young man, he always appeared very polite ; 
is it possible he can do this out of contempt of 
me? What can the matter be, that he docs not 
make use of his right hand ! 

After we had done eating, and every thing was 
taken away, we sat down upon a sofa, und 1 pre- 
sented him with a lozenge that was excellent for 

iving a sweet breath, and still he took it with 
Fis left hand. Then I accosted him in this man- 
ners Sir, pray pardon the liberty I take m ask- 
ing you what reason you have for not making use 
of your right hand. It is likely you have some 
disorder in that hand. Instead of answering, he 
fetched a deep sigh, and, pulling out his right arm, 
which he had hitherto kept under his garment, 
shewed ine, to my great astonishment, that his 
hand had been cut off Doubtless you were 
alarmed, said he, to see me teed myself with 
the left hand, but T leave you to judge whether 
it was in ny power to do otherwisc. May one 
ask you, said 1, by what mischance it was that 
you lost your right hand? Upon that he fell into 
tears, and, after wiping his eyes, gave me the 
following relation: 

You must know, said he, that I am a native of 

Bagdad, the son of a rich father, the most noted 
man in that city both for quality and for riches. 
T had scarce launched into the world, when, fall- 
ing into the company of travellers, and hearing 
wonders told of Egy pt, especially of Grand Cairo, 
Twas moved by their discourse, and took a long- 
ing desire to travel thither; but my father was 
then alive, and had not given me leave. In fine, 
he died, and thereupon, being master of myself, I 
resolved to take » journey to Cairo. I laid out 
a large sum of money upon several sorts of fine 
stuffs of Bagdad and Moussoul, and so undertook 
Iny journey. 
' Arriving at Cairo, I went to the khan, called 
the khan of Mesrour, and there took lodgings, 
with a warehouse for my bales, which I bronght 
along upon camels. This done, I retired to my 
chamber to rest myself after the fatigue of my 
journey, and ordered my servants to go and buy 
some provisions and dress them. After 1 had 
ate, I went and saw the castle, some mosques, 
public places, and the other things that were 
curious. 
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Next day I dressed myself pretty handsomely, 
and ordered some of the finest and richest of my 
bales to be picked out, and carried by my slaves 
to the Circassian Bezestein,* whither I went 
myself. 1 no seoner got thither than I was sur- 
rounded with brokers and criers that had heard 
of my arrival. 1 gave patterns of my stuffs to se- 
veral of the criers, who went and carried them, 
and shewed them all over to the bezestein, but 
none of the merchants offered near so much as 
they had cost me in prime cost and carriage.— 
This vexed me, and the criers observing I was dis- 
satisfied, If you will take our advice, said they, 
we will put you in a way of selling your stuffs 
without losmg by them. 

The brokers and the criers having thus promi- 
sed to put me ina way of losmg nothing by my 
goods, 1 asked them what course they would have 
me take? Divide your goods, said they, among 
several merchants, and they will sell them by re- 
tail; and twice a-week, that is on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, you may receive what money they take. 
By this means you will get, instead of losing, and 
the merchants will get by you: And in the mean 
time, you will have time to take your pleasure, 
and walk up and down the town, or to go upon 
the Nile. 

I took their advice, and carricd them to my 
warchouse 3— from whence I brought all my 
goods to the bezestein, and there divided them 
among the merchants that they represented as 
most reputable and able to pay ; and the mer- 
chants gave me a formal receipt Lefore witnesses, 
stipulating withal, that I should not make any de- 
mand upon them for the first month. 

Having thus regulated my atlaire, my mind was 
taken up with other sort of things than the ordi- 
nary pleasures. 1 contracted friendship with di- 
vers persons almost of the same age with myself, 
who tuok care I did not want company. After 
the first month expired, I began to visit my mer- 
chants twice a-weck, taking along with ine a pub- 
lic officer to inspect their books of sale, and a 
banker to see they paid me in good money, and 
to regulate the value of the several species; and 
so every pay-day Thad a good sum of money to 
carry home to my lodging, IT went nevertheless 
on the other days to pass the morning, sometimes 
at a merchant’s house, and sometimes at some 
other person’s. In fine, I diverted my self in con- 
versing with one or an other, and secing what pa:- 
sed in the bezestein. 

One Monday, as J sat in a merchant’s shop 
whose nume was Bedreddin, a lady of quality, vs 
one might easily perceive by her air, her hibit, 
and her being attended by a choelave mm neat 
cloaths ; this lady, T say, came into the shop and 
sat down by me: Her excellent appearance, join- 
ed to a natural grace that shined through all she 
did, inspired me with a longing desire to hnow 
her better thau ] did. Iwas at a lugs to know 
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* A bezestein is a public place where silk stalls, and other precious things, are exposed to sale, 
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whether she observed that T took pleasure in ga- 
ging upon her, but she tucked up the crape that 
hung down over the muslin which covered her 
face, and 40 gave me the opportunity of secing 
her large black eyes, which perfectly charmed me. 
In fine, she screwed iy Jove to the height by 
the agreeable sound of her voice, and her ecu 
tecl graceful carriage In saluting the mercnent, 
and asking him how fie did since she saw him 
last. 

After entertaining him some time upon indif- 
ferent things, she gave him to know that she 
wanted a sort of stuff with a ground of gold; that 
she came to his shop as affording the best choice 
of any in all the bezestein; and that, if he had 
any such as sic asked for, he would oblige her 
in shewing them. Bedreddin shewed her several 
pieces, one of which she pitched upon, and he 
asked for it eleven hundred drams of silver. 1 
agree, said she, to give you s0 much, but I have 
not money enough about me, so I hope you will 
give me credit till to-morrow, and in the mean 
time allow me to carry off the stuff I shall not 
fil, added she, to send you to-morrow the eleven 
huotrod drams [aerced for. Madam, ssid Bed- 
redding TP would sive you crecit with adfiey heart, 
and allow you to carry off the staff if it) were 
mine, but it belongs to that young man you sce 
here, and this is the day on which we state our 
accounts. Why, said the lady in a surprise, why 
do you offer to use ime so? Am not Fa customer 
to your shop? And as often as I have bought of 
you, aud carried home the things without paying 
ready money for them, did T ever fail to send you 
your money next morning? Madam, said’ the 
merchant, itis true, but this very day [have oc- 
casion iar money. There, saad she, throwing the 
stuffte him, take your stuff; may God c—nf—d 
you and all the merchants that are: You are 
all of you of one kidney, you re pect nobody.— 
This sid, she rose up ina passion, and walked 
out. 

When T saw that the lady walked off} T fornd 
inmy breast a great concern for her; so DP called 
her buch, saving, Madam, do me the favour to re- 
turn, perhaps Tocan find a way to content you 
both. Jn fine, hack she came, saying, it was for 
the leve of me that she complied. Mr Bedred- 
din, sud T to the merchant, what do vou say you 
must have for this stuff that belones to me? I 
must have, said be, eleven handred drams; J 
cannot take less. Give it to che lady then. said 
T, Jet her take it home with her; Lf allow a hin- 
dred drams profit to yourself, and) shall now 
write you a note unpowcring you tu discount that 
sum upon the other goods you have of mine. In 
fine, I wrote, signed and delivered the note, and 
ther handed the stuff to the lady: Madam, said 
T, yveu may take the stuff with you, and as for 
the money, you may cither serd it to-morrow or 
next day; or, if you will, accept the stuff as a 
prescut from me. I beg your pardon, sir, stud 

she, Imean nothing of that: You use me so very 
chilly and obligingiy, that I ought never to shew 
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my face in the world again if I did not shew my 
gratitude to you. May God reward you in en- 
larging your fortune; may you live nviny years 
when I am dead; may the gate of heaven be 
opened to you when you remove te che other 
world, and inay all the city proclaim your genero- 
sity. 

These words inspired me with some as-urance : 
Madam, said J, I desire no other reward for what 
service I have done to you than the happiness of 
seeing your faces; that will repay me with mte- 
rest. I hed no sooner spoke, than she turned 
towards me, took off the muslin that covered her 
face, and discovered to my eyes a killing beauty. 
I was so struck with the surprising sight that I coal 
not express my thoughts to her. I could have 
looked upon her for ever without being cloyed ; 
but {caring any one should take notice, she quick- 
ly covered her face, and pulling down the crape, 
took up the piece of stuff, and went away, leav- 
ing me in a quite different sort of temper from 
what I was in when I came to the shop. I con- 
tinued for some time in great disorder and per- 
plexity. Before 1 took leave of the merchant, I 
asked him if he knew the lady? Yes, said he, she 
is the dauchter of an emir, who left her an im- 
mense fortune at bis death. 

I went home and sat down to supper, but could 
not cat, neither could IT shat my eyes all the 
nivht long: I thought it the longest night in my 
lie-time, As soon as it was day I got up, in 
hopes to see once more the object that disturbed 
nn repose; and, to engugs her affection, I dress- 
ed inyself yet more nicely than I had done the 
day before. 

T had but just got to Bedreddin’s shop, when 
T saw the lady coming im more magnificent ap- 
parel than before, and attended by her slave-— 
When she came in, she did not inind the mer- 
chant, but, addressing herself to me, Sir, said she, 
vou see lam punctual to iny word. I am come 
on purpose ty pay the sum you was so kind as 
to pass your word for yesterday, though you had 
no knowledge of me: Such an uncommon piece 
of eenerosity T shall never forget. Madam, said 
J, you hd no occasion to be xo hasty: T was well 
satisfied as to my money, and am sorry you 
should put yoursclf to se much trouble ehout it. 
Thad been very unjust, answered she, if I had 
abused your generosity. With these words, she 
clapped the money into my hand, and sat down 
by ime. 

Having this opportunity of conversing with her, 
T made the best use of it, and mentioned to her 
the love I had for her ; but she rose and left me 
very abruptly, as if she had been angry with the 
declaration I had made; I followed her with my 
eves as long as she was in sight; and as soon as 
she was out of sight, I took leave of the mer- 
chant, and walked out of the bezestein, without 
knowing where I went. Io was musing upon 
this adventure, when I felt) somcbedy pulling 
me behind; and, turning about to sce who it 
was, 1 had the agreeable surprise to perceive 
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xt was the lady’s slave. My mistress, said the 
clave, FT mean the young Iody you spoke with but 
now in the merchant’s sh. p, wants to speah one 
word with vou; so, if you please to give yourself 
the trouble to tollow me, L will conduct you.— 
Accordingly I followed her, and found my mise 
tress staying for me ina banker’s shop. 

She made me sit down by her, and spoke to 
this purpose: Dear sir, suid she, do not be sur 
prised that I left you so abruptly: I thought it 
not proper, before that merchant, to give a favour- 
able answer to the discovery you made of your 
affection to me. But, to speak the truth, I was so 
far from being offended at it, that I was please.! 
when J heard it; and I account myself infinitely 
happy in having a man of true merit for my lover. 
I Ke nat know what impression the first sight of 
me could make upon you, but, I assure you, I no 
sooner saw you than I had tender thoughts of 
you. Since yesterday I have done nothing but 
thought of what you said to me; and the haste 
I made to come and find you out this morning 
may convince you I have no small regard for you. 
Madam, suid I, transported with love and joy, no- 
thing can be more agreeable to me than what I 
now hear; no passion can be greater than that 
with which I love you: Since the happy moment 
1 cast my eyes upon you, my eyes were then dazz- 
led with so many charms, that my heart yielded 
without resistance. Do not let us trifle away the 
time in needless discourse, said she, interrupting 
me: I make no doubt of your sincerity, and you 
shall quickly be convinced of mine. Will you 
dome the honour to come to my home? Or, if you 
will, J will come to yours. Madam, said J, Iam a 
stranger, lodged in a khan, which is not a proper 
place for the reception of a lady of your quality 
and merit. It is more proper, madam, tor me to 
come to you at your home, if you will please to tell 
me where it is. The lady comply ing with this de- 
sirc, I live, said she, in Devotion-strect; come neat 
Friday, after noon-prayers, and ask for the house 
of Abbon Schamam, sirnamed Bercout, late mas- 
ter of the emirs; there you will find me. This 
said, we parted, and I passed the next day in great 
impatience, 

On Friday, I got up betimes, and put on my 
best cloathes, with fifty pieces af gold in my 
aren Thus prepared, I mounted an ass, I 
iad bespoke the day before, and set out, accom- 
panied by the man that let me the ass. When 
we came to Devotion-strect, I directed the own- 
er of the ass to inquire for the house I wanted to 
be at: Accordingly he inquired, and conducted 
me thither. I paid him liberally, and sent him 
back ; directing him to observe narrowly where 
he left me, and not to fuil to come back with 
the uss to-morrow morning to carry me back 
avain, 

I knocked at the door, and presently two little 
girl-slaves, white as snow, and neatly dressed, 
came and opened it. Be pleased tu come in, sir, 
said they, our mistress expects you impatiently ; 
these two days she has spoke of nothing but you. 
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So Tentered the court, and saw a great pavilion 
raised) upon seven steps, and surrounded with iron 
rails that parted it from a very pleasant: gorden. 
Besides the trees which embellished the pro pect, 
and formed anagreeable shade, there was an caifi- 
nite nuwber of other trees, loaded with all man- 
ner of fruit. Twas charmed with the warbling of a 
great nmpber of birds, that jomed their notes to 
the murmurings ofa very high water-work in the 
muddle of a ground plot enamelled with flowers. 
This watcr-work was a very agreeable sight :— 
Your large gilded dragons adorned the angles of 
the bason, which was of a square form; and these 
dragons spouted out water clearer than rock crys- 
tal. This delicious place gave me a charming 
idea of the conquest } had made. The two little 
slaves conducted me into a parlour magnificently 
furnished ; and, while one of them went to ac- 
quaint her mistress with my arrival, the other 
tarried with me, and pointed out to me the orna- 
ments of the hall. 

I did not tarry long in the hall, said the young 
man of Bagdad, ere the lady I loved appeared, 
adorned with pearls and diamonds ; but the splen- 
dour of her eyes did far outshine that of her 


jewels. Ter shapes, which were now not dis- 


guised by the habit usual in the :trects, were ex- 
tremely fine and charming. T necd not mention 
with what joy we receivedone another—that leay ex 
all expression far behind it: I shall only tell you, 
that, when the first compliments were over, we 
sat both down upon a sofa, and there cntertained 
onc another with all imaginable satisciction. After 
that, we had the most delicious messes served up 
to uss and after eating, continued our discourse 
tilineht. At night we had excellent wine broneht 
up, aud such fruit as is apt to promote drinking 5 
apd toned our cups to the sound of musical in- 
struments jomncd to the voices of the slaves. The 
lady of the house sung herself; and by her sones 
screwed up amy passion to the height. In fine, | 
passed the might ina full enjoyment of all man- 
ner of pleasure. 

Next morning I sfipped under the holster of the 
bed the purse with the fifty pieces of eold I had 
brought with me, and took leave of the lady, 
who asked me when T would see her again? 
Madam, said 1, [ give you my promise to return 
this night. She seemed to be transported with 
my answer, and, conducting me to the door, cou- 
jured me at parting to ke mindful of my pro- 
Insc. 

The same man that had carried me thither wait- 
ed for me with his ass to carry me home again ; 
60 I mounted the ass and went straight home; 
ordering the man to come to me again in the af- 
ternoon at a certain hour, to secure whigh I 
would not pay him till that time caine. 

As soon as TU arrived at my lodging, my first 
care was to order my folks to buy a ood lainb, 
and several sorts of cakes, which I sent by a por- 
ter us 2 present to the lady When that was 
done, IT minded my serions affairs till the owner 
of the ass came: Then I went along with him to 
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the lady’s house, and was received by her with 
as much joy as before, and entertained with equal 
magnificence. 

Next morning I took leave, and Jeft her anos 
ther purse with fifty pieces of gold. 1 continued 
to visit the lady every day, and to leave her every 
time a purse of fifty pieces of gold, till the mer- 
chants whom J employed to sell my cloth, and 
Whom I visited regularly twice a week, I continu- 
ed these chargeable visits, T say, till the merchants 
owed me nothing. And, in short, I came at last 
to be uoneyless, and hopeless of having any 
more. 

In this desperate condition T walked out of my 
Jodzing, not knowing what course to take, and 
by chance steered towards the castle, where there 
was a great crowd of people to see the sultan of 
Egypt. As soon as ] came up to them, I wedg- 
ed in among the crowd, and by chance happened 
to stand by a cavalier well mounted, and hand- 
somely cloathed, who had upon the bow of his 
saddle a bag half open, with a string of green silk 
hanging out of it. TV clapped my hand to the bag, 
concluding the silk twist might be the string ofa 
purse within the bag: In the mean time, a por- 
ter, witha lond of wood upon his back, passed by 
the other side of the horse, so near that the gen- 
tleme ton horseback was forced to turn his head 
towards him to avoid being rubbed by the wood. 
In that very minute did the devil tempt me; I 
took the string in one hand, and with the other 
Jiud open the mouth of the bag, and 99 pulled 
out the purse so dexterously that nobody perceiv- 
edit. The purse was heavy, and 50 7 did not 
doubt but there was gold or silver in it. 

Ag goon as the porter had passed, the cavaher, 
who probably had some suspiccon of what LT had 
done while his head was turned, presently put 
bis hand te his bag, and, finding his parse was 
gone, gave me such a blow that he knocked me 
down. This vioclonce shocked: all that saw it; 
some took hold of the horse’s bridle to stop the 
gentleman, and know of him what reason he fad 
to beat me, or how he came to treat a muysul- 
man after that rate. Do not) you tronble your- 
selves, said he, with a brisk tone, Thad rea- 
son enough for what T did; this fellow isa thief. 
In fine, every one took my part, and eried he 
yas a har, for that it was incredible a young man, 
such as J, should be guilty of so foal an action; 
but while thev were holding tis horse by the bri- 
dle to £ivour my escape, unfortunately came by 
the justices jndge, who, seeing such a crowd 
about the ge utleman on horseback and me, came 
up and asked what the matter was? Every body 
reflected on the gentleman for treating me so 
mnistly upon the pretence of rabbery. 

‘Lhe judge did not give car te all that was 
sid an my behalf; but as<ee the cavalier if he 
suspected any body else besides me? The cava- 
lier told hine he did not, and gave his reasons 
why he believed his suspicion not to be ground- 
less. Upon this the flee ordered his followers 
to seize me, and pearch me, which they pre- 
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sently did; and, finding the purse upon me, ex 
posed it to the view of all the people. The 
shame was so great I could not bear it, but I 
swooned away. In the mean time the judge call- 
ed for the purse. 

When the judge had got the purse in his hand, 
he asked the horseman if it was his, and how 
much money was in it? The cavalicr knew it to 
be his own, and assured the judge he had put 
twenty sequins into it. Upon that the judge 
called me before hin; Come, young man, said 
he, confess the truth. Was it you that took 
the gentleman’s purse from him? Do not put 
yourself to the trouble of torture to extort con- 
fession. Then I looked down with my eves, 
thinking within myself, that, if 1 denicd the fact, 
they, finding the purse about me, would convict 
mc ofa lic; so, to avoid adouble punishment, I 
looked up, and confessed it was I. I had no 
sooner made the confession than the judge called 
people to witness it, and ordered my hand to be 
cut off. This hard sentence was put in execu- 
tion immediately upon the spot, to the great re- 
gret of all the spectators; nay, Tobserved, by the 
cavalier’s countenance, that he was moved with 
pity as muchas the rest. This judge would like- 
wise have ordered my foot to be cut off, bat Tbeg- 
ged the cavalier to intercede for my pardon, which 
he did, and obtained it. 

When the judge was gone, the cavalier came 
up to me, and holding out the purse, T see plain- 
ly, said he, that it was necessity pat you upon 
an action so disgraceful and unworthy of such a 
handsome young man as you are. Here, take 
that fatal purse 3 1 freely give it you, and am 
heartily sorry for the misfortune you have un- 
dergone. This said, he went away 3 and I being 
very weak, by reason of ny loss of blood, some 
of the good peaple that lived that way had the 
charity to carry me into one of their houses, and 
guve inc u glass of wine; they likewise dressed 
my arm, and wrapped up the dismembered hand 
ina cloth. 

If T had returned to the khan where J lodeed, 
T should not have found there such relief as I 
wanted; and to offer to go to the young ladv’s was 
runing a great hazard, it being likely she would 
not look upon me after such an mfamous thing 
had befallen me. However, T resolved to put it 
to the trial; and, to tire out the crowd that fol- 
lowed me, I turned down several by-streets, and 
at last arrived at my lady's, very weak, and so 
much fatigued, that I presently threw myself 
down upon a sofa, keeping my right arm under 
my coat, for I toak great care to canceal my mis- 
fortune. 

In the mean time, the lady heariog of my arri- 
val, und that I was not well, came to me in all 
haste; My dear soul, said she, what is the mat- 
ter with you? Madam, said 1, I have got a vio- 
lent paiu in my head. The lady seemed to be 
mightily afflicted with my pretended illness, anc 
asked me to sit down, for J had got up to re- 
ceive her. Tell me, said she, haw your illness 
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game; the last time I had the pleasure to see 
you, you was very well: There must be some- 
thing else that you conceal from me; prithee let 
me know what it is ? 1 stood silent, and, instead 
of an answer, tears trickled down my chechs. J 
cannot conceive, said she, what it is that afflicts 
you. Have I given you any occasion to be un- 
easy? or do you come on purpose to tell me you 
do not love me? It is not that, madam, said I, 
fetching a deep sigh, your unjust suspicion Is an 
addition to my evil. 

I could not think of discovering to her the true 
cause. When night came, supper was brought, 
and she pressed me to eat; but, considering I 
could only feed myself with my left hand, I beg- 
ged to be excused, upon the plea of having no 
stomach. Your stomach will come to you, said 
she, if you would but discover what you so ob- 
stinately hide trom me. Your tmappetency, 
without doubt, is only owing to the aversion you 
have to a discovery. Alas! madam, said J, 1 
find 1 must discover at last. I had no sooner 
spoke these words than she filled me a cup tall 
of wine: Drink that, said she, it will gne you 
assurance. So 1 reached out my left hand, and 
took the cup. 

When I had got the cup in my hand, T re- 
doubled my tears and sighs: Why do you sigh 
and cry 50 bitterly? said the lady 5 and why do 
you take the cup with your left hand rather ‘than 
sour right? Ali! madam, said I, excuse ine, I be- 
secch you, FP have got a swelling in my right hand. 
Let me see that swelling, said she, 1 will open it. 
I desired to be excused upon that head, alledging 
the tumour was not ripe cnough for openme ; 
and drank the cupful, which was very large. In 
fine, the steams of the wine, joined tomy weak- 
fess and weariness, set ne asleep, and J slept very 
sound till neat morning. 

In the mean time, the lady, curious to know 
What ailment Thad in my right hand, lifted up 
my cout that covered it, and saa, to her great 
astonishment, that it was cut off} and that Thad 
brought it along with ime, wrapped up ina cloth. 
She presently apprehended iat Was my reason 
for declining a discovery, notwithstanding all the 
pressing instances she made; and passed the whole 
night in the greatest uncasincss upon my dis- 
grace, which she concluded had been occasioned 
by the love I bore to her. 

When I awahed, 1 discerned by her counte- 
nance that she was extremely grieved. Low- 
ever, that she might not increase my uneasmess, 
she said never a word. She called for jelly broth 
of fowl, which she had ordered to be got ready, 
and made me eat and drink to recruit my stiength, 
After that I offered to take leave of her, but 
she declared I should not go out of her doors :— 
Though you tell me nothing of the matter, said 
she, I am persuaded I am the cause of the mis- 
fortune that has befallen you: The gricf that I 
feel upon that score will quickly make an end of 
me; but before I die, F must do one thing that 
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is designed for your advantage. She had no 
sooner said the word than she called for a pub- 
lic notary and witnesses, and ordered a writing 
to be drawn up, entitling me to her whole estate. 
After this was done, and the men dispatched, 
she opened a large trunk, where lay all the 
purses I had given her from the commencement 
of ouramours. There are they all entire, said she, 
1 have not touched one of them: Here, take the 
hey, the trunk is your’s. After Thad returned 
her thanks for her generosity and bounty, What 
J do for you, said she, is nothing at all: J shall 
not be satisfied unless I dic, to shew how much 
I love you. I conjured her, by ali the powers of 
love, to drop such a tatal resolution; but all my 
remonstrances were ineffectual; she was so 
afflicted to see me have but one hand, that 
she sickened, and died after five or six weeks ill- 
ness. 

After mourning for her death as long as was 
decent, I took possession of all her estate, a par- 
ticular account of which she gave me beiore 
she died; and the corn you sold for me way part 
of it. 

What ] have now told you, will influence you 
to excuse ine for eating with my left hand. 4 
wun mightily obliged to you for the trouble you 
have given yourselfon my account. TP can never 
make sufc@ient acknowledgment of your fdelits. 
Since God has stil essen me a competent estate, 
notwithstanding I have spent a great deal, I bes 
you to accept of the sum now tn your hand as a 
present fromme. Over and above this, have a 
proposal to make to you, which is this: For a. 
much as, by reason of this fatal accident, Pam 
obliged to depart Cairo, Fant resolved never to 
see it morc. So, if you will please to accompany 
me, we will trade together as equal partners, and 
divide the profit. 

I thanked the young man, said the Christian 
merchant, for the present he made me 5 and, as 
to the proposal of travelling with him, 7 wulag- 
ly embraced it, assuring him that his intere: t 
should always be as dear to me as my owre 

We set « day for our departure, and accord- 
ingly entered upon our travels. We pas cd 
through Syria and Mesopotamia, travelled all 
over Persia; and, after stopping at several cities, 
came at last, sir, to your metropolis, Some tine 
after our arrival in this place, the young man be- 
ving formed a design of returning to Persia, al 
settling therc, we settled our accounts, and parted 
very good friends. So he went from hence, woud 
I, sir, continue here at your majesty’s service — 
This, sir, 1s the story I had to tell you: Docs 
not your majesty find it yet more surprising thaa 
that of the crooked buffoon ? 

The sultan of Casgar fell into a passion again: t 
the Christian merchant: You are very bold, said 
he, to tell me a story so little worth my hea, 
and then to compare it to that of my jester. Can 
you flatter yourself so far, us to believe that the 
trifling adventures of a young rake can naka 
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euch an impression upon me as those of my jest- 
cr? Well, Fam ec olved to hang you all four to 
revenge his death. 

This said, the purveyor fell down at the sul- 
tan’s feet: Sir, said he, J humbly beseech your 
majesty to suspend your just wrath, and hear my 
story 3 and if my story appcars to your majesty 
to be pretticr than that of your jester, to pardon 
us all four. The sultan having granted his re- 
quest, the purveyor began thus. 


The Story told by the Sultan of Casgar’s Purvc yor. 


SiR, 2 person of quality invited me yesterday to 
his daughter’s wedding; accordingly I went to 
his house at the hour appointed, and found there 
a large company of doctors, ministers of justice, 
and others of the best quality in the city. After 
thecceremony was over, we had a splendid treat ; 
and, among other things sct upon the table, there 
was a course with garlic-sauce, which indeed was 
very delicious and palatable to every body 5 only 
we observed that one of the cuests did not offer 
to touch it, though it stood just before him, and 
thereupon we invited him to do as we did; but 
he conjured us not to press him upon that head : 
I will take care, said he, not to touch any thing 
that lias garlic init; [remember well w hat the tas- 
ting of such a thing cost me once before. We 
intreated him to tell us what was the occasion 
of his so strong aversion to garlic: But, before he 
had tune to make answer, Is it thus, said the 
master of the house, that you honour my ta- 
ble? ‘This ragout 1s excellent, do not you pretend 
to be excused from eating of it; you must do me 
th.t favour as wellas the rest. Sir, said the 
gentleman, who was a Bagdad merchant, 1 hope 
you do not think I refuse to cat it out of a mista- 
hen nicety; if you will have me eat of it, F will do 
it; but atl upon this condition, that, after eating 
of it, Fmay wash my hands, with your good leave, 
forty times with * alcali, forty times with the 
ashes ofthe same plant,and forty times again with 
soap TL hope you will not take it ill that I stipu- 
Jate this condition, in pursuance of'an oath have 
mide never to taste garlic without observing it. 
The master of the house would not dispense 
with the merchant from eating of the ragout with 
garlic; and therefore ordered his servant to get 
ready a bason with water, together with alcali, 
the ashes of the same plan, and soap, that the 
merchant might wash ays often as he pleased. 
When every thing was got ready, Now, said he 
to the merchant, Thope you will doas we do. 
The merchant, displeased with the violence that 
was offered him, reached out his hand, and took 
up abit, winch he put to his mouth trembling, and 
ate with a reluctancy that surprised us all. But 
the greatest surprise of all was, that he had only 
four fingers and no thumb, which none of us ob- 
served before, though he had ate of other dishes, 
You have lcct your thumb, said the master of the 
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house, how came that about ? It must have been 
occasioned by some extraordinary accident, a 
relation of which will be agreeable entertainment 
to the company. Sir, replied the merchant, I 
have not a thumb nevther on the right nor on the 
left-hand. In speaking this, he shewed us his 
left-hand as well as his right. But this is not all, 
continued he, I have not a ercat toc on cither of 
my feet. I hope you will take my word for it. I 
was maimed in this manner by an unheard-of ac- 
cident, which I am willing to relate to you, if you 
will have the patience to hear me. The relation 
will equally astonish you, and affect you with 
pity ; only suffer me to wash my hands first. With 
this he rose from the table, and, after washing his 
hands an hundred and twenty times, took his 
place again, and recounted the story as follows. 

You must know, gentlemen, that, in the reign 
of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, my father lived 
at Bagdad, the place of my nativity, and was re- 
puted one of the richest merchants in the city: 
But being a man mightily addicted to his plea- 
sures, aman that loved an irregular life, and ne- 
glected his private affairs, instead of leaving me 
a plentiful fortune at his death, be left me in such 
acondition, that all the economy I could master 
Was scarce sufficient to clear his debts. However, 
with much ado, I paid them all; and, through 
my industry and care, my little fortune began to 
look with a smiling countenance. 

One morning as 1 opened my shop, a lady, 
mounted upon a mule, and attended by an eu- 
nuch and two women slaves, stopped near my 
shop-door, and, with the assistance of the eunuch, 
alighted. Madam, said the eunuch, I told you, 
you would be too soon, you sec there is no body 
yet in the bezestein ; if you had taken my advice, 
you might have saved yourself the trouble of wait- 
ing here. = The lady looked all round her, and 
finding there was no shop open but mine, address- 
ed herself to me, ashing leave to sit in my shop 
till the rest of the merchants came: So 1 could 
do no less than return a civil answer, and invite 
the lady into my shop. 

The lady sat down in ny shop, and, observing 
there was nobody in the whole bezestein but the 
eunuch and 1, uncovered her face to take the air; 
and, I must say, T never saw any thing so pretty 
my life-time: Ino sooncr had a sight of her face 
than 1 loved her; in course I fixed my eyes upon 
her, and perceived that she was not displeased 
with my ogling, for she gave me a full opportu- 
nity to look upon her, and did not cover her 
face, but when she was afraid of being taken no- 
tice of. 

After she had pulled down her veil again, she 
told me she wanted several sorts of the richest 
and finest stuff&, and asked me if I had them? 
Alas! madam, saidI, I am but a young man, 
aud just beginning the world, I have not stock 
enough for such great concerns; and it is a mor- 
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tification to me that I have nothing to shew you 
such as you want: But, to save you the trouble of 
going from shop to shop, as soon as the imer- 
chants come, I will go, if you please, and fetch 
from them what you want, with the lowest pri- 
ces; and so you may do your business without 
going any farther. She complied with my pro- 
posals, and entered into discourse w ith ame, 
which continucd so much the longer, that I still 
made her believe the merchants that could fur- 
nish whut she wanted were not yet come. 

I was no Jess charmed with her wit than I had 
been before with the beauty of her face; but there 
was ancecessity of denying myself the pleasure of 
her conversation: Tran out to see for the stuffs 
she wanted, and, after she had pstched upon what 
she liked, we struck the price at five thousand 
drams of coined silver; so I wrapped up the stufls 
i..a small bundle, and gave it to the eunuch, who 

ut it under his arm; this donc, she rose and took 
baie. I still continued to look after her till she 
had got at the bezestcin-gate, and mounted her 
mule again. 

‘The lady had no sooner disappeared than I per- 
ceived that love is the cause of great oversights : 
Ithad so engrossed al] my thoughts, that truly I did 
not mind that she went off without paying the mo- 
ney, neither had I the consideration to ask who 
she was, or where she dwelt. However, 1 con- 
sidered I was accountable for a large sum to the 
merchants, who, perhaps, would not have the pa- 
tience to stay for their money; and so 1 went to 
them and made the best excuse J could, pretend- 
ing that I knew the lady; and then came home 
again equally affected with love, and with the bur- 
dtn of such a heavy debt. 

Thad desired my creditors to stay cight day> 
for their money 3 and, when the eight days were 
past, they did not failtodun me: Then I cntreat- 
ed them to give me eight days more, whch they 
agreed to, and the very neat day I saw the lady 
come to the bezcestein, momuted on ber mule, 
with the same attendants as before, and exuctly 
at the same hour of the day. 

She came straight to my shop. I have made 
you stay some time, said she, but here is your 
money at last, carry it to a banker, and sce it is 
all good. The eunuch, who brought me the mo- 
ney, went along with me to the banker’s, and we 
found it very right: Then I came back again, and 
had the happiness of conversing with the lady till 
all the shops of the bezestein were open: Though 
we talked but of ordinary things, she gave them 
such a turn that they appeared new and uncom- 
mon, and convinced me that I was not mistaken 
in admiring her wit, when I conversed with 
her. 

As soon as the merchants were come, and had 
opencd their shops, I carried to the respective 
men the money that was due for their stuffs, and 
was readily entrusted with more, which the lady 
had desired to sce. In short, the lady took stuff 
to the value of an hundred picces of gold, and 
carried them away again without paying for them ; 
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nay, without saying one word, or siving me to 
know who she was. IT was astonished when I 
considered that at this rate she left me without 
any security of not being troubled if she never 
awe again. She has paid me, thinks I to my- 
self, a good round sun, but she leaves me in the 
hoch for ancther that runs much deeper. Sare 
she cannot be a cheat; it is not possible she can 
have any such design as to inverwle ine to my 
ruby: The merchants do not know her, they will 
all come upon me. In short, my love was not so 
powerful as to guard off the uneasiness I was nn- 
der when J reflected upon all circumstances: A 
Whole month passed before T heard any thing of 
my dady again; and, dusing that time, the alarm 
grew bicher and higher every day. ‘The mer- 
chants were impatient for their money, and, to 
satisfy them, P was even going to sell off ai) Thad, 
when the Jady returned one morning with the 
same equipage as before. 

Take your weights, said she, and weigh the 
gold J have brought you. These words di peed 
my fear and inflamed my love. Before we told 
down the money, she asked me several que tions, 
and, particularly, if I was married?) J nade an- 
swer, I never was. Then reaching ont the gold 
te the eunuch, let us have your imterposition, 
said she, to accommodate our matters: Upon 
which the eunuch fell a-laughing, and, calling me 
aside, made me weigh the gold: While J was 
weighing the gold, the enmuch whispered in my 
car, I huow by your eyes vou Jove this lady, and 
Tam surprised to find that you have not the ase 
surance to disclose your love to her: She loves 
you more passionately than you do her. Do you 
Hoagine that she has any real occasion for your 
stuffs? She only makes an errand to come luther 
because you have inspired her with a viclent pas- 
sion, Do but ask her the question: It will be 
your own fault only, of you do not marry her. It 
1s truce, said J, 1 have had a love for her from the 
first moment that ] cast my eyes upon her, but 
I durst not aspire to the happiness of thinking 
my love acceptable to her. 1am entirely her’s, 
and shall not fail to retain a grateful sense of 
your good offices in that matter. 

Jn fine, T made an end of weighing the gold, 
and, wlule I was putting it ito the bag, the 
eunuch turned to the lady, and told 1 was satis- 
fied; that being the word they had both agreed 
upon between themselves. Presently ufter that, 
the lady rose and took leave; telling ime she 
would send the eunuch to me, and that I should 
do what he directed inc to do in her name. 

I carried every one of the merchants their 
money, and waited some days with iinpaticnce for 
the eunuch. At last he came. 

I entertained the eunuch very kindly, and ask- 
ed him how his mistress did? You are, said he, 
the happiest lover in the world ; she is quite sick 
of love for you ; she covets extremely to see you 3 
and, were she mistress of her own conduct, would 
not fail to conie to you, and willingly pass all the 
moments of her life in your company. Her no- 
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ble mien and ‘gai carringe, said J, gave me 
to know that she was a lady beyond the common 
level. The judgment you have formed upon 
that head, said the eunuch, is very just 5 she is 
the favourite of Zoheide, the caliph’s lady, who 
has brought her up from her infancy, and entrusts 
her with all her affairs, Having a mind to marry, 
the has declared to the caliphs lady that she 
has cast her eyes upon you, and desired her con- 
sent. Zobeide told her she agreed to it, only she 
had a mind to see you first, in order to judge if 
phe had made a good choice, the which, if she 
had, Zobeide meant to defray the charges of the 
wedding. Thus you see your felicity is certain ; 
since you have pleased the favourite, you will be 
equally agreeable to the mistress, who seeks on- 
ly to oblige her favourite, and would by no 
means thwart her inclination. In fine, all you 
have to do is to come to the palace. I am sent 
hither to call you, so you will please to come to 
a resolution, My resolve is formed already, said 
I, and Jam ready to follow you whithersoever 
you please to conduct me. Very well, said the 
eanuch; but you know inen are not allowed to 
enter the ladies’ npartments in the palace, and so 
sou must be introduced with great secrecy: The 
favourite lady has contrived the matter very well. 
Upon sour side you are to act your part, and 
that very discreetly ; for, if you do not, your life 
is at stake. 
I gave him repeated assurances of a punctual 
erformance of whatever should be enjoined me. 
Phen, said he, in the evening you must be at the 
mosque built by the caliph’s lady, on the bank 
of the Tigris, and stay there till one comes to 
cull you. T agreed to all he proposed ; and, after 
passing the day in great impatience, went in the 
evening to the prayer that is said an hour and a 
half after sun-set in the mosque, and there I 
staid after all the people were gone. 

- Soon after, I saw a boat making up to the 
mosque, the rowers of which were all eunuchs, 
who came on shore, and put several large trunks 
into the mosque, and then retired; only one of 
them staid behind, whom I perceived to be the 
same eunuch that had all along accompanied the 
Jady, and had been with me that morning. Much 
about the same time, I saw the lady enter the 
mosque; und, making up to her, told her I was 
ready to obey her orders. Come, come, said she, 
we have no tine to lose; with that she opened 
one of the trunks, and bid me get into it, that be- 
ing necessary both for her safety and mine. Fear 
nothing, added she, leave the management of all 
the rest to me. I considered with myself I had 
gone too far to look back, and so obeyed her or- 
ders, upon which she locked the trunk. This 
done, the eunuch that was her confidant called 
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the other eunuchs who had brought in the trunks, 
and ordered them to them on board again. 
Then the lady and eunuch re-embarked, and the 
boatmen rowed to Zobeide’s apartment. 

In the mean time, J reflected very seriousl 
upon the danger to which I had exposed myself, 
and made vows and prayers, though it was then 
too late. 

The boat put into the palace-gate, and the 
trunks were carried into the apartment of the 
officer of the eunuchs, who keeps the key of the 
ladies’ apartments, and suffers nothing to enter 
without « narrow inspection. The officer was 
then in bed, and so there was a necessity of call- 
ing him up. 

The officer of the cunuchs was angry that 
they should break his rest, and chid the favour- 
ite lady severely for coining home so late: You 
shall not come off so easily as you think; for, 
said he, not one of these trunks shall pass till I 
have opened them every one. At the same time 
he commanded the cunuchs to bring them be- 
fore him, and open them one by one. The 
first they began with was that where I lay, which 
run me to the last degree of consternation. 

The favourite lady, who had the key of that 
trunk, protested it should not be opened. You 
know very well, said she, I bring nothing hither 
but what is to serve Zobeide, your mistress and 
mine. This trunk, continued she, is filled with 
rich goods that I had from some merchants late- 
ly arrived, besides a number of bottles of * 
Zemzem water sent from Mecca ; and if an of 
these should happen to break, the goods will be 
spoiled, and then you must answer for them: 
Zobeide will take care, I will warrant you, to 
resent your insolence. In fine, she stood up so 
ticht to the matter, that the officer did not dare 
to take upon him to open any of the trunks, Let 
them go then, said he, carry then off. Upon that 
the lady’s apartment was opened, and all the 
trunks were carried in, 

They were scarce got in, when all on a sud- 
den T heard the folky ery, Here is the caliphs 
here comes the caliph! This put me in such a 
fricht, that I wonder I did not die upon the spot, 
for in effect it was the caliph. What hast thou 
got in these trunks, said he to the favourite? 
Some stuffs, said she, lately arrived, which your 
majesty’s lady had a mind to see. Open them, 
cried he, and Jet me see them too. She pretend- 
ed to excuse herself, alledging the stufis were 
only proper for ladics, and that, by opening them, 
his lady would be deprived of the pleasure of 
secing them first. T say, open them, cried the 
caliph, I have a mind to see them, and I will see 
them. She still represented that her mistress 
would be angry with her if she opencd them: 





* There ise fountain at Mecca, which, according to the Mahometans, is a spring that God shewed 
to Hagar, after Abraham was obliged to put her away. The water of this spring is druuk by way of devo- 


tion, and i seut in presents to princes and princesses. 
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No, no, said he, I will engage she shall not say a 
word to you for so doing: Come, come, open 
them, I cannot stay. 

There was a necessity of obeying, which gave 
me such shocking alarms, that I trembled every 
time I thought on it. Down sat the caliph; and 
the favourite ordered all the trunks to be brought 
before him, one after another. Then she opcn- 
ed them; and, @ nie out the time, shewed all 
the beauties of each particular stutf, thinking 
thereby to tire out his patience ; but her strata- 
gem did not take. Being as loth as I to have 
thetrunk where I lay opened, she left that to the last. 
So, when all the rest were viewed, Come, says the 
caliph, make an end ; Ict us sce what is in that 
one. I am at a loss to tell you whether I was 
dead or alive that moment, for I little thought of 
escaping so great a danger. 

When Zobeide’s favourite saw that the caliph 
would needs have the trunk opened where 1 lay, 
As for this trunk, says she, your majesty will 
please to dispense with the opening of it; there 
aresome things init which] cannot slew you with- 
out your lady be by. Well, well, says the caliph, 
since it is so, I am satisfied; order the trunks 
to be carried away. The word was no sooner 
spoken than the trunks were moved into her 
chamber, where I began to come to life again. 

As soon as the eunuchs who had brought them 
were g@me, she presently opened the trunk whcre 
T was prisoner. Come out, said she, go up 
these stairs that lead to an upper room, and stay 
there till I come. The door which led to the 
stairs she locked after I was in; and that was no 
svoner done than the caliph came and clapped 
him down upon the very trunk where I had been. 
The occasion of this visit was a motion of curi- 
osity that did not respect me. He had a mind 
to discourse the lady about what she had seen 
or heard in the city. So they discoursed to- 
gether a pretty while, and then he left her, and 
retired to his apartment. 

When she found the coast clear, she came to 
the chamber where I was, and made many apo- 
logies for the alarms she had given me. My un- 
easiness, said she, was no less than yours; you 
cannot well doubt of that, since I have run the 
sume risk out of love to you; perhaps another 
would not have had the presence of mind to 
manage matters so dexterously upon so tender an 
occasion; nothing less than the love J had for 
you could have inspired me with courage to do 
It. But come, talie heart, now the danger is over, 
After some tender discourse between us, she told 
nie it was time to go to bed, and that she would 
not fail to introduce me to Zobeide, her mistress, 
to-morrow, some hour of the day; for the caliph 
never sees her, added she, but at nights. Heart- 
ened by these words, I slept very well; or, at 
least, whatever interruptions happened to my sleep 
were agreeable disquietings, caused by the hopes 
of enjoying a lady that was blessed with such 
sparkling wit and beauty. 
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The next day, before I was introduced to Zo 
beide, her favourite instructed me howto beh ay 
before her, naming much the same questions a 
she put to me, and dictating the answers I w a 
to give. This done, she carried me into a very 
magnificent and richly furnished hall; I was no 
sooner entered, than twenty she-slaves, in rich 
and uniform habits, came out of Zobeide’s apart- 
ment, and placed themselves very modestly be- 
fore the throne in two equal rows; they were 
followed by twenty other ladies, that looked 
younger, and were cloathed after the same man- 
ner, only their habits appeared somewhat gayer. 
In the middle of these appeared Zobeide, with a 
majestic air, and so loaded with jewels that she 
could scarce walk. Then Zobeide went and sat 
down on the throne, and the favourite lady, who 
had accompanied her, just by her, on her right- 
hand; the other ladies being placed at some dis- 
tance on each side of the throne. 

As soon as the caliph’s lady was set down, the 
slaves that came in first made a sign for me to 
approach: So I advanced betwecn the rows they 
had formed, and prostrated myself upon the ta- 
pestry that was under the princess’s feet. She 
ordcred me to rise, and did ine the honour to ask 
my name, my family, and the condition of my 
fortune; upon all which I gave her satisfactory 
answers, as I perceived, not only by her counte- 
nance but by her words: I am very glad, said 
she, that my daughter (so she used to call the 
favourite lady, looking upon her as such, after 
the care she had taken of her education,) has 
made a choice that pleases me ; I approve of it, 
and give consent to your marriage: I will give 
orders myself for what is to be done in solemni- 
zing it, but I want to have her stay ten days with 
me before the solemnity ; and in that time | will 
speak to the caliph, and obtain his consent : 
Meanwhile, do you stay here, you shall be taken 
care of. 

Pursuant to the caliph’s lady’s orders, I staid 
ten days in the ladies’ apartments, and, during 
that time, was deprived of the pleasure of seeing 
the favourite lady ; but was so well used, by 
| orders, that I had no reason to be dissatis- 

ed. 

Zobeide told the caliph her resolution of mar- 
rying the fay ourite lady ; and the caliph leaving 
to her the liberty of doing upon that head what 
she pleased, granted the favourite a considerable 
sum to help out her fortune. When the ten days 
were expired, Zobeide ordered the contract of 
marriage to be drawn up ; and the necessary pre- 
parations being made for the solemnity, the dan- 
cers (both men and women) were called in, and 
there were great rejoicings in the palace for nine 
days. The tenth day being appointed for the 
last ceremony of the marriage, the favourite lady 
was conducted to a bath, and I to another. At 
night I sat down to table, and had all manner of 
raritics served up to me, and, among other things, 
ragout with garlic, such as you have now forced 
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me to eat of. This ragotit I liked so well, that I 
ecarce touched any other of the dislies. But such 
appiness, thet, when I rose from the 


| table, I only wiped my handa, instead of washing 


them well; u piece of negligence I had never 
been guilty of before. 

Though it was then night, the whole apartment 
of the ladies was as light as day, by means of 
many illuminations. Nothing was to be heard 
all over the palace but musical instruments and 
acclamations of joy. My bride and I were intro- 
duced into a great hall, where we were placed 
upon two thrones, The women that attended 
Ler made her shift herfelf several times, and 
painted her face with different sorts of colours, 
according to the usual custom on wedding-days ; 
and cvery time she changed her habit, they CXx- 
posed her to my view. 

In fine, all these ceremonies being over, we 
were conducted to the wedding-room ; where, as 
soon as the company retired, | approached to em- 
bracc my mistress ; but, instcad of answering me 
with transports, she shoved me off, and cried out 
most fearfully; upon which all the ladics of the 
apartinent came running into the chamber to 
know what she cried for; nnd, for my own part, I 
was eo thunder-struch, that I stood like a post, 
without the power of so much as asking what she 
meant by it. Dear sister, said they to her, what 
14s the mattcr? Let us know it, that we may try 
to relieve you. ‘Take, said she, out of my sight 
that vile fellow. Why, madam, said I, wherein 
have I deserved your displeasure? You area 
villain, said she, with furious passion: What, 
to eat garlic, and not wash your hands ! Do 
ye think I would suffer such a filthy fellow 
to touch me? Down with him, down with him 
upon the ground, continued slic, addressing her- 
self to the ladics; and pray let me have a good 
bull’s pizzle. In short, I was thrown upon the 
ground, and, while some held my hands, and 
others iny feet, my wife, who was presently fur- 
nished with a weapon, laid on me most unmerci- 
fully, till F could scarce breathe: Then she said 
to the ladies, ‘Take him, send him to the justi- 
clary judge, and let the hand be cut off with which 
he fod upon the garlic ragout. 

God bless my soul, cried I, must I be beat 
and bruised, and unmercifully mauled, and still, 
to complete my affliction, hive my hand cut off, 
and all for eating of a ragout with garlic, and for- 
getting to wash my hands? What proportion is 
there between the punishment and the crime? 
Plague on the ragout, plague on the cock that 
dressed it, and may he be equally unhappy thet 
served it up ! 

Ail the ladies that were by took pity of me, 
when they heard the cutting off of my hand spo- 
ken of.—Dear madam, dear sister, said they to 
the favourite lady, you carry your resentment too 
far. We own he is a man quite ignorant of the 
world, that he docs not observe vour quality, and 
the regards that are due to you: But we beseech 
you to overlook and parcon the fault he has com- 
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tion, said she; I will teach him to know the 
world, I will make him bear the sensible marks 
of his impertinence, and be cautious hereafter 
how he tastes a garlic ragout without washing his 
hands. However, they still continued their so- 
licitations, and fell down at her feet, and kissing 
her fair hand; Good madam, said they, in the 
name of God, moderate your wrath, and grant 
the favour we request. She answered never a 
word, but got up, and, after throwing cut 2 thot 
sand hard word against me, walked out of the 
chamber, and all the ladies followed her, leaving 
me in inconceivable affliction. 

I continued there ten days, without sceing any 
body but an old womanalave that brought me 
victuals. I asked the old women what was be- 
come of the favourite lady? She is sick, said 
the old woman, she is sick of the poisoned smell 
you infected her with, Why dia you not take 
care to wash your hands after eating of that cure 
sed ragout? Is it possible, thouzht 1 to myself, 
that these ladies can be so nice and so vindictive, 
for so small a fault! In the mean time, I loved 
my wife, notwithstanding all her cruelty. 

One day the old woman told me my spouse 
was recovered, and gone to bathe, and would come 
to sce me the neat day; So, said she, I would 
have you to call up your patience, and endeavour 
to accommodate yourself to her humour Be- 
sides, she is a woman of good sense and discre- 
tion, and entircly beloved by all the ladies about 
Zobcide’s court. 

In effect, my wife came next night, and accost- 
ed ine thus: You see I am too good in seeing 
you again, after the affront you have offered me ; 
but still I cannot stoop to be reconciled to you, 
till I have punished you according to your de- 
micrit, in not washing your hands after eating 
the garlic ragout. ‘This said, she called the ladies, 
who, by her order, threw me upon the ground ; 
and, after binding me fast, had the barbarity to 
cut off my thumbs and great toes themselves 
with a razor. One of the ladies applied a cer- 
tain root to staunch the blood; but, what by 
bleeding and what by the pain, 1 swooned 
away. 

When I came to myself, they gave me wine to 
drink to recruit my strength. Ah! madam, 
said I to my wife, if ever I eat of garlic ragout 
again, I solemnly swear to wash my hands a 
hundred and twenty times with the herb alcali, 
with the ashes of the same plant, and with soap. 
Well, replied my wife, upon that condition Iam 
willing to forget whut is past, and live with you 
as my husband. 

‘Lhis, continued the Bagdad merchant, address- 
ing himself to the company, this is the reason 
why I refused to eat of the garlic ragout that is 
now upon the table. 

To make an end of the Bagdad merchant’s 
story, the ladies, said he, applied to my wounds, 
not only the root I mentioned to you, but like- 
wise sume balsam of Mecca, which they were 
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had it out of the caliph’s own dispensatory: By 
virtue of that admirable balsam was I perfectly 
cured in a few days, and m wife and I lived to- 

ther as agreeably as if I never ate of the 
garlic ragout. But having been all my life-time 
used to the liberty of ranging abroad, was very 
uncasy at the being confined to the caliph’s pa- 
lace; and yet I said nothing of it to my wife, for 
fear of displeasing her. However, she smelt it ; 
and wanted nothing more herself than to get out, 
for it was gratitude alone that made her continuc 
with Zobeide. In fine, being a very witty wo- 
man, she represented in lively terms to her mis- 
tress the constraint I was under in not living in 
the city with my fellow-companions, as I had al- 
ways done: This she did so effectually, that the 
good princess chose rather to deprive herself of 
the pleasure of having her favourite about her, 
than not to grant what she equally desired. 

In pursuance of this grant, about a month after 
our marriage, my wife came into my room with se- 
vera] eunuchs, carrying each of them a bag of sil- 
ver. — When the cunuchs were gone, You ne- 
ver told me, said she, that you were uncasy in be- 
ing confined to court, but I perceived it very 
well, and have happily found means to make you 
contented. My mistress Zobeide gives us leave 
to go out of the palace ; and here are fifty thou- 
sund sequins of which she has made us a present, 
in order to enable us to live comfortable in the 
city. Prithee take ten thousand of them, and go 
and buy us a house. 

1 quickly found a house for the moncy, and, 
after furnishing it richly, we went and lived in it, 
and kept a great many slaves of both sexes, with 
very pretty equipage. In short, we began to 
live after a very agreeable manner, but it did not 
last Jung. At a year’s end my wife fell sick and 
dicd. ‘ 

I might have married again, and lived honour- 
ably at Bagdad, but the curiosity of seeing the 
world put me upon other thoughts. I sold my 
house, and, after buying up several sorts of goods, 
J went with a caravan to Persia, from Persia I 
travelled to Samarcande, and from thence hither. 

This, said the purveyor to the suitan of Cas- 
ear, this is the story that the Bagdad merchant 
told in a company where I was yesterday. This 
story, said the sultan, has something in it that is 
extraordinary, but it does not come near that of 
my little hunch-back. Then the Jewish physi- 
cian prostrated himself before the sultan’s throne, 
and rising again, addressed himself to that prince 
in the following manner: Sir, if you will be 
so pood as to hear me, I flatter myself you will be 
pleased with a story I have to tell you. Well 
spoke, said the sultan, but if it is not more sur- 

prising than that of little hunch-back, do not 
you expect to live. ~ 

The Jewish physician, finding the sultan of 
Casgar disposed to hear him, gave the follow- 
ing relation. 
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The Story told by the Jewish Physician. 
Sir, when I was a student of physic, 
beginning the practice ot that nob 
with some reputation, a man slave 
see a patient in the governor 
Accordingly I went, and was carried into a room, 
where I found a very proper handsome young 
man mightily cast down with his condition: I salu- 
ted him, and sat down by him, but he made no 
return to my compliments, only a sign with his 
cyes that he heard me and thanked me. Pray, 
sir, said I, give your hand that I may feel your 
pulse. But, instead of stretching out his right, 
he gave me his left-hand, at which I was ex- 
tremely surprised. This, thinks I to myself, is a 
gross piece of ignorance, that he does not know 
that people present their right-hand and not 
their left to a physician. However, I felt his 
pulse, and wrote him a receipt, and so took Icave. 

I continued my visits for nine days, and every 
time I felt his pulsc, he still gave me the left 
hand; on the tenth day he seemed to be pretty 
well, and sol prescribed nothing for him but 
bathing. The governor of Damascus, who was 
by, did, in testimony of his being well satisfied 
with my service, invest me with a very rich robe, 
saying, he made me a physician of the city-hos- 
pital, and physician in ordinary to his house, 
where 1 might freely eat at his table when I 
pleased. 

The young man likewise shewed me many ci- 
vilities, and asked me to accompany him to the 
bath: Accordingly we went together ; and when 
his attendants had undressed him, I perceived he 
wanted the right-hand, and that it had not becn 
long cut off, which had been the occasion of his 
distemper, though concealed from me; for, while 
the people about him were applying proper me- 
dicines externally, they had called me to prevent 
the ill consequence of the fever he was then in. 
IT was very much surprised and concerned on sec- 
ing his misfortune, which he observed by my 
countenance. Doctor, cried he, do not be as- 
tonished to see that my hand is cut off; some 
day or other I will tell you the occasion of it, and 
in that relation you will be entertained with very 
a Yo adventures. 

fter we had done bathing, we sat down and 
ate ; and after we had some other discourse to- 
gether, he asked ine if it would be any prejudice 
to his health, if he went and fetched a walk out 
of town in the governor’s garden? I made an- 
swer, it would be so far from that, that it would 
benefit his health. Since it is so, said he, if 
you will let me have your company, I will tell you 
the history of my adventures. I replied, 1 was 
at his command for all that day. Upon which 
he presently called his servants to bring some- 
thing for a collation; and so we went to the go- 
vernor’s garden. There we took two or three 
turns, and then sat down upon a carpet that his 
servants had spread under a tree, which gave a 
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very pleasant shade. After we were set, the young 
man gave his history in the following terms. 

I was born, said he, at Moussoul, and come of 
one of the most considerable families in the city. 
My father was the eldest of ten brothers that 
‘were all alive, and all married when m dfa- 
ther died. All the brothers were childless but 
my father; and he had never a child but me. He 
took a particular care of my education, and made 
me learn every thing that was proper for a child 
of ay quality. 

hen I was grown pretty tall, and beginning 
to kecp company with the world, I happened 
one Friday to be at noonsprayers with my father 
and my uncles in the great mosque of Moussoul. 
And after prayers were over, the rest of the com- 
pany were going away, my father and my uncles 
continued sitting upon the best tapestry in the 
mosque, and 1 sat down by them. They dis- 
coursed of sevcrul things, but they fell insensibly, 
I do not know how, upon the subject of voyages. 
They extolled the beauties and peculiar rarities 
of some kingdoms, and of their principal cities : 
but one of my uncles said, that, according to the 
uniform report of an infinite number of voyagers, 
there was not in the world a pleasanter country 
than Egypt and the Nile; and the account he 
ave of them imfused into me such a charming 
idea of them, that, from that very moment, I had 
a desire to travel. Whatever my other uncles 
said, by way of preference to Bagdad and the Tr 
gris, in calling Bagdad the true residence of the 
mussulman religion, and the metropolis of all the 
cities of the carth, all this made no impression up- 
onime, My father joined in his opinion with those 
who had spoken on the behalf of Egypt, which 
gave me a great deal of joy. Say what you will, 
said he, he that bas not seen Egypt has not seen 
the greatest rarity in the world. All the land there 
is golden, I mean it is so fertile that it enriches 
its inhabitants : All the women of that country 
are charming, either in their beauty or in their 
agreeable carriage. If you speak of the Nile, pray 
where i» there a more admirable river? What 
water was ever lighter or moe delicious ? The 
very slime it carries along iu its overflowing, fat- 
tens a thousand times more than other countries 
that are cultivated with great labour. Do but 
mind what a poet said of the Egyptians, when he 
was obliged to depart Egypt: Your Nile loads 
gu with good offices every day ; it is for you on- 
ly that it travels so far. Alas! in removing from 
you, my) tcnrs are going to run as abundantly as 
its water; you are to continue in the enjoyment 
of its sweetnesses, While I am condemned to rob 
uyself of them against my will, 

If you look, added ny father, towards the island 
that is formed by the two great branches of 
the Nile, what variety of verdure have you there! 
What enamel of all sorts of flowers ! What a pro- 
digious number of cities, villages, canals, and a 
thousand other agrecable objects! If you cast 
your eyes on the other side, steering up towards 

thiopia yhow many other objects of admiration, 
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T cannot co the verdure of so plains, 
watered with the different canals of the island, 
better than to sparkling emeralds set in silver. 
Is not Great Cairo the largest, the most 2s 
lous, and tke richest city in the universe ? What 
a prodigious number of magnificent edifices, both 
public and private! If you view the pyramids, 
you will be seized with astonishment: You will 
turn stiff and immoveable at the sight of these 
masses of stone of an extravagant thickness, 
which rise to the skies ; and you will be obl ged 
to profess, that the Pharaohs, who employed su¢h 
riches and so many men in building them, must 
have surpassed all the monarchs that have a 
peared since, not only in Egypt, but all the world 
over, in magnificence and invention ; so transcen- 
dant are the inonuments they have left worthy 
of their memory: Monuments so ancient, that 
the Jearned cannot agree upon the time of their 
erection; and yet euch as last to this day, and 
will last while ages arc. I silently pass over the 
maritime cities of the kingdom of Egypt, such as 
Damietta, Rosetum, Alexandria, &c. where the 
Lord know» how many nations come for a thou- 
sand sorts of grain, seeds, cloth, and an infinite 
number of other things, calculated for the con- 
veniency and the delight of men. What I speak of, 
I havesvinc occasion to hnow ; I spent some years 
of my youth there, which, as long as I live, Ushalk 
always reckon the most arable part of my life. 
My uncles had no answer to give my father, 
aad agreed to all he had said of the Nile, of Cai- 
ro, and of the whole hingdom of Egypt: As for 
my own part, | was so taken with it that I had 
never a wink of sleep that night. Soon after, my 
uncles declared of themselves how much they 
were touched with my father’s discourse. They 
made a proposal to fim that they should travel 
all together into Egypt. He accepted of the 
proposal; and, being rich merchants, they resol- 
ved to carry with them such goods as would go 
off there. I came to know that they were ma- 
hing preparations for their departure, and there- 
upon went to my father, and begged of him, with 
tears in my cyes, that he would suffer me ta go 
along with hun, and allow me some stock of 
goods to trade with by myself. You are too 
young yet, said my father, to travel into Egypt; 
the fatigue is too great for you, and, besides, I 
xm sure you will come off'a loser in your traffic. 
However, these words did not cure me of the 
eager desire I had to travel. I made use of my 
uncles’ interest with my father, who at last grant- 
ed me leave to go as far as Damascus, where 
they would drop me till they went through their 
travels into Egypt. The city of Damascus, said m 
father, may likewise glary in its beauties, and it is 
very well if my son get leave to go so far. Though 
my curiosity to see Eeypt was very pressing, I con- 
sidered he was my father, and submitted to his will. 
So I set out from Moussoul with him and my 
uncles. We travelled through Mesopotamia, pass- 
ed the Euphrates, and arrived at Halep, where 
we staid some days. From thence we went ta 
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mascus, the first sight of which was a very 
Ps surprise to me. We lodged in ore 
Khan ; and I had the view ofa city that was large, 

pulous, full of fine people, and very well forti- 
Fed. We employed some days in walking up and 
down the delicious gardens that surrounded it ; 
and we all agreed that Damascus was justly said 
to be seated in a paradise. At last my uncles 
thought of pursuing their journey : but took care, 
before they went, to sell my goods, which they 
did so advantageously for me, that I got five 
hundred per cent. This sale fetched me so con- 
siderable a sum, that I was transported to see 
muvself possessor of it. 

"My father and my uncles left me in Damascus, 
and pursued their journey. After their depar- 
ture, I used mighty caution not to lay out my 

money idly ; but at the same time, I took a state- 
ly house all of marble, adorned with pictures 
of gold, and a pure branched work, and excellent 
water-works. I furnished it not so richly indeed 
as the magnificence of the place deserved, but at 
Jeast handsomely enough for a young man of my 
condition. It had formerly belonged to one of 
the principal lords of the city, whose name was 
Modoun Adalraham: but then was the property 
of a rich jewcl-merchant, to whom I paid for it 
only two sherriffs *a month. 1 had a good large 
number of domestics, and lived honourably ; some- 
times I gave entertainments to such people as I 
was acquainted with, and sometimes I went and 
was treated by them. Thus did I spend my time 
at Damascus, waiting for my father’s return; no 
passion disturbed my repose, and my only cme 
ployment was conversing with people of credit. 

One day, as I sat taking the cool air at my gate, 
a very handsome fine lady came to me, and ask- 
ed if I did not sell stuffs? but no sooner spoke 
the words than she went into my house. 

When I saw that the lady had gone into the 
house, I rose, and, having shut the gute, carried 
her into a hall, and prayed her to sit down. 
Madam, said I, I have had stuffs that were fit 
to be shewn to you, but Ihave them not now, 
for which I am very sorry.—She took off the 
veil that covered her face, and made a beaut 
sparkle in my eyes, Which affected me with such 
emotions as I had never felt before. I have no 
occasion for stuffs, said she, I only come to see 
you, and pass the evening with you; if you are 
pleased with it, all I ask of you is a light colla- 
tion. 

Transported with such happy luck, I ordered 
the folks to bring us several sorts of fruits, and 
some bottles of wine. They served us nimbly ; 
and we ext and drank, and made merry till mid- 
night. In short, I had not passed a night so 
agreeably all the while I had been there. Next 
morning I would have put ten sherriffs in the 
lady’s hands, but she refused them: J am not 
come to see you, said she, from a design of inte- 
rest; you affront mc: I am so far from receiving 
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money, that I desire you to take thoney of me; 
or else I will see you no more. In speaking 
this, she clapped her hand in her purse, took out 
ten sherriffs, and forced me to tale them. You 
may expect me three days hence after sun-set’ 
Then she took leave of me, and I felt that when 
she went she carried my heart along with her. 

She did not fail to return at the appointed 
hour three days after ; and I did not fail to re- 
ceive her with all the joy of a person that waited 
impatiently for her arrival. The evening and the 
night we spent as before ; and next day at-parting 
she promised to return the third day after. How- 
ever, she did not go without forcing me to ‘take: 
ten sherriffs more. 

She returned a third time; and at that inter- 
view, when we were both warm with wine, she 
spoke thus : My dear heart, what do you think 
of me? Am TI not handsome and agreeable? 
Madan, said I, all the marks of love with which 
T entertain you, ought to persuade you that I 
love you: Iam charmed in sceing you, and more 
so in enjoying you. You are my queen, my sul- 
tancss; in you lies all the felicity of my life. 
Ah! sir, replied she, I am sure you would 
speak otherwise if you saw a certain lady of my 
acquaintance that is younger and handsomer than 
1: She is a lady of such a picasant, jocund tem- 
per, as would make the most melancholy people 

merry. I must bring her hither; I spoke of you 
to her, and from the account I have given of you, 
she dies of desire to sce you. She entreated me 
to gain her that pleasure, but I did not dare to 
humour her without speaking to you before-hand, 
Madam, said I, you shall do what you please; 
but, whatever you may say of your friend, I defy 
all her charms to tear my heart from you, to 
whom i¢ is so inviolably tied, that nothing can 
disengage it. Do not be too positive, said she, 
¥ now tell you I am about to put your heart toa 
strange trial. 

We staid together all night, and next morning 
at parting, instead of ten shcerriffs, sho gave me 
fifteen, which I was forced to accept. mem- 
ber, said she, that in twa days you are to have a 
new guest; pray take care to give her a good re- 
ception: We will come at the usual hour, after 
sun-set, I took care to have my hall in great 
order, and a nice collation prepared, against they 
came. 

I waited for the two ladies with impatience, 
and at last they arrived. They both unveiled 
themselves, and, as I had been surprised with the 
beauty of the first, I had reason to be much more 
so when I saw her friend. She had regular fea- 
tures, a lively complexion, and such sparkling 
eyes that I could hardly bear their splendour: I 
ifenked her for the honour she did me, and in- 

treated her to excuse me, if I did not give her 
the reception she deserved. No compliments, 
said she, it should be my part to inake them to 
you for allowing my friend to bring me hither. 
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* A sherrilf is the same us a sequin. 


This word is in the ancient authors. 
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But since you are pleased to suffer it, let us lay 
aside all ceremony, and think of nothing but be- 
As soon as the ladies arrived, the collation was 
served up, om ore omer . J sat op- 
ite to the stranger lady, and she never left off 
king upon me with a smile: I could not resist 
her conquering eyes, and she made herself mis- 
trees of my heart with such-force, that I had not 
power to offer opposition. But, inspiring me, she 
took fire herself, and was equally touched; and 
was so far from pidolah any thing of constraint 
in her carriage, that she told me very sensible, 
moving thin 

The other lady, who minded us, did nothing at 
first but laugh at us. I told you, said she, ad- 
dressing herself to me, you would find my friend 
full of charms; and I perceive you have already 
violated the oath you made of being faithful to 
ine. Madam, said I, laughing as well as she, you 
would have reason to complain of mc if I were 
wanting in civility to a lady that you brought 
hither, and one whom youare fond of; you might 
then upbraid me, both of you, for not knowing 
the measures of hospitality and cnte:tainment. 

We continued to drink on; ut as the wine 
grew warm in our stomachs, the stranger lady 
and I ogled one another with so little reserve, 
that her friend grew jealous, and quickly gave us 
a dismal proof of her jealousy. She rose from 
the table and went out, saying, she would be with 
us presently again: But afew moments after, the 
lady that staid with me changed her countenance, 
fell into violent convulsions, and, in fine, expired 
in my arms, while I was calling to the people to 
come and ussist me to relieve her. Immediately 
I went out, and asked for the other lady; and 
my people told me she had opened the street- 
door, and gone out of doors. Then T suspected 
what was really truc, that she had been the cause 
of her friend’s death. In fine, she had had the 
dexterity and the malice to put some very strong 
poison into the last glass, which she gave her 
out of her own hand. 

I was afflicted to the last degree with the ac- 
cident. What shall I do, thinks I within my- 
self? What will become of me? I thought there 
was no time to lose, and so, it being then moon- 
light, made my servants quietly take up a great 
piece of marble, with which the yard of my house 
was paved; under that J made them dig a hole 

resently, and there inter the corpse of the young 
ady. er replacing the stone, J put on a tra- 
velling suit, and took what silver I had; and, ha- 
ving locked up every thing, affixed my own seal 
on the door of my house. This done, I went to 
sce for the jewel-merchant, my landlord, paid 
him what rent I owed, with a year’s rent more; 
and, giving him the key, prayed him to keep it 
for me: A very urging affair, sud I, obliges me 
to be absent for some time; I am under a neces- 
sity of going to find out my uncles at Cairo. In 
fine, I took my leave of him, and that very mo- 
ment mounted my horse, and set out with my 
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I had a good journey, and arrived at Cairo 
without any ill accident. There I met with my 
uncles, who were very much surprised to see me 
there. To excuse myself, I pretended I was ti- 
red of staying for then ; and hearing nothing of 
them, was so uneasy that I could not be satisfied 
without coming to Cairo. They received me 
very kindly, and promised my father should not 
be angry with me for leaving Damascus without 
his perinission. I lodged in the same khan with 
them, and saw all the curiosities of Cairo. 

arp | finished their traffic, they began to 
speak of returning to Moussoul, and to make 
preparations for their departure. But I having 
a mind to see something in Egypt that I had not 
yet scen, left my uncles, and went to lodge at a 
great distance from the khan, and did not appear 
till they were gone. They had sought for me all 
over the city; but, not finding me, they judged 
the remorse of having come to Egypt without my 
father’s consent had put me upon returning to 
Damascus without saying any thing tothem. So 
they began their journey, expecting to find me at 
Dainascus, and there to take me up. 

I continued at Cairo after their departure three 
years, to give full satisfaction to the curiosity I 
had of seeing all the wonders of Egypt. During 
that time I took care to send money to the jewel- 
merchant, ordering him to keep my house for me, 
for ] had a design to return to Damascus, and 
stay there for some years. I had no adventure 
at La.ro worthy of your hearing; but doubtless 
you will be surprised at that I met with after my 
return to Damascus. 

Arriving at this city, I went to the jewe!-mer- 
chant’» house, who received me joyfully, and 
would needs go along with me to my house, to 
shew me, that nobody had entered it whust T was 
absent, lu cflect, the seal was still entire upon 
the Jock; and when I went in, I found every 
thing in the same order in which I left it. 

In sweeping und cleaning out my hall where I 
had used to cat, one of my servants found a gold 
chain necklace, with ten very large and wv: ry per- 
fect pearls placed upon it at certain distances. 
He brought it to me, and I knew it to be the 
same I had seen upon the lady’s neck that was 
poisoned ; and concluded it had broke off and 
fallen when I did not perceive it. I could not 
look upon it without shedding tcars, when I call- 
ed to mind the lovely creature I had seen die in 
so fatal a manner; so I wrapped it up and put it 
in my bosom. 

I passed some days to work off the fatigue of 
my voyage ; after which I began to visit my for- 
mer acquaintance. I abandoned myself to all 
manner of pleasure, and insensibly squandered 
away all my money: Being in this condition, in- 
stead of selling my movcables, I resolved to part 
with my necklace; but I had so little skill in 
pearls, that I took my measures very ill, as you 
shall hear. 

I went to the bezestcin, where I called a crier 
aside, and shewing him the necklace, told him I 
had a nund to sell it, and desired him to shew it 
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to the principal jewellers. The crier was sur- 
prised to see such an ornament ; What a pretty 
thing it is, cried he, staring upon it with admira- 
tion ! Never did our merchants see any thing so 
rich: I am sure I shall oblige them in shewing it 
to them; and you need not doubt they will set a 
high price upon it in emulation with one another. 
He carried me to a shop, which proved to be my 
landlord’s: Tarry here, says the crier, I will re- 
turn presently, and bring you an answer. 

While he was running about to shew the neck- 
tace, I sat with the jeweller, who was glad to see 
me; and we discoursed of common subjects. 
The crier returned, and calling me aside, instcad 
of telling me the necklace was valued at two 
thousand sherriffs, he assured me nobody would 
give me more than fifty. The reason is, added 
he, the pearls are false; so see if you can part 
with it at that price. I took the cricr to be an 
honest fellow; and, wanting money, Go, said I, 
I trust what you say, and they who know better 
than TJ; deliver it to them, and bring ine the mo- 
ney immediately. 

The crier had been ordered to offer me filty 
sherriffs by one of the richest jewcllers in town, 
who had made that offer only to sound me, and 
try if I was well acquainted with the value of the 
goods T exposed to sale. He had no sooner re- 
ceived my answer, than he carried the crier to 
the justiciary judge, and shewing him the neck- 
lace, Sir, said he, here is a necklace that was 
stolen from me, and the thief, under the charac- 
ter of a merchant, has had the impudence to of- 
fer it to sale, and is at this minute in the bezes- 
tein. He is willing to take fifty sherriffs for a 
necklace that is worth two thousand, which is a 
plain argument that it is stolen. 

The judge sent immediately to seize me ; and 
when I came before him, he asked me if the neck- 
lace he had in his hand was not the same that I 
had exposed to sale in the bezestein? I told him 
it was, Is it true, said he, that you are willing 
to deliver it for fifty sherritfs ? ] answered it was, 
Well, said he, ina scoffing way, give him the bas- 
tinado; he will quickly tell us, with all his fine 
merchant’s cloaths, that he is only a downright 
thief; let him be beat till he confesses. ‘The 
violence of the blows made me tell a lic: I cone 
fessed, though it was not true, that I had stolen 
the necklace; and presently the judge ordered 
my hand to be cut off. 

This made a great noise in the bezestein, and 
I was scarce returned to my house, when my 
landlord came. My son, said he, you scem to 
be a young man well educated, and of good 
sense ; how is it possible you could be guilty of 
such an unworthy action? you gave me an ac- 
count of your estate yourself, and I do not doubt 
but the account is just. Why did not you ask 
money of me, and I would have lent it you? 
However, since the thing has happened, I cannot 
allow you to ey longer in my house; you 
must go and see for other lodgings. I was ex- 
tremely troubled at this; and entreated the jew- 
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eller, with tears in my eyes, to let me stay three 
days longer in his house, which he granted. 

Alas! said I to myself, this misfortune and af- 
front is insufferable ; how shall I dare to return 
to Moussoul? There is nothing 1 can say to my 
father will persuade him that [ am innocent. 

Three hours after this fatal accident, my house 
was assaulted by the judze’s officers, accompa- 
nied with my landlord and the merchant that had 
falsely accused me of liaving stolen tiie necklace. 
Tasked them what brought them there? but, in- 
stcad of giving me any answer, they bound ic, 
calling me a thousand rogues, and telling me 
the necklace belonged to the governor of Dumas- 
cus, who had Jost it above three years ago, andl 
whose daughter had not been heard of siuce that 
time. Judge you what thoughts rolled in my 
mind when I heard this news. However, I call- 
ed all my resolution about me; I will tell, 
thinks I, I will tell the governor the truth; and 
so it will lic at his door cithcr to put me to death, 
or to pardon me. 

When I was brought before him, T observed 
he Jooked upon me with an eye of compassion, 
from whence I prophesied good things. He or- 
dered me to be untied, and addressing hinsel? to 
the jeweller who accused me, and to my land- 
lord: Is this the man, said he, that sold the 
pearl-necklace ? They had no sooner answered 
yes, than he said, I am sure he did not steal the 
necklace, and J am much astonished at the in- 
justice that has been done him.——-These words 
giving me courage, Sir, said I, I do assure you 
I am in effect very innocent; I am likewise fully 
persuaded the necklace never did belong to my 
accuser, whom I never saw, and whose horrible 
perfidiousness is the cause of my unjust treat- 
ment. It is truc, I made a confession us if I had 
stolen it; but this I did contrary to my conscience, 
through the force of torture, and of another rea- 
son that I am ready to tell you, if you will beso 
good as to hear me. 1 know enough of it alrea- 
dy, replied the governor, to do you one part of 
the justice that is due to you: Take from hence, 
continued he, take the false accuser, let him un- 
dergo the same punishment he caused to be in- 
flicted on this young man, whose innocence is 
known to me. 

The governor’s orders were immediately put 
in execution; the jeweller was punished accord- 
ing to his demerit. Then the governor, having 
ordered all the company to withdraw, said to me, 
My child, tell me without fear how this neck- 
lace fell into your hands, conceal nothing of the 
matter from me. Then I told him plainly ot 
that had passed, and declared I had chosen ra- 
ther to pass for a thief, than to reveal that tragi- 
cal adventure. Good God! said the governor, 
thy judgments are incomprehensible, and we 
ought to submit to them without murmuring. I 
receive, with an entire submission, the stroke 
thou hast been pleased to inflict upon me. Then 
directing his discourse t¢ me, My child, said he, 
having now heard the cause of your disgrace, for 
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which I am voy muh concerned, I will give you 
an account of the di that befel me. Know 
then, that I am the father of these two young 
ladies you were speaking of but now. 

I know that the first lady, who had the impu- 
dence to come to your house, was my eldest 
daughter. I had given her in marriage to onc of 
her own cousins, my own brother’s son, at Cai- 
ro. Her husband died, and she returned home, 
corrupted with all manner of wickedness which 
she had learned in Egypt. Before 1 took her 
home, her younger sister, who died in that de- 
plorable manner in your arms, was a very pru- 
dent young woman, and had never given me any 
occasion to complain of her conduct. But after 
that, the eldest sister grew very intimate with 
a and insensibly made her as wicked as her- 
self. 

The day after the death of the youngest, not 
finding her at table, I asked her eldest sister 
what was become of her? but she, instead of an- 
swering, fell a-crying bitterly, from whence I 
formed a fatal presage. 1 pressed her to inforin 
me of what I asked her. My father, said she 
with sobs, I can tell you no more, but that my 
sister put on her best cloaths yesterday, und her 
fine necklace, and went abroad, and has not 
been heard of since. I made search for my 
daughter all over the town, but could learn no- 
thing of her unhappy fate. In the nican time, 
the eldest, who doubtless repented of her jealous 
fury, took on very much, and bewailed the 
death of her sister; she denied herself all man- 
ner of food, and so put an end to her deplorable 
days. 

Such, continued the governor, such is the 
state of mankind! such are the unlucky accidents 
to which they are exposed: However, my child, 
added he, since we are both of us equally untor- 
tunate, let us unite our sorrow, and not abandon 
one another. I give you in marriage a third 
daughter I have still left; she is younger than her 
sisters, and takes after them in no manner of way 
in her conduct; besides, she is handsomer than 
they were, and, I assure you, is of a humour pro- 
ver to make you happy: You shall have no other 
1ouse but mine, and, after my death, you and 
she shall be my universal heirs. Sir, said I, I 
am ashamed of all your favours, and shall never 
be able to make a sufficient acknowledgment. 
That is enough, said he, interrupting me; let 
us not waste time in idle words. This said, he 
called for witnesses, ordered the contract of mar- 
riage to be drawn, and so he married his daugh- 
ter without any ceremony. 

He was not satisfied with punishing the jewel- 
ler that had falsely accused me, but confiscated, 
for mv use, all his goods, which were very con- 
siderable. As for the rest, since you have heen 
called to the governor’s house you have seen 
what respect they pay incthere. I must tell you 
farther, that a man, who was sent by my uncles 
to Egypt on purpose to ap ec for me there, 
passing through this city, found me out, and 
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came last night and delivered me a letter from 
them. They gave me notice of my father’s 
death, and invite me to come and take posses- 
sion of his estate at Moussoul. But as the alli- 
ance and friendship of the governor have fixed me 
with him, and will nét suffer me to remove from 
him, 1 have sent back the express, with an order 
which will secure to me what is my due. Now, 
after what you have heard, I hope you will 
pardon my incivility, during the course of iny 
ag in giving you my left instead of ny right- 
iand. 

This, said the Jewish physician, this is the 
story I heard from the young man of Moussoul. 
I continued at Damascus as long as the governor 
lived ; after his death, being in the flower of my 
age, J had a curiosity to travel. Accordingly, I 
went over Persia to the Indies, and came at last 
to settle in this vour capital, where I practise 
physic with reputation and honour. 

he sultan of Caszar was pretty well pleased 
with this last story. I must say, said he to the 
Jew, the story vou have told me is very odd; 
but I declare freely, that of the little hump is yet 
nore extraordinary, and much more comical ; so 
you are not to expect that I will give you your 
life no more than the rest; I will hang you all 
four. Pray, sir, stay a minute, said the taylor ; 
and then prostrating himself at the sultan’s feet, 
Since your inajesty loves pleasing stories, I have 
one to tell you that is very comical. Well, I 
will hear thee too, said the sultan; but do not 
flatter thyseli that I will suffer thee to live, unless. 
thou tellest me soine adventure that is yet more 
diverting than that of the hump-backed man. 
Upon this the taylor, as if he had been sure 
of his project, spake very briskly to the follow- 
ing purpose. 

The Story told by the Taylor. 


A CITIZEN of this city did me the honour, two 
days ago, to invite me to a treat, which he 
was to give to his friends yesterday morning. 
Accordingly I went pretty early, and found there 
twenty persons. 

The master of the house was gone out upon 
some business, but in a very little time he came 
hoine, and brought with him a young man, a 
stranger, very well dressed, and very handsome, 
but lame. When he came in, we all rose, and, 
out of respect to the master of the house, invi- 
ted the young gentleman to sit down with us up- 
on the sofa. He was going to sit down; but all 
on a sudden, spying a barber in our company, he 
flew backwards, and made towards the door. 
The master of the house, surprised at the action, 
stopped him; Where are you going, said he? I 
bring you along with me to do me the honour of 
being my guest among the rest of my friends ; 
and here you are no sooner got into my house but 
you run away again. Sir, said the young man, 
for God’s sake do not stop me, let me go, I can- 
not without horror look upon that abominable 
barber; though he is born in a country where ali. 
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the natives are whites, he resembles an E-hiopi- 
an; and when all is come toa:!, his soul is yet 
blac:.er and yet more horrible than his face. 

We were all el i to hear the young man 
speak so, coatinucd the taylor; and we n to 
have a very bad opinion of the barber, without 
knowing what ground the youn, man had for 
what he said. Nay, we protested we would not 
suffer any one toremain inour company, that bore 
so horrid a character. The master of the house 
intreated the stranger to tell us what reason he 
had for hating the barber. Gentlemen, said the 

ung man, you must know this cursed barber 
1s the cause of my being lamc, and falling under 
the cruellest accident that any one can imagine: 
for this reason, I have made an oath to avoid all 
the places where he dwells. It wa for this rea- 
son that I left Bagdad, where he then was; and 
travelled so far to settle ia this city, in the heart 
of Great Tartury, a place where I flattered my- 
self I should never see him. And now, after all, 
contrary to my expectation, I find him here. 
This obliges me, ,entlemen, against my will, to 
deprive myself of the honour of being merry with 
you. This very day I take leave of your town, 
and will go, if I can, to hide my head where he 
shall not come. This -ai', he would have left 
us, but the master kept and intreated him to 
stay and tell the cause of his aversion for the 
barber, who al} his while looked down, and 
said never a word. We joined with the master 
of the house in -equesting him to stay ; and at 
last the young man giving way to our intreaties, 
sat down upon the sofa; and, after turning 
his backto the barber, that he might not see him, 
gave us the following account : 

My father’s quality might have entitled him 
to the highest posts in the ci‘y of Bagdad, but 
he always preferred a quiet life to all the ho- 
nours he might deserve. I was his only child; 
and when he died, I was already educated, and 
of age to dispose of the plentiful fortune he had 
left me; which I did not squander away foolish- 
ly, but applied it to such uses that every body 
aa i ine for my conduct. 

had not yet been disturbed with passion ; I 
was so far from being sensible of love, that I ac- 
knowledge, perhaps to my shame, that I cau- 
tiously avoided the conversation of women. 
One day, walking in the streets, I saw a great 
company of ladies before ine ; and, that I might 
not meet them, turned down a narrow lane just 
by, and sat down upon a bench by a door. I sat 
over against a window where there stood a pot 
with pretty flowers, and 1 had my eyes fixed 
upon this, when, all on a sudden the window 
opened, anda young lady appeared, whose beauty 
was dazzling. Immediately she cast her eyes up- 
on me ; in watering the flower-pot with a 
hand whiter than alabaster, looked upon me with 
a smile that inspired me with as much love for 

- her as I had formerly an aversion to aj} women. 
After having watered all her flowers, and dart- 
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ed upon me a glance full of charms that quite 
pierced my heart, she shut up the window again, 
and so left me in inconceivable trouble and dis- 
order. 

_, Thad dwelt upon these thoughts long enough, 
if a noise that arose in the streets had not 
brought me to myself: Alarmed with the noise, 
I turned my head in a rising posture, and saw it 
was the upper cadis of the city, mounted on a 
mule, and attended by five or six servants; he 
alighted at the door of that house where the 
young may had opened the window, and went 
in there; from whence I concluded he was the 
young lady’s father. 

I went home in a different sort of humour 
from what I brought with me; tossed with a 
passion which was so much the more violent 
that 1 had never felt its assaults before. In fine, 
I went to bed with a violent fever upon me, 
which all the family was mightily concerned at. 
My relations, who had a great love for me, 
were so alarmed with the sudden disorder I was 
in, that they came about me, and importuned 
me to know the cause; which I took care not 
to reveal to them. My silence created an un- 
eusiness that the physicians could not dispel, be- 
cause they knew nothing of my distemper, and, 
by the medicines they exhibited, rather in- 
flamed than repaired it. 

My relations began to despair of my life, when 
@ certain old lady of our acquaintance, hearin 
I was ill, came to sec me. She considered an 
examined every thing with great attention, and 
dived, I do not know how, into the real cause 
of my illness. Then she took my relations aside, 
and desired they would all retire out of the room 
but herself. 

When the room was clear, she sat down on 
the side of my bed. My child, said she, you are 
very obstinate in concealing hitherto the causg 
of your illness; but you have no occasion to re= 
veal it to me, I have experience enough to pe- 
netrate into a secret; you will not disown it 
yourself when I tell you it is love that makes 
you sick. I can find a way to cure you, if you 
will but let me know who that happy lady is 
that could move a heart so insensible as yours ; 
for you have the name of a woman-hater, and I 
was not the last that perceived that such was 
your temper; but, in short, what I foresaw has 
just come to pass, and I am now glad of the ope 
portunity to employ my talent in bringing you 
out of your pain. 

The old lady having talked to me in this fa- 
shion, paused, expecting my answer; but, though 
what she had said made a strong impression up- 
on me, I durst not lay open to her the bottom 
of my heart; I only turned to her, and fetched 
a deep sigh, without saying any thing. Is it 
bashfulness, said she, that keeps you from sire 
ing? Or is it want of confidence in me? Do 
you doubt of the effect of my promise? 1 could 
mention to you an infinite number of young 
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men of your acquaintance, that have been in 
the same condition with you, and have received 
relief from me. 

In fine, the good lady told me so many things 
more, that I broke silence, declared to her my 
evil, pointed out to her the place where I had 
feen thie object which caused it, and unravelled 
all the circumstances of my adventure: If you 
succeed, said I, and procure me the felicity of 
seeing that charming beauty, and revealing to 
her the passion with which I burn for her, you 
may depend upon it I will be grateful. My son, 
said the old woman, I know the lady you speak 
of; she is, as you judged right, the daughter of 
the first cadis of the city: I think it no wonder 
that you are in love with her; she is the hand- 
somest comeliest lady in Bagdad ; but what I 
most boggle at, is, that she i» very proud, and 
of difficult access. You see how strict our jud- 
ges are in adjoining the punctual observance of 
the severe laws that mew up women under such 
a burdensome constraint; and they are yet more 
strict in the observation of their own familics : 
nay, which adds to all, the cadis you saw is more 
rigid in that than all the other mayistrates put 
together. They are always preaching to their 
dauehters what a heinous crime it is to shew 
themselves to men; and by this means the girls 
themselves are so possessed with the notion, 
that they make no other use of their own eyes 
but to conduct them along the streets, when ne- 
cessity obliges them to go abroad, I do not say 
absolutely that the cadis’> dauhter is of that 
humour ; but that docs not hinder, but that I 
fear to mect with as great obstacles on her side 
as on her father’s. Would to God you had 
loved any other lady, then I had not had so 
many difficulties to surmount. However, I shall 
ainiloe all my wits to compuss the thing; only 
time i» required. In the mcan time, do you 
take heart, and trust in me. 

The old woman took leave of me; and, as I 
weighed within myself all the obstacles she had 
been uuking of, the fear of her not succeeding 
in her enterprise inflamed my illness. Next day 
she cam. again, and I read in her countenance 
that sl had no favourable news to impart. In 
effect, she spoke thus: My child, [ was not mis- 
taken in the matter, I have somewhat else to 
conquer besides the virilance ofa father; you 
love an indifferent insensible girl, that takes 
pleasure in making every one burn with love, 
that suffer themselves to be charmed by her; 
when she has once gained that point, she will 
not deign them the least comfort; she heard 
me with pleasure, when 1 spoke of nothing but 
the torment she made you undergo; but I no 
sooner began to enter upon the influencing her 
to allow you to see her, and converse with her, 
but, with a terrible look, You are very bold, 
said she, to make such a proposal to me; I dis- 
charge you ever to sce me again with such dis- 
course in your mouth. 

Do not let this cast you down, continued she, 
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I am not easily disheartened ; and, if your pa- 
tience does but hold out, I am hopeful I shall 
compass my end. To shorten my story, said the 
young man, this good procuress made several 
attempts on my behalf with the proud enemy of 
my rest. The fret I thereby underwent in- 
flamed my distemper to that degree, that my 
physicians te me quite over; sol was looked 
upon as a dead man, when the old woman came 
to give me life. 
hat nobody might hear what was said, she 
whispered in my ear, Remember now, you owe 
mea present for the good news I bring you. 
These words produced a marvellous effect ; I 
raised myself to sit up in the bed, and, with tran- 
sports, made answer, You shall not be without a 
resent ; but what are the news you bring me ? 
car sir, said she, you shall not die this bout : 
I shall speedily have the pleasure to see you in 
esl icalth, and very well satisfied with me. 
esterday being Monday, I went to see the lady 
you love, and 1 found her in very good humour. 
As soon as I came, I put on a sad countenance, 
and fetched many decp sighs, and began to 
squeeze out some tears: My good mother, said 
she, what is the matter with yon? Why are you 
so cast down? Alas, my dear and honourable 
Judy, said I, I have been Just now with the young 
gentleman I spoke to you of the other day; his 
business is done; he is giving up his life for the 
love of you; it is a great injury, I will assure 
you, and there is a great deal of cruclty on your 
bide. J am at a loss to know, renlied she, for 
what you mean me to be the cause of his death. 
How can I have contributed to it? How, re- 
lied I, did not you tell me the other day that 
1¢ sat down before your window when you 
opened it to water your flower-pot ? He shen 
saw that prodigy of beauty, those charms that 
your looking-glass represents to you every 
day. From that moment he languished, and his 
disease is risen to that heicht that he is reduced 
to that deplorable condition I have mentioned 
to you. ; 
You remember well, added I, how rigorously 
you treated me the last time I was here, when 
I was offering to speak to you of his ilness, and 
to propose a means to rescue him from the dan- 
ger he was in; when I took leave of you, I 
went straight to his house, and he knew no 
sooner by my countenance that I had brought 
no favourable answer, than his distemper in- 
creased. From that time, madam, he is ready 
to die, and I do not know whether you can save 
his life now, though you should take pity on 
him. This is just what I said to her, continued 
the old woman. The fear of your death shaked 
her, and [I saw her face change colour. Is it 
true what you say? said she. Has he actually 
no other disease but what is occasioned by the 
love of me? Ah madam, said I, that is too true; 
would to God it were false! Do you believe, 
said she, that the hopes of seeing me, would con- 
tribute any thing torescue him from the danger 
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he is in? Perhaps it may, said I, and, if you will 
give me orders, I will try the remedy. Well, 
said she sighing, make him hope to see me; 
but he can pretend to no other favours from me, 
unless he aspires to marry me, and my father 
give his consent to it. Madam, replied I, your 
goodness overcomes me: I will go and see for 
the young gentleman, and tell him he is to have 
the pleasure of an interview with you: The 
properest time I can think of, said she, for grant- 
ing him that favour, is next Friday, at the time 
of noon-prayers. Let him take care to observe 
when iny father gocs out, and then to come and 

lant himself over against the house, if so be his 
Prealth permits him to come abroad. When he 
comes I shall see him through my window, and 
shall come down and open the door to him; we 
shall then converse together during prayer-time ; 
and he must be gone befere my father returns. 

It is now Tuesday, continued the old gentle- 
woman, you have from hence to Friday to re- 
cruit your strength, and make the necessary 
dispositions for the interview. While the good 
old gentlewoman was telling her story, I felt 
ny illness decrease, or rather by that time she 
had donc, I found myself perfectly well. Were, 
take this, said I, reaching out to her my purse, 
which was full, it is to you alone that I owe 
my cure. I reckon this money better employ- 
ed than what I gave tothe physicians, who have 
done nothing but tormented me during the 
whole course of my illness. 

When the lady was gone, I found I had strength 
enouch to get up: And my relations finding me 
so well, compliunented me upon it, and went 
home. 

Friday morning, the old woman came just 
when IF was dressing myself, and laying out 
the finest cloaths I had: I do not ask you, says 
she, how you do; what you are about is inti- 
mation enough of your health; but will not 

ou bathe before you go to the first cadis’s 

ouse? That will take up too much time, said 
I, I will content myself with calling a barber 
to get my head and beard shaved. Presently 
I ordercd one of my slaves to call a barber 
that could do his business cleverly and expedi- 
tiously. 

The slave brought me this wretch you see 
here, who came in, and, after saluting me, Sir, 
said he, you look as if you were not well. I 
told him I was just recovered of a fit of sick- 
ness: { wish, said he, God may deliver you 
from all mischance; may his grace always go 
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along with you. I hope, said I, he will grant 
your wish, for which I am very much obliged 
to you. Since you are recovering of a fit of 
sickness, said he. I pray God preserve your 
health: But now pray let us know what service 
Iam todo; I have brought my razors and my 
lancets, do you desire to be shaved or to be 
bled? I replied, Iam just recovered of a fit of 
sickness, I told you, and so you may readily 
judge I only wanted to be shaved: Come, make 
haste, do not lose time in prattling, for | am in 
haste, and precisely at noon am to be ata place, 

The barber spent much time in opening his 
case and preparing his razors: Instead of put- 
ting water into the bason, he took a very hand- 
some astrolabe out of his budget, and went ve 
gravely out of my room to the middle of the 
vard to take the height of the sun; then he re- 
turned with the same grave pace ; and, entering 
my room, Sir, said he, you will be pleased to 
know this day is Friday the 18th of the month 
Saffar, in the year 653, * from the retreat of 
our great prophet from Mecca to Medina, and 
in the year 73820 f of the epocha of the great 
Iskender with two horns; and that the con- 
junction of Mars and Mercury signifies you 
caanot chuse a better time than this very day 
and this very hour for being shaved. But, on 
the other hand, the same conjunction is a bad 
presage to you. I learn from thence, that this 
day you run a great risque, not indeed of losing 
your life, but of an inconvenience which will 
attend you while you live. You are obliged 
to me for the advice I now give you to take 
care to avoid it; I should be sorry if it befel 
you. 

You may guess, gentlemen, how vexed I was 
for having fallen into the hands of such a prat- 
tling impertinent barber ; what an unseasomnble 
adventure it was for a lover preparing for an 
interview ! I was quite angry. I do not trou- 
ble my head, said f, in anger, with your advice 
and predictions; J did not call you to consult 
your astrology; you came hither to shave me, 
80 pray shave me, or be gonc, and I will call 
another barber. Sir, said he, with a dulnesg 
that put me out of all patience, what reason 
have you to beangry with me? You do not know 
that all barbers are not like me; and that you 
would scarce find such another, if you made it 
bee business to search. You only sent for a 

arber, but here, in my person, you have the 
best barber in Bagdad, an experienced physi- 
cian, a very profound chemist, an infallible 


© This year 6553 is one of the Hegira, the common epocha of the Mahometans, and answers to the 
year 1255, from the nativity of Christ ; from whence we may conjecture that these computations were 
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fectly well versed in geometry, arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, and all the divisions of algebra; an 
istorian, fully master of the histories of all the 
of the universe: Besides, I know all 
parts of philosophy: I have all the traditions 
upon my finger e I am I am archi- 
tect, nay, what is it I am not? There is nothing 
in nature hidden from me. Your deceased fa- 
ther, to whose memory I pay a tribute of tears 
every time I think of him, was fully convinced 
of my merit; he was fond of me, and spoke of 
me in all companies as the ence man in the 
world. Out of gratitude and friendship for hum, 
I am willing to take up with you, to take you 
into my protection, and guard you from all evils 
that your stars may threaten. 
en I heard this stuff, I could not forbear 
laughing, notwithstandi my anger. You inr 
pertinent prattler, said I, will you have done, 
and begin to shave me? 

Sir, replied the barber to me, you affront me 
in calling me a prattler ; on the contrary, all the 
world gives me the honourable title of Silent. 
I had six brothers that you might justly have 
called prattlers ; and that you may know them 
the better, the name of the first was Bacbouc, 
of the second, Barbarah, of the third, Bacbac, 
of the fourth, Barbarak, of the fifth, Alnascar, 
of the sixth, Schacabac. These indeed were 
impertinent noisy fellows, but for me, who am 
a younger brother, Iam grave and concise in 
my discourses. 

For God’s sake, gentlemen, do but suppor 
you had been in my place. What could I say 
when I saw aval so cruelly assassinated ? 
Give him three pieces of gold, said I to the slave 
that was my housekeeper, and send him away, 
that he may disturb me no more ; I will not.be 
shaved this day. Sir, said the barber, what do 
you mean by that? I did not come to seek for 

ou, it was you sent for me ; and, since it is so, 

swear by the faith of a mussulman I will not 
stir out of these doors till I have shaved you : 
If you do not know my value, that is not my 
fault. Your deceased father did me more jus- 
tice: Every time he sent for me to let him 
blood, he made me sit down by him, and then 
he was charmed in hearing what fine things I 
talked of. I kept him in a continual strain of 
admiration; I ravished him, and when I had 
finished my discourses, My God, cried he, you 
are an inexhaustible source of sciences, no man 
can reach the depth of your knowledge. My 
dear sir, said I again, i do me more ho- 
nour than | deserve: If I say any thing that 
is fine, it is owing to the favourable audience 
you vouchsafe me; it is your liberality that in- 
spires me with the sublime thoughts that have 
the happiness to please you. One day, when 
he was charmed with an admirable discourse I 
had made him, Give him, says he, an hundred 
pieces of gold, and invest him with one of my 
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richest robes. I received the present upon the 
spot, and presey I drew his horoscope, and 
ound it the piest in the world. Nay, I 
was grateful still, I let him blood with cupping- 
glasses. : 

This was not all; he spinned out, besides, ano- 
ther harangue that was a large half-hour long. 
Fatigued in hearing him, and fretted at the loss 
of time, which was almost spent before I was 
half ready, 1 did not know what to say. No, 
said I, it is impossible there should be another 
such man in the world that takes pleasure as 
you do in making people mad. 

I thought that I should succeed better if I 
dealt mildly with my barber. In the name of 
God, said I, leave off all your fine discourses, 
and dispatch me presently ; I am called to at- 
tend an affair of the last importance, as I have 
told you already. Then he fell a laughing: It 
would be a laudable thing, said he, if our minds 
were always in the same strain; if we were 
always wise and prudent; however, I am will- 
ing to believe, that, if you are angry with me, it 
is your distemper has caused that change in your 
humour; and, for that reason, you stand in need 
of some instructions, and you cannot do better 
than to follow the example of your father and 
your grandfather. They came and consulted 
me upon all occasions, and I can say, without 
vanity, that they always extolled my counsel. 
Pray, mind it, sir, men never succeed in their 
enterprises without having recourse to the ad- 
vice of quick-sighted men. The proverb tells 
you, a man cannot be wise without receiving 
advice from the wise. I am entirely at your ser- 
vice, and you have nothing to do but to com- 
mand me. 

What! cannot I prevail with you then ? said 
I, interrupting him: Leave off these long dis- 
courses that tend to nothing but to split my head 
to pieces, and to detain me from the place 
where my business lies. Shave me, I say, or 
begone; with that I started up in a huff, 
ae my foot against the ground. 

‘When he saw I was angry in earnest, Sir, 
said he, do not be angry, we are agoing to begin 
soon. He washed my head, and fell a-shaving 
me, but he had not given me four sweeps of his 
razor when he stopped, saying, Sir, you are 
hasty, you should avoid these transports that 
come only from the devil. Besides, my merit 
speaks that you ought to have some more con- 
sideration for ine, with respect to my age, my 
knowledge, and my shining virtues. 

Go on and shave me, said I, interrupting him 
again, and do not speak. That is to say, re- 
plies he, you have some urgent business to go 
about: I will lay you a wager I guess rights 
bale I told you so these ao hun said I; you 
ought to have done before now. your 
passion, replied he, perhaps you have not ma~ 
turely what you are going about ; when 
things are done precipitately they are generally 
repented of. I wish you mould: tell me what 
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mighty business this is you are so earnest upon ; 
I would tell you my opinion of it: Besides, you 
have time enough, since your appointment is not 
till noon, and it wants three hours of that yet. 
I do not mind that, said 1; persons of honour, 
and of their word, are rather before their time 
than after. But I forget, that, in amusing my- 
self with reasoning with you, I give into the 
faults of you prattling barbers ; have done, have 
done, shave me. 

The more haste J was in, the less haste he 
made. He laid down the razor, and took up his 
astrolabe; this done, he even laid down his 
astrolabe, and took up his razor again. 

The barber quitted his razor again, and took 
up his astrolabe a second time; and so left me 
half shaved, to go and see precisely what o’clock 
it was. Back he came, and then, Sir, said he, 
I knew I was not mistaken, it wants three hours 
of noon, I am sure of it, or else all the rules of 
astronomy are false. Just heaven! cried I, my 

tience Is at an ead, I can forbear no longer. 
Vou cursed barber, you barber of mischief, I do 
not know what holds me from falling upon you 
and strangling you. Softly, sir, said he very 
calmly, without being moved by my passsion : 
You are not afraid of a relapse; do not be in a 

ssion, I am going to serve you this minute. 

n speaking these words, he clapped his astro- 
labe in his case, and took up his razor, which he 
had fixed to his belt, and tell a-shaving again ; 
but all the while he shaved, the dog could not 
forbear prattling. If you please, sir, said he, to 
tell me what business it is you are going about 
at noon, I could give you some advice that may 
be of use to you. To satisfy the fellow, I told 
him I was going to meet some friends who were 
to rcgale me at noon, and make merry with me 
upon the recovery of my health. 

When the barber heard me talk of regaling ; 
God bless you this day as well as all other days, 
cried he, you put me in mind that yesterday I 
invited four or five friends to come and eat 
with me this day; indeed I had forgot it, and I 
have as yet e no preparation for them. Do 
not let that trouble you, said I, though I dine 
abroad, my house is always well provided. I 

e patty present of what is in it; nay, be- 
sides, I will order you as much wine as you have 
occasion for, for i have excellent wine in my 
cellar; only you must dispatch the shaving of 
me preneys and pray do not mind it; whereas 
my father made you presents to encourage you 
to speak, I give you mine to make you hold 
your peace. 

_ He was not satisfied with the promise I made 
him: God reward you, sir, said he, for your 
kindness; but pray shew me these provisions 
now, that I may see if there will be to 
entertain my friends : I would have them satis- 
fied with the good fare I make them. I have, 
said I, a lamb, six capons, a dozen of pullets, 
and to make four services of. I ordered 
@ alave to bring all before him, with four great 
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pas of wine. It is very well, said the bar 
, but we shall want fruit, and sauce for the 
meat. beat I sehen poe ; but then he 
gave over shaving to look over every thing, one 
after another; and this survey Texted almost 
half an hour. I a and stormed, and went 
mad, but it signified nothing, the coxcomb ne- 
ver troubled himself. However, he took up his 
razor again, and shaved me for some moments ; 
then, stopping all on a sudden, I could not have 
believed, sir, that you would have been so li- 
beral ; I begin to perceive that your deceased 
father lives again in you: most certainly I do 
not deserve the favours with which you have 
loaded me ; and I assure you I shal! have them 
in perpetual remembrance. For, sir, to let you 
know it, I have nothing but what comes from 
the generosity of honest gentlemen, such as 
you; in which point! am like to Zantout, that 
rubs the people in bathing; to Sali, that cries 
boiled pease in the streets ; to Salout, that sells 
beans ; to Akerscha, that sells greens; to Ane 
boumecarez, that sprinkles the streets to lay the 
dust ; and to Cassem, the caliph’s lifeguard- 
man.» Of all these persons, not one is apt to be 
made ibeasatigd A they are ncither peevish nor 

uarrelsome; they are more contented with 
their lot than the caliph in the midst of his 
court ; they are alway» gay, ready to dance and 
to sing, and have each of them their peculiar 
song and dance, with which they divert the city 
of Bagdad. But what I esteem most in them is, 
that they are no great talkers, no more than 
your slave that has now the honour to speak to 
ou. Here, sir, that is the song and dance of 

antout, that rubs the people in baths; mind 
me, pray, and see if J do not imitate it exactly. 

The barber sung the song, and danced the 
dance of Zantout; and, let me say what I could 
to oblige him to make an end of his buffoone- 
ries, he did not give over till he imitated, in like 
manner, the songs and dances of the other peo- 
ple he hud named. After that, addressing him- 
sclf tome, I amagoing, says he, to invite all these 
honest persons to my house; if you will take 
my advice, you will join in with us, and baulk 
your friends yonder, who perhaps are nois 
prattlers, that will only teaze you to death wit 
their nauseous discourses, and make you fall 
into a distemper, worse than that you so lately 
recovered of, whereas at my house you shall 
have nothing but pleasure. 

Notwithstanding my anger, I could not for- 
bear laughing at the fellow’s impertinence. I 
wish I had no business upon my hands, said I, 
if I had not, I would accept of the proposal you 
make me; I would go with all my heart to be 
merry with you, but I beg to be excused, J am 
too much engaged this day: Another day I shall 
be more at leisure, and then we shal! make up 
that company. Come, have done shaving me, 
and make haste to return home; perhaps your 
friends are already come to vour house. Sir 
said he, do not refuse me tae favour I ask of 
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you; come and be merry with the good com- 
pany I am to have; if you were but once in our 
company, you would be so well pleased with it, 
would forsake your friends to come to us. 
us talk no more of that, said I, I cannot be 
your guest. 

I found I gained no ground upon him by mild 
terms. Since you will not come to my house, 
replied the barber, then pray let me go along 
with you: I will go and carry these things to 
my house, where my friends may eat of them if 
they like them, and I will return immediately : 
I would not be so uncivil as to leave you alone, 

ou deserve this complaisance at my hands. 

eavens ! cried I, then I shall not get clear of 
this troublesome man this day : In the name of 
the living God, said I, leave off your unreason- 
able jargon ; goto your friends, drink, eat, and 
be merry with them, and leave me at my liberty 
to go to mine. I have a mind to go alone, | 
have no occasion for company ; besides, I must 
needs tell you, the place to which J go is not a 
place where you can be received ; nobody must 
come there but I, You jest, sir, said he; if 
your friends have invited you to a feast, why 
should you hinder me to accompany you? You 
will please them, I ain sure, by carrymg thither 
@ man that can speak comically like me, and 
knows how to divert company agreeably: But, 
Bay what you will, the thing is resolved upon ; I 
will go along with you in spite of your tecth. 

These words, gentlemen, made me very un- 
easy. How shall I get rid of this cursed barber, 
thought I to myself! If I do not snub him 
roundly, we shall never have done contesting. 
Besides, 1 heard then the first call to noon 

rayers, and it was time for me to go. In fine, 

resolved to say nothing at all, and to make as 
if ] consented to his proposal. By that time he 
had done shaving me ; then I said to him, Take 
some of my servants to carry these provisions 
along with you, and return thither; I will stay 
for you, ain shall not go without you, At last 
he went, and I dressed myself nimbly. I heard 
the last call to prayers, and made haste to set 
out; but the malicious barber, jealous of my in- 
tention, went with my servants only within 
sight of the house, and stood there till he saw 
them enter his house; having hid himself upon 
the turning of a strcet, with intent to observe 
and follow me. In fine, when I arrived at the 
cadis’s door, I looked back, and saw him at the 
head of the street, which fretted me to the last 
degree. 

‘he cadis’s door was half open, and, as I went 
in, I saw an old woman waiting for me, who, 
after she had shut the duor, conducted me to 
the chamber of the youn, Jady I was in love 
with; but we had scarce began our interview, 
when we heard a noise in the streets. The 
young lady put her head to the window, and 
saw through the grate, that it was the cadis, her 
father, returning already from prayers. At the 
game time, I looked through the window, and 
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saw the barber sitting over against the hodse, in 
the same place where I had seen the young lady 
before. . 

I had then two things to fear, the arrival of 
the cadis, and the presence of the barber. The 
young lady mitigated ny fear of the first, by as- 
suring me the cadis came but very seldom to 
her chamber ; and, as she had foreseen that this 
misadventure might happen, she had contrived 
u way to convey me out safe: But the indiscre- 
tion of the accursed barber made me very un- 
easy ; and you shall hear that this my uneasiness 
was not without ground. 

As soon as the cadis was come in, he caned 
one of his slaves that deserved it. The slave 
made horrid shouts, which were heard in the 
sticets; the barber thought it was I that cried 
out, and that I was mal-treated. Prepossessed 
with this thought, he screamed out most fear- 
fully, rent his cloaths, and threw dust upon his 
head, and called the neighbourhood to his as- 
sistance. The neighbourhood came, and asked 
what ailed him, and what relief he wanted that 
they could give? Alas! cried he, they are as- 
bassinuting my master, my dear patron; and, 
without saying any other thing, he ran all the 
way to mv house with the very same cry in his 
mouth, From thence he returned, followed by 
all my domestics, armed with battons. They 
knocked with inconceivable fury at the cadis’s 
door, and the cadis sent a slave to see what the 
matter was ; but the slave being frightened, re- 
turned to his master, crying, Sir, above ten thou- 
bund men are going to break into your house by 
force. 

Immediately the cadis ran himself, opened 
the door. sea asked what they wanted? His 
venerable presence could not inspire them with 
respect: They insolently said to him, You cursed 
cadis, you dog of a cadis, what reason have you 
to assassinate our master? What has he done 
to you? Good people, replied the cadis, for what 
should I assassinate your master, whom I do 
not know, and who has done no offence? My 
house is open to you, come see and search.— 
You bastinadoed him, said the barber, I heard 
his cries not above a minute ago. But pray, 
replies the cadis, what offence could your mas- 
ter do to me, to oblige me to abuse him after 
that rate? Ishe in my house? If he is, how came 
he in, or who could have introduced him? Ah! 
wretched cadis, cries the barber, you and your 
long beard shall never make me believe what 
you say: What I say, I know to be true; your 
daughter is in love with our master, and gave 
him a meeting during the time of noon-prayers ; 
you, without doubt, have had notice of it; you 
returned home and surprised him, and made your 
slave bastinade him; but this your wicked ac- 
tion shall not pass with impunity; the caliph 
shall be acquainted with it, and he will give true 
and brief justice. Let him come out, deliver 
hin to us immediately ; or, if you do not, we 
will go in and take him from you, to your shame, 
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There is no oecasion for so many words, re- 
lied the cadis, nor to make so great a noise: 
f what you say is true, go in and find him out, 

1 give you free liberty. Thereupon the barber 

and my domestics rushed into the house like 

furies, and looked for me all about. 

When I heard all that the barber said to the 
cadis, I sought for a place to hide myself, and 
could find nothing but a great empty trunk, in 
which I lay down, and shut it upon me. The 
barber, after he had searched every wherc, came 
into the chamber whereI was, and, opening the 
trunk, as soon a> he saw me, he took it upon 
his head and carried it away. He came down 
a high stair-case into a court, which he went 
throueh very speedily, and got to the strect.— 
While he carried me, the trunk unhappily open- 
ed, and I, not being able to endure to be expo- 
sed to the view and shouts of the mob that 
followed us, leaped out into the strect with so 
much haste that I hurt my leg, so as I have been 
lame ever since. I was not sensible how bad it 
was at first, and therefore got up quickly to get 
away from the people, who laughed at me ; nay, 
1 threw handfuls of gold and silver among them, 
and, whilst they were gathering it up, I made my 
escape by cross streets and alleys. But the 
cursed barber improving the stratagem that I 
made use of to get away from the mob, follow- 
ed me close, crying, Stay, sir, Hen do you run 
so fast? If you knew how much I am afflicted 
at the ill treatment you received from the cadis, 
you, who are so generous a person, and to whom 
F and my frends are so much obliged! Did not 
I tell you traly that you would expose your life 
by your obstinate refusal to let ne go with you? 
See now what has happened to you by your own 
fault ; and, if I had not resolutely followed you 
to see whither you went, what would have be- 
come of you? Whither do you go then, sir? 
stay for me. 

Thus the wretched barber cried aloud in the 
strect ; it was not enough for him to have oc- 
casioned so great a scandal in the quarter of the 
cadis, but he would have it be known through 
the whole town. I was in such a rage, that I 
hada great mind to have staid and cut his throat ; 
hut, considering that that would have perplexed 
me farther, 1 chose another course : For percej- 
ving that his calling after me exposed me to vast 
numbers of people, who crowded to the doors 
or windows, or stopped in the street to gaze on 
me, I entered into a khan * or inn, the cham- 
berlain of which knew me; and, finding him at 
the gate, whither the noise had brought him, I 
prayed him for the sake of heaven to hinder that 
madman from coming in after me. He promi- 
sed tu do so, and was as good as his word ; but 
not without a great deal of trouble, for the ob- 
stinate barber would go in in spite of him, and 
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did not retire without calling him a thousand ill 

names ; and, after the chamberlain shut the gate, 
the barber continued telling the mob what great 
service he had done me_ Thus I rid myself of 
that troublesome fellow. After that, the chame 
berlain prayed me to tell him my adventure, 
which I did, and then desired him to let me have 
an apartinent until I was cured : But, sir, says he 

won't it be more convenient for you to go home? 
I will not return thither, said I, for the detesta- 
ble barber will continue plaguing me there, and 
I shall die of vexation to be continually teazed 
with him: Besides, after what is befallen me 
to-day, I cannot think of staying any longer in 
this town ; I must go whither my ill fortune leads 
me. And actually, when I was cured, I took 
al] the money I thought necessary for my travels, 
and gave the rest of my estate among my kin- 
dred. 

Thus, gentlemen, I left Bagdad,and came hith- 
er. I had ground to hope that I should not meet 
this pernicious barber in a country so far from 
my own, and yet I found him amongst you: Da 
not be surprised then at my haste to begone; 
you may casily judge how unpleasant to me the 
sight of a man is, who was the occasion of my 
lameness, and of my being reduced to the me- 
lancholy necessity of living so far from my kin- 
dred, friends, and country. When he had spoke 
these words, the lame young man rose up and 
went out; the master of the house conducted 
him to the gate, and told him he was sorry that 
he had given him, though innocently, so great 
a subject of mortification. 

When the young man was gone, continued 
the taylor, we were all astonished at the story, 
and turning to the barber, told him he was very 
much in the wrong, if what we had just now 
heard was truc. Gentlemen, answers he, rai- 
bing up his head, which, till then, he had held 
down, my silence during the young man’s dis- 
course is enough to testify that he advanced 
nothing that was not true: But, for all that he 
suid to you, I maintain that ] ought to have done 
what | did; I leave yourselves to be judges of 
it: Did not he throw himsclf into danger, and 
could he have come off so well without my as- 
sistance? He was too happy to get off with a 
lame leg. Did not I expose myself to a greater 
danger to get him out of a house where I thought 
he was ill treated ? Has he any reason to com- 
pain of me, and to give me so many bad words ? 

his is what one gets by serving unthankful peo- 
ple. He accuses me of being a prattling fellow; 
which is a mere slander: Of seven brothers 
there are of us, I am he who speaks the least, 
and have most wit for my share ; and, to PS 
suade you of it, gentlemen, 1 need only tell m 
own story and theirs. Honour me, I beseec 
you, with your attention. 


» A public-house in the towns of the Levant, where strangers lodge. 
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The Story of the Barber. 
‘Hy the reign of the caliph * Monstancer Billah, 
cotiftinues he, a prince so famous for his vast li- 
berality towards the poor, ten hi en ine 
. 1 about and for a | 
fame committed unh robberies and crue 
ties. The caliph having notice of this, sent for 
the ae of the police some days before the feast 
of Bairam, and ordered him, on pain of death, 
to bring all the ten to him. 

The judge of the police used so much dili- 
gence, and sent so many people in pursuit of the 
ten robbers, that they were taken on the day of 
Bairam; I was walking then on the banks of the 
Tigris, and saw ten men richly 5 Hapheaebe go into 
a boat: I might have known they were robbers 
had I observed the guards that were with them; 
but I looked only to them, and thinking they 
were people that had a mind to spend the fest1- 
val-day in jollity, I entered the boat with them 
without saying one word, in hopes they would 
allow me to be one of the company. We went 
down the Tigris, and landed before the caliph’s 
palace : I had time then to consider with myself, 
and to find my mistake. When we came out 
of the boat, we were surrounded by a new troop 
of the judge of the police’s guard, who tied us 
all, and carried us before the caliph. J suffered 
myself to be tied as well as the rest, without 
speaking one word : For to what purpose should 
I have spoke, or made any resistance ? that had 
been the way to have been ill treated by the 
guards, who would not have listened to me, for 
they are brutish fellows that will hear no reason: 
I was with the robbers, and that was enough to 


. » he ordered 
the ten highwaymens’ heads to be cut off imme- 
diately. e executioner drew us up in a file 
within reach of his arm, and by good fortune I 
was the last. He cut off the heads of the ten 
highwaymen, beginning at the first; and when 
he came to me he stopped. The caliph per- 
ceiving that he did not meddle with me, he grew 

: Did not Icommand thee, says he, to cut 
off the heads of ten highwaymen, and why hast 
thou cut off but nine? Commander of the faith- 
ful, says he, heaven preserve me from disobey- 
ing your maeny orders! here are ten co 
upon the ground, and as many heads which I cut 
off; your majesty may count them. When the 
cali h saw himeelf that what the executioner 
said was true, he looked upon me with amaze- 
ment, and, perceiving that J had not the face of 
a highwayman, says to me, Good old man, how 
came you to be among those wretches who have 
deserved a thousand deaths ? I answered, Com- 
mander of the faithful, I shall make a true con- 
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fession: This morning I saw those ten persons, 
whose chastisement is a proof of your majesty’é 


justice, take boat: I embarked with them, think- 


they were men going toa treat, to celebrate 
this dey, which is the most remarkable in our 


ion. 
he caliph could not forbear laughing at my 
adventure ; and, instead of treating me as a prat- 
tling fellow, as the lame young man did, he ad- 
mired my discretion and constant silence. Com- 
mander of the faithful, said I, your majesty need. 
not wonder at my keeping silence on such an 
occasion as would have made another apt to 
speak : I make a particular profession of hold- 
ing ny bese, and, upon that account, I have 
uired the gloriou: title of Sileat; thus I am 
called, to distinguish me from my six brothers. 
Tais is the effect of my philosophy ; and, ina 
word, in this virtue consists my glory and hap- 
pee I am ve'y glad, says the caliph, smi- 
ing, that they gave you a title which you <o well 
deserve, and know how to make such good use 
of. But tell me what sort of men were your 
brothers, were they like you? By no means, 
said I, they were all of them more given to prat- 
tling than another ; and as to their persons, 
there was still a greater difference betwixt them 
and me. The firs, was hump-backed, the se- 
cond had rotten teeth, the third had but one eye, 
the fourth was blind, the fifth had his ears cut, 
and the sixth had hair-lips. They had such ad- 
ventures as would inform you of their charac- 
ters, had I the honour to tell them to your ma- 
jesty. And since the caliph seemed to desire 
no better than that I should tell him their sto- 
ries, I went on without his order. 


Srr, said J, my eldest brother, whose name was 
Bacbouc the hump-back, was a taylor by trade : 
When he c.me out of his apprenticeship, he 
hired a shop over against a mill, and, having but 
very little business, he could scarcely maintain 
himself. The miller, on the contrary, was very 
wealthy, and had a very handsome wife. One 
day, as my brother was at work in his shop, he 
lift up his head and saw the miller’s wife look- 
ing out of the window, and was charmed with 
her beauty. The woman took no notice of him, 
but shut her window and came no more to it 
all that day, while the poor taylor did nothing 
but lift up his eyes towards the mill all day long. 
He H abrioniy his finger oftener than once, and his 
work that day was not very regular. At night, 
when he was to shut his shop, he could scarce 
tell how to do it, because he still hoped the mil- 
ler’s wife would come to the window once more ; 
but at last he was forced to shut up and go 
home to his little house, where he but a 


© He was raised to this dignity in the year of the Hegira 625, and anno dem, 1226, and was the 


36th caliph of the race of the Abassides, 
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sorry night. He got up betimes in the 
setllenst fier gate his shop, in hopes to see 
his mistress again; but be was no ee than 
the day before, for the miller’s wife did not ap- 

at the window above one moment all the 
day, but that moment made the taylor the most 
amorous that ever lived. The third day he had 
some more ground of satisfaction; for the mil- 
ler’s wife cast her eyes upon him by chance, and 
surprised him as he was gazing at her, of which 
she presently knew the reason. 

o sooner did the miller’s wife perceive my 
brother’s mind, but, instead of being vexed at 
it, she resolved to make it he: diversion: She 
looked upon him with a smiling countenance, 
and my brother looked upon her in the same 
manner, but after such an odd sort, that the 
miller’s wife prenency shut her window, lest 
her loud laughter should have made him sen- 
sible that she only ridiculed him. Poor Bac- 
bouc interpreted her carriage to his own advan- 
tage, and Battered himself that she looked upon 
him with pleasure. 

The miller’s wife resolved to make sport with 
my brother: She had a piece of very fine stuff, 
with which she hada long time designed to make 
her a suit; she wrapped it up in a fine embroi- 
dered silk handkerchief, and sent it him by a 

oung slave that she had; who, being taught 
er lesson, comes to the taylor’s shop, and tells 
him, My mistress gives you her service, and 
prays you to make her a suit of this stuff ac- 
cording to this pattern ; she changes her cloaths 
often, so that her custom will be profitable to 
you. My brother doubted not but the miller’s 
wife loved him, and thought that she sent him 
work so soon after what had passed between 
them, only to signify that she knew his mind, 
and to confirm him that he had obtained her fae 
vour. My brother being of this opinion, char- 
ged the slave to tell her mistress, that he would 
lay aside all work for her’s, and that the suit 
should be ready next morning. In effect, he 
worked ai it with so much diligence, that he 
fimshed it the same day, Next morning the 
oung slave came to see if the suit was ready ; 
bouc gave it to her neatly folded up, telling 
her, Iam too much concerned to please your 
mistress to neglect her suit ; I would engage 
her by my diligence to make use of no other 
but myself for the time to come. The young 
slave went some steps, as if she had intended to 
go away; and then comingback, whispered tomy 
brother, I had forgot part of my commission, my 
mistress charged me to compliment you in her 
name, Sen ee 7am peseed the might for 
her, poor woman, she loves you so mightily that 
she could not sleep. Tell hess answers my sil- 
ly brother, I have so strong a passion for her, 

t these four nights I have not slept one wink. 
After such a compliment from the miller’s wife, 
my brother thought she would not let him lan- 
puish in expectation of her favour. 

About a quarter of an hour after, the slave 
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returned to my brother with a piece of sattin 
My mistress, says she, is very well pleased with 
her suit, nothing in the world can fit her bete 
ter; and, since it is very fine, she would not 
wear it without a new petticoat, and she prays 
you to make her one as soon as you can of this 
piece of sattin. It is enough, says Bacbouc, E 
will do it before I leave my rial you shall 
have it in the evening. The miller’s wife shew 
ed herself often at her window, was Mes prodi- 
gal of her charms, and, to encourage my brother, 
she made as if she took pleasure to see him 
work. The petticoat was soon made, and the 
slave came for it, but brought the taylor no mo» 
ney, neither for the trimming he had bought for 
the suit, nor for his labour. In the mean time, 
this unfortunate lover, whom they only amused, 
though he could not perceive it, had ate nothing 
all that day, and was forced to borrow money 
at night to buy his dy ise Next morning, as 
soon as he arrived at his shop, the young slave 
came to tell him that the miller wanted to speak 
to him: My mistress, says she, has told him so 
much good of you when she shewed him your 
work, that he has a mind you should work also 
for him ; she does it on purpose that the friend~ 
ship she designs to form betwixt you and him 
may make you succeed in what you both equal- 
ly desire. My brother was easily persuaded, 
and went to the mill with the slave. The mil- 
ler received him very kindly, and shewed him a 
piste of cloth, told him he wanted shirts, bid 

im make twenty of that cloth, and give him 
again what was over and above. 

My brother had work enough for five or six 
days to make twenty shirts for the miller, who 
afterwards gave him another piece of cloth to 
make him as many pair of drawers; when the 
were finished, Bacbouc carried them to the mile 
ler, who asked him what he must have for his 
pains ? My brother answered he would be con- 
tent with twenty drachms of silver. The milk 
ler immediately called the young slave, and bid 
her bring him the weights to see if his money 
was right. The slave, who had her lesson, 
looked upon my brother with an coune 
tenance, to signify to him that he would spoil 
all if he took any money: He knew her mean- 
ing, and refused to take any, though he wanted 
it so much, that he was forced to borrow money 
to buy the thread that sewed the shirts and 
drawers. When he left the miller, he came to 
tH o pict caren . live sa and told me 
they did not pay him. I gave him some copper 
money I had in my pocket, and upon that he 
subsisted for some day. It is true, indeed, he 
ptt aa nothing but broth, nor had he his fill 


One day he went to the miller, who was 
busy at his work, and, thinking my brother came 
for money, he offered him some; but the young 
slave being present, made him another sign not 
to take it, which he complied with, and told 
the miller he did not come for his money, but 
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only to know how he did. The miller thanked 
him, and gave him an upper garment to make : 
Bacbouc carricd it him next day. When the 
miller drew out his purse, the young slave gave 
my brother the usual sign, on which he said to 
the miller, Neighbour, there is no haste, we will 
reckon another time; so that the poor ninny 
went to his shop again, with three terrible dis- 
tempers upon him, love, hunger, and want of 
money. The miller’s wife was not only greedy, 
but ill-natured ; for, not content to cheat my 
brother of his duc, she provoked her husband 
to revenge himself upon him for inaking love to 
her, which they accomplished thus. ‘lhe mil- 
Jer invited Bacbouc one night to supper, and 
after having given him a very sorry treat, says 
to him, Brother, it is too late for you to go home, 
you had best stay here all night; and then he 
earried him to a place in the mill where there 
was a bed; there he Icft him, and went to bed 

with his wife. About the middle of the night, 
the miller comes to my brother, and says, Neigh- 
bour, are you asleep? My mule is ill, and I have 
@ great deal of corn to grind ; you will do me a 
mighty kindness if you will turn the mill in her 
stead. Bacbouc, to shew his good nature, told 

him he was ready to do him that piece of ser- 

vice ifhe would shew him how. Then the mil- 

ler tied him by the middle to the mule’s place, 
and, whipping him over the back, says to him, 

Go, neighbour. Ho! says my brother, why do 
you beat me ? It is to make you brisk, says the 

roiller, for without a whip my mule won’t go. 

Bacbouc was amazed at this sort of treatment, 

hut durst not complain. When he had gone 

five or six rounds, he would fain have rested, 

but the miller gave him a dozen of sound lashes 

saying, Courage, neighbour, do not stop, pray : 

You must go on without taking your breath, 

otherwise you will spoil my meal. 

The miller obliged my brother to turn the 
mill all night. About break of day, he left him 
without untying him, and went to his wife’s 
chamber. Bacbouc continued there for soine 
time, and at last the young slave came and un- 
tied him. Ab! says the treacherous wretch, 
how my mistress and I bemoaned you! We 
had vo hand in this wicked trick which her hus- 
band has put upon you. Unhappy Bacbouc an- 
ewered her never a word, he was 50 much fa- 
tigued with work and blows, but crept home to 
his house, resolving never to think more on 
the miller’s wife. 

The telling of this story, says the barber, 
made the caliph laugh. Go home, says he to 
me, I have ordered something to be given you 
instead of the good dinner you expected. Com- 
mander of the faithful, says =, 1 pray your ma- 
jesty to stay till I tell the story of my other bro- 
thers. The caliph having signified by his silence 
that he was willing to hear me, I went on thus. 


The Story of the Barber’s second Brother. 
My sccond brother, who was called Backbarah 
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the Toothless, going one day through the city, 
met an old woman in an out-street; she came 
to him presently, and says, I want one word 
with you, pray stop one moment. He did so, 
and asked ie what she would have? If you will 
come along with me, says she, I will bring you 
into a stately palace, where you shall see a lad 

as fair as the day: She will receive you with 
ubundance of pleasure, and give you a treat 
with excellent wine; I need say no more to 
you. But i» what you say, true? replied my 
brother. Iam no lying hussey, replies tiie old 
woman ; I say nothing to you but what is true: 
But hark, I have something to ask of you: 
You must be wise, you must speak but little, 
and you must be mighty com luisa Back- 
barah agreed to all this; the old woman went 
hefure, and he followed. After they came to 
the gate of a great palace, where there was 
abundance of officers and domestics, some of 
them would have stopped my brother, but no 
sooncr did the old woman speak to them but 
they let him pass. Then, turning to my brother, 
she says to hin, You must remember that the 
young lady 1 bring you to, loves good nature 
and modesty, and cannot endure to be contra- 
dicted ; if you please her in that, you may be 
sure to obtain of her what you please. Back- 
barrah thanked her for this advice, and promis- 
cd to follow it. 

She brought him into a fine apartment, which 
Was a great square building, answerable to the 
magnificence of the palace. There was a gal- 
Icry round it, and a very fine garden in the 
middle. The old woman made him sit down 
upon a sofa very well trimmed, and bid him 
stay a moment till she went to tell the young 
lady of his being come. 

My brother, who had never been in such a 
statcly palace before, gazed upon the fine things 
that he saw ; and judging of his good fortune 
by the magnificence of the palace, he was scarce- 
lv able to contain himself for joy. By and by 
he heard a great noise, occasioned by a troo 
of merry slaves, who came towards hin with 
loud fits of laughter, and in the middle of them 
he perceived a young lady of extraordinary 
beauty, who was easily known to be their mis- 
tress by the respect they paid her. Backbarah, 
who expected private conversation with the 
lady, was extremely surprised when he saw so 
much company with her. In the mean time, 
the slaves put on a grave countenance when 
they drew near ; and when the young lady came 
up to the sofa, my brother rose up and made 
her a low bow. She took the upper-hand, pray- 
ed him to sit down, and says to him, with a 
smiling countenance, J am mighty glad to see 
you, and wish you all the happiness you can 
desire, Madam, replies Backbarah, I cannot 
desire a greater happiness than to be in your 
company.— You seem to be of a good humour, 
says she, and to have a mind that we should 
pass the time pleasantly together. 
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She forthwith commanded a collation to be 
brought, and immediately a table was covered 
with several baskets of fruit and confections. 
The lady sat down at the table with the slaves 
and my brother; and he being placed just over 
against her, when he opened his mouth to eat, 
she perceived he had no teeth ; and, taking no- 
tice of it to her slaves, she and they laughed at 
him heartily. Backbarah, from time to time, 
lifted up his head to look at her, and perceiving 
her laugh, thought it was for joy of his com- 
pany, and flattered himself that af would speedi- 
ly send away her slaves, ana be with him alone. 
She judged what was his mind, and, pleasing 
herself to flatter him in his mistake, she gave 
him abundance of sweet words, and presented 
him the best of every thing with her own hand. 
The treat being done, they rose from table, 
when ten slaves took musical instruments, and 
began to play and sing, and others went to 
dance. My brother, to inake them sport, did 
likewise dance, and the lady danced with them. 
After they had danced some time, they sat down 
to take breath; and the young lady calling for 
a glass of wine, looked upon my brother with a 
smiling countenance, to signify that she was 
going to drink his health. He rose up and 
stood while she drank. When she had done, 
instead of giving back the glass, she ordered it 
to be filled, and presented it to my brother, that 
he might pledge her. 

My brother took the glass from the young 
lady’s hand, which he kissed at the same time, 
and stood and drank to her in acknowledgment 
of the favour she had done him. Then the 
young lady made him sit down by her, and be- 
gan to caress him; she put her hand behind his 
head, and gave him some tips from time to time 
with her fingers: Ravished with those favours, 
he thought himself the happiest man in the 
world, and had a great mind to toy also with 
the charming lady, but durst not take that li- 
berty before so many slaves, who had their eyes 
upon him, and laughed at their lady’s wanton 
tricks. The young lady continued to tip ,him 
with her fingers, but at last gave him such a 
sound box on the ear, that he grew angry at it; 
the colour came in his face, and he rose up to 
sit at a greater distance from such a rude play- 
fellow. Then the old woman, who brought him 
thither, gave him a look to let him know he was 
in the wrong, and that he had forgot the advice 
she gave him, to be very complaisant. He own- 
ed his fault, and, to el amends, he went near 
the young lady again, pretending that he did 
not go away out of any bad humour. She drew 
him by the arm, made him sit down by her 
again, and gave him a thousand malicious hugs. 
Her slaves came in for a part of the diversion ; 
one gave poor Backbarah a fillip on the nose 
with all her strength; another pulled him b 
the ears, as if she would have plucked them off; 
and others boxed him so as might shew the 
_were not in jest. My brother suffered all this 
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with admirable patience, affécted a gay air, and, 
looking to the old woman, says to her with a 
forced smile, You told me indeed, that I should 
find the lady very good, very pleasant, and very 
charming; I must own I am mightily obliged 
to you! All this is nothing, replies the old wo- 
man, let her go on, you will see another thing 
by and by. Then the young lady says to him, 
Brother, you are a brave man, I am glad to find 
you arc of so good an humour, and so complai- 
sant to bear with my little caprices; your hu- 
mour is exactly like mine. Madam, replied 
Backbarah, who was charmed with this dis« 
course, I am no more my own man, I am whol- 
ly yours, you may dispose of me as you please. 
Oh! how you oblige me, says the lady, by so 
much submission! I am very well satished with 
vou, and will have you to be so with me; bring 
1m perfume, says she, and rose-water: Upon 
this, two slaves went out, and returned speedi- 
ly ; one with a silver perfume-box, with the best 
of wood of aloes, with which she perfumed him ; 
and the other with rose-water, which she threw 
on his hands and face. My brother was quite 
beside himself at this honourable treatment.— 
After this ceremony, the young lady command- 
ed the slaves, who had already played on their 
instruments and sung, to renew their concerts. 
They obeyed, and, in the mean time, the lady 
called another slave, and ordered her to carry 
my brother with her, and do what she knew, 
and bring him back to her again. Backbarah, 
who heard this order, got up quickly, and, going 
to the old woman, who also rose up to go along 
with him and the slave, prayed her to tell him 
what they were to do with him? My mistress 
is only curious, replicd the old woman softly ; 
she has a mind to see how you look in a wo- 
man’s dress, and this slave, who has orders to 
carry you with her, has orders to paint your 
eye-brows, to cut off your whiskers, and to dress 
ou like a woman. You may paint my eye- 
rows as much as you please, says my brother, 
I agree to that, because I can wash it off again ; 
but to shave me, you know I must not allow 
that. How can I appear abroad again without 
mustachios? Beware of refusing what is asked 
of you, says the old woman; you will spoil your 
affairs, which: go on now as well as heart can 
wish: The lady loves you, and has a mind to 
make you happy; and will you, for a nasty 
whisker, renounce the most delicious favour 
that man can obtain? Backbarah listened to 
the old woman, and, without saying one word, 
went to a chamber with the slave, where th 
painted his eye-brows with red, cut off his 
whiskers, and went to do the like with his 
beard. My brother’s patience then began to 
wear out; O! says he, I will never with 
my beard. The slave told him, that it was to 
no p e to have parted with his whiskers if 
he could not also part with his beard, which 
could never agree with a.woman’s dress: and 
she wondered that a man, who was upon the 
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to enjoy the finest lady in Bagdad, should 
ve any to his beard. The old woman 
threatened him with the loss of the young lady’s 
favour, #0 that at last he let them do what they 
tsa babes he Babs creel like a woman, 
brought bim before the young lady, who 
laughed so heartily when she Ai bina that she 
fell backwards on the sofa wherc she sat. The 
slaves laughed and clapped their hands, so that 
soy brother was quite out of countenance. The 
oung lady got up, and, still laughing, says to 
kim, After so much complaisance for me, I 
abould be very much in the wrong not to love 
you with all my heart; but there is one thing 
more you must do for me, and that is, to dance 
as we do. He obeyed, and the young lady and 
her slaves danced with him, laughing os if they 
heal been mad. After they had danced some 
time with him, they all fell upon the poor 
wretch, and did so box and kich him, that he 
fell down like one out of his,senses. The old 
women helped him up again, and, that he might 
not have time to think of his ill treatment, she 
bid him take courage, and whispered in his car, 
That all his sufferings were at an end, and that 
be was just about to receive his reward. 

You have only one thing more .o do, and 
that is but a small one: You inust know that 
my mistress has a custom, when she has drank 
a litle, as you sce she has done to-lay, to let 
nobody tht she loves come near her, cxcept 
they be stripped to their shirt; and when they 
have done so, she takes a little advantage of 
them, and sets a-running before them through 
the galiery, and from chamber to chamber, till 
they catch her. This is one more of her hu- 
mours; what advantage soever she takes of 
ee ~~“ y your nimbleness, and inclina- 
tion to the work, you will soon overtake her ; 
atrip yourself then to your shirt, and undress 
you. self without delay. 

My silly brother, says the barber, had donc too 
wah to stick at any thing now. He undressed 
himself; and, in the mean time, the young lady 
was stri to hershitt and under -petticoat, that 
ahe might run the more nimbly. When the 
qere ready to run, the young lady took the ad- 

of twenty paces, and fell a-running with 
swiftness: My brother followed her 
as as he could ; the slaves in the mean time 


Ienghing aloud and clapping their hands. The 
young instead of losing ground, gained 
my brother ; the made him run two or 
three times round the gallery ; and then run- 
ming into # long dark wage Oe away by 8 pas- 


which she knew. *kbarah, who still 
followed her, having lost 


, which was immediately shut upon him. 
You may that he wes htily surpri- 
sed to find himself in a street inh 


cur- 
siers, and they were no less surprised to sec him 
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in his shirt, his eye-brows painted red, and withe 
out beard or mustachios: They began to clap 
their hands and shout at him, and some of them 
ran after him, and lashed his buttocks with 

ieces of leather. Then they stopped, and set 

im upon an ass which they met by chance, and 
carried him through the town, exposed to the 
laughter of the people. 

T o complete his misfortune, as he went b 
the house of » justice of peace, he would n 
know the cause of the tumult: The curriers 
told him, that they saw him come out in that 
condition at the gate of the apartment of the 
grand visier’s lady, which opened into their 
street: Upon which the justice ordered unfor- 
tunate Kackbarah to have a hundred blows with 
a cane on the soles of his fect, and sent him 
out of the town, with orders never to return 
again. 

Thus, commander of the faithful, says I to 
the Caliph Monstancer Billah, I have given an 
account of the adventure of my second brother, 
who did not know that our greatest Jadies di- 
vert themselves sometimes by putting such 
tricks upon young people, that are so foolish as 
to be cutched in their snares. 


The Story of the Barber's third Brother. 


COMMANDER of the faithful, says I to the ca- 
liph, my third brother, whose name was Bac- 
bac, was blind, and his ill destiny reduced him 
to beg from door to door. He had been so long 
accustomed to walk through the streets alone 
that he had no need of onc to lead him: He 
had a custom to knock at people’s doors, and 
not to answer till they opened to him. One 
day he knocked thus at a door, and the master 
of the house, who was alone, cried, Who is 
there ? My brother gave no answer, and knock- 
eda second time: The master of the housc asked 
again, Who is there? But to no purpose. 

brother did not answer ; upon which the man 
of the house came down, opencd the door, and 
asked my brother what he wanted? That you 
would give ine something for heaven’s sake, says 
Bacbac. You seem to be blind, replied the 
master of the house. Yes, to my sorrow, says my 
brother. Give me your hand, says the master 
of the house. My brother did so, thinking he 
was going to give him alms; but he only took 
him by the hand to lead him up to his cham- 
ber; Bacbac thought he had been carrying him 
to dinner with him, as several other people had 
done. When they came up to the chamber, 
the man loosed his hand out of my brother’s, 
and sitting down, asked him again, what he 
wanted? I have already told you, says Bac- 
bac, that I want something for God’s sake. 
Good blind man, replied the master of the 
house, all I can do for you is to wish that God 
may restore you your sight. You might have 
told me that at the door, says my brother, and 
not have given me the trouble to have come 
up. And why, fool, says the man of the house, 
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do not you answer at first, when people ask 
you who is there? Why do you give any body 
the trouble to come and open the door when 
they speak to you? What will you do with me 
then? says my brother: I tell thee again, says 
the man of the house, I have nothing to give 
you. Help me down stairs then, replied Bac- 
bac, as you helped me up. The stairs are be- 
fore you, says the man of the house ; and you 
may go down alone if you will. My brother 
went to go down, but, missing a step about the 
middle of the stairs, he fell down and hurt his 
head and his back: He got up again with a great 
deal of difficulty, and compla:ned heavily of the 
master of the house, who laughed at his fall. 

As my brother went out of the house, two 
blind men, his companions, were going by, \new 
him by his voice, and asked him what was the 
matter? He told what had happened to him, 
and afterwards said, I have ate nothing to-day ; 
J conjure you to go along with ine to my house, 
that I may take some of the money that we 
three have in common, to buy me something for 
supper. The two blind men agreed to it, and 
they went home with him. 

You must know that the master of the house 
where my brother was so ill used, was a high- 
wayman, and naturally cunning and malicious. 
He heard at his window what Bacbac had said 
to his companions, and therefore came down 
and followed them to my brother’s house. The 
blind men being sat down, Bacbac says to them, 
Brethren, we must shut the door, and take care 
there be no stranger with us. At this the high- 
wayman was much perplexed, but, perceiving 
by chance a rope hanging down from a beam, 
he catched hold of it, and hung by it while the 
blind men shut the door and felt about the 
room with their sticks. When they had done 
this, and had sat down again in their places, 
the highwayman left his rope, and sat down 
softly by my brother, who, thinking himself 
alone with bis comrades, says to them, Bro- 
thers, since you have trusted me with the mo- 
ney which we all three gathered, a long time, 
I will shew you that I am not unworthy of the 
trust that you repose in me. The iast time 
we reckoned you know we had ten thousand 
drachms, and that we put them into ten bags; 
I will shew you that I have not touched one of 
them; and, having said so, he put his hand 
among some old dumber, and aking out the 
bags one ap ag elaine = aioe 

es, saying, There are, you may j 
their weight that they are whole, ef scat aay 
tell them if you please. His comrades answered, 
there was no need, they did not mistrust him ; 
go he opened one of the and took out ten 
drachms, and each of the other blind men did 
ely brother put the 

y brotner put in their place again : 
After which, one of the blind men ae i iit 
There is no need to lay out any thing for sup- 
per, for I have got as much victuals froun good 
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people as will serve us all three. At the: _ 
time he took out of his bag bread and cheese, 
and some fruit, and, putting all upon the table, 
they began to eat. The highwayman, who sat 
at my brother’s right-hand, picked out the best, 
and ate with them; but whatever care he took 
to make no noise, Bacbac heard his chaps a- 
going, and cried out immediately, We are un- 
done, there is a stranger among us! And, having 
said so, he stretched out his hand, and catching 
hold of the highwayman by the arm, cried out, 
Thieves! fell upon him, and boxed him. The 
other blind men fell upon him in like manner, 
and the highwayman defended himself as well as 
he could; and, being young and vigorous, and 
having the advantage of his eyes, he gave furi- 
ous blows, sometimes to one, sometimes to ano» 
ther, as he could come at them, and cried out 
Thieves ! louder than they did. The neighbours 
came running at the noise, broke open the door, 
and had much ado to separate the combatants 3 
but having at last done it, the, asked the cause 
of their quarrel? My brother, who still had 
hold of the highwayman, cried out, Gentlemen, 
abe man I have hold on is a thief, and stole in 
with us on purpose to rob us of the little m 

we have. The thief, who shut his eyes gugcze 
as the neighbours came, feigned himself also to 
be blind, and crics out, Gentlemen, he is a liar. 
I swear to you by heavens, and by the life of 
the caliph, that I am their companion, and 
refuse to give me my just share: They have 
three fallen upon me, and I demand justice. 
The neighbours would not meddle with theie 
quarrcl, but carried them all before a judge. 

When they came before the magistrate, the 
highwayman, without staying to be exami 
cried out, still feigning himself to be blind, Sir, 
since you are deputed to administer justice by 
the caliph, whom God prosper, I declare to you 
that we are all equally criminal, my three com 
rades and I; but we have all engaged upon oath, 
to confess nothing, except we be bastinadeed 5 
so that, if you would know our crime, you need 
only order us to be bastinadoed, and begin with 
me. My brother would have spoke, ‘was 
not allowed to do so ; and the highwayman was 
put under the bastinado. 

The robber being under the bastinado, had 
the courage to bear twenty or thirty blows; 
when, seeming tobe overcome with pain, he 
apened one eye, and then the other, and, cry- 
ing out for mercy, begged the judge would put 
a stop to the blows.— The judge perceiving t 
he looked upon him with his eyes open, was 
much gg sgnaates it, and says to him, Regue, 
what is the meaning of this miracle? Sir, rae 
plied the highwayman, I will discover to you an 
important secret, if you pardon me, and give 
me as a pledge that you will keep your word, 
the sealing which have on your finger. 
ee ty gave hiss his ring, and 

mised him pardon. Upon this, says the 
ighwayman, I must confess to you, sir, that I 
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and my three comrades do al] of us see very 
well, We feigned ourselves to be blind, that 
we might freely enter le’s houses, and into 
women’s apartments, where we might abuse their 
I must farther confess to you, that by 
this trick we have gathered together ten thou- 
sand drachms. This day I demanded of ny 
ners 2500, that belong to me as my share ; 
they refused, because I told them I would 
leave them, and they were afraid [ should ac- 
cuse them. Upon my pressing still to have 
my share, they all three fell upon me; for 
which I appeal to those people who brought us 
before you. I expect from your justice that 
you will make them deliver me the 2500 drachms 
which is my due; and if you have a mind that 
my comrades should confess the truth, you must 
order them three times as many blows as I have 
had, and you will find they will open their eyes 
as well as I did. 

My brother and the other two blind men 
would have cleared themselves of this horrid 
cheat, but the judge would not hear them: Vil- 
lains, said he, do you feign yourselves blind then, 
and, under that pretext, cheat people, by beg- 

ing their charity, and abusing poor women ? 
Fre isa cheat, cried my brother, we tukc God to 
witness that none of us can sce. 

All that my brother could sny was in vain, 
his comrades and he received cach of them 200 
blows. The judge looked always when they 
should have opened their eyes, and ascribed to 
their obstinacy what really they could not do. 
All the while the highwayman said to the blind 
men, Poor fools that you are, open your eyes, 
and do not suffer yourselves to be killed with 
blows. Then addressing himself to the judge, 
says, I perceive, sir, that they will be malicious- 
ly obstinate to the last, and will never open 

eir eyes. They have a mind certainly to avoid 
the shame of reading their own condemnation 
in the face of every one that looks upon them ; 
it were better, if you think fit, to pardon them, 
and send some person along with me for the 
ten thousand drachins they have hid. 

The judge did so, gave the highwayman 2500 
drachms, and kept the rest to himself 3 and, as 
for brother and his two companions, he 
thought he shewed them a great deal of pity by 
gentencing them only to be banished. As soon 
as { what my brother, I ran after 
him ; he told me his misfortune, and I brought 
him back secretly to the town. I could easily 
have justified him to the judge, and have got 
the highwayman punished as he deserved, but 
durst not it, for fear of bringing myself 
into trouble. Thus I finished the sad adven- 
ture of my honest blind brother. The caliph 

at it as much as at those he had heard 

and ordered again that something should 

be given me ; but, without staying for it, I be- 
gan the story of my fourth brother. 
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The Story of the Barber’s fourth Brother. 


Atcouvz was the name of the fourth brother, 
who came to lose one of his eyes upon an oc- 
casion that I shall acquaint your majesty with 
by-and-bye: He was a butcher by profession, 
and had a particular way of teaching rams to 
fight, by which he procured the acquaintance 
aud friendship of the chief lords of the country 
who loved that sport ; and, for that end, kept 
rams about their houses. He had, besides, a 
very good trade, and had his shop always full 
of the best meat, because he was very rich, and 
spared no cost for the best of every sort. One 
day, when he was in his shop, an old man, with 
a long white beard, came and bought six pounds 
of meat of him, gave him money for it, and 
went his way. My brother thought the moncy 
60 fine, so white, and so well coined, that he 
put it sea by itself. The same old man came 
every day for five months together, bought a 
like quantity of meat, and paid for it in the same 
sort of money, which my brother continued to 
lay apart by itself. 

At the end of five months, Alcouz having a 
mind to buy a parcel of sheep, and to pay for 
them in this fine money, opened his trunk ; but, 
instead of finding his money, was extremely sur- 
prised to see — but a parcel of leaves clip- 
pe round in the place where he had laid it : 

e beat his head, and cried out aloud, which 
presently brought the neighbours about him, 
who were as much surprised as he, when he 
told them the story. O! cried my brother 
weeping, that this treacherous old fellow would 
come now with his hypocritical looks ! He had 
scarce done speaking, when he saw him coming 
at a distance, ran to him, and laid hands on hin ; 
Mussulmen, cries he, #s loud as he could, help ! 
hear what a cheat this wicked fellow has put 
upon me; and at the same time told a great 
crowd of people, who came about him, what he 
had formerly told his neighbours. When he 
had done, the old man, without any passion, 
says to him very gravely, You would do well to 
let me go, and by that means make amends for 
the affront you have put upon me before so 
many people, for fear I should put a greater af- 
front upon you, which I am not willing to do.— 
How, says my brother, what have you to say 
against me? I am an honest man in my busi« 
ness, and fear not you nor nobody. You would 
have me to tell it then, says the old man; and, 
turning tothe people, says to them, Know, good 
people, that this fellow, instead of selling mut- 
ton as he ought to do, sells man’s flesh ! You 
are a cheat, says my brother. No, no, says the 
old man ; people, this very minute that I 
am 8 ing to him, there is a man with his 


throat cut hung up in his shop like a sheep : 
do any of you go thither, and see if what I say 
be not true. 
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Before my brother had opened his trunk, he 
had just killed a sheep, dressed it, and expo- 
sed it in the shop, according to custom; he pro- 
tested that what the old man said was false ; 
but, notwithstanding all his protestations, the 
mob being prejudiced against a man accused of 
such a heinous crime, would go to see whether 
the matter was true. They obliged my brother 
to quit the old man, laid hold of him, and ran 
like madmen to his shop, where they saw a man 
murdered and hung up, as the old man had told 
them; for he was a magician, and deccived the 
eves of the people, as he did my brother, when 
he made hin take leaves instead of money. At 
this spectacle, one of those who held Alcouz 

ave him a ercat blow with his fist, and say > to 
in: Thou wicked villain, dost thou make us 
eat man’s flesh mstead of mutton? And at the 
sume time, the old man gave hun another blow, 
which beat out one of his eyes, and every body 
that could get near hin beat him; and, not 
content with that, they carmed hun before a 
judge, with the pretended carcase of the man 
to be evidence against lim. Sir, suys the old 
magician to the judge, we hive brought you a 
man who is so barbarou as to murder people 
and to sell their flesh mstead of mutton: The 
public expects that you should punish him in 
an exemplary manner. ‘The judge heard my 
brother with paticuce, but w ould believe nothing 
of the story of the money exchanged into leaves, 
called my brother a cheat, told him he would 
believe his own eyes, and ordered him to have 
five hundred blows. He afterwards made him 
tell him where his money was, took it all from 
him, and banished him for ever, after having 
made him ride three days through the town upon 
x camel, exposed to the insults of the people. 

I was not at Bagdad when this sranieal ad- 
venture befel my fourth brother, but he retired 
into a remote place, where he lay concealed till 
be was cured of the blow» with which his back 
was terribly mauled. When he was able to 
walh, he went by night to a certain town, where 
nobody knew him; and there he took a lodg- 
ing, fra.n whence he seldom went out ; but being 
weary of this life, he went to walk in onc of 
the suburbs, where all of a sudden he heard a 
great nore of horsemen coming behind him. 

e was then by chance ncar the gate of a great 
house, and fearing, after what had befallen him, 
that these horsemen were pursuing him, he 
opened the gate in order to hide himself, and, 

ter he had shut it, came into a great court, 
where immediately two servants came and took 
him by the neck, ‘and said, Heaven be praised 
that you have come of your own accord to sur- 
render yourself to us; you have frightened us 
so much these three last nights that we could 
not sleep ; nor would you have spared our lives 
if you could have come at us. You may very 
well imagine my brother was much surprised at 
this compliment: Good people, says he, I know 
Rot whot you mean, you certainly take me for 
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another. No, no, replied they, you and your 
comrades are great robbers: You were not con- 
tented to rob our master of all that he had, and 
to reduce him to beggary, but you had a mind 
to take his life. Let us see a little if you have 
but a knife about you, which you had in your 
hand when you pursued us last night. And 
having said thus, they searched him, and found 
he had a knife. Ho! ho! cried they, laying 
hold of him, and dare you say you are not a 
robber ? Why, says my brother, cannot a man 
carry a knife about him without being a high- 
wayman ? If you will hearken to my story, 
continues he, instead of having so an opi- 
nion of me, you will be touched with compas- 
sion at my misfortunes, But, far from hearken- 
ing to him, they fell upon hun, trod him under 
foot, took away his clothes, and tore his shirt. 
Then, seeing the scars on his back, O dog, said 
they, redoubling'their blows, would you have us 
to believe you are an honest man when your 
back shews us the contrary? Alas! says my 
brother, my faults must be very great, since, 
after having been abused already so unjustly, I 
ain abused again a second time without being 
more culpable. 
The two servants, no way moved with his com- 
pan carried him before the judge, who asked 
1im how he durst be so bold as to go into their 
house, and pursue them with a drawn knife ? 
Sir, replicd poor Alcouz, I am the most in- 
nocent man in the world, and am undone if 
you will not be pleased to hear me patiently 5 
nobody desers ea more compassion. Sir, replies 
one of the domestics, will you listen to a rob- 
ber who enters people’s houses to plunder and 
murder them? fr you will not believe us, only 
look upon his own back; and, when he said so, 
he uncovered my brother’s back, and shewed it 
to the judge, who, without any other informa- 
tion, commanded immediately to give him 100 
lashes with a bull’s pizzle over the shoulders, 
and made him atterwards be carried through 
the town on a camel, with one crying before 
him, Thus are such men punished as enter peo- 
ple’s houses by force. After having treated him 
thus, they banished him the town, and forbid 
him ever to return to it again. Some people, 
who met him after the second mlatGetinie, 
brought ine word where he was; and I went 
and fetched him to Bagdad privately, and gave 
him all the assistance ¥ coulll 
The caliph, continued the barber, did not 
laugh so much at this story as at the other. He 
was pleased to bewail the unfortunate Alcouz, 
and ordered something to be given me. But, 
without giving his servants time to obey his or- 
ders, I continued my discourse, and said to him, 
My sovereign lord and masfer, you see that I 
do not speak much: And, since your majesty 
has been pleased to do me the favour to listen 
to me so far, I beg you would likewise hear the 
adventures of my two other brothers: I hope 
they will be as diverting as those of the former, 
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You make a complete history of them, 
which wil not be anwortly your Library. : 


The Story of the Barber's fifth Brother. 


ALNASCHAR, as long as our fether lived, was 
very lazy; instead of working for his living, he 
used to Bo a beseing in the evening, and to live 
upon what he got next day. Our father died 
in a very old age, and left among us 700 drachms 
of silver: We divided them equally among us, 
so that each of us had 100 to our share. Al- 
maschar, who had never so much money before 
in his life time, was very much perplexed to 
know what he should do with it. He consult- 
ed a long time with himself, and at last resol- 
ved to lay it out on glasses, bottles, and other 
glass work, which he bought of a great mer- 
chant. He put all in an open basket, and chose 
a very little shop, where he sat with the basket 
before him, and his back against the wall, 
specs somebody would come and buy his 
ware. In this ure he sat with his cyes 
fixed on his basket, and began to rave. During 
which, he spoke as follows, loud enough to be 
heard by a neighbouring taylor: This basket, 
saya he, cost me 100 drachms, which is all I 
have in the world; I shall make 200 of it by 
retailing my glass; and of these 200 drachms, 
which f wil again lay ont in glass, I shall make 
400; and, going on thus, I shall at last make 
4000 drachms; of 4000 I shall easily make 
8000, and when I come to 10,000 I will leave off 
selling glass, and turn jewcller; I will trade in 
diamonds, pearls, and all sorts of precious stones. 
Then, when I am as rich us I can wish, 1 will 


buy a fine house, a great estate, slaves, eunuchs, 
horses, &c. I will keep a good house, and 
make a figure in the world; I will send 


for all the musicians and dancers of both sexes 
in town. Nor will I stop here; I will, by the 

heaven, go on till I get 100,000 
drachms; and, when J have got so much, I will 
think myself as as a prince, and send to 
demand the visier’s daughter in marriage ; 
and represent to that minister that I have heard 
uch of the wonderful beauty and modes- 
all the other qualities of his daugh- 
n a word, that I will give him 1000 pieces 
the first night we are married; and, if 
be 90 uncivil as to refuse his 
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will go up the same in the presence of all my 
bel ranged in files on the right and left; 
and the grand visier, receiving me as his son-in- 
law, shall give me the right-hand, and set me 
above him, to do me the more honour. If this 
comes to pass, as I hope it will, two of my 
people shall have each of them a purse of a 
thousand pieces of gold, which they shall 
with them. I will take one, and presenting it 
to the grand visier I will tell him, there is the 
thousand pieces that I promised he first night 
of marringe ; and I will offer him the other, and 
say to him, there is as much more, to shew 
that I am a man of my word, and that I am bet- 
ter than my promise. After such an action as 
this, al] the world will speak of my generosity. 
I will return to my own house in the same 
pomp. My wife shall send to compliment me 
by some officer, on the account of the visit I 
made to her father: I will honour the officer 
with a fine robe, and send him back with a rich 
present. If she thinks to send me one, I will 
not accept it, but dismiss the bearer. I will 
not suffer her to go out of her apartment, on 
any account whatever, without giving me no- 
tice ! And, when I have a mind to come to her 
apartment, it shall be in such a manner as to 
make her respect me. In short, no house shall 
be better ordered than mine. I will be always 
richly clad. When I retire with my wife in 
the evening, I will sit on the upper hand ; I will 
affect a grave air, without turning my head to 
one side or other : I will speak little ; and whilst 
my wife, as beautiful as the full moon, stands 
before me in all her ornaments, I will make as 
if I did not see her. Her women about her, 
will say to me, Our dear lord and master, here 
is your spouse, your humble servant before you, 
she expects you would caress her, and is very 
much mortified that you do not so muchas 
vouchsafe to look upon her: She is wearied 
with standing so long, bid her at least sit down. 
I will give no answer to this discourse, which 
will increase their cay ee grief. They will 
lay themselves at my feet; and after they have 
done so a considerable time, ing me to re- 
lent, I will at last lift up my head, and give 
her a careless look: Afterwards I will return 
to my former posture ; then will they think that 
my wife is not well enough, norhandsome enough 
and will her to her closet to 


change her apparel. At the same time I will 
get up, and put on a more para suit than 

: they will return, and hold the same dis- 
course with me as before, and I will have the 
pleasure not so much as to look upon my wife, 
till they have prayed and entreated so long as 
they did at first. Thus I will begin, on the first 
day of iage, to teach her what she is to ex- 
pect during the rest of her life. 

After ceremonies of the marriage, says 
Alnaschar, I will take from one of my servants, 
who shall be about me, a purse of five hundred 
pieces of gold, which I wiij give to the tire-wo- 
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men, that they may leave me alone with my 
spouse ; when they are fone: my wife shall go 
to bed first: Then I will lie down by her with 
my back towards her, and will not say one 
word to her all night. The next morning she 
will certainly complain of my contempt of 
her, and of my pride, to her mother, the grand 
visier’s wife, which will rejoice me at my heart. 
Her mother will come to wait upon me, re- 
8 ully kiss my hands, and say to me, Sir, 
(for she will not dare to call me son-in-law, 
for fear of provoking me by such a familiar 
style,) I pray you not to disdain my daughter, 
and refuse to come near her: I assure you 
that her chief business is to please you, and 
that she loves you with all her heart. But my 
mother-in-law had as good hold her peace. I 
will not answer her one word, but keep my 

vity. Then she will throw herself at my feet, 
‘iss them, and say to me, Sir, is it sible 
that you can suspect my daughter’s chastity ? 
I assure you, I never let her go out of my 
sight. You are the first man that ever saw 
her face ; do not mortify her so much, do her 
the favour to look upon her, and confirm her 
in her good intentious to satisfy you in eve 
thing: But nothing of this shall prevail with 
me. Upon which iny mother-in-law will take 
a glass of wine, and, putting it in the hand of 
her daughter, my wife, will say, Go, present 
him this glass of wine yourself; perhaps he 
will not be so cruel as to refuse it from so fair 
a hand. My wife will come with the glass, 
and stand trembling before me; and when 
she finds that I do not look towards her, that 
I continue to disdain her, she will say to me, 
with tears in her eyes, My heart, my dear 
soul, my amiable lord, I conjure you, by the 
favours which heaven bestows upon you, to 
receive the glass of wine from the hand of 
your most humble servant; but I will not look 
upon her still, nor answer her. My charming 
spouse, she will say, redoubling her tears, and 
putting the glass to my mouth, I will never 
eave off till f prevail with you to drink. Then 
being fatigued with her entreaties, I will dart 
a terrible look at her, give her a good box on 
the check, and give her such a push with my 
foot, as will throw her quite off the alcove. 

My brother was so full of these chimerical 
visions, that he acted with his foot as if she 
had been really before him, and by misfortune 
he gave such a push to his basket and glasscs, 
that they were thrown down in the street, and 
broke in a thousand pieces. 

_A tailor, who was his neighbour, and heard 
his extravagant discourse, fell into a great fit 
of laughter when he saw the basket fall. QO 
what an unworthy fellow art thou ! says he to 
my brother: Ought you not to be ashamed to 
abuse thus a young spouse who gave you no 
cause of compiaint? You must be a very 
brutish fellow to despise the tearg and charms 
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of such a beautiful lady. Were I the visier 
your father-in-law, I would order you a hun- 
dred lashes with a bull’s pizzle, and send you 
through the town, with your character written 
on your forehead. My brother, on this fatal 
accident, came to himself, and perceiving that 
he had brought this misfortune upon himself 
by his insupportable pride, he beat his face, 
tore his clothes, and cried so loud, that the 
neighbours came about him ; and the people, 
who were going to their noon-prayers, stopped 
to know what was the matter. Being on a 
Friday, more people went to prayers than 
usual; some of them took pity on Aineschar, 
and others only laughed at his extravagancy. 
In the mean time, his vanity being dispersed, 
as well as his glasses, he bitterly bewailed his 
loss; and a lady of note passing by upon a 
mule, with rich caparisons, my brother’s con- 
dition moved her compassion: She asked who 
he was, and what was the matter with him ? 
They told her, that he was a poor man, who 
had laid out a little money he had in buying 
a basket of glasses, and that the basket falling, 
all his glasses were broke. The lady imme- 
diately turned to an eunuch, who attended her, 
and says to him, Give the poor man what you 
have about you. The cunuch obeyed, and put 
into my brother’s hands five hundred pieces of 
oo : Alnaschar was like to die of joy when 

e received it: He gave a thousand blessings 
to the lady, and, shutting up his shop, where 
he had no more occasion to sit, he went to 
his house. 

While he was making deep reflections upon 
his good luck, he heard one knock at his door ; 
before he opened, he asked who it was? And 
knowing by the voice that it was 8 woman, he 
let her in. My son, says she, I have a favour 
to beg of you: The hour of prayer is come; 
pray let me wash myself, that I may be fit to 
say my prayers: Pray lct mc come into your 
house, and give me a bason of water. My 
brother looked upon her, and saw that she 
was a woman well advanced in years; though 
he knew her not, he granted what she requi- 
red, and then sat down again, being still full 
of his new adventure. Jie put his gold in a 
long strait purse, proper to carry at his girdle. 
The old woman, in the mean time, said her 
prayers ; and when she had done, came to my 

rother, and howed to the ground twice, sq 
low that she touched it with her forehead, as 
if she had been going to say her prayers ; then 
rising up, she wished my brother all manner 
of happiness, and thanked him for his civility, 
being meanly clad, and was very humble to 
him. He thought she asked alms, upon which 
he offered her two pieces of gold. The old 
woman stepped back in a sort of surprise, as 
if my brother had done her an injury. Hea- 
vens ! says she, what is the meaning of this ? 
Is it possible, sir, says she, that you took me 
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for an impudent beggar? Did you think I 
came so boldly into your house to ask alms? 
Take back your moncy, I have no necd of it, 
thanks to heaven. 1 beiong to a young lady 
of this city, who is a charming beauty, and 
at rich; she lets me want for nothing. 

y brother was not cunning enough to pcr- 
ceive the craft of the old woman, who only 
refused the two pieces of gold that she might 
catch more. He asked her if she could not 
rocure him the honour of seeing that lady ? 

ith all my heart, replied she, she will be very 
well satisfied to marry, and to put you in pos- 
session of her estate, by making you master 
of her person. ‘Take up your money and fol- 
Jow mc. My brother being ravished with his 
good luck of finding so greut a sum of money, 
and almost at the same time a beautiful and 
rich wife, his eyes were shut upon all other 
considerations, so that he took his 500 pieces 
of gold, and followed the old woman. She 
walked before him, and he followed at a dis- 
tance, to the gate of a great house, where she 
knocked. He came up to her just as a young 
Gireek slave opened the gate. The old wo- 
“0n made hin enter first, went cross a court 
very well paved, and introduced him into a 
hall, the furniture of which confirmed him in 
the good opinion he had conccived of the mis- 
tress of the house. While the old woman 
went to acquaint the lady, he sat him down, 
and the weather being hot, put off his turban, 
and laid it by him. He speedily saw the young 
lady come in, whose beauty and rich apparel 
rfectly surprised him ; he got up as soon as 
1 saw her. The lady, with a smiling counte- 
nance, prayed him to sit down again, and 
placed herself by him. She told him she was 
yery glad to scc him, and, after having spoke 
some engaging words to him, says, We do not 
rit here at our convenicncy: Come, give me 
vour hand. At these words she presented him 
hers, and carried him into an inner chamber, 
where she entertained him for some time. 
Then she left him, bidding him stay, she would 
be with him in a moment. He expected her; 
but instead of the lady, came in a great black 
slave, with a scyinitar in his hand, and, looking 
upon my brother with a terrible aspect, says 
to him fiercely, What have you to do here ? 
Alnaschar was so full of fear at the sight of 
the slave, that he had no powcr to answer. 
The black stripped him, carried off his gold, 
nnd gave him several cuts with his scymitar. 
My unhappy brother fell to the ground, where 
he lay eithcut motion, though he had still the 
use of his senses. The black, thinking him 
to be dead, asked for salt; the Greek slave 
brought him a bason full: They rubbed m 
brother's wounds with it, who had so muc 
command of himself, notwithstanding the in- 
tolerable pain it put him to, that he lay still 
without giving any sign of life. The black and 
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the Greek slave being retired, the old woman, 
who drew my brother into the snare, came and 
dragecd him by the feet to a trap-door, which 
she opened, and threw him into a place under 
ground among the corpses of several other peo- 
ple that had been murdered. We perceived 
this as soon as he came to himself; for the 
violence of the fall had taken away his senses. 
The salt rubbed into his wounds preserved his 
life, and he recovered strength by degrees, so 
as he was able to walk. After two days, he 
opencd the trap during the night, and, finding 
a proper place in the court to hide himself, 
continucd there till break of day, when he saw 
the cursed old woman open the gate, and go 
out and seck another prey. He staid in the 
place some time after she went out, that she 
might not see him, and then came to me fur 
shelter, when he told me of his adventures. 

In a month's time he was perfectly cured 
of his wounds by medicines that I gave him, 
and resolved to avenge himsclf of the old wo- 
man who had put such a barbarous cheat upon 
him: To this end he took a bag, large enough 
to contain five hundred pieces of gold, and fill- 
ed it with pieces of glass. 

My brother, continued the barber, fastened 
the bag of glass about him, disguised himself 
like an old woman, and took a scymitar under 
his gown, One inorning he met the old wo- 
man walking through the town to seek her 
prey ; he comes up to her, and, counterfeiting 
a woman’s voice, says to her, Can you lend 
me a pair of scales? I am a woman newly 
come from Persia, have brought five hundred 
pieces of gold with me, and would know if 
they will hold out according to your weight. 
Good woman, answers the old hag, you could 
not have applied to a properer person: Fol- 
low me, I will bring you to my son, who 
changes money, and will weigh them himself, 
to save you the trouble: Let us riwhke haste, 
for fear he go to his shop. My brother fol- 
lowed her to the house where she carricd hin 
the first time, and the Grech slave opencd the 
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The old woman carried my brother to the 
hall, where she bid him stay a moment till she 
called her son. The pretended son came, and 
proved to be the villainous black slave. Come, 
old woman, snys he to my brother, rise and 
follow me: Having spoke thus, he went be- 
fore, to bring him to the place where he de- 
signed to murder him. Alnaschar got up, fol- 
lowed him, and, drawing his scymitar, gavehim 
such a dexterous blow behind on the neck as 
cut off his head; which he took in one hand, 
and dragging the corpse with the other, threw 
them both into the place under ground before 
mentioned. The Greek slave, who was ac- 
customed to the trade, came presently with a 
basém of salt; bnt when she saw Alnaschar 
with the scymitar in his hand, and without his 
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veil, she laid down the bason and fled; but 
my brother overtaking her, cut off her head 
also.—The wicked old woman came running 
at the noise, and my brother seizing her, says 
to her, Treacherous wretch, do not you know 
me? Alas! sir, answers she trembling, who 
are you? I do not remember that I ever saw 
you. Iam, says he, the person to whose house 
you came the other day to wash and say your 
rayers. Hypocritical hag, do not you remem- 
Per it? Then she fell on her knees to beg his 
pardon, but he cut her in four pieces. 

There remained only the lady, who knew no- 
thing of what had passed: He sought her out, 
and found her in a chamber, where she was 
ready to sink when she saw him: She begged 
her life, which he generously granted. Madam, 
says he, how could you live with such wicked 
people as I have so justly revenged myself upon 
now ? I was, says she, wife to an honest mer- 
chant; and the cursed old woman, whose wick- 
edness I did not know, used sometimes to come 
and see me: Madam, says she to me one day, 
we have a very fine wedding at our house, 
which you will be pleased to see if you give us 
the honour of your company : I was persuaded 
by her, to put on my best apparel, and took 
with me a hundred pieces of gold. I followed 
her ; she brought me to this house, where the 
black has kept me since by force, and I have 
been three years here to my very great sorrow. 
By the trade which that cursed black follow- 
ed, replied my brother, he must have gathered 
together a vast deal of riches. There is so 
much, says she, that you will be made rich for 
ever if you can carry them off. Follow me, 
and you shall see them, says she. Alnaschar 
followed her to a chamber, where she shewed 
him several coffers full of gold, which he beheld 
with admiration: Go, says she, fetch people 
enough to carry it all off. My brother needed 
not to be bid twice; he went out, and staid 
only till he got ten men together, and he 
brought them with him, and was much surpri- 
sed to find the gate open, but more so when 
he found the lady and the coffers all gone ; for 
she being more diligent than he, carried them 
all off. However, being resolved not to return 
empty-handed, he carried off all the goods he 
could find in the house, which was a great 
deal more than enough to make up the five 
hundred pieces of gold he was robbed of : 
But when he went out of the house, he forgot 
to shut the gate—The neighbours, who saw 
my brother and the porters come and go, went 
and acquainted the magistrate with it ; for 
they looked upon my brother’s conduct as sus- 
aegtin Alnaschar slept well enough all night ; 

ut the next morning when he came out of his 
house, he found twenty of the magistrate’s 
men, who seized him. Come along with us, 
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said they, our master would speak with you. 
My brother prayed to have patience for a mo- 
ment, and offered them a sum of money to let 
him escape : but, instead of listening to him, 
they bound him, and forced him to go along 
with them. They met in the street an old ac- 
quaintance of my brother’s, who stopped them 
a while, and asked them why they seized my 
brother? and offered them a considerable sum 
to Iet him escape, and tell the magistrate they 
could not find him: But this would not do. 

When the officers brought him before the 
magistrate, he asked him where he had the 
goods which he carried home last night? Sir, 
replied Alnaschar, I am ready to teil you all 
the truth; but allow me first to have recourse 
to your clemency, and to beg your promise 
that nothin shall be done tome. I give it 
you, says the magistrate. Then my brother 
told him the whole story without disguise, 
from the old woman coming into his house tu 
say her prayers, to the time the lady made her 
escape, after he had killed the black, the Greek 
slave, and the old woman: And as for whut 
he had carried to his house, he prayed the 
judge to leaye him part of it for the five hun- 
dred pieces of gold that he was robbed off. 

The judge, without promising him any thing, 
sent his officers to bring off all, and, having 
put the goods into his own wardrobe, com- 
manded my brother to quit the town imme- 
diately, and never to return; for he was afraid, 
if my brother had staid in the city, he would 
have found some way to represent this injus- 
tice to the caliph. In the mean time, Alnaschar 
obeyed without murmuring, and left that town 
to go to another. By the way he met with 
highwaymen, who stripped him naked; and 
when the ill news was brought to me, I carried 
him a suit, and brought him in secretly again 
to the town, where I took the like care of him 
as I did of his other brothers. 


The Story of the Barber’s sixth Brather. 


I AM now only to tel story of my sixth 
brother, called Shacabac with the hare lips, 
At first he was industrious enough to improve 
the hundred drachms of silver, which fell to 
his share, and became very well to pass ; but 
a reverse of fortune forced him to beg his 
bread, which he did with a great dex] of dex- 
terity. He studied chiefly to get into great 
men’s houses, by means of their seryants and 
officers, that he might have access to their 
masters, and obtain their charity. One day, as 
he passed by a magnificent house, whose high 
gate shewed a very spacious court, where there 
was a multitude of servants, he went to one of 
them, and asked him to whom that house be- 
longed ? Good man, replies the servant, whenc 

do youcome, that you ask me such a question 
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Docs not all that you sce make you understand 
that it is the palacc of a Barmecide?* My 
brother, who very well knew the liberality and 
generosity of the Barmecides, addressed him- 
self to one of his porters, for he had more 
then one, and prayed him to give him an alms. 
Go in, said they, nobody hinders you, and ad- 

8 yourself to the master of the house ; he 
will send you back satisfied. 

My brother, who ex 1 no such civility, 
thanked tne porters, and, with their permission, 
entered the palace, which was so large that it 
took him a considerable time to reach the Bar- 
mecide’s apartment; at last he came to a fine 
aquare building of excellent architecture, and 
entered by a porch, through which he saw one 
of the finest gardens with gravcl walks of se- 
veral colours, extremely pleasant to the eye : 
The lower apartments round this square were 
most of them open, and were shut only with 
great curtains to keep out the sun, which were 
opened again when the heat was over. 

Such an agreeable place struck my brother 
with admiration, and might well have done so 
to a man far above his quality. He went on 
tii] he came into a hall richly furnished, and 
adorned with painting of gold und azure foliage, 
where he saw a venerible man with a long 
white beard sitting at the upper end of an al- 
cove ; whence he concluded him to be the 
master of the house; and in effect it was the 
Barmecide himself, who said to my brother, in 
Q very civil manner, that he was welcome ; 
ond asked him what he wanted? My lord, an- 
swers my brother, ina begging tone, I am a 
poor man, whostands in need of the help of such 
rich and generous persons as yourself. He 
could not have addressed himself to a fitter 
person than this lord, who had a thousand 
good qualitics. 

The Barmecide seemed to be astonished at 
my brother’sanswer, and, putting both his hands 
to his stomach, as if he would rend his clothes 
for gricf, Is it possible, cries he, that I am at 
Bagdad, and that such a man as you is so poor 
as yousay? This is what must never be. “ly 
brother, fancying that he was going to give him 
some singular mark of his bounty, blessed him 
a thousand times, and wished him all sort of 
happiness. It shall not be said, replied the 
Barmecide, that I will abandon you, nor will I 
have you to leave me. Sir, replied my brother, 
I swear to you I have not tasted a bit to-day. 
Is that true, replied the Barmecide, that you 
ure fasting till now ? Alas for thee, poor man! 
og is to die for hunger: Ho, boy, cries 
e with a loud voice, bring a bason and water 
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presently, that we may wash our hands. Though 
no boy uppeared that my brother saw, neither 
with water nor bason, the Barmecide fell ae 
rubbing his hands, as if one had poured water 
upon them, and bid my brother come and 
wash with him. Schacubac judged by that, 
that the Barmecide loved to be merry, and he 
himself understanding raillery, and knowing 
that the poor must be complaisant to the rich, 
if they would have any thing from them, he 
came forward and did as he did. 

Come on, says the Barmecide, bring us 
something to eat, and do not let us stay for it. 
When he had said so, though nothing was 
brought, he began to cut as if something had 
been brought him upon a plate, and, putting 
his hand to his mouth, began to chew, and say 
to my brother, Come, fricnd, eat as freely as 
if you were at home; come cat, you said you 
were like to die of hunger, but you eat as if 
you had no stomach. Pardon me, my lord, 
says Schacabac, who perfectly imitated what 
he did, you sce I lose no time, and that I do 
my part well enough. How like you this bread, 
says the Barmccide, do not you find it very 
good? O my lord, says my brother, who saw 
neither bread nor meat, I never ate any thing 
so white and so fine. Come cat your belly- 
full, says the Barmecide, I assure you the 
baker-woman that bakes me this bread, cost 
ue five hundred pieces of gold to purchase 
ler. 

The Barmecide, after having boasted so 
much of his bread, which my brother ate set 
in idea, eries, Boy, bring us another dish; and, 
though no boy appeared, Come, iny good friend, 
says he to my brother, taste this new dish 5 
and tell me if ever you ate better mutton and 
barley-broth than this ? It is admirably good, 
replies my brother, and thereforc he see 
eat heartily. You oblige me might ys replies 
the Barmecide ; 1 conjure you then, by the sa- 
tisfaction I have to see you eat so heurtily, 
that you eat all up, since you like it so weil. 
A little while after, he calls for a goose and 
sweet sauce, vinegar, honey, dry raisins, grey 

e, and dry figs, which were brought just 
in the same manner as the other was. The 
goose is very fat, says the Barmecide, eat only 
a leg and a wing, we must save our stomachs, 
for we have abundance of other dishes to come. 
He actually called for several other dishes, of 
which my brother, who was ready to die of 
hunger, pretended to eat ; but what he boast- 
ed of more than all the rest, was a lamb fed 
with ‘ees which he ordered to be 
brought up in the same manner that the rest 





* The Barmecides were a noble family of Persia, as has been said already, who settled themselve 
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were. And here is a dish, says the Barmecide, 
that you will sce at nobody’s table but my own; 
I would have you eat your belly-full of it. 
Having spoke thus, he stretched out his hand 
as if he had a piece of lamb in it, and, put- 
ting it to my brother’s mouth, There, says he, 
swallow that, and you will know whether I 
had not reason to boast of this dish. My bro- 
ther thrust out his head, opened his mouth, 
and made as if he took the piece of lamb, and 
atc it with extreme pleasure. I knew you 
would like it, says the Barmecide. There is 
nothing in the world more fine, replies my bro- 
ther; your table is a most delicious thing. 
Come, bring the ragout presently, I fancy you 
will like that as well as you did the lamb: 
Well, how do you relish it? says the Barme- 
cide. O! it is wonderful, replies Schacabac ; 
for here we taste, all at are gin at 
nutmeg, ginger, pepper, and the most odorifer- 
ous eld : sn AT those tastes are so well 
mixed, that one does not hinder but we may 
perceive the other: O how pleasant it is! Ho- 
nour this ragout, says the Barmecide, by eating 
heartily of it. Ho, boy, cries he, bring us a 
new ragout. No, my lord, and it please you, 
replies my brother, for indeed Ican eat no more. 
Come, take away then, says the Barmecide, 
and bring the fruit. He staid a moment, as it 
were to give time to the servants to carry away ; 
after which he says to my brother, Taste these 
almonds, they are fresh, new gathered. Both 
of them made as if they had pecled the almonds, 
and ate them; after this the Barmccide invited 
ny brother to eat something else. Look you, 
says he, there is all sorts of fruits, cakes, dry 
sweetmeats, and conserves, take what you 
like; then stretching out his hand, as if he 
had reached my brother something, Look ye, 
says he, there is a lozenge very good for di- 
gestion. Schacabac made as if he ate it, 
and says, My lord, there is no want of musk 
here. These lozenges, says the Barmecide, 
are made at my own house, where there is no- 
thing wanting to make every thing good. He 
still bid my brother eat, and says to him, Me- 
thinks you do not eat as if you had been so 
hungry as you said when you came. My lord, 
replies Schacabac, whose jaws ached with mo- 
ving, and having nothing to eat, I assure you 
I am so full that I cannot eat one bit more. 
Well then, friend, replies the Barmecide, 
we must drink now, after we have ate so well. 
You drink wine, my lord, replies my brother, 
but I will drink none, if you please, because I 
am forbid it. You are too scrupulous, replies 
the Barmecide, do as I do. I will drink then 
out of complaisance, says Schacabac ; for I see 
you will have nothing wanting tomake your treat 
noble; but, since I am not accustomed to drink 
wine, I am afraid that I shall commit some er- 
ror in point of breeding, and contrary to the 
respect that is due to you; and therefore I 
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pray you once more to excuse me from drink- 
Ing any wine, for T will be content with water. 
No, no, says the Barmecide, you shall drink 
wine; at the same time he commanded some 
to be brought in the same manner as the ment 
and fruit had been brought before. He made 
as if he poured out wine, and drank first him- 
self, ana then pouring out for my brother, pre- 
sented him the glass; Drink my health, says 
he, and Jet us know if you think this wine 

. My brother made as if he took the 
glass, and looked if the colour was good, and 
put it to his nose to try if it had a good fla- 
vour 3 then he made a low bow to the Barme- 
cide, to signify that he took the liberty to drink 
his health; and making all the signs of a man 
that drinks with pleasure, My lord, says he, 
this is very excellent wine, but I think it is 
not strong enough. If you would have stronge 
er, said the Barmecide, you need only speak, 
for I have several sorts in my cellar: Try how 
you like this. Upon which he made as if he 
poured out another glass to himself, and then 
to my brother; and did this so often, that 
Schacabac, feigning to be drunk with the wine, 
took up his hand, and gave the Barmecide such 
a box on the ear as made him fall down; he 
lifted up his hand to give him another blow, 
but the Barmecide holding up his hand to 
ward it off, cries to him, What, are you mad ? 
Then my brother, making as if he had come to 
himself again, says, My lord, you have been 
80 pore as to admit your slave into your house, 
and give him a great treat; you should have 
been satisfied with making me eat, and not 
oblige me to drink wine ; for I told you before- 
hand, that it might occasion me to come short 
in my respects: I am very much troubled at 
it, and beg you a thousand pardons. 

Scarce he finished these words, when 
the Barmecide, instead of being in a rage, fell 
a-laughing with all his might. It is a long 
time, says he, that I wanted a man of your 
charactcr. 

The Barmecide caressed Schacabac mightily, 
and told him, I not only forgive the blow you 
gave inc, but I am willing henceforward we 
should be friends, and that you take ny house 
for your home: You have been so complaisant 
as to accommodate yourself to my humour, 
and have had the patience to bear out the 
jest to the last ; we will now eat in good earn- 
est. When he had finished these words, he 
clapped his hands, and commanded his ser- 
vants, who then appeared, to cover the table, 
which was speedily done, and my brother was 
treated with allthose in reality whuch he ate be- 
fore in fancy. At last they took away,and brought 
wine, and at the same time a nuinber of hand- 
some slaves, richly apparclled, came in and 
sung some agreeable airs to their musical in- 
‘struments. Ina word, Schneabac had all the 
reason in the world to. be satisfied with the 
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Barmecide’s civility and bounty ; for he treat- 
ed him as his familiar friend, and ordered him 
@ suit out of his wardrobe. 

The Barmecide found my brother to be a 
man of so much wit and understanding, that, 
in a few days after, he trusted him with his 
household and all his affairs. My brother ac- 

uitted himself very well in that on ment 

or twenty years; at the end of which this ge- 
nerous Barmecide died, and leaving no heirs, 
nll Iris estate was confiscated to the use of the 
prince: Upon which my brother was reduced 
1o lris first a and joined a caravan of 

Ugrims going fo Mecca, designmg to accom- 
Ptish thut iibrimage upon their charity ; but 
by misfortune the caravan was attacked, and 
plundered by a number of Beduins, * superior 
to that of the pilgrims. My brother was then 
taken asa slave by one of the Beduins, who 
put him under the bastinado for several days, 
to oblige him to ransom himself. Schacabac 
protested to him, that it was all in vain. Tam 
your slave, says he, you may dispose of inc as 
you please ; but 1 declare unto you, that Iam 
extremely poor, and not able to redeem my- 
self. In a word, my brother discovered to him 
all his misfortunes, and endeavoured to soften 
him with his tears; bet the Beduin had no 
mercy, and being vexed to find hinrself disa 
pointed of a considerable sum, which he reck- 
oncd he was sure of, he took his knife, and slit 
my brother’s lips, to avenge himself by this 
inhumanity for the loss that he thought he 
had sustained. 

The Beduin had a handsome wife, and fre- 
quently, when he went on his courses, he left 
my brother alone with her, and then she used 
all her endeavours to comfort my brother un- 
der the rigour of his slavery ; shé gave him to- 
kens enough that she loved him, but he durst 
not yield to her passion, for fear he should re- 
pent it; and therefore he shumned to be alone 
with her as much as she sought the opportu- 
nity to be alone with him. She had so great 
a custom of toying and jesting with the miser- 
able Schacabac, whenever she saw hin, timt 
one day she happened to do it in presence of 
her husband. My brother, without taking no- 
tice that he observed them, so his sins would 
have it, jested likewise with her. The Be- 
duin immediately supposing that they lived to- 
gether in a criminal manner, fell upon my 
brother, in a rage, and after he had mangled 
him in a barbarous manner, he carried him on 
a camel to the top of a desert mountain, where 
he left him. The mountain was on the way 
to Bagdad, so that the passengers who passed 
that way, gave me an account of the place 
where he was. I went thither speedily, where I 
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found unfortunate Schacabac in a deplorable 
condition: I gave him what help he stood ir 
need of, and brought him back to the city. 

This is what I told to the caliph Monstan- 
cer Billah, adds the barber: that prince ap- 
plaudcd me with new fits of laughter. Now, 
says he, ¥ cannot doubt but they justly give 
you the surname of Silent. Nobody can say 
the contrary; for certain reasons, however, I 
command you to depart the town immediately, 
and let me hear no more of your discourse. I 
yielded to necessity, and went to travel sevc- 
ral years in far countries. I understood at last 
that the caliph was dead; I returned to Bag~ 
dad, where I found not one of my brethren 
alive. It was in my return to this town, that 
] did the important service to the same young 
man, which you have heard. You are, how- 
ever, witness of his ingratitude, and of the in- 
jurious manncr in which he treated me; in- 
stead of testifying his acknowledgement, he 
rather chose to fly from mc, and to leave his 
own country. When I understood he was 
not ut Bagdad, though nobody could tell me 
truly whither he was gone, yet I did not for- 
bear to go and seck him. I travelled from 
province to province a long time; and, when 
I had given over all hopes, | met him next day, 
but I did not think to find him so incensed 
against me. 

The tailor made an end of telling the sul- 
tan of Casgar the history of the lame young 
man, and the barber of Bagdad, after the man- 
ner I had the honour to tell your majesty.— 
When the barber had finished his story, we 
found that the young man was not to blame 
for calling him a great prattler. However, we 
were pleased that he would stay with us, and 
partake of the treat which the master of the 
house had prepared for us. We sat down to 
table, and were inerry together till afternoon- 
prayers; till all the company parted, and I 
went to my shop; then it was time for me to 
return home. 

It was during this interval that Hump-back 
cane helf-drunk before my shop, where he 
sung and tabored. I thought that by carrying 
hin home with me, I should divert my wife, 
therefore I brought him along: My wife gave 
us a dish of fish, and I presented Hump-back 
with some, which he eat without taking notice 
ofabone. He fell down dead before us, and, 
after having in vain essayed to help him, in the 
trouble occasioned us by such an unlucky ac- 
cident, and in the fear it occasioned to us, wé 
carried the corpse out, and dexterously lodged 
him with the Jewish doctor. The Jewish doc- 
tor put him into the chamber of the purveyor, 
and the purveyor carried him forth into the 
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etrect, where it was believed the merchant had 
killed him. This, sir, adds the tailor, is what 
I had to say to satisfy your majesty, who must 
pronounce whether we be worthy of mercy or 
wrath, life or death. 

The sultan of Casgar looked witha content- 
ed air, and gave the tailor and his comrades 
their lives. I cannot but acknowledge, says 
he, that Iam more amazed with the history 
of the young cripple, with that of the barber, 
and with the adventures of his brothers, than 
with the story of my jester: But, before I send 
you all four away, and before we bury Hump- 
hack, I would see the barber who is the cause 
that I have pardoned you: Since he is in my ¢2- 
pital, it is easy to satisf my curiosity. At the 
saine time, he sent a serjeant with the tailor 
to co and find him. ; 

The serjeant and the tailor went immedi- 
ately and brought the barber, whom thev pre- 
sented to the sultan: The barber was an old 
man of ninety years, his eye-brows and beard 
were as white as snow, his ears hanging 
down, and he had a very long nose. The 
sultan could not forbear laughing when he saw 
him. Silent man, says he to him, I under- 
stand that you know wonderful stories, wall 
you tell me some of them? Sir, answered the 
barber, let us forbear the stories, if you please, 
at present. I most humbly beg your mayesty 
to permit me to ask what that Christian, that 
Jew, that Mussulman, and that dead hump- 
hack, who lie, on the ground, do here before 
your majesty? The sultan smiled at the bar- 
ber’s liberty, and replied, Why do you ask ? 
Sir, replied the barber, it concerns me to ask, 
that your Inajesty may hnow [am not so great 
atalker as some pretend, but a man justly 
called Silent. 

The sultan of Casgar was so complaisant 03 
to satisfy the barber’s curiosity. Ie command- 
ed them to tell him the story of the Llump- 
back, which he earnestly wished for. When 
the barber heard it, he shaked his head, as if 
he would say, there is something under this 
which he did not understand: Truly, cries he, 
this is a surprising story, but I am willing to 
examine Humpback a little closely. He drew 
near him, sat down on the ground, and took 
his head between his knees, and, after he had 
looked upon him stedfastly, he fell into so great 
a fit of laughter, and had so little command 
of himself, that he fell backwards on the ground, 
without considering that he was before the sul- 
tan of Casgar. As soon as he came to himself, 
It is said, cries he, and not without reason, 
that no man dies without a cause. If ever any 
history deserved to be writ in letters of gold, 
it is this of Hump-back, 

At this all the people looked on the barber 
as a buffoon, or a doting old man. Sileut 
man, says the sultan, speak to me; Why do 
you laugh so hard? Siry answered the ba. ber, 
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I swear by your majesty’s good humours, that 
Hump-back is not doad ; he is yet alive, and I 
shall be willing to pass for a madman if I do 
not Iet you see it this minute. Having said 
these words, he took a box, wherein he had se- 
veral medicines that he carried about him to 
make use of on occasion; and he took out a 
small vial with balsam, with which he rubbed 
Hump-back’s neck a long time; then he took 
out of his case a neat iron instrument, which 
he put betwixt his teeth, and after he had 
opened his mouth, he thrust down his throat a 
pair of'small pincers, with which he took outa bit 
of fish and bone, which he shewed to all 
the people. Immediately HWump-back sneezed, 
stretched forth his arms and feet, and gave se~ 
veral other signs of life. 

The sultan of Casgar and those with him, 
who Were witnesses of this operation, were 
less surprised to see Hump-back revive, after 
he had passed a whole night, and great part of 
a day, without giving any signs of life, than at 
the merit and capacity of the barber, who per- 
formed this; and, notwithstanding all his faults, 
began to look upon him as a great person— 
The sultan, ravished with joy and admiration, 
ordered the story of Hump-back to be writ 
down, with that of the barber, that the me- 
mory of it might, as it deserved, be preserved 
for ever. Nor did he stop here; but, that the 
tailor, Jewish doctor, purveyor, and Christian 
merchant, might remember the adventure 
which the accident of Hump-back had occa- 
sioned to them with pleasure, he did not send 
them away till he had given cach of them a 
very rich robe, with which he caused them to 
be cloathed in his presence. As for the bar- 
ber, he honoured him with a great pension, and 
kept himt near his person. 

Thus the sultaness finished this long train 
of adventures, to which the pretended death 
of Hump-back gave occasion; then held her 

eace, because day appeared. Upon which 
rer sister Dinarzade says to her, My princess, 
my sultaness, I ain so much the more charmed 
with the story you just now told, because it 
concludes with an incident I did not expect. 
I verily thought Hump-back was dead. This 
surprise pleases me, says Schahriar, as much 
as the adventures of the barber’s brothers.— 
The story of the lame young man of Bagdact 
diverted me also very much, replies Dinarzadc. 

I am very glad of it, dear sister, says the sul- 
taness; and, since I have had the good fortune 
not to tire out the patience of the sultan, our 
lord and master, if his majesty will still be se 
gracious as to preserve my life, I shall have 
the honour to give him an account to-morrow 
of the amours of Aboulhassen Ali Ebn Becar, 
and Schemselnihar, favourite of the caliph Ha- 
roun Alraschid, which is no less worthy of 
your notice than the history of Hump-~back.— 
The sultan of the Indies, who wag very well 
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satisfied with the storics that Scheherazade had 
told him hitherto, was willing to hear that his- 
tory which she promised. He rose however 
to goto prayers, and hold his council, with- 
out giving any signification of his pleasure to- 
wards the sultaness. 

Dinarzade being always careful to awake her 
sister, called this night at the ordinary hour: 
My dear sister, says she, day will soon appcar. 
I earnest! beg of you to tell us some of your 
fine stories. We necd no other, said Schah- 
riar, but that of the amours of Aboulhassen 
Ali Ebn Becar, and Schemsclnihar, the favou- 
rite of caliph Haroun Alraschid. Sir, says Sche- 
herazade, [ will satisfy your curiosity; and be- 
gan thus: 


The History of Aboulhassen Ali Ebn Becar, 
and Schemselnihur, Fuvourite of Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid. 


In the reign of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, 
there was at Bagdad a druggist called Alboussan 
Ebn Thaher, a very rich and handsome man.— 
He had more of wit and politeness than those 
of his profession ordinarily have: {lis integri- 
ty, sincerity, and jous humour, made hin to 
be loved and sought after by all sorts of peo- 
ple. The caliph, who knew his merit, had an 
entire confidence in hin. Ife had so great an 
esteem for him, that he intrusted him with the 
care to provide the ladies, his fuvourites, with 
all things they stood in need of. Ile chose for 
them their clothes, furniture, and jewels, with 
admirable judgment. 

His good qualities, and the favour of the ca- 
liph, made the sons of emirs, and other officers 
of the first rank, to be always about him: His 
house was the rendezvous of all the nobility 
of the court. But, among the young lords 
that went daily to visit him, there was one with 
whom he contracted a particular friendship, 
called Aboulhassen Ali fbn Becar, originally 
of an ancient royal family of Persia. This fa- 
mily continued at Bagdad evér since the mus- 
sulmen made a conquest of that kingdom.— 
Nature scemed to have taken pleasure to en- 
due this young prince with ey of the rarest 
qualities of body and mind: His face was so 
very beautiful, his shape so fine, and his phy- 
siognomy so engaging, that none could see him 
without loving him immediately. When he 
spoke, he expressed himself always in terms 
proper and well chosen, with a new and agree- 
able turn, and his voice charmed all that heard 
him ; with this he had so much wit and judg- 
ment, that he thought and spoke of all subjects 
with admirable exactness. He was so reserved 
and modest, that he advanced nothing till af- 
ter he had taken all rae precautions to 
avoid giving any ground of suspicion that he 
preferred his own opinion to that of others. 

Being such a person as I have represented 
him, we need not wonder at Ebn Thaher distin- 
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guishing him from all the other yotmg noblemen 
of the court, most of whom had vices con 

to his virtues. One day, when the prince was 
with Ebn Thaher, there came a lady mounted 
on a pyebald mule, in the midst of six women 
slaves, who accompanied her on foot, all ver 
handsome, as far as could be judged by their 
air, and through the veils which covered their 
faces. The lady had a girdle of a rose-colour, 
four inches broad, embroidered with pearls and 
diamonds, of an extraordinary bigness ; and as 
for beauty, it was easy to perceive that she 
surpassed all her women, as far as the full 
moon does that of two days old. She came 
to buy something, and when she had spoken to 
Ebn haher, she entcred his shop, which was 
very neat and large, and he received her with 
all the marks of the most profound respect, 
entreating her to sit down, and shewing her 
with his hand the most honourable place. 

In the mean time, the prince of Persia, not 
being willing to let such an occasion pass, to 
shew his good breeding and courtly temper, 
beat up the cushion of cloth of gold, for the 
lady to lean on; after which he retired speedi- 
ly, that she might sit down; and having salu- 
ted her, by kissing the tapestry under her fect, 
he rose, and stood at the lower end of the sofa. 
It being her custom to be free with Ebn Tha- 
her, she lifted up her veil, and then discovered 
to the prince of Persia such an extraordi 
beauty, that he was struck with it to the heart. 
On the other hand, the lady could not contain 
herself from looking upon the prince, the sight 
of whom had made the same impression upon 
her. My lord, says she to him, with an obli- 
ging air, pray sit down. The prince of Persia 
obeyed, and sat down upon the edge of the so- 
fa. He had his eyes constantly fixed upon her, 
and swallowed A pa large draughts of the 
swect poison of love. She quickly perceived 
what passed m his heat, and this discovery 
served to inflame her the more towards him. 
She rose up, went to Ebn Thaher, and, after 
she had whispered to him the cause of her com- 
ing, she asked the name and country of the 
prince? Madam, answered Ebn Thaher, this 
young nobleman’s name is Aboulhassen Ali 
Ebn Becar, and he is a prince of the blood 
royal. 

The lady was ravished to the heart that the 
person she already loved so passionately was 
of so high a quality. You mean certainly, says 
she, that he is descended of the kings of Per- 
sia: Yes, madam, replied Ebn Thaher, the 
last kings of Persia were his ancestors, and 
since the conquest of that kingdom, the prin- 
ces of his family have always made themselves 
very acceptable at the court of our caliphs.— 
You will oblige me much, adds she, to make 
me acquainted with this young nobleman : 
When I send this woman, says she, pointing 
to one of her slaves, to give you notice to come 
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and see me, pray bring him with you; I shall 
be very glad that he see the magnificence of 
my house, that he may sce that avarice does 
not reign at Bagdad among persons of quality : 
You know very well what I mean; do not fail, 
otherwise I will be very angry with you, and 
never come hither again while I live. 

Ebn Thaher was a man of too much pene- 
tration, not to perceive the lady’s mind by these 
words: My princess, my queen, replicd he, 
God preserve me from ever giving yer any Oc- 
casion of anger against me: I shall always 
make it a law to obey your commands. At 
this answer, the lady bowed to Ebn Thaher, and 
bad him farewell; and after she had given u fa- 
vourable look to the prince of Persia, she re- 
mounted her mule, and went her gab 

The prince of Persia was so deeply in love 
with the ludy, that he looked after her as far 
as he could see her; and a long time after she 
was out of sight, he still looked that way. Ebn 
Thaher told him, that several persons observed 
him, and began to laugh to see him in this pos- 
ture. Alas! said the prince to him, the world 
and you would have compassion on me, if you 
knew that the fine lady, who is just now gonc 
from you, has carried with her the best part of 
me, and that the remaining part seeks for an 
opportunity to go after. Tell me, I conjure 
you, adds he, what cruel lady is this who forces 

ple to love her, without giving them time 
to advise? My lord, answers Ebn Thaher, this 
is the famous Schemselnihar, * the principal fa- 
vourite of the caliph our master. She is just- 
ly so called, adds the prince, since she is more 
beautiful than the sun at noon-day. That is 
true, replied Ebn Thaher, therefore the com- 
mander of the faithful loves, or rather adorcs 
her; he gave me express orders to furnish her 
ull that she asked of me, and to prevent as 
much as possible every thing that she can de- 
sire of me. 

He spoke after this manner, to hinder him 
from engaging in an amour which could not but 
prove unhappy to him; but this served only 
to inflame him the more. I was very doubt- 
ful, charming Schemselnihar, cries he, I should 
not be allowed so much as to think of you; I 
ee well, however, that without hopes of 

ing loved by you, I cannot forbear loving 
you ; I will love you then, and bless my lot 
that I am slave to an object fairer than the 
meridian sun. 

While the prince of Persia was thus conse- 
crating his heart to fair Schemselnihar, this 
lady, when she came home, thought upon a 
way how she might see and have free converse 
with him. She no sooner entered her palace, 
but she sent to Ebn Thaher the woman she 
had shewed him, and in whom she had put all 
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her confidence, to tell him to come and sec her 
without delay, and to bring the prince of Per- 
sia with him. The slave came to Ebn Thaher’s 
shop while he was speaking with the prince, 
and, endeavouring to dissuade him, by very strong 
arguments, from loving the caliph’s favourite. 
When she saw them together, Gentlemen, says 
she to them, my honourable mistress Schem- 
selnihar, the chicf favourite of the commander 
of the faithful, cntreats you to come to her pa- 
lace, where she waits for you. Ebn Thaher, 
to testify his obedience, got up immediately, 
without answering the slave, and followed her, 
not without some reluctancy. And the prince, 
he followed, without reflecting upon the dan- 
ger there might be in such a visit. The come 
ny of Ebn Thaher, who had a liberty when 
e pleased to go to the favourite, made the 
prince very easy in the matter: They followed 
the slave, who went alittle before them, and en- 
tered after her into the caliph’s palace, and join- 
ed her at the gate of Schemselnihar’s little pa- 
lace, which was ready open. She introduced 
them into a great hall, where she prayed then 
to sit down. 

The prince of Persia thought himself in one 
of those delicious palaces that are promised to 
us in the other world: He had never seen any 
thing that came near the magnificence of the 
palace he was in. The carpets, cushions, and 
other furniture of the sofa, the moveables, or- 
naments, and architecture, were surprisingly 
beautiful. A little time after Ebn Thaher and 
he sat down, a very handsome black slave 
brought them a table covered with several very 
fine dishes, the admirable smells of which made 
thein judge of the delicacy of the sauce. While 
they were cating, the slave which brought them 
in waited upon them; she took care to invite 
them to eat of what she knew to be the great- 
est dainties. The other slaves brought then 
excellent wine after they had eaten. When 
they had done, there was presented to each of 
them a fine gold bason full of water to wash 
their hands; after which they brought them a 
golden pot full of the perfume of aloes, with 
which they perfumed their beards and clothes. 
Odoriferous water was not forgot, but served 
in a golden vessel enriched with diamonds and 
rubies, made particularly for this use, and it 
was thrown upon their beards and faces, ac- 
cording to custom. Then they went to their 
places; but they had scarce sat down when 
the slave eutreated them to arise and follow her : 
She opened a gate of the hall where they were, 
and they entered into a large saloon of a mar- 
vellous structure. It was a dome of the most 
agreeable fashion, supported by an hundred 
pillars of marble, white as alabaster. The bases 
and chapiters of the pillars were adorned with 
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four-footed beasts, and birds of several sorts, 
gilded. The fvot-carpet of this noble parlour 
consisted of onc piece of cloth of gold, em- 
broidered with garlands of roses in red and 
white silk, and the dome being painted in the 
same manner after the Arabian form, was one 
of the most charming objects that eye could be- 
hold. Betwixt cach ean there was 2 little 
sofa adorned in the samc manner, and great 
vessels of china, crystal, jasper, jet, Sor ry, 
agate, and other precious materials, garnished 
with gold and jewels: The spaces betwixt the 
columns were so many large windows, with jcts 
high enough for one to lean on, covered with 
the same sort of stuff as the sofas, and looking 
out into the most delicious garden of the world ; 
the walks were of little pebbles of different co- 
lours, which resembled the foot-carpet of the 
saloon; so that, looking upon the carpet within 
and without, it looked as if the dome, and the 
garden, with all its ornaments, had stood upon 
the same carpet. The prospect roimd was 
thus: At the end of the walks there were two 
canals of clear water, of the same circular fi- 
gure as the dome, the one of which, being high- 
er than the other, einpticd its water into the 
lowermost, in form of a table-cloth; and curi- 
ous pots of gilt brass, with flowers and greens, 
were sct upon the banks of the canals at equal 
distances. Those walks lay betwixt great plots 
of ground, planted with straight and bushy trees, 
where there were a thousand birds, which 
formed a melodious concert, and diverted the 
view by their flying about, and sometimes by 
playing together, and, at other times, by fight- 
Ing in good earnest in the air. 

The prince of Persia and Ebn Thaher were 
a long time taken up in viewing the magnifi- 
cence of the palace, und testificd their surprise 
at every thing they saw, especially the prince, 
who had never seen any thing like it. Ebn 
Thaher, though he had been several times in 
that delicate palace, yet could not but observe 
many new beauties. In a word, they never 
grew weary in admiring so many singular things, 
and were thus agreeably employed, when the 
perceived a company of ladies richly apparellod: 
sitting without, at some distance from the dome, 
each of them upon a seat of Indian wood, in- 
Jaid with silver-wire in figures, with instruments 
of music in their hands, expecting orders to 
play. They went both to the jet, which front- 
ed the ladies, and on the right they saw a great 
court, with a stair up from the garden, encom- 
passed with beautiful apartments. The slave 
nad left them, and, being alone, they discoursed 
tovether. For you, who are a wise man, say's 
the prince of Persia, I doubt not but you look 
with a great deal of satisfuction upon all these 
marks of grandeur and power. For my part, I 
do not think there is any thing in the world 
more surprising. But when I consider that 
this is the glorious habitation of the lovely 
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Schemselnihar, and that he is the greatest mo= 
narch of the earth who keeps her here, I confess 
to you that I look upon myself to be the most 
unfortunate of all mankind, and that no destiny 
can be more cruel than mine, to love an object 
possessed by my rival; and that too in a place 
where he is so potent that I cannot think my- 
self sure of my life one moment. 

Ebn Thaher, hearing the prince of Persia 
speak, says to him, Sir, I mick you could give 
me as good assurance of the happy success of 
your amours as I can give you of the safety of 
your life. Though this stately palace belongs to 
the caliph, who built it on purpose for Schemsel- 
nihar, called it the Palace of Eternal Pleasures, 
and that it makes part of his own palace, yet 
you must know, that this lady lives here at en- 
tire liberty; she is not besieged by eunuchs to 
be spics upon her; this is her particular house 
that is absolutely at her disposal. She goes in- 
to the city when she pleases, and returns again, 
without asking Icave of any body; and the 
caliph never comes to see her but he sends 
Mesrour, the chicf of his eunuchs, to give her 
notice, that she may be prepared to receive 
him. Therefore you may be easy, and give 
full attention to the concert of music, which 
perceive Schemselnihar is preparing for you. 

Just as Ebn Thaher had spoken these words, 
the prince of Persia and he saw the favourite’s 
trusty slave come and give orders to the ladies , 
to begin to sing, and play with the instruments : 
They all began immediately to play together, 
as a preludium, and, after they had played some 
time, one of them began to sing alone, and play- 
ed at the same time admirably well upon her 
lute, being advertised before-hand upon what 
subject she was to sing. The words werc so 
agrecable to the prince of Persia’s sentiments, 
that he could not forbear to applaud her at the 
end of the stave: Is it possible, cries he, that 
you have the gift of knowing people’s hearts, 
and that the knowledge of what is in my mind 
has occasioned you to give us a taste of your 
charming voice by those words? I should not 
express myself otherwise, were I to chuse. The 
lady replied nothing, but went on, and sung se- 
yeral other staves, with which the prince was 
so much affected, that he repeated some of 
them with tears in his eyes, which discovered 
dlain enough that he applied them to himself. 

hen she had made an end, she and her com- 
panions rose up, and sung all together, signify- 
ing by their words, that the full-moon was go- 
ing to rise in all her splendour, and that they 
should speedily see her approach the sun: By 
which it was meant, that Schemselnihar wus 
just a-coming, and that the prince of Persia 
should have the pleasure to see her. 

And in effect, as they looked towards the 
court, they saw Schemselnihar’s confidant com- 
ing towards them, followed by ten black women, 
who with much ado carried ‘a throne of massy 
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silver, curiously wrought, which they set down 
before them at a certain distance ; after which 
the black slaves retired behind the trees to the 
entrance of a walk. After this came twenty 
handsome ladies, richly apparelled, all in one 
dress: They advanced in two rows, singing and 

laying upon instruments which each of them 

eld in her hand; and, coming near the throne, 
ten of them sat down on each side of it. 

All these things kept the prince of Persia 
and Ebn Thaher in so much the greater ex- 
pectation, that they were curious to know how 
they would end. They then saw come out of 
the same gate from whence the ten black wo- 
men came, ten other handsome ladies, very 
well dressed, who halted there a few moments 
expecting the favourite, who came out the 
last, and placed herself in the midst of them. 

Schemselnihar was easily distinguished from 
the rest, by her fine shape and majestic air, as 
well as by a sort of mantle of a very fine stuff 
of gold and sky blue, fastened to her shoulders 
over her other apparel, which was the most 
handsome, best contrived, and most magnifi- 
cent that could be thought on. 

The pearls, and rubies, and the dinmonds, 
which adorned her, were in very good order ; 
not many in number, but well chosen, and of 
inestimable value: She came forward, with a 
majesty resembling the sun in its course amidst 
the clouds, which receive his splendour with- 
out hiding his lustre; and sat down upon the 
silver throne that was brought for her. 

As soon as the prince of Persia saw Schem- 
eelnihar, he could look upon nothing else. We 
cease inquiring, says he to Ebn Thaher, after 
what we seek, when once we see it; and there 
is no‘doubt left remaining when once the truth 
makes itself manifest : Do you sec this charm- 
ing beauty? She is the cause of all my suffer- 
ings, which I hug, and wiil never forbear bless- 
ing them, how lasting soever they may be: 
At the sight of this object I am not my own 
master: my soul is disturbed and rebels, and 
I fancy it has a mind to leave me! Go then, 
my soul, I allow thee, but let it be for the 
welfare and preservation of this weak body. 
It is you, cruel Ebn Thaher, who is the cause 
of this disorder; you thought to do me a great 
pest in bringing me hither, and I perceive 

am only come to complete my ruin. Par- 
don me, says he, interrupting himself, I am 
mistaken, I was willing to come, and can blame 
nobody but myself; and at these words broke 
out into tears. Iam very well pleased, says 
Ebn Thaher, that you do me justice : When I 
told you at first that Schemselnihar was the 
caliph’s chief favourite, I did it on purpose to 
prevent that fatal passion which you please 
yourself with entertaining in your breast: All 
that you see here ought to disengaze you, and 
tes are to think on nothing but of acknow- 

ment for the honour whieh Schemselni- 
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har was willing td do you, by ordering me to 
bring you with me: Call in then your wan- 
dering reason, and put yourself in a condition 
to appear before her as good breeding requires. 
Lo! there she comes: Were the matter to 
begin again, I would take other measures, but, 
since the thing is done, I wish we may not re- 
pent it. What I have farther to say to you is 
this, that love is a traitor, who may throw 
you into a pit you will never get out of. 

Ebn Thaher had not time to say more be- 
cause Schemseluihar came, and, sitting down 
upon her throne, saluted them both with bow- 
ing her head; but she fixed her eyes on the 

rince of Persia,and they spoke to one another 
ina silent language, intermixed with sighs; by 
which, in a few moments, they spoke more 
than they could have done by words in a great 
deal of time. The more Schemselnihar look- 
ed upon the prince, the more she found by his 
looks that he was in love with her; and being 
thus persuaded of his passion, thought herself 
the happiest woman in the world. At last 
she turned her eyes from him, to command the 
women, who began to sing first, to come near ; 
they got up, and, whilst they advanced, the 
black women, who came out of the walk into 
which they retired, brought their scats, and 
set them near the window, in the jet of the 
dome, where Ebn Thaher and the prince of 
Persia stood, and their seats were so disposed 
on cach side the favourite’s throne, that they 
formed a semicircle. 

The women, who were sitting before she 
came, took each of them their places again, 
with the permission of Schemselnihar, who 
ordered them by a sign.—That charming fa- 
vourite chose one of those women to sing, 
who, after she had spent some moments in 
tuning her lute, played a song, the meaning 
whereof was, ‘That two lovers who entirely 
loved one another, whose affection was bounds 
less, their hearts, though in two bodies, were 
one and the same; and, when any thing op- 
posed their desires, could say, with tears in 
their eyes, If we love, because we find one 
another amiable, ought we to be blamed for 
this? Let destiny bear the blame. 

Schemselnihar discovered so well by her 
eyes and gestures that those sayings ouglit to 
be applied to her and the prince of Persia, that 
he could not contain himself, but arose and 
came to a balluster, which he leaned upon, 
and obliged one of the women who came to 
sing, to observe him. When she was near 
him, Follow me, says he to her, and do me the 
favour to accompany with your lute a song 
which you shall hear forthwith. Then he sung 
with an air so tender and passionate as per- 
fectly expressed the violence of his love. As 
soon as he had done, Schemselnihar following 
his example, said to one of the women, Fol- 
low me likewise, and accompany my voice: At 
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the same time, she sung after such a manner 
as did farther pierce the heart of the prince of 
Persia, who answered her by a new air as pas- 
gionate as the former. 

Those two lovers declared their mutual af- 
fection by their songs. Schemse!nibar yielded 

the force of her’s; siie aruse from her 
throge, and advanced towari|s the door of the 
hall. The prince, who knew her design, arose 
immediately, and went towards her in all haste. 
They met at the door, where they took one 
another by the hand, and embraced with so 
much passion that they fainted, und would 
have fallen, if the women who followed them 
had not helped them up. They supported 
them, and carried them to a sofa, where they 
were brought to themselves again by throwing 
edoriferous water upon their faces, and by 
giving them things to smell. 

When they came to themsclves, the first 
thing that Schemselnihar did, was to look 
about; and not seeing Ebn Thaher, she asked 
with a great deal of concern where he was? 
He had withdrawn out of respect whilst her 
women were applying things to recover her, 
-and dreaded, not without reason, that some 
troublesome consequence might attend what 
had happened: but as soon as le heard 
Schemselnihar ask for him, he caine forward, 
and presented himself before her. 

Schemselnihar was very well pleased to see 
Ebn Thaher, and expressed her joy in these 
terms: Kind Ebn Thaher, I do not know 
how to make amends for the great obligations 
you have put upon me; without you, I should 
never havc secn the prince of Persia, nor have 
loved that which is the most amiable thing in 
the world ; but you may assure yourself, how- 
ever, that I shall not die ungrateful, and that 
my acknowledgment, if possible, shall be equal 
to the obligation. Ebn Thaher answered this 
gompliment by a low bow, and wished the fa- 
vourite the accomplishment of all her desires. 

Schemsclnihar, turning towards the prince 
ef Persia, who sat by her, and looking upon 
him with some sort of confusion, after what 
passed betwixt thein, says to him, Sir, I am 
very well assured you love me, and how great 
soever your love iney be to me, you need not 
doubt but mine is as great towards you. But 
let us not flatter ourselves ; for though we be 
both agreed, yet I see nothing for you and me 
but trouble, impatience, and tormenting grief. 
There is no other remedy for our evils, but to 
love one another constantly, to refer ourselves 
to the disposal of heaven, and to expect till it 
shall determine our destiny. Madam, replies 
the prince of Persia, you will do me the greatest 
injustice in the world, if you doubt but one 
moment of the continuance of my love. It is 
so united to my soul, that I can justly say, it 
makes the best part of it, and that I shall per- 
severe in it after death. Pains, torments, ob- 
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stacles, nothing shall be capable of hindering 
me to love you. Speaking those words, he 
shed tears in abundance, and Schemselnihar 
was not able to restrain her’s. 

Ebn Thaher took this opportunity to speak to 
the favourite: Madam, says he, allow me to 
represent to you, that, instead of breaking forth 
into tears, you ought to rejoice that you are 
together. I understand not this grief. What 
will it be, when you are obliged to part ? But 
why do I talk of that ? We have been a long 
while here, and you know, madam, that it is 
tiine for us to be going. Ah! how cruel are 
you, replics Schemselnihar : You, who know 
the cause of my tears, have you no pity for 
ny unfortunate condition? O sad fatality ! 
What have I done to be subject to the severe 
law of not being able to enjoy the only thing 
I love ! 

She being persuaded that Ebn Thaher spoke 
to her only out of friendship, did not take 
amiss what he said to her, but made a good 
use of it. Then she made a sign to the slave, 
her confidant, who immediately went out, and 
in a little time brought a collation of fruits 
upon a small silver table, which she set down 
betwixt her mistress and the prince of Persia. 
Schemselnihar took some of the best, and pre- 
sented to the prince, and prayed him to cat 
it for her sake: He took it, and put that part 
to his mouth which she touched ; and then he 
presented some to her, which she took and 
ate in the same manner: She did not forget 
to invite Ebn Thaher to eat with them; but 
he, thinking himself not safe in that place, ate 
only out of complaisance. After the collation 
was taken away, they brought a silver bason, 
with water in a vessel of gold, and washed to- 
gether; they afterwards returned to their 

laces, and then three of the ten black women 
beouglit each of them a cup.of rock crystal, 
full of curious wine, upon a golden salver, the 
the which they set down before Schemselnihar, 
the prince of Persia, and Ebn Thaher. That 
they might be more private, Schemselnihar 
kept with her only ten black women, with ter 
others, who began to sing and play upon in- 
struments; and, after she had sent away all 
the rest, she took up one of the cups, and 
holding it in her hand, sung some tender ex- 
pressions, which one of her women accom- 
panied with her lute. When she had done, 
she drank, and afterwards took up one of the 
other cups, and presented it to the prince, 
praying him to drink for the love of her, as 
she had drank for the love of him. He re- 
ceived the cup with a transport of love and 
joy ; but, before he drank, he sung also a song, 
which another woman accompanied with an 
instrument; and as he sung, the tears fell 
from his eyes in such abundance, that he could 
not forbear se ahaa in his song, That he 
knew not whether he was going to drink the 
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wine she had presented him, or his own tears. 
Schemselnihar at last presented the third cu 
‘to Ebn Thaher, who thanked her for her kind- 
ness, and for the honour she did him. 

After this, she took a lute from one of her 
women, and sung to it in such a passionate 
manner as she seemed to be out of herself: 
The prince of Persia stood with his eyes fixed 
upon her, as if he had been enchanted. As 
these things passed, her trusty slave arrived all 
in a fright, and, addressing herself to her mis- 
tress, says, Madam, Mesrour and two othcr 
officers, with several eunuchs that attend 
them, are at the gate, and want to spcak with 
you from the caliph. When the prince of 

Yersia and Ebn Thaher heard these words, 
they changed colour, and began to tremble, as 
if they had been undone ; but Schemselnihar, 
who perceived it, recovered their courage by 
a smile. 

After Schemselnihar had quieted the prince 
of Persia and Ebn Thaher’s fears, she ordered 
the slave, her confidant, to go and entertain 
Mesrour and the two other officers till slre 
was in a condition to receive them, and send 
to her to bring them in. Immediately she 
ordered all the windows of the saloon to 
be shut, and the painted cloth on the sidc 
of the garden to be let down; and, after ha- 
ving assured the prince and Ebn Thaher, 
that they might continue there without any 
fear, she went out at the gate leading to the 
garden, and shut it upon them ; but whatever 
assurance she had given them of their being 
safe, they were desperately afraid all the while 
they were there. 

As soon as Schemselnihar was in the gar- 
den with the women who had followed her, 
she ordered all the seats which served the 
women who played on the instruments to be 
set near the window, where the prince of 
Persia and Ebn Thaher heard them ; aid ha- 
ving got things in order, she sat down upon 
a silver throne: then she sent notice by the 
slave, her confidant, to bring in the chief of 
the eunuchs, and his subaltern officers with 
him. They appeared, followed by twent 
black eunuchs, all handsomely clothed, wit 
scymitars by their sides, and gold belts of 
four inches broad. As soon as ever they per- 
ceived the favourite, Schemselnihar, at a dis- 
tance, they made her a profound reverence, 
which she returned them from her throne. 
When they came near, she got up and went 
to meet Mesrour, who came first. She asked 
what news he brought ? He answered, Madam, 
the commander of the faithful has sent me to 
signify, that he cannot live longer without see- 
ing you; he designs to come and sec you to- 
night, and I come befure-hand to give you no- 
tice that you may be ready to receive him: 
He hopes, madam, that you long a» much to 
see him, as he is impatient to see you. 
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Upon this discourse of Mesrour, the fa. 
vourite Schemselnihar prostrated herself to 
the ground, as a mark of. that submission with 
which she received the caliph’s order; when 
she rose up again, she says, Pray tell the com- 
mander of the faithful, that I shall always 
reckon it my glory to execute his majesty’s 
commands, and that his slave will do her ut- 
most to receive him with all the respect that 
is due to him. At the same time, she ordered 
the slave, her confidant, to tell the black wo- 
men appointed for that service, to get the pa- 
lace ready to receive the caliph; and, dismiss- 
ing the chief of the cunuchs, suys to him, You 
sec it requires some time to get all things ready, 
therefore I pray you to take care that his ma- 
jesty may have a little oe that when he 
arrives he may not find things out of order. 

The chicf of the eunuchs and his retinue 
being gone, Schemselnihar returned to the 
saloon extremcly concerned at the necessity 
she was under of sending back the prince of 
Persia sooner than she thought to have done. 
She came up to him again with tears in her 
eyes, which heightened Ebn Thaher’s fear, 
who thought it no good omen: Madam, says 
the prince to her, I perccive you are come to 
tell me that we must part; provided there be 
nothing more to dread, I hope heaven will 
give ine the paticnce which Is necessary to 
support your absence. Alas! my dear heart, 
my dear soul, replics tender-hearted Schem- 
selnihar, how happy do I think you, and how 
unhappy do I think myself, when I compare 
your lot with my sad destiny! No douht you 
will suffer by my absence, but that is all, and 
you may comfort yourself with hopes of sco- 
Ing me again: But as for me, just heaven ! 
what a terrible trial am I brought to ! I must 
not only be deprived of the sight of the only 
person whom I love, but I must be torment- 
ed with the sight of one whom you have made 
hateful to me: Will not the arrival of the ca- 
liph put me in mind of your departure ? And 
how can J, when I am taken up with thinking 
on your sweet face, entertain that prince wi 
that joy which he always observed in my eyes 
whenever he came to see me? I shall have 
my mind wavering when I speak to him, and 
the least complaisance which I shew to his 
love, will stab me to the hcart like a dagger. 
Can I relish his kind words and caresses? 
Think, prince, to what torments I shall be ex- 
posed when I can see you no more. Her 
tears and sighs hindered her to go on; and 
the prince of Persia would have replied to her, 
but his own grief, and that of his mistress, 
made him incapable of doing it. _ 

Ebn Thaher, whose chicf business was to 
get out of the palace, was obliged to comfort 
them, and to exhort them to have patience ; 
but the trusty slave interrupted them, saying 
to Schemselnihar, Madam, you have no time 
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to dose, the eunuchs begin to arrive, and you 
know the caliph will be here immediately 
O heavens ! how cruel is this separation, cries 
the favourite. Make haste, says she to the 
confidant, carry them both to the gallery 
which looks into the en on the one side, 
and to the Tigris on the other; and when the 
night grows dark, let them out by the back- 
gate, that they may retire with safety. Ha- 
ving spoken thus, she tenderly embraced the 
prince of Persia, without being able to say one 
word more, and went to meet the caliph in 
such @ disorder as cannot well be imagined. 

In the mean time, the trusty slave carricd 
the prince and Ebn Thaher to the gallery, as 
Schemeelnihar had appointed; and, having 
brought them in, left them there, and shut 
the door upon them, after having assured 
them that they had nothing to fear, and that 
she would come for them when it was time. 

Schemselnihar’s trusty slave leaving the 
prince of Persia and Ebn Thaher, they forgot 
she had assured them that they necded not to 
be afraid: They searched all the gallery, and 
were seized with extreme fear, because they 
knew no place where they might escape, in 
case the caliph or any of his officers should 
happen to come there. 

A great light, which came all of a sudden 
from the side of the garden throngh the win- 
dows, caused them to approach to see from 
whence it came ; it was occasioned by a hun- 
alred flambcaux of white wax carried by as 
many young eupuchs; these were followed by 
more than one hundred others, who guarded 
the ladics of the caliph’s palace, clothed, and 
armed with scymitars, in the same manner as 
those I spoke of before ; and the caliph came 
after them betwixt Mesrour their captain on 
his right, and the vassif, their second officcr, 
on his left-hand. 

Schemeelnihar waited for the caliph at the 
entry of an alley, accompanied with twenty 
woen, all of surprising bcauty, adorned with 
necklaces and ear-rings of large diamonds, and 
some of them had their whole heads covered 
with them; thcy played upon their instrue 
ments, and made a charming concert. The 
favourite no sooner saw the prince appear, but 
she advanced and prostrated herself at his 
feet; and, while she was doing this, prince 
of Persia, says she within herself, if your 
sad eyes bear witness to what I do, judge of 
my hard lot: If I was humbling myself before 
you, my heart should feel no reluctancy. The 
caliph was ravished to see Schemselnihar : 
Rise, madam, says he to her, come near; I 
am angry that I should have deprived myself 
so long of the pleasure of seeing you: As he 
spoke thus, he took her by the hand, and, af- 
ter abundance of tender expressions, he went 
and sat down upon a silver throne, which 
Schemselnihar caused to be brought for him 
and she sat down upon a seat before him, an 
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the twenty women made a circle round them 
upon other seats, while the young cunuchs, 
who carried flambeaux, dispersed themselves 
at a certain distance from one another, that 
the caliph might enjoy the cool of the even- 
ing the bettcr. 

When the caliph sat down, he looked round 
him, and beheld with great satisfaction a great 
many other lights than those flambeaux the 
young eunuchs held; but, taking notice that 
the saloon was shut, was astonished thereat, 
and demanded the reason. It was done on 
el to surprise him ; for he had no sooner 
spoken, but the windows were all open at once, 
and he saw it illuminated within and without, 
in a much better manner than ever he had seen 
it before. Charming Schemselnihar, cries he, 
at this sight, I understand you would have 
me to know there are as fine nights as days: 
After what I have scen I cannot disown it. 

Let us return to the prince of Persia and 
Ebn Thaher, whom we left in the gallery. Ebn 
Thaher could not enough admire all that he 
saw : I am not very young, says he, and I have 
scen great entertainments in my time, but 
I do not think any thing can be geen so sur- 
prising and magnificent ! All that is said of in- 
chanted palaces does no way come near this 
prodigious spectacle we now see. O strange! 
What riches and magnificence together! The 
prince of Persia was not at all moved with 
those objects which were so pleasant to Ebn 
Thaher ; he could look on nothing but Schem- 
selnihar, and the presence of the caliph threw 
him into an inconceivable grief. Dear Ebn 
Thaher, says he, would to God I had my 
mind as free to admire those things as you! 
But, alas ! Iam ina quite different condition; 
all those objects serve only to increase my tor- 
ment. Can TI sce the cali h cheek to cheek 
with her that I love, ef not die of grief! 
Must such a passionate love as mine be dis- 
turbed with so potent a rival? O heavens ! 
How cruel and strange is my destiny! It is but 
a moment since I esteemed myself the most 
fortunate lover in the world, and at this in- 
stant I feel my heart so struck, that it is like 
to kill me: I cannot resist it, my dear Ebn 
Thaher ; my patience is at an end, my dis- 
temper overwhelms me, and my courage fails, 
While he was speaking these words, he saw 
something pass in the garden, which obliged 
him to keep silence, and to turn all his atten- 
tion that way. 

The caliph had ordered one of the women, 
who was near him, to play upon her lute, and 
she began to sing; the words that she sung 
were very passionate, and the caliph was per- 
suaded that she sung thus by order of Schem- 
sclnihar, who had frequently entertained him 
with the like testimonies of her affection, 
therefore he interpreted all in his own favour, 
But this was not now Schemselnihar’s mean. 
ing: She applied it to her dear Ali Ebn Becar, 
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and was so sensibly touched with grief, to 
have before her an object whose presence she 
could no longer enjoy, that she fainted, and 
fell backwards upon her seat, which, having 
no arms to support her, she must have fallen 
down, had not some of the women helped her 
in time; after which, they took her up, and 
carried her into the saloon. Ebn Thahcer, 
who was in the gallcry, being surprised at this 
accident, turned towards the prince of Per- 
sia ; but, instead of seeing him stand and look 
through the window as before, he was ex- 
tremely amazed to sec him fallen down at his 
feet, and without motion. He judged it to 
proceed from the violence of that prince’s love 
to Schemselnilhar, and admired the strange 
effect of sympathy, which put him into a mor- 
tal fear, because of the place they were in; in 
the mcan time, he did all he could to recover 
the prince, but in vain. Ebn Thaher was in 
this perplexity, when Schemselnihar’s confi- 
dant opened the gallery door, and came in 
out of breath, as one who knew not where she 
was. Come speedily, cries she, that I may 
tet you out; all is in confusion here, and I 
fear this will be the last of our days. Ah! 
how would you have us go, replics Ebn Tha- 
her with a mournful voice ; come near, I pray 
rou, and see what a condition the prince of 
ersia is in. When the slave saw him ina 
swoon, she ran for water in all haste, and re- 
turned in an instant. 
At last the prince of Persia, after they had 
thrown water on his face, recovered his spi- 
rits. Prince, says Ebn Thaher to him, we 
run the risk of being destroyed if we stay 
here any longer, let us therefore cndcavour to 
save our lives. He was so feeble that he could 
not rise alone ; Ebn Thaher and the confidant 
lent him their hands, and supported him on 
each side. They came to a little iron gate, 
which opened towards the Tigris, went out at 
it, and came to the side of a little canal which 
hiad a communication with the river. The con- 
fidant clapped her hands, and immediately a 
little boat appeared, and came towards them, 
with one rower. Ali Ebn Becar and his com- 
rude went aboard, and the trusty slave staid 
at the side of the canal. As svon as the 
ie sat down in the boat, he stretched one 
1and towards the palace, and laid his other up- 
on hisheart : Dear object of my soul, cries he, 
with a feeble voice, receive my faith with this 
hand, while I assure you with the other, that 
my heart shall for ever preserve the fire with 
which it burns for you. In the mean time, 
the boat-man rowed with all his might, and 
Schemselnihar’s trusty slave accompanied the 
prince of Persia and Ebn Thaher, walking 
along the side of the canal until they came to 
the Tigris, and when she could go no farther, 
she took her farewell of them, and returned. 
The prince of Persia continucd very feeble : 
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Ebn Thaher comforted him, and exhorted 
him to take courage. Consider, says he to 
him, that when we are landed, we have a 
great way to go before we come to my house, 
nnd I would not advise you to go to your 
lodgings, which are a great deal farther than 
mine, at this hour, and in this condition. At 
last they went out of the boat, but the prince 
had so little strength that he could not walk, 
which put Ebn Thaher into great perplexity. 
He remembered he had a friend in the ih 
bourhood, and carried the prince thither with 
great difficulty. His friend received them very 
cheerfully, and when he made them sit down, 
he asked them where they had been so late ? 
Ebn Thaher answercd him, I was this even~ 
ing with a man that owed mea considerable 
sum of money, and designed to go a long voy- 
age: ] was unwilling to lose time to find him, 
and by the way I met with this young noble- 
man whom you sce, and to whom I am undcr 
a thousand obligations ; for, knowing my debt- 
or, he would needs do me the favour to go 
alone with me. We had a great deal of 
trouble to bring the man to reason; besides, 
we went out of the way, and that is the rea- 
son we arc so late. Jn our return home, this 
good lord, for whom I have all possible respect, 
was attacked by a sudden distemper, which 
made me take the liberty to call at your house, 
flattering myself that you would be pleased to 
give us quarters for this night. Ebn Thahcr’s 
friend took all this for truth, told them they 
were welcome, and offered the prince of Per- 
sia, whom he knew not, all the assistance he 
could desire: But Ebn Thaher spoke for the 
prince, and said that his distemper was of that 
nature as required nothing but rest. His 
friend understood by this that they desired to 
go to bed. Upon which he conducted them 
to an apartment, where he left them. 
Though the prince of Persia slept, he 
had troublesome dreams, which represented 
Scheinselnihar in a swoon at the caliph’s feet, 
and increased his affliction. Ebn Thaher was 
very impatient to be at home, and doubted 
not but his family was in great trouble, be- 
cause he never used to lie abroad. He rose, 
and departed early in the morning, after he 
had taken leave of his friend, who rose at 
break of day to say his prayer’. At last he 
came home, and the first thing the prince of 
Persia did, who had walked so far with 
much trouble, was to lie down upon a sofa, 
as weary as if he had gone a Jong journey. 
Being not in a condition to go home, Ebn 
Thaher ordered a chamber to be made bie 
for him, and sent to acquaint his friends with 
his condition, and where he was. In the 
mean time, he begged him to compose him- 
self, to command in his house, and to order 
all things as he pleased. I thank you hearti- 
ly for those obliging offers, says the prince of 
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Persia; but that I may not be anywise trouble- 
some to you, I conjure you to deal with me 
as if I were not at your house. I would not 
stay one moment, if I thouglit my presence 
would incommode you in the least. 

As soon as Ebn Thaher had time to recol- 
lect himself, he told his family all that pass- 
ed ut Schemselnihar’s palace, and concluded 
by thanking God, who had delivered him from 

e danger he was in. The prince of Persia’s 
. principa) domestics came to reccive his orders 
at Ebn Thaher’s house, and in a little time 
there arrived several of his friends, who had 
notice of his indisposition. Those friends 
passed the greatest part of the day with him ; 
and though their conversation could not ex- 
tinguish those sad ideas which were the cause 
of hig trouble, yet it gave him some relief. 
He would have taken his leave of Ebn Tha- 
her towards the evening, but this faithful 
friend found him still so weak, that he obli- 
ged him to stay till next day; and, in the mean 
time, to divert him, he gave him a concert of 
vocal and instrumental] music in the evening ; 
but this concert served only to put him in 
mind of the preceding night, and renewed his 
trouble, instead of assuaging it; so that next 
day his distemper secmcd to increase. Upon 
this, Ebn Thaher did not oppose his going 
home, but took care to accompany him thi- 
ther ; and, when he was with him alone in his 
chamber, he represented to him all those ar- 
guments which might influence him to a ge- 
merous endcavour to overcome that passion, 
which in the end would neither prove lucky 
to himself nor to the favourite. Ah! dear 
Ebn Thaher, cries the prince, how easy it is 
for you to give this advice, but how hard is it 
for me to follow it! Iam sensible of its im- 

rtance, but am not able to profit by it. I 

ve said it already, that I shalJ carry to the 
grave with me the love that I bear to Schem- 
selnihar, When Ebn Thaher saw that he could 
gain nothing upon the prince, he took his leave 
of him, and would have retired, but the 

ince of Persia retained him, and said, kind 
Fon Thaher, since I have declared to you 
that it is not in my power to follow your wise 
counsel, I beg you would not charge it on me 
as acrimc, nor forbear to give me the usual 
testimonies of your friendship ; you cannot do 
me a greater favour than to inform me of the 
destiny of my dear Schemselnihar when you 
hear any news of it: The uncertainty I am in 
concerning her fate, and the mortal apprehen- 
sions her fainting has occasioned in me, keeps 


me in this languishing condition you aoe j 


me with. My lord, answered Ebn Thaher, 
you have reason to hope that her fainting was 
not attended with any bad cen 3 her 
confidant will quickly come and inform me 
of the issue ; and as soon as I know the par- 
ticulars, I will.not fail to impart them, 
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Ebn Thaher left the prince in this hope, 
and returned home, where he expected 
Schemselnihar’s confidant all the rest of the 
day, but in vain, nor did she come next day : 
His uneasiness to know the state of the prince 
of Persia’s health would not suffer him to stay 
any longer without seeing him; so he went to 
his lodgings to exhort him to patience, and 
found him lying on his bed as sick as ever, 
surrounded by a great many of his friends, 
and several P ysiclans, who made use of all 
their art to discover the cause of his distem- 
per. As soon as he saw Ebn Thaher, he look- 
ed upon him smiling, to signify that he had 
two things to tell him ; the one, that he was 
glad to see him; the other, how much the 
physicians, who could not discover the cause 
of his distemper, were out in their reason- 
ings. ; 

His friends and physicians retired one after 
another, so that Ebn Thaher being alone with 
him, came near his bed to ask him how he 
did since he saw him ? I must tell you, an- 
swers the prince, that my passion, which 
continually gathers new strength, and the un- 
certainty of the lovely Schemselnihar’s desti- 
ny, augments my distemper every moment, 
and casts me into such a condition as afflicts 
my kindred and friends, and breaks the mea- 
sures of my physicians, who do not understand 
it: You cannot think, adds he, how much I 
suffer to see so many people about me, who 
importune me, and whom I cannot in civility 
put away: It is your company alone that is 
comfortable to me ; but, in a word, I conjure 
you not to dissemble with me: What news 
do you bring me of Schemselnihar ? Have you 
seen her confidant ? What says she to you? 
Ebn Thaher answered, that he had not seen 
her yet ; and no sooner had he told the prince 
of Persia this sad news, but the tears came 
from his eyes, he could not answer one word, 

is heart was so oppressed. Prince, adds 
Ebn Thaher, suffer me to tell you that you 
are very ingenious in tormenting yourself: In 
the name of God wipe away your tears: If 
any of your people should come in just now, 
they would discover you by this, notwithstand- 
ing the care you ought to take to conceal 
your thoughts. Whatever this judicious con- 
fidant could say, it was not possible for the 

rince to refrain from weeping. Wise Ebn 
Ihaher, says he, when he had recovered his 
speech, I may well hinder my tongue from re~ 
vealing the secrets of my heart, but I have ne 
power over my tears, upon such a direful sub- 
ject as Schemeelnihar’s danger: If that ado- 
rable and only object of my desires be no long- 
er in the world, I shall not be one moment 
after her. Reject so afflicting a thought, rea 
plied Ebn Thaher ; Schemselnihar is yet alive, 
you need not doubt it: If you have heard no 
news of her, it is because she could find n¢ 
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occasion to send to you, and I hope you will 
hear from her to-day. To this he added se- 
veral other comfortable things, and then re- 
tired. 

Ebn Thaher was scarce at his own house, 
when Schemselnihar’s confidant arrived with 
a melancholy countenance, which he reckon- 
ed a bad omen. He asked news of her mis- 
tress. Tell me yours first, says the confidant, 
for ] was in great trouble to sce the prince of 
Persia go away in that condition. Ebn Tha- 
her told aer all that she desired to know; and 
when he had done, the slave began her dis- 
course: If the prince of Persia, says she, has 
suffered, and does still suffer for my mistress, 
she suffers no less for him: After 1 departed 
from you, continucs she, I returned to the sa- 
loon, where I found Schemselnihar not yet re- 
covered from her swoon, notwithstanding all 
the help they endeavoured to give her. The 
‘aliph was sitting near her with all the signs 
of real grief: He asked all the women, and 
me in particular, if we Knew the cause of ber 
distemper, but we kept all secret, and told 
him we were altogether ignorant of it. In the 
mean time, we ail wept to see her suffer so 
lonz, and forgot nothing that might any ways 
help her: In a word, it was almost midnight 
before she came to herself. The caliph, who 
had the patience to wait all the while, was 
very glad of her recovery, and ashed Schem- 
seInihar the cause of her distemper. As soon 
as she heard him speak, she endcavoured to 
recover her seat; and after she had kissed his 
fect, before he could hinder her, Sir, says she, 
I have reason to complain of heaven, that it 
did not allow me to expire at your majesty’s 
feet, to testify thercby how sensible T am of 
your favours. 

I am persuaded vou love me, says the caliph 
to her, and I command yon to preserve y our- 
self for my sake. You have probably excecd- 
ed in something to-day, which has occasioned 
this indisposition ; tahe heed, I pray you, ab- 
stain from it for the future ; I] am very glad to 
see you better, and I advise you to stay here 
to-night, and not to return to your chamber, 
for fear the motion disturb you. Upon this he 
commanded a little wine to be brought her, in 
order to strengthen her ; and then, taking his 
Jeave of her, returned to his apartment. 

As soon as the caliph was gone, my mistress 
gave inc a sign to come near her. She ashed 
me carnestly concerning you: I assured her 
that you had been gone a long time, which 
made her easy as to that matter. I took care 
not to speak of the prince of Persia’s fainting, 
lest it should inake her fall into the sane con- 
dition from which we had so much trouble to 
recover her; but my precautions were all in 
vain, as you shall hear. Prince, says she, I 
henceforth renounce all pleasure as long as I 
am deprived of a sight of you. If I haye un- 
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derstood your heart right, I only follow your 
example. Thou wilt not cease to weep until 
thou seest me again ; it is but just that 1 weep 
and mourn till I see you. At these words, 
Which she uttered in such a manner as ex- 
pressed the violence of her passion, she faint- 
ed a second time betwixt my arms. 

My comrades and I, says Schemselnihar’s 
confidant, were a Jong time Mm recovering her ; 
at last she came to herself; and then T said to 
her, Aiadam, are you resolved to kill yourself, 
and to make uy also die with you? I beg of 
you be persuaded, in the naine of the prince of 

ersia, for whom it is your interest to live, to 
save yourself, as you love yourself, as you love 
the prince, and for our sakes, who are so faith- 
ful to you. Tam very much obliged to you, res 
plied she, for your care, zeal, and advice 3 but 
alas! they are useless to ne; you are not to 
flatter us with any hopes, for we cun expect 
*no end of our torment but in the grave. One 
of my companions would have diverted those 
sad thoughts by playing on her lute, but she 
commanded her to be silent, and ordered all 
of them to retire, except me, whom she kept 
all night with her, © heavens ! what a night 
was it! She passed it in tears and groaus, and 
always naming the prince of Persia; she 
lamented her lot, that had destined her to the 
‘aliph, whom she could not love, and not for 
him whom she loved so dearly. 

Neat morning, because she was not coin- 
modously lodged in the saloon, 1 helped ber 
to her chamber, where she no sooner arrived, 
than all the physicians of the palace came to 
sce her, by order of the caliph, who wis not 
long a-coming himself. ‘The medicines which 
the physicians prescribed for Schemselmhar 
were to no purpose, because they were igno- 
rant of the cause of her distemper, and the 
presence of the caliph augmented it. She got 
alittle rest, however, this night, and as soon ap 
she awoke, she charged me to come to yuu, ta 
hear news of the prince of Persia. I have al- 
ready informed you of his case, said Ebn 
Thaher ; so return to your mistress, and as- 
sure her that the prince of Persia waits for 
news from her with the like impatience that 
she does from him: Besides, exhort her to 
moderation, and to overcome herself, for fear 
she drop some word before the caliph, which 
may prove fatal to us all. As for me, replied 
the confidant, I confess, I dread her trans- 
ports ; I have taken the liberty to tell her my 
mind, and am persuaded that she will not take 
it il} that I tell her this from you. 

Ebn Thaher, who had but just come from 
the prince of Persia’s lodgings, thought it not 
convenient to return sv soon, and neglect his 
own important affairs, and therefore went not 
till the evening. The prince was alone, and 
no better than in the morning. Ebn Thaher, 
says he to him, as s00n as he saw him, you 
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have doubtless many friends, but they do not 
-know your worth, which you discover to me 
by the zeal, care, and trouble, you give your- 
sclf to oblige mem iny condition. I am con- 
founded with all that you do for me with so 
great affection, and I know not how I shall be 
able to express my gratitude. Prince, an- 
swercd Ebn Thaher, do not speak so, I entreat 
you; Fam ready, not only to give one of my 
owl oes to save one of yours, but to sacrifice 
my lite for you. Bat this is not the present 
business: Feome to tell you that Schemsel- 
nihar sent her confidant to ask me about you, 
and at the same time to inforin me of her con- 
dition. You may assure yourself that I said 
nothing but what might confirm the excess of 
your passion for her mistress, and the con- 
stancy with which you love her. Then Ebn 
"Phaher gave hima particular account of all 
that had passed betwixt the trusty slave and 


han. The prmce listened woth all the different” 


emotio » of fear, jealousy, affection, and com- 
passion, which his discourse could inspire him 
with; making, upon every thing which he heard, 
all the afflicting or comforting reflections that 
SO passionate a lover was capable of, 

Phew conversation continued so long, that 
the night was far advanced, so that the prince 
of Persia obliged Ehn Thaher to stay with him. 
The next morming, as this trusty friend return- 
ed home, there came to him a woman, whom 
he knew to be Schemselnihar’s confidant, and 
Immediately she spoke to him thus: My mis- 
tress salutes you, and] am come to entreat you 
in her name to deliver this letter to the prince 
of Persia. The zealous Ebn Thaher took the 
letter, and returned to the prince, accompanied 
with the confidant slave. 

When Ebn Thaher entered the prince of 
Persia’s house with Schemseluihar’s confidant, 
he prayed her to stay one moment in the 
drawing-room. As soon as the prince of Per- 
sian saw him, he asked earnestly what news he 
had? The best you can expect, answered Ebn 
Thaher; you are as dearly beloved as you 
Jove : Schenectvihae’s confidant is m your 
drawing-room ; she has brought you a letter 
from her mistress, and waits for your orders to 
come in, Let her come im, cries the prince, 
with a transport of joy; and, speaking thus, he 
sat down to receive her. 

The prince’s attendants went from him as 
soon as they saw Ebn Thaher, and left him 
alone with their master. Ebn Thaher went 
and opened the door, and brought in the con- 
fidant. The prince knew her, and received 
her very civilly. My lord, says she to him, I 
am sensible of the afflictions you have endured 
since I had the honour to conduct you to the 
boat which waited to bring you back; but I 
hope ths letter I have brought will contribute 
to your cure: Upon this she presented him 
the letter. He took it, and, after he had kissed 
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it several times, he opened it, and read as fol- 
lows: 


A Letter from Schemseluihar to Ali Ebn Be- 


car, Prince of Persia. 


‘ The person who brings you this letter will 
give you a better account concerning me than 
I can do, for I have not been myself since I 
saw you. Being deprived of your presence, I 
sought to divert myself by entertaining you 
with these ill-writ lines, with the same plea- 
sure as if 1 had the good fortune to speak to 
you. 

‘ It is said that patience is acure for all dise 
tempers, but it sours mine instead of sweeten- 
ing it. Although your picture be deeply en- 
vraven in my heart, my eyes desire constantly 
to see the original; and they will lose their 
light if they be any considerable time deprived 
of it. May I flatter myself that yours have the 
same impatience to see me? Yes, I can ; their 
tender glances discovered it to me. How 
happy, prince, should you and Scheinselnihar 
both be, if our agreeable desires were not 
crossed by invincible obstacles, which afflict 
ine as sensibly as they do you. 

© These thoughts which my fingers write, 
and which 1 express with incredible pleasure, 
and repeat again and again, speak from the 
bottom of my heart, and from the incurable 
wound which you have made in it; a wound 
which I bless a thousand times, notwithstand- 
ingthecruel torment J endurefor vour absence. 
1 would reckon all that opposes our love no- 
thing, were I only allowed to see you somes 
timcs with freedom; I would only enjoy you 
then, and what could I desire more ? 

‘Do not imagine that I say more than I 
think: Alas! whatever expressions I am able 
to use, yet Lam sensible that I think no more 
than I can tell you. My cyes, which are con- 
tinually watching and weeping for your re- 
turn; my afflicted heart, which desires nothing 
but you alone ; the sighs that escape me as 
often as [think on you, that is every moment 5 
my imagination, which represents no other 
object to me than my dear prince; the com- 
plaints that I make to heaven for the rigour of 
my destiny; in a word, my grief, wy trouble, 
my torments, which give me no euse ever since 
I lost the sight of you, are witnesses of what 
I write. 

‘Am not I unhappy to be born to love, 
without hope of enjoymg hin whom I love? 
This doleful thought oppresses me so, that I 
should die, were I not persuaded that you love 
me; but this sweet comfort balances my de- 
spa-r, and preserves my life. Tell me that you 
love me always; I will keep your letter care- 
fully, and read it a thousand times a-day: I 
will endure my afflictions with less impatience. 
I pray heaven may cease to be angry at us, 
and grant us an opportunity to say that we love 
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one another without fear; and that we may 
never cease to love. Adieu. I salute Ebn 
Thaher, who has so much obliged us.’ 


The prince of Persia was not satisfied tu read 
the letter once; he thought he had read it with 
too little attention, and therefore read it again 
with more leisure ; and as he read, sometimes 
he uttered sighs, somctimes he wept, and 
sometimes he discovered transports of joy and 
affection, as one who was touched with what 
he read. In a word, he could not keep his 
eyes off those characters drawn by so lovely a 
hand, and therefore began to read it a third 
time. Then Ebn Thaher told him that the 
confidant could not stay, and that he ought to 
think of giving an answer. Alas! cries the 

rince, how would you have me answer so 
Lind a letter ? In what terms shall I express 
the trouble that Iam in? My spirit is tossed 
with a thousand tormenting things, and my 
thoughts destroy one another the same mo- 
ment they are conceived, to make way for 
more; and so Jong as my body suffers by the 
impressions of my mind, how shall I be able to 
hold paper, or a recd * to write. Having 
spoke thus, he took out of a little desk, paper, 
cane, and ink. 

The prince of Persia, before he began to 
write, gave Schemsclnihar’s letter to Ebn 
Thaher, and prayed him tu hold it open while 
he wrote, that, by casting his eyes upon it, he 
might see the better what to answer. He be- 
gan to write, but the tears that fell from his 
eyes upon the paper, obliged him several times 
to stop, that they might trickle down the more 
freely. At last he finished his letter, and, gi- 
ving it to Ebn Thaher, Read it, I pray, says he 
to him, and do me the favour to sec if the dis- 
order of my mind has allowed me to give a 
reasonable answer. Ebn Thaler took it, and 
read as follows : 


Lhe Prince of Persia's Answer to Schemselni« 
hui’s Letter. 


* T was swallowed up with mortal grief when 
I received your letter 5 at the sight of which I 
was transported with unspeakable joy ; and, at 
the view of the characters writ by your lovely 
hand, my eyes were enlightened more sensibly 
than they were darkened, when yours were 
closed on a sudden at the feet of my rival. 
These words, which your courteous letter con- 
tains, are so many rays of light, which have dis- 
pelled the darkness my soul was obscured 
with; they shew me how much you suffer by 
your love to me, and that you are not igno. 


* The Arabians, Persians, and Turks, when the 
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rant of what I endure for you, and th reby 

comfort me in my afflictions. On the . ne 

hand, they make me shed tears in abundance ; 

and, onthe other, they inflame my heart wich 

a fire which supports it, and hinders me to die 

of grief. TV have not had one moment's rest 

since our cruel separation. Your letter only 
gave me some case : 1 hepta sorrow ful silence 
till the moment [ received it, and then it :°- 
stored to me speech. I was buried in a yro- 
found melancholy, but it imspired me with yos, 
which immediately appeared in my eyes and 
countenance. But my surprise, at receiving a 
favour which Thad not deserved, was so great, 
that I knew not which way to begin to testifi 

my thankfulness for it. In a word, after he- 
ving kissed it several times as a valuable pledge 
of your goodness, I read it over and over, and 
was confounded at the excess of my good for- 
tune. You would have me to signify to you 
that I always love you. Ah, though I did not 
love you so perfectly as I do, I could not for- 
bear adoring you, after all the marks you have 
given me of a love so uncommon: Yes, I love 
you, my dear soul, and shall account it my 
glory to burn all my days with that sweet frre 
you have kindled in my heart. I will never 
complain of that brisk ardour with which I find 
it consumes me: And how rigorous soever the 
grief be which T suffer, I will bear it coura- 
geously, in hopes to see you some time or 
other. Would to heaven it were to-day, and 
that, instead of sending you my letter, I might 
be allowed to come and assure you that I dic 
for love of you! My tears hinder me fran 
saying any more, Adieu,’ 


Ebn Thaher could not read those last lines 
without weeping. He returned the letter to 
the prince of Persia, and assured him it want- 
ed no correction. The prince shut it, aad, 
when he had sealed it, he desired the trusty 
slave to come near, and told her, This is my 
answer to your dear mistress ; Fconjure you to 
‘arry it to her, and to salute her in my name. 
The slave took the letter, and retired with Ebn 
Thaher, 

After Ebn Thaher had walked some way 
with the slave, he left ber, and went to his 
house, and began to think in earnest upon the 
wnorous Intrigue into which he found hinseif 
unhappily engaged. He considered, that the 
prince of Persia and Schemselnihar, notwith- 
standing their interest to conceal their car- 
respondence, did manage themselves with »0 
little discretion that it could not be Jong a se- 
cret. He drew all the conscquences from it 


y write, hold the paper ordinarily upon their knee 
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which a man of good sense ought to do. Were 
Schemsclanhar, said he to himself, an ordinary 
Jady, I would contribute all in my power to 
mithe her und her sweetheart happy ; but she 
is the calipl’s favourite, and no man can, with- 
out danger, undertake to displetse him : His 
anger would fall at first upon Schemselnihar ; 
it would cost the prince of Persia his life, and 
I should be embarked in his misfortune. In 
the mean trac, T have my honour, my quiet, 
my family, and my estate to preserve ; Fmust 
then deliver mysclf out of so great a danger 
while T can. 

He was taken up with these thoughts all 
the day ; next morning he went to the prince 
of Persia, with a design to use his utmost en- 
deavours to oblige him to conquer his passion. 
He actually represented to hin what he had 
formerly done mm vain: that it would be much 
better for hin to make use of all his courage 
to overcome his inclination for Schemselmhar, 
than to suffer hiuself to be conquered by it; 
and that his passion was so much the more 
dangerous, as his rival was the more potent. 
In a word, sir, if you will hearken to me, you 
ought to think of nothing but to triumph over 
your amour; otherwise you run a rish of de- 
stroving yourself: with, Schemselmhar, whose 
Jife ought to be dearer to you than your own. 
T give you this counsel as a friend, for which 
you will thank me some time or other. 

The p ince heard Eb Thaher with a great 
deal of impatience, but suffered him however 
to speak out his mind, and then replied to him 
thus: Ebn Thaher, do you think | can for- 
bear to love Schemselnihar, who loves me so 
tenderly ? She is not afraid to expose her life 
for me, and would 5 ou have me to regard mine ? 
No, whatever misfortune befal me, I will love 
Schemselnihar to my last breath. 

Ebn Thaher being oftended with the obsti- 
nacy of the prince of Persia, left him hastily, 
and, going to his own house, recalled to mind 
what he thought on the other day, and began 
to think in earnest what he shoulddo. At the 
same time ayeweiler one of his intimate friends, 

‘ame to see him: this jeweller had perceived 
that Schemsechuhar’s confidant came oftener 
to Ebn Thaher than usual, and that he was 
constantly with tLe prince of Persia, whose 
sicnness Was known to every one, though not 
the cause of it: the jeweller began to grow 
suspicious, and, finding Ebn Thaher very pen- 
bive, he judged presently that he was perplex- 
ed with some important affair, and, fancy ing 
that he hnew the cause, he asked what Schem- 
seluihar’s confidant wanted with him ? Ebn 
Thaher being struck with this question, would 
have dissembled, and told him, that it was for 
a trifle she came so frequently to him, You 
do not tell me the truth, says the jeweller, and 
give me zround to think, by your dissimulation, 
that this triflc is a more important affair than 
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at first I thought it to be. Ebn Thaher, per- 
ceiving that Ins friend pressed him so much, 
says tu him, It is true, that it is an affair of 
the greatest consequence: I had resolved to 
keep it secret, but, since I know how much 
you are my friend, £ choose rather to make you 
my confidant than to suffer you to be in a mis- 
take about it. I recommend it to you to keep 
the secret, for you will easily judge, by what 
I am going to tell you, how important it is to 
keep it. After this preamble, he told him the 
amour between Schemselnihar and the prince 
of Persia. You kuow, continued he, in what 
cstcem I am at court, in the city, and with 
lords and ladies of the greatest quality ; what 
a disgrace would it be for me should this rash 
intrigue come to be discovered? But what do 
Tsay? Should not I and my family be quite 
destroyed 2?) That is the thing perplexes my 
mind ; but I have just now come to such a re- 
solve as I ought to make: I will go imme- 
diately and satisfy my creditors, and recover 
my debts, and, when I have secured my estate, 
will retire to Balsora, and stay till the tempest, 
that J foresee, blows over. The friendship I 
have for Schemselnihar and the prince of Per- 
pia inakes ine very sensible to what dangers 
they are exposed. IT pray heaven to discover 
it to themselves, and to preserve them ; but, if 
their ill destiny will have their amours come 
to the hnowledge of the caliph, I shall, at least, 
be out of the reach of his resentment ; for I 
do not think them so wicked as to design to 
draw me into their own misfortunes. It would 
be extreme ingratitude in them to do so, and 
a sorry reward for the good service I have 
done them, and the good advice I have given 
them; particularly to the prince of Persia, 
who may save himself and his inistress both 
from this precipice, if he pleases: He may as 
casily leave Bagdad as I, and absence will in- 
sensibly disengage him from a passion which 
will only increase while he continues in this 
place. 

The jeweller was extremely surprised at w hat 
Ebn Thaher told him. What you say to me, 
says he, is of so great importance, that I can- 
not understand how Schemselnihar and the 
prince have been capable to abandon them- 
selves to such a violent amour; what inclina- 
tion soever they may have for one another, in- 
stead of yiclding to it, they ought to resist it, 
and make a better use of their reason. Is it 
possible they can be insensible of the danger- 
ous consequences of their correspondence ? 
How deplorable is their blindness ! I perceive 
all the consequences of it as well as you, but 
yon are wise and prudent, and I approve your 
resolution ; that Is the only way to deliver 
yourself from the fatal events which you have 
reason to fear. After this, the jeweller rose 
up, and took his leave of Ebn Thaher. 

Before the jeweller retired, Ebn Thaker 
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eonjured him, by the friendship betwixt them, 
to speak nothing of this to any body. Be not 
afraid, says the jeweller, I will keep this secret 
on peril of my life. 

Two days after, the jeweller went to Ebn 
Thaher’s shop, and seeing it shut, he doubted 
not but he had executed the design he spoke 
of; but, to be sure, he asked a neighbour if he 
knew why it was shut? The neighbour an- 
swered, that he knew not, unless Ebn Thaher 
was gone a journey. There was no need of his 
inquiring farther, and immediately he thought 
on the prince of Persia: Unhappy prince, says 
he to himself, what grief will this be to you, 
when you hear this news ? By what means 
will you now entertain your correspondence 
with Schemselnihar? I fear you will die of de- 
spair! I have compassion on you; I must make 
up the loss that you have of a too fearful con- 
fidant. 

The business that obliged him to come 
abroad, was of no consequence; so that he 
neglected it: And though he had no knowledge 
of the prince of Persia, but only by having 
sold him some jewels, he went straight to his 
house: He addressed himself to one of the 
servants, and prayed him to tell his master that 
he desired to speak with him about a business 
of very great importance. The servant return- 
ed immediately to the jeweller, and introdu- 
ced him to the prince’s chamber, who was 
leaning on a sofa, with his head upon a cushion. 
As soon as the prince saw him, he rose up to 
reccive him, said he was welcome, and entreat- 
ed him to sit down; asked if he could serve 
hin in any thing, or if he came to tell him any 
thing concerning himself. Prince, answers the 
jeweller, though I have not the honour to be 
particularly acquainted with you, yet the de- 
sire of testifying my zeal, has made me take 
the liberty to come to your house, to impart 
to you some news that concerns you. I hope 
you will pardon my boldness because of ny 
good intention. 

After this introduction, the jeweller entered 
upon the inatter, and pursued it thus: Prince, 
1 shall have the honour to tell you, that it is 
a long time since the conformity of humour 
and several affairs we had together, united 
Ebn Thaher and me into strict friendship ; I 
know you are acquainted with him, and that 
he has been employed in obliging you in all 
that he could; I am informed of this from 
himself, for he keeps nothing secret from me, 
nor I from him. 1 went just now to his shop, 
and. was surprised to find it shut: I addressed 
myself to one of his neighbours to ask the rea- 
son ; he answered me, that two days ago Ebn 
Thaher took his leave of him, and other neigh- 
bours, offering them his service at Balsora, 
whither he is gone, said he, about an affair of 
great importance. Not being satisficd with 
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this answer, the concern that I have for whate 
ever belongs to him, determined me to come 
and ask if you knew any thing particularly 
concerning this his sudden departure ? 

At this discourse, which the jeweller ac- 
conunodated to the subject, that he might come 
the better to his design, the prince of Persix 
changed colour, and looked so as made the 
jeweller sensible that he was afflicted with the 
news, [am surprised at what you inform me, 
savs he, there could not a greater misfortune 
befal me: Ah! says he, with tears in his cyes, 
I am undone, if what you tell me be true! 
Has Ebn Thaher, who was all my comfort, in 
whom I ‘a all my confidence, left me ! I can- 
not think of living after so cruel a blow. 

The jeweller needed no more to convince 
him fully of the prinve of Persia’s violent 
passion, which Ebn Thaher told him of; mere 
friendship would not let him sperk so; nuthing 
but love could produce such feeling expres- 
sions 

The prince continued some moments swal- 
lowed up with those inclancholy thoughts ; at 
last he lifted up his head, and, calling one of 
his servants, Go, says he, to Ebn Thaher’s 
house, and ask any of his domestics if he be 
gone to Balsora: Run, and come back quich- 
ly, and tell me what you hear. While the 
servant was gone, the jeweller endeavoured to 
entertain the prince of Persia with indifferent 
subjects, but the prince gave little heed to him. 
He was a prey to fatal grief: sometimes he 
could not persuade himself that Ebn Thaher 
was gone, and at other times he did not doubt 
of it, when he reflected upon the discourse he 
had with him the last time he saw him, and 
the angry countenance with which he left 
hin. 

At last the prince’s servant returned, and 
reported that he had spoke with one of Ebn 
Thaher’s servants, who assured him that he was 
gone two days before to Bulsora. As I came 
from Ebn Thaher’s house, adds the servant, 
a slave well arrayed came to me, and, after she 
had asked me if I had the honour to belon 
to you, she told me she wanted to speak with 
you, and begged at the same time that she 
might come along with mec; she is in the 
outerschamber, and I believe she has a letter 
to give to some person of note. ‘The prince 
commanded immediatcly to bring her in; he 
doubted not but it was Schemselnihar’s con- 
fidant slave, as indeed it wes. The jeweller 
knew who she was, having scen her several 
times at Ebn Thaher’s house. She could not 
have come in a better time to hinder the prince 
from despair. She saluted him, and the prince 
of Persia did likewise salute Schemselnihar’s 
confidant. The jeweller arose as soon as he 
saw her appear, and stepped aside, to leave 
them at liberty to speak together. The con- 
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fidant, after she had conversed some time with 
the pane, took her leave and departed. She 
Jeft him quite another thing than before; his 
cyes appeared brighter, and his countenance 
more gay, which made the jeweller know that 
the good slave came to tell him some news 
thet favoured his amour. 

The jeweller having taken his place again 
near the prince, says to bin, smiling, I see, 
prince, you bave important affairs at the ca- 
hiph’s palace. The prince of Persia was asto- 
nished and alarmed at this discourse, and an- 
swercd the jeweller, Why do you judge that 
Dhiave affairs at the caliph’s nailce : I judge, 
replicd the jeweller, by the slave who is gone 
forth. And to whom think you belongs this 
slave ? replied the prince. To Schemselnihar, 
the caliph’s favourite, answered the jeweller : 
T know, continues he, both the slave and her 
mistre.*, who has several times done me the 
honour to come to ny house and buy jewels. 
Besides, ] know that Schemselnihar keeps no- 
thing scerct from this slave; and T have seen 
her go and come for several days along the 
streets, very much troubled, as 7] thought; I 
hnagined that it was for some affair of conse- 
quence concerning her mistress. 

The jeweller’s words did much trouble the 
prince of Persia. Le would not say so, says 
he to himself, if he did not suspect, or rather 
hnow, my secret. He remained silent for some 
time, not hnowine what to answer. At last 
he began, and said to the jeweller, You have 
told me those things which make me believe 
that you haow yet more than you have ac- 
gquunted me with; it will tend much to my 
quict if Tobe perfectly informed ; 1 conjure 
you therefore not to dissemble with me. 

Then the jeweller, who desired no better, 
eave him a particular account of what had 
passed betwixt Ebn Thaher and himself’; so 
that he Jet him Know that he was informed of 
his correspondence with Schemselnihar ; and 
forgot not to tell him that Ebn Thaher was 
afraid of the danger of being his confidant in 
the matter, which was partly the occasion of 
his retiring to Balsora, te stay there until the 
storm, which he feared, sould be over. Thus 
he has done, adds the jeweller, and Tam sur- 
prised how he could determine himself to 
abandon you in the condition he informed me 
you was in, As for me, prince, T confess I 
aim moved with compassion towards you, 
wad am come to offer you my service; and, 
it’ you do ine the favour to accept of it, I 
engage myself’ to be as faithful to you as 
Ebn Thaher; besides, I promise to be more 
constant. I am ready to sacrifice my honour 
and life for you; and, that you may not doubt 
of my sincerity, I swear by all that ts sa- 
cred in our religion, to keep your secret Invio- 
lable. Be persuaded then, prince, that you will 
find iu me the friend which yuu have lost. 
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This discourse encouraged the prince, and 
comforted him under Ebn Thaher’s absence. 
I am very glad, says he to the jeweller, to find 
in you reparation of my loss: I want words to 
express the obligation Fam under to you. I 
pray God to recoinpence your generosity, and 
Taccept your obliging offer with all my heart. 
Believe it, continues he, that Schemselnithar’s 
confidant caine to speal. to me concerning you ; 
she told me that it was you who advised Ebn 
Thaher to go to Balsora 3; these were the last 
words she spoke to inc, when she went away, 
and had almost persuaded me of it. But do 
not you resent it, for 1] doubt not but she is 
decen ed, after what you have told me. Prince, 
replied the jeweller, I have had thc honour to 
give you a faithful*account of my conversa- 
tion with Ebn Thaher. It is true, when he 
told me he would retire to Balsora, I did not 
oppose his design, but said he was a wise and 
prudent man; and that this may not hinder 
you to put your confidence in me, I am ready 
to serve you with all imaginable zeal, which, 
though you do otherwise, this shall not hinder 
me from keeping your secret religiously, ac- 
cording to my oath. I have already told you, 
replies the prince, that I would not believe 
what the confidant said: It is her zeal which 
inspired her with this groundless suspicion, 
and you ought to excuse it as J do. 

They continued their conversation for some 
time, and consulted together of convenient 
Means to entertain the prince’s correspondence 
with Schemselnihar. They agreed to begin by 
disabusing the confidant, who was so unjustly 
prepossessed against the jeweller. The prince 
engaged to undeccive her the first time she 
returned, and to entreat her to engage herself 
to the jeweller, that she might bring the letters, 
or any other information, from her mistress to 
him. In effect, they agreed that she ought 
not to come so frequently to the priuce’s 
house, because thereby she might give an oc- 

“asion to discover that which was of so great 
importance to conceal.—At last the jeweller 
arose, and, after having again prayed the prince 
of Persia to have an entire confidence in him, 
he retired. 

The jeweller returned to his house, percei- 
ved before him a letter, which somebody had 
dropped in the street. He took it, and, since 
it was not sealed, he opened it, and found it 
conceived in these terms: 


A Letter from Schemseluihar to the Prince of 
Persia. 


‘J am informed by my confidant of a piece 
of news, which troubles me no less than it does 
ie By losing Ebn Thaher, we have indeed 

ost much ; but let not this hinder you, dear 
prince, from thinking to preserve yourself. If 
our confidant has abandoned us through a panic 
fear, let us consider that it is a misfortune 
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which we could not avoid. I confess Ebn 
Thaher has left us at a time when we need 
him most; but let us fortify ourselves by pa- 
tience against the unlooked-for accident, and 
let us not forbear to love one another constant- 
ly. Fortify your heart against this misfortune. 
Nobody can obtain what they desire without 
trouble. Let us not discourage ourselves, but 
hope that heaven will favour us, and that, after 
so many afflictions, we shall come to a happy 
accomplishment of our desires. Adicu.’ 

While the jeweller was conversing with the 
prince of Persia, the confidant had time to re- 
turn to the palace, and tell her niistress the ill 
news of Ebn Thaher’s departure. Schensel- 
nihar immediately wrote this letter, and sent 
back her confidant with it to the prince of Per- 
sia, but she negligently dropped it. 

The jeweller was glad to find it, for it was 
a good way to set him right with the confidant, 
and bring him to the point he desired. When 
he had read it, he perceived the slave, who 
sought it with a great deal of uneasiness, looh- 
ing about every where. He closed it again 
quickly, and put it into his bosom, but the slave 
took notice of it, and ran to him 3 Sir, says she, 
I have dropped a letter, which you had just 
now in your hand; I beseech you be pleased 
to restore it. The jeweller, taking nu notice 
that he heard her, continued his way till he 
came to his house. He did not shut the door 
behind him, that the confidant, who followed 
him, might come ins She accordingly did so, 
and when she came to his chamber, Sir, says 
she to him, you can make no use of that letter 
you have found, and you would make no dif- 
ficulty of returning it to me, if you knew from 
whom it came, and to whom it ts directed. 
Besides, let me tell you, you caunot honestly 
keep it. 

Before the jeweller answered the confidant, 
he made her sit down, and then he said to her, 
Js not this letter from Schemselnihar, and is 
it not directed to the prince of Persia? The 
slave, who expected no such question, blushed. 
The question puzzles you, replies he, but I as- 
sure you, I do not propose it rashly ; I could 
have given you the letter in the street, but I 
suffered you to follow me on purpose that I 
might discourse with you : Is it just, tell me, 
to impute an unhappy accident to people who 
no ways contribute towards it? Yet this you 
have done, in telling the prince of Persia that 
it was I who counselled Ebn Thaher to leave 
Bagdad for his own safety. I do not pretend 
to lose time in justifying myself to you, it is 
enough that the prince of Persia is fully per- 
suaded of my innocence in this matter. ‘I will 
only tell you, that, instead of contributing to 
Ebn Thaher’s departure, I have been extreme- 
ly afflicted at it, not so much for my friendship 
to him, as out of compassion for the condition 
he left the prince of Persia in, whose corre- 
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spondence with Schemselnihar he has discover 
ed to me. As soon as I knew certainly that 
Ebn Thaher was gone from Bagdad, I went to 
present myself to the prince, in whose honse 
you found me, to inform him of this news, ad 
to offer him the same service which he did 
him; and provided you put the same confi- 
dence in me that you did in Ebn Thaher, you 
may serve yourself very well by ny assistance. 
Inform your mistress of what | have told you, 
and assure her that, if T should die for enza- 
ging In so dangerous an intrigue, | will not re- 
pent to have sacrificed nyself for two lovers so 
worthy of one another. 

The confidant, after having heard the jewel- 
ler with great satisfaction, begged him to par- 
don the ill opmion she had conceived of him 
out of the cul she had for her mistress. Pam 
extremely glad, adds she, that Schemseluihar 
and the prince have found you, who are a man 
fit to supply Ebn Thaher’s place. Iwill not fail 
to signify to my mistress the good-will you bear 
her. 

After the confidant had testified to the jew- 
eller her joy to sec him so well disposed to 
serve Schemseluthar and the prince of Persia, 
the jeweller took the letter out of his bosom, 
and restored it to her, saying, Go, carry it 
query to the prince of Persia, and come back 
this way, that I may see the answer. Forect 
not to give him an account of our conversa- 
tion, The confidant took the letter, and car- 
ried it to the prince; who answered it imme- 
diately, She returned to the jeweller’s house 
to shew him the answer, which was thus: 


The Prince of Persia’s Ansucr to Schemsel- 
nihar. 


‘Your precious letter had a great effect 
upon me, but not so great as I could wish. 
You endeavour to comfort me for the loss of 
Ebn Thaher; alas! for as sensible as I am of 
this, it is but the least of my troubles. You 
know my malady, and that it is only your pres 
sence can cure me. When will the time come 
that I shall enjoy it without fear of being de- 
prived of it? O how long does it seem to me ! 
But shall we rather flatter ourselves that we 
may see one another? You command me to 
preserve myself; I will obey, since I have re- 
nounced my own will to follow yours. Adieu.’ 

After the jeweller had read this letter, he 
gave it again to the confidant, who said, when 
she was going away, I will tel] my mistress to 
yut the same confidence in you she didin Ebn 

haher. You shall hear of me to-morrow. 
Accordingly next day she returned with a 

easant countenance. Your very looks, says 
ie to her, inform me that you have brought 
Schemselnihar to what you wished for. That 
is true, says the confidant, and you shall hear 
how I effected it : 1 found yesterday, conti- 
nues she, Schemselnibar expecting me with 
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impatience : I gave her the prince of Persia’s 
letter, and she read it with tears in her eyes ; 
and, when she had done, I saw that she had 
abandoned herself to her ordinary surrows ; 
Madan, said I to her, this 1s doubtless Ebn 
Thaher’s removal that troubles you ; but suffer 
me to conjure you in the na ne of God to tron- 
ble yourself no farther concerning that matter : 
We have found another who offers to oblige 
you with as much zeal and, what is yet more 
Important, with greater courage. Then I spoke 
to leat you, continues the slave, and acquaint- 
ed her with the motive which made you go to 
the prince of Persia’s house: In short, I assu- 
red her that you would mviolably keep the secret 
betwixt her and the prince of Persia, and that 
you was resolved to favour their amours with 
all your night. She seemed to me to be much 
relieved by my discourse. Ah! what obliga- 
tions, says she, are the prince of Persia and 1 
under to that honest man you speak of ! ] must 
sec him, that I may hear from tus own mouth 
what you tell me, and thank him for such an 
unheard-of prcce of generosity towards per- 
sons that he is no ways obliged to concern hime 
self with. A sieht of him will please me, and 
J will not ont any thing to confirm him in 
these good © utiments. Do not feil to bring 
him to ne to-ectrow. Therefore, pray, sity 
go with ine to the palace. 

The confidant’s dtcourse perplexed the 
jeweller. Your mistress, replies he, must al- 
low me to say, that she has not thoucht well 
of what she requires of me. Ebn ‘Thaher’s 
acess, to the caliph gave him admission every 
where 3 and the officers who knew hin, suffer- 
ed him to go and come freely to Schemp»elni- 
har’s palace; but as forme, how dare T enter? 
You see well enough that it is not possible: 
T entreat you to represent those reasons to 
Schanseluaar, which hinder me from giving 
her that satisfaction, and acquaint her with all 
the ill consequences that would attend it: If 
she consider i ever so little, she will find that 
it would expose me needlessly to very great 
danger. 

The confidant endeavonred to encourage the 
jeweller: Believe me, says she, that Schemsel- 
nihar is not so unreasonable as to expose you 
to the least danger, from whom she expects so 
considerable services. Consider with yourself 
that there is not the least appearance of haz- 
ard: My mistress and I are too much interest- 
ed in this affair, to invol\e you in any danger. 
You may depend upon me, and Icave yourself 
to my conduct. After the thing is over, you 
will confess to me that your fear was ground- 
less. 

The jeweller hearkcned to the confidant’s 
discourse, and got up to follow her; but, not- 
withstanding his natural courage, he was sciz- 
ed with such terror, that his whole body trem- 
bled. In the condition you arc in, says she, I 
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recive it will be better for you to stay at 
1ome, and that Schemselnihar take other 
measures to sce you. It is not to be doubted, 
but that, to satisfy her desire, she will come 
hither herself: The case being so, sir, I would 
not have you to go; I am persuaded it will not 
be long cre you sec her yourself. The confi- 
dant foresaw this very well, for she no sooner 
informed Schemselnihar of the jeweller’s fear, 
but she made ready to go to his house. 

He received her with all the marks of a pro- 
found respect. When she sat down, being a 
little fatigued with coming, she unveiled her- 
sclf, and let the jeweller sce such beauty as 
made him acknowledge that the prince of Per- 
bia was excusable in giving his heart to her. 
Then she saluted the jeweller with u graceful 
countenance, and said to him, I am informed 
with what zeal you have engaged in the prince 
of Persia’s concerns and inine; but, without 
tinmediately forming a design to capress my 
gratitude, F thank heaven, which has so soon 
made up Ebn Thaher’s loss. 

Schemselnihar said several other obliging 
things to the jeweller, after which she returned 
to her palace. The jeweller went immediate- 
ly to give account of this visit to the prince of 
Persia, who seid to him as soon as he saw him, 
[ have expected you impatiently. The trusty 
slave has brought me a letter from her mistress, 
but she does not case ne 3; whatever the lovee 
ly ScheimseJnihar says, yet I dare not hope for 
any thing: My patience is at an end ; I hnow 
not now what measures to take 3 I-bn Thaher’s 
departure makcs me despair: He was my only 
support; 1 lost all by lesing him: J flattered 
mysclf with some hopes by reason of his access 
to Schemseluihar. 

After these words, which the prince pro- 
nounced with so much eagerness, that he gave 
the jeweller no time to interrupt him, he said 
to the prince, No man can bear a greater share 
of your afflictions than I do; and, if you will 
have patience to hear ime, you will perceive 
that Iam capable of giving you ease. Upon 
this, the prince held his peace, and hearkened 
to him. I see very well, said the jeweller, 
that the only thing to give you satisfaction, is 
to fall upona way that you may converse freely 
with Schemselnihar; this I will procure you, 
and to-morrow will set about it. You must 
by no means expose yourself to enter Schem- 
selnihar’s palace; you know by experience the 
danger of that: I know a very fit place for 
this interview, where you shall be safe. When 
the jeweller had spoken thus, the prince em- 
braced him with a transport of joy. You re- 
vive, says he, by this charming promise, an un« 
happy lover, who was resolved to die; I see 
that you have fully repaired the loss of Ebn 
Thaher ; whatever you do shall be well done, 
I will leave myself entirely to you. 

After the prince had thanked him for his 
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zeal, the jeweller returned home, and next 
morning Schemselnihar’s confidant came to 
him ; he told her that he had put the prince of 
Persia in hopes that he should see Schemsel- 
nihar esl : Iam come on purpose, answer- 
ed she, to teke measures with you for that end. 
I think, continued she, this house will be con- 
venient enouch for their interview: I could 
receive them very well here, replied he, but I 
think they will bee more liberty in another 
house of mine, where nobody lives at present ; 
I will quickly furnish it for receiving them.— 
Since ube metter ic co, replied the confidant, 
there remairs nothing for me todo, but to make 
Schemselnihar consent t> it. 2 wall vo and 
tell ber, ane return speedily with an answer. 

She wosas Gilivent »5 her promise, and, re- 
turning ts the jeweller, told him that her mis- 
tress would not fail to keep the appointment 
in the evering. In the mean time, she gave 
him a purse of money, and told him it was to 

repore a collation. Ele sent her immediate- 
f te the hcu-e » here the lovers were to meet, 
that -he nit know whither to bring her mis- 
tress sard.v benshe was gone, he went to bor- 
row fou hts friends vessels of gold and silver, 
tapestry, “ich cushions, and other furniture, 
wih which he furnished the house very mag- 
nificently; and, when he had put all things in 
order, he went to the prince of Persia. 

You may easily conceive the prince of Per- 
sia’s joy, when the jeweller told him that he 
came to conduct him to the house he had pre- 
pared to receive him and Schemselnihar: This 
news made hin forget all his former trouble. 
He put ona magnificent robe, and went, with- 
out his retinue, along with the jeweller, who 
led himthrough several by-streets, that nobody 
might observe him, and at last brought him to 
the house, where they discoursed together un- 
til Schemselnshar came. 

They did not stay Jong for this passionate 
lover. She came after evening-prayers, with 
her confidant and two other slaves. One can- 
not express the excess of joy that seized those 
two lovers when thc, saw one another ; it is 
altogether impossible: They sat down together 
upon a sofa, looking upon one another for sume 
time, withovt being able to speak, they were 
so much overjoyed ; but, when their speech re- 
turned to them, they soon made up their si- 
Jence: They expressed themselves with so 
much tenderness, as made the jeweller, the 
confidant, and the two other slaves weep.— 
The jeweller, however, restrained his tears to 
think upon the collation which he brought. 
The lovers ate and drank a little, after which 
they sat down again upon the sofa: Schemsel- 
nihar ashed the jeweller if he had a lute, or 
any other instrument? The jeweller, who took 
care to provide all that might please them, 
brought her a lute: She took some time to 
tane it, and then played, 
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While Schemselnihar was charming the 
ptince of Persia, and expressing her passion 
by words extempore, a great noise was heard ; 
and immediately the slave which the jeweller 
had brought with him appeared all in a fright, 
and came to tel] him that some people were 
breaking up the gate; that he asked who it was, 
but, instead of any answer, the blows’ were re- 
doubled. The jeweller being alarmed, left 
Schemselnihar and the prince to goand inform 
himself of the truth of this bad news. There 
was already got into the court a company of 
nien, armed with bayonets and scymitars, who 
had entered privily ; and, having broke up the 
gate, came straight towards him. Ue stood 
close to a wall for fear of his life, and saw ten 
of them pass without being perceived by them; 
and, finding he could give no great help to the 
prince of Persia and Schemselnihar, he satis- 
fied himself with bewailing them, and so fled 
for refuge to a neighbour’s house, who was 
not yet gone to bed: He did not doubt but 
this unexpected violence was by the caliph’s 
order, who, he thought, had been informed of 
his favourite’s meeting with the prince of Per- 
sia. He heard a great noise in his own house, 
which continued till midnight ; and, when all 
was quict, as he thought, he praycd his neigh- 
bour to lend him a scymitar ; and, being thus 
armed, went on till he came to the gate of his 
own house; he entered the court full of fear, 
and perceived a man, who asked him who he 
was; he knew by his voice that it was his own 
slave. How didst thou do, says he, to avoid 
being taken by the watch? Sir, answercd the 
slave, 1 hid myself in @ corner of the court, 
and I went out so soon as I heard the noise 3 
but it was not the watch who broke into your 
house, they were highwaymen, who, within 
these few days, robbed another in this neigh- 
bourhood: They have doubtless had notice of 
the rich furniture you brought hither, and had 
that in their view. 

The jeweller thought his slave’s conjectures 
probable enough: Le visited the house, and 
saw that the highwaymen had taken all the 
furniture out of the chamber where he recci- 
ved Schemselnihar and her lover: That the 
had also carried off the vessels of gold and aif 
ver, and, in a word, had left nothing. Being 
in this condition, O heaven, cries he, I am ir- 
recoverably undone! what will my friends say, 
and what excuse can I make, when I shall tell 
them that the highwaymen have broke my 
house, and robbed me of all that they gener- 
ously lent me? I shall never be able to make 
up their loss: Besides, what is become of 
Schemselnihar and the prince of Persia ? This 
business will be so public, that it is impossible 
but it must reach the caliph’s ears. He will 
get notice of this meeting, and I shall fall a 
sacrifice to his fury. The slave, who loved 
him, endeavoured to comfort him thus: As te 
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Schemselnihar, says he, the highwaymen pro- 
bly would content themselves to strip her, 
and you have reason to think that she is re- 
tired to her palace with her slaves: The prince 
of Persia is probably in the same condition, so 
that you have reason to hope that the caliph 
will never know of this adventure. As for the 
Joss your fricnds have sustained, that is a mis- 
fortune that you could not avoid. They know 
very well the highwaymen are s0 numerous, 
that they have not only pillaged the house I 
have already spoken of, but many other houses 
of the principal noblemen of the court: And 
they arc not ignorant, that, notwithstanding the 
orders given to apprehend them, nobody has 
‘et been able to seize any of them. You will 
c acquitted by restoring your friends the value 
of the things that are stolen, and, blessed be 
God, you have enough left. 

Waiting till day, the jeweller ordered the 
slave to mend the gate of the house, which 
was broke up, as well as he could: After 
which, he returned to his ordinary house with 
his slave, making sad reflections upon what had 
befallen him. Ebn Thaher, says he to him- 
self, has been wiser than I; he foresaw the 
misfortune into which I have blindly thrown 
myself; would to God I had never meddled in 
this intrigue, which I fear will cost me my life. 

It was scarce day when the report of the 
robbery spread through the city; and there 
came tohishouse agreat many of hisfricndsand 
neighbours to testify their grief for his misfor- 
tune, that were curious to know the particulars. 
He thanked them for their affection, and was 
so much the better satisfied that he heard no 
body speak of Schemselnihar or the prince of 
Persia, which made him believe they were at 
their own houses, or in some secret place. 

When the jeweller was alone, his servants 
brought him something to eat, but he could 
not eat a bit—About noon, one of his slaves 
came to tell him there was a man at the gate, 
whom he knew not, that desired to speak with 
him. The jeweller, not willing to receive a 
stranger in his house, rose up and went to 
speak with him. Though you do not know 
me, says the man, yet I know you, and I am 
come to talk with you about an important af- 
fair. ‘The jeweller prayed him to come in. 
No, answered the stranger, if you please, ra- 
ther take the trouble to go with me to your 
other house. How know jou, replied the 
jeweller, that I have another house? I know 
well enough, answered the stranger, follow 
me, and do not fear any thing: I have some- 
thing to communicate to you which will please 
you. The jeweller went uumediately with 
him; and, after he had considered by tlie wa 
how the house they were going to was robbed, 
te said to him that it was not fit to receive 

um. 

When they were before the house, and the 
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stranger saw the gate half broken down, he 
says to the jeweller, I see you have told me 
the truth,—I will carry you to a place which 
will be more convenient. When he said this, 
he went on, and walked all the rest of the 
day without stopping. The jeweller being 
weary with walking, vexed to see night ap- 
proach, and that the stranger had walked all 
day without acquainting him where he was 
going, began to lose his patience. Then they 
came to a path which led them to the Tigris, 
and, as soon as they came to the river, they 
embarked in a little boat and went over. Then 
the stranger led the jeweller through a long 
street, where he had never been before; and, 
after he had brought him through I know not 
how many by-streets, he stopped at a gate, 
which he opened. He caused the jeweller to 
go in, and then he shut, and bolted the gate 
with a huge iron bolt, and conducted him to 
a chamber, where there were ten other men, 
all of them as great strangers to the jeweller 
as he that brought him hither. 

These ten men received the jeweller with- 
out any compliments. They bid him sit down, 
of which he had great need, for he was not 
only out of breath with walking so far, but 
the fear he was in to find himself with people 
whoin he thought he had reason to dread, 
would have disabled him to stand. They 
waited for their leader to goto supper, and as 
soon as he came, it was served up. They 
washed their hands, obliging the jeweller to 
do the like, and to sit at table with them. 
After supper, the man asked him if he knew 
whom he spoke to? He answereds No, and 
that he knew not the place he was in. Tell 
us your last night’s adventure, said they to 
him, and conceal nothing from us. The jew- 
eller being astonished at this discourse, an- 
swered, Gentlemen, it is probable you know it 
already. That is true, replied they ; the young 
man and the young lady, who were at your 
house yesterday, told it us, but we would 
know it from your own mouth. The jewel- 
ler needed no more to inform him that he 
spoke to the highwaymen who had broke up 
and plundered his house. Gentlemen, says 
he, I am much troubled for that young man 
and the lady; can you tell me any thing of 
them? 

Upon the jeweller’s inquiry of the thieves 
if they knew any thing of the young man and 
the young lady, they answered, Be not con- 
cerned for them, they are safe enough, and 
in good health: Which saying, they shewed 
him two closets, where they assured him they 
were separately shut up. They added, We 
are informed you only know what relates to 
them, which we no sooner came to under- 
stand but we shewed them all imaginable re- 
spect, and were so far from doing them any 
injury, that we treated them with all the kind- 
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ness we were capable of on your account. 
You may secure yourself of the like favour, 
proceeded they, in regard to your own per- 
son, and put all manner of confidence in us 
without the least reserve. 

The jeweller being heartened at this, and 
overjoyed to hear that the prince of Persia 
and Schemselnihar were safe, resolved to cn- 
gage the thieves yet farther in their interest. 
For this purpose, he commended then, flatter- 
ed them, and gave them a thousand bencdic- 
tions. Gentlemen, said he, I must confess I 
have not the honour to know you, yet it is no 
small happiness to me that I am not wholly 
unknown to yous; and I can never be sufh- 
oy grateful for the favours which that 
knowledge has procured me at your hands: 
Without mentioning so great an act of hu- 
manity as that I lately reecived from you, I 
must needs say, I am fully persuaded no per- 
son in the world can be so proper to trust a 
secret with, and none so fit to undertake a 
preat enterprise, which you can best bring to 
a goucd issue by your zeal, courage, and intre- 
pidity. In confidence of these great and good 
qualities, which are so much your due, I will 
not stick to relate to you my whole history, 
with that of those two persons you found in 
my house. 

After the jeweller had thus secured, as he 
thought, the thieves’ secrecy, he made no 
scruple to relate to them the whole amour of 
the prince of Persia and Schemselnihar, from 
the beginning of it to the time he reccived 
them into his house. 

The thieves were greatly astonished at the 
surprising particulars they heard, and could 
not forbear crying out, How! is it possible that 
the young mn should be the illustrious Ali 
Ebn Becar, prince of Persia, and the young 
Jady the fair and celebrated beauty Schemsel- 
nihar ? The jeweller assured them nothing 
was more certain, and that they necded not 
to think it strange, that persons of so distin- 
guished a charactcr should not care to be 
known. 

Upon this assurance of their quality, the 
thicves went immediately, one after another, 
and threw themselves at their feet, imploring 
their pardon, and begsing them to believe 
they would never have offered any violence 
to their persons had they but known who they 
were; and that, seeing they did not, they 
would, by their future conduct, do their best 
endeavours to make some recompence, at 
least, for the crime they had thus ignorantly 
committed. Thus said, and having made pro- 
found reverences, they turned to the jewel- 
ler, and told him they were heartily sorry 
they could not restore to him all that had 
been taken from him, some part being out of 
their possession ; but as for what remained, 
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if he would content himself with his plate, it 
should be forthwith put into his hands. 

The jeweller was overjoyed at the favour 
done him, and, after the thieves had delivered 
the plate, they required of the prince, Schem- 
selnihar, and him, to promise them upon oath 
that they would not betray them, and they 
would carry them to a place, whence they 
might easily go to their respective homes. 
The prince, Schemselnihar, and the jeweller, 
replied that they might rely on their words, 
but, since they desired an oath of them, they 
solemnly swore not to discover them, so long 
as they were with them. With this, the 
thieves being satisfied, immediately set out 
upon performinz their promise. 

By the way, the jeweller being concerned 
that he aan not see the confidant and the 
two slaves, came up to Schemsclnihar, and 
begeed her to inform him what was become 
of them: She answered, she knew nothing of 
them, and that all she could tell him was, 
that she was carried away from his house, 
ferried over a river, and brought to the place 
from whence they were now come. 

Schemselnihar and the jeweller had no far- 
ther discourse; they found themselves at the 
brink of a river, when the thieves immediate- 
ly took boat, and carried them to the other 
side. 

Whilst the prince, Schemselnihar, and the 
jeweller, were landing, they heard a noise, ab 
of horse-cuards, that were coming towards 
them. The thieves no sooner perceived the 
danger, but they took to their oars, and were 
over on the other side of the river in an in- 
stant. 

The commander of the brigade demanded of 
the prince, of Schemselnihar, and the jeweller, 
who they were, and whence they came so late ? 
This frightened thein so at first, that they 
could not speak ; but at length the jeweller 
found a tongue, and said, Sir, I can assure you 
we are very honest people, and that those 
rogues who have just landed us, and are got 
to the other side of the water, ure thieves, 
who, having last night broke open the house 
that we were in, pillaged it, and afterwards 
carried us to an obscure inn, where, by some 
entreaty and good management, we prevailed 
on them to let us have our liberty ; to which 
end they brought us hither. They have re- 
stored us part of the booty they had taken 
from us: At which words he shewed the 
piate he had recovered. 

The commander, not being satisfied with 
what the jeweller had told him, came up to 
him and the prince of Persia, and, looking 
stedfastly at them, said, T ell me truly who is 
this lady? How came you to know her, and 
whereabouts do you live ? 

This demand surprised them strangely, and 
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tied their tongues so much, that neither of 
them could answer ; till at length Schemsel- 
nihar, taking the commander aside, told him 
frankly who she was; which he no sooner 
came to know, but he alighted, paid both her 
and the company great respect, and caused 
two boats to be got ready for their service. 

When the boats were come, he put Schem- 
selnihar into one, and the prince of Persia and 
jeweller into the other, with two of his people 
in each boat: They had orders to accompany 
them whithersoever they were bound. Being 
aboard, the two boats took different routs, but 
we shall at present speak only of that where- 
in were the prince and jewcller. 

The prince, to save his guides trouble, bid 
them land the jeweller with him, and nained 
the place whither he would go. The guides, 
mistaking his orders, stopped just before the 
caliph’s palace, which put both him and the 
jeweller into a mortal fright, though he durst 
discover nothing of the matter; for, althouch 
they had heard the commander’s orders to his 
men, they could not help imagining they were 
10 be delivered up to the gua:d, to be brought 
before the caliph next morning. 

This nevertheless was not the intention of 
the guides; for, after they had Janded them, 
they, by their master’s command, recommend- 
ed them to an officer of the guard, who next 
morning assigned them soldiers to cenduct 
them by land to the prince’s chateau, which 
was at some distance from the river. 

The prince being come home, what with 
the fatigue of his journey, and the affliction 
he conceived at being never likely to see 
Schemselnihar more, fell into a swoon on his 
sofa ; whom, while the greatest part of his 
servants were endeavouring to recover, the 
bial at gathered about the jeweller, and 
begged of him to tell them what had happen- 
ed to the prince, their lord, whose absence 
had occasioned them: such inexpressible dio- 
guiet. 

The jeweller, who was sure to discover no- 
thing to them that was not convenient for 
them to know, told them, that that was not 
a time for such a relativa, and they would do 
better to go and assist their prince, than re- 
quire any such thing of him, at that juncture 
especially. The prince by good fortune came 
to himself that very moment, when thosc, that 
but just before required this history with so 
much earnestness, began now to get at a dis- 
tance, and pay that respect which was due 
from them. 

Although the prince had in some measure 
recovered himself, yet he continued so weak, 
he could not open his mouth. He answered 
only by signs, and that even to his nearest re- 
lations that spoke to him. He remained in 
the same condition tfll next morning, when 
the jewcller came to take leave of him. His 
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answer was only with a wink, and holding 
forth his right-hand ; but when he saw he was 
laden with the bundle of plate the thieves had 
taken from him, he made a sign to his ser- 
vants, that they should take it and carry it 
along with him to his house. 

The jeweller had been expected home with 
great impatience by his family, the day he 
went forth with a man that came to ask for 
him, and whom he did not know: but now he 
wus quite given over, and it was no longer 
doubted but some fatal disaster had befallen 
him. His wife, children, and servants, were 
under continual grief, and lamented him al- 
most night and day: But at length, when they 
caine to sce him again, their joys were so great 
they could hardly contain themselves; yet 
they were still troubled, to find that his coun- 
tenance was extremely altered from what it 
had been before, insomuch that he was hard- 
ly to be known. This was thought to have 
been occasioned by his great futigue, and the 
fears he had undergone, which would not let 
him sleep. Finding himself something out of 
order, he continued within doors for two days, 
and would admit only one of his intimate 
triends to visit him. 

Vhe third day, perceiving himself somewhat 
better, he thought he might get strength by 
going abroad ; aud therefore went to the shop 
ofa rich friend of his, with whom he con- 
tinued long in discourse. As he was rising to 
go home, he observed a woman that made a 
sign to him, and whom he presently knew to 
be the confidant of Schemseluihar. Partly 
out of fear, and partly through joy, he made 
what haste he could away, without looking at 
her; but she followed him, as he very well 
knew she would, the place they saw each 
other in being by no means propcr for their 
interview. As he walked a little faster than 
ordinary, she not being able to overtake him, 
every now and then called out to hin to stay. 
He heard her, it is true, but, after what had 
happencd, he did not think fit to take notice 
of her in public, for fear of giving cause to be- 
lieve that he had been with Schemselnihar. 
In short, it was known to every one in Bag- 
dad that this woman belonged to her, and 
therefore he thought it but prudent to conceal 
his having any knowledge of her. He con- 
tinued the same pace, and at length came to 
a mosque, where he knew but few people 
came: There he entered, and she after him, 
where they had a long converse together, with- 
out any overhearing them. 

But the jeweller and confidant expressed a 
great deal of joy for seeing each other, after 
the strange adventure occasioned by the 
thieves, and their reciprocal concern for each 
other’s welfare, without mentioning a word 
of what related to their own particular per- 
sons. 
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The jeweller would needs have her relate 
to him how she escaped with the two slaves, 
and what she knew of Schemselnihar from the 
time he had left her; but so great were her 
importunities to know from him what had 
happened to him from the time of their un- 
expected separation, that he found himself 
obliged to comply with her. Having finished 
what she had desired, he told her he expect- 
ed she would oblige himn in her turn, which 
she did in the following manner. 

When first I saw the thieves, said she, I 
imagined, before I riehtly considered, that 
they were of the caliph’s guard, who, being in- 
formed of the escape of Schemselnihar, had 
sent them to take away the lives of the prince 
and us all; but, being convinced of the error 
of that thought, 1 immediately got up to the 
leads of your house, at the same time that the 
thieves entered the chamber where the prince 
and Schemselnihar were, and was soon after 
followed by that lady’s two slaves. From 
leads to leads, we came at last to a house of 
very honest people, who received us with a 
great deal of civility, and with whom we lod- 
ged that night. Next morning, after we had 
returned thanks to the master of the house 
for our good usage, we returned to Schemscl- 
nihar’s hotel, where we entered in great dis- 
order, and the rather, because we could not 
learn the fate of the two unfortunate lovers, 
The other women of Schemselnihar were as- 
tonished to see me return without their lady. 
We told them we had left her at a lady’s house, 
one of her friends, and that she would send 
for us when she had a mind to come home; 
with which excuse thy secined well satisfied. 

For my part, Ispent the day in great un- 
easiness, and when night came, opening a lit- 
tle back-gate, I espied a boat driven along by 
the stream. Calling to the waterman, J de- 
sired him to row up the river, and sec if he 
could meet a lady; and, if he found her, to 
bring her along with him. The two slaves 
and I waited impatiently for his return, and 
at length, about midnight, we saw the boat 
coming down with two men in it, and a woman 
lying along the stern: When the boat was 
come up, the two men helped the woman to 
rise, and then it was I knew her for Schem- 
selnihar. I rejoiced so greatly to sec her that 
my joy cannot be expressed. 

1 gave my hand to Schemselnihar to help 
her out of the boat: She had no small occa- 
sion for my assistance, for she could hardly 
stand. When she was ashore, she whispered 
me in the ear in an afflicted tone, and bid me 
go and take a purse of a thousand pieces of 
gold, and give it to the soldiers that had wait- 
ed on her. I did as I was commanded, lea- 
ving her to be supported by the two slaves: 


and, having paid the waterman, shut the back- 
doer. 
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I then followed my lady, said the confidant 
to the jeweller, who was hardly got up to her 
chamber before I overtook her. We undress- 
ed her, and put her to bed, where she had 
not long been before she was ready to give up 
the ghost; in which condition she continued 
the remainder of the night. The day follow- 
ing, her other women expressed a great desire 
to sce her, but I told them she had been 
ercatly fatigued, and wanted rest to restore 
her to her strength. We nevertheless (the 
other two slaves and I) gave her all the assist- 
ance we possibly could, and she reasonably 
expect. She persisted in taking nothing that 
we ollered her; and we must have despaired 
of her life, if I had not at last persuaded her 
to drink a spoonful or two of wine, which had 
a sensible effect on,her: By mere importunity 
we at length prevailed with her to eat also. 

When she came to the use of her speech, 
(for she had hitherto only mourned, groaned, 
and siched)I begged of her to tell me how she 
had escaped out of the hands of the thieves. 
Why should you require of me, said she, with 
a profound sigh, what will but renew my gricf ? 
Would to God the thieves had taken away 
my life rather than preserved it, since thereby 
my misfortunes would have had an end; 
whereas I now do but live to increase my tor- 
ments. 

Madam, replied I, I beg you would not re- 
fuse this favour; you cannot but know that 
unhappy people have a certain, I know not 
what consolation in venting their misfortunes; 
and, if you would but be pleased to relate 
your’s, I doubt not but you would find some 
relief in it. 

Why then, said she, lend your ear to a 
story the most afflicting that can be imagined. 
You must know, when TI first saw the thieves 
entering with sword in hand, I believed that 
the last moment of my life; but dying did 
not then seem so shocking to me, since I 
thought I was to die with the prince of Per- 
sia: However, instead of murdering, two of 
the thieves were ordered to take care of us, 
whilst their companions were busied in pack- 
ing up the goods they found in the house. 
When they had done, and got their bundles 
upon their backs, they went away, and car- 
ricd us along them. 

As we went, one of those that had the 
charge of us, demanded me briskly who I 
was ? I answered, I was a dancer. He put 
the same question to the prince, who replied 
he was a shopkeeper. ; 

When they were come to the place whi- 
ther they were going, new fears came upon 
me, for they gathered about us, and, after 
having considered well my habit, and the rich 
jewels that I was adorned with, they seemed 
to doubt I had disguised my quality. Dan- 
cers, quoth they, do not use to be dressed as 
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you are. Pray tell us truly who you are, said 
they to me; but, when they saw I answered 
nothing, they asked the prince once more 
who he was ? for they told him they plainly 
perceived he was not the person he pretended 
to be. He did not satisfy them much more 
than T had donc; he only told them he came 
to sce the jeweller, who was the owner of 
that house where they found them. I know 
this jeweller, said one of the rogues, who 
scemcd to have some authority over the rest; 
I have some obligations to him which yet he 
knows nothing of, and I take upon me to 
bring him hither to-morrow morning, from 
another house he has ; but you must not ex- 
pect to stir until he come and tell us who 
you are; though, in the meantime, I promise 
you thcre shall be no manner of injury offered 
to you. 
he jeweller was brought next morning, 
as he said, who, thinking to oblige us, as he 
really did, declared to the rogues the whole 
truth of the matter. The thieves no sooner 
knew who we were, but they came and asked 
my pardon, and I believe did the lke of the 
rince, who was shut up in another room. 
Ihey protested to me they would not have 
broke open the jewellcr’s house had they but 
known whose it was. They soon after took 
us, (the prince, the jeweller, and myvelf,) and 
carried us to the river side, where, haying put 
us aboard the boat, they rowed us across the 
water; but we were no sooner landed, than 
a party of the horse-guards came up to us, 
and then the rogues fled; but Itook the com- 
mander aside, and told him my name, telling 
him, withal, that the night before J had been 
seized by robbers, who forced me along with 
them ; but, having been told who IT was, he 
released me, and the two persons that were 
with me, on my account. He alighted, and 
paid his respects to me; and, after having cx- 
pressed a great deal of joy for being able to 
oblige me, he caused two boats to be brought, 
utting me and two of his soldiers, whom you 
lave seen, Into one, and the prince and the 
jeweller, with two others, into the other. 
My guides have conducted me hither, but 
what has become of the prince and his friend, 
I cannot tell. 

I trust in heaven, added Schemselnihar, 
with a shower of tcars, no harm has happened 
to them since our separation; and I do not 
doubt but the prince’s concern for me is 
equal to mine for him. The jeweller, to 
whom we had been so much obliged, ought 
to be recompensed for the loss he has sustain- 
ed upon our account. Do not you therefore 
fail, quoth she, (speaking to me) to take two 
purses of a thousand pieces of gold in each, 
and carry them to him to-morrow morning in 
my name, and, at the same time, be sure to 
enquire after the prince’s welfare. 
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When my good mistress had done speak- 
ing, I endeavoured, 25 to the last article of 
enquiring into the prince’s welfare, to calm 
her mind, which was in some disorder, and 
to persuade her not to yield so much to love, 
since the danger she had but lately escaped 
would be soon brought on again by such an 
indulgence. She bid ine hold iny tongue, and 
do what she had commanded me. 

Iwas obliged to be sileut, and am come 
hither to obey her commands without any 
farther scruple. I have been at your house, 
and not finding you at home, was about to 
have gone to walt on the prince of Persia, 
but did not dare to attempt so great a jour- 
ney. I have left the two purses with a parti- 
alae friend of mine, and, if you will have but 
patience, 1 will go and fetch them immedi- 
ately. 

The confidant returned ‘ate to the jew- 
eller in the mosque, where she had left him. 
She gave him the two purses, and bid him ac- 
cept them for her lady’s sake. They are much 
more than is necessary, said the jeweller, and 
IT can never be enough thankful for so great 2 
present from so good and generous a lady ; 
but I beseech you to acquaint her on my be- 
half, that I shail preserve an cternal remem- 
brance of her bounties. He then agreed with 
the confidant, that she should find him at the 
first place she had seen him at, whenever she 
had occasion to impart any commands from 
Schemsclnihar, or to know any thing of the 
prince of Persia: And so they parted. 

The jeweller returned home very well sa- 
tisfied, not only that he had got wherewithal 
plentifvlly to make up hts losses, but also to 
think that no person in Bagdad could possi- 
bly come to know of the prince and Schem- 
selnihar’s being in his other house when it 
was robbed. It is true, he had acquainted 
the thieves with it, but theirsecrecy he thought 
he might very well el ae on, especially in 
this particular; they, he imagined, had not 
sufficient converse in the world to give him 
any disturbance. Le therefore hugged him- 
self in his good fortune, paid his debts, and 
furnished both his houses to a nicety—Thus 
he forgot all his past danger, and next 
morning sct out to wait on the prince of Per- 
sia. 

The prince’s domestics told the jeweller, at 
his arrival, that he came in a very good time 
to make their lord speak, for they had not 
been able to get a word out of him ever since 
he was there last. They introduced him 
softly into his chamber, and he found him in 
such a condition as raised his pity: He was 
lying upon his bed, with his eye-lids shut ; 
but when the jeweller saluted him, and ex- 
horted him to take courage, he faintly opencd 
his eycs, and looked upon him with such an 
aspect as sufficiently declared the greatness 
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of his affliction. He nevertheless took and 
grasped him by the hand, to testify his friend- 
ship, and he told him, ina faint and weak tone, 
that he was extremely obliged to him for 
coming so far to seek one that was so ex- 
ceedingly nen he and miserable. 

My lord, replied the jeweller, mention not, 
I beseech you, any obligations you have to 
me: I could wish with all my soul, the good 
offices I have endeavoured to do you had had 
a better effect: But at present let us discourse 
only of your health, which I fear you greatly 
injure by an unreasonable abstaining from 
pe nourishment. 

‘he prince’s servants hearing the jeweller 
say this, took occasion to let him know it was 
with the greatest difficulty they had prevailed 
on him to take in even the smallest matter ; 
and that for some time he had taken nothing 
at all. This obliged the jeweller to beg of the 
prince to let his servants bring him something 
to cat, Which favour he obtained with much 
mtercession. 

After the prince had eaten more largely 
than he had hitherto done, through the per- 
suasion of the jeweller, he commanded the 
servants to quit the room, and Icave him 
alone with his friend. When the room was 
clear, he said, In conjunction with my misfor- 
tune that distracts mec, I have been excecd- 
ingly concerned to think of what you have 
suffered on my account; and as it is but just 
Jshould make you what recompence I can, so 
J shall be sure to take the first occasion of 
doing it: However, at present, begging only 
your pardon a thousand times, I must con- 
jure you to tell me whether you have lcarned 
any thing of Schemselnihar since I had the 
misfortune to be parted from her. 

Here the jeweller, upon the confidant’s in- 
formation, related to him all that he knew of 
Schemselnihar’s arrival at her hotel, her state 
of health from the time he had left her, and 
how she had sent her confidant to him to in- 
quire after his highness’s welfare. 

To all this the prince replied only with sighs 
and tears: Then he made an effort to get up, 
and, being assisted by the jeweller, made shift 
to rise: Being upon his ia he called his 
servants, and made them open his wardrobe, 
whither he went in person ; and, having caused 
several bundles of rich goods and plate to be 
packed up, he ordered them to be carried to 
the jeweller’s house. 

The jeweller would fain have withstood 
this kind offer; but, although he represented 
that Schemselnihar had already made him 
more than sufficient amends for what he had 
lost, the prince would be obeyed. The jew- 
eller thought himself obliged to make all pos- 
sible acknowledgments, and protested how 
much he was confounded at his highness’s li- 
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berality. He would have taken his leave, 
but the prince would not Iet him ; and so they 
passed away in discourse good part of the 
night. 

Next morning the jeweller waited on the 
prince again, before he went away, but he 
would not let him stir: He must first sitdown, 
and hear what he had to say to him. You 
know, said the prince, that there is an end 
proposed in all things: Now the end the lo- 
ver proposes, is to enjoy the beloved object 
in spite of all opposition: If he loses that 
hope, he must not think to live. You also 
know that this is my hard case, for, when I 
have been twice at the very point of fulfill- 
ing my desires, J was all A a sudden tore 
from what I loved in the most cruel manner 
imaginable : I had then no more to do but 
to think of death; and I had certainly proved 
my own executioncr, but that our holy law 
forbids us to be suicides. But there is no 
need of such violent means; death will soon 
do its own work in a sure though gentle me- 
thod ; { find myself in a manner gone, and 
that I have not lone to wait the welcome 
blow. Uere he was silent, and vented the 
rest of his passion only in groans, sighs, sobs, 
and tears, which came from hin in great abun- 
dance. 

The jeweller, who knew no better way of 
turning him from his despair than by bring- 
ing Schemselnihar into his mind, and giving 
him some hopes of enjoying her, told him, he 
feared the confidant might be come from her 
lady, and therefore thought it not proper to 
stay any longer from home _ I will let you go, 
said the prince, but conjure you, that, if you 
see her, you recommend to her, to assure 
Schemselnihar, that if I dic, as I expect to do 
every minute, I will bless her with my last 
breath, and love her to the last moment. 

The jeweller returned home in expectation 
of sceing the confidant ; and she came some 
few hours after, but all in tears, and in great 
affliction. He asked her, with great earnest- 
ness, what was the matter? She answered, 
that Schemselnihar, the prince, herself, and 
he, were all ruined. He demanded how? 
Hear the sad news, said she, av it was told 
me just upon entering our hotel, after I had 
left you. 

Schemselnihar had, it seems, for some 
fault, chastised one of the slaves you saw with 
her in your other house; and the slave, en- 
raged at the ill-treatment, ran presently away, 
and, finding the gatc open, went forth; so 
that we have just reason to believe she has 
discovered all to an cunuch of the guard, 
who gave her protection, as we have since 
heard. 

But this is not all; the other slave, her com- 
panion, is fled too, and has taken refuge in 
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the caliph’s palace, so that we may well fear 
she has acted her part in this discovery; for, 
just as 1 came away, the caliph had sent 
twenty of his cunuchs for Schemselnihar, and 
they had carried her to the palace. IF just 
found means to come and tell you this; yct I 
fear no good will come of it; but, above ull, 
I recomend it to you ag a secret: And I 
think it would be most convenient for you to 

o and acquaint the prince with the whole af- 
air, to the end he may be ready on all oc- 
casions, and contribute whut he 1s able to the 
common cause. Saying this, she ran away in 
great haste, without speaking a word inore, 
or staying for any answer. 

What answer, however, could the jeweller 
have made in the deplorable condition he was 
in? He stood still as if he were thunderstruck, 
and had not a word to say. Ile was, nev: .- 
theless, sensible that the affair required e.- 
pedition, and therefore immediately went to 
give the prince an account of it: He address- 
ed himself to him with an air that suffici- 
ently shewed the bad news be brought him.— 
Prince, said he, arm yoursclf with courage and 
patience, and prepare to receive the most ter- 
rible assault that was ever yet made on your 
nature. 

Tell me in a few words, said the prince, 
what it is I must prepare to receive ; for if it 
be death only, I am both ready and willing to 
undergo it. 

Then the jeweller told him all that he had 
Jearned from the confidant : You see, conti-~ 
nued he, your destruction is inevitable if you 
delay. Up, rise, save yourself by flight, for 
the time is precious. You, of all men, must 
not expose yoursclf to the anger of the ca- 
liph, and should much less confess any thing 
in the midst of torments. 

At these words, the prince was almost 
ready to expire throngh grief, afMiction, and 
fear; however, he recovered himself, and de- 
manded of the jeweller what resolution he 
would advise him to take in this unhappy 
conjuncture. The jeweller told him he 
thought nothing more proper than that he 
should immediately taxe horse and haste 
away towards Anbar,®* that he might get thi- 
ther with all convenicnt speed. ‘Take what 
servants and horses you think necessary, 
continued he, and sufler me to escape with 

’OUu. 
: The prince, seeing nothing more adviseable, 
immediately gave orders for such an equipage 
as would be least trouble-ome ; so, having put 
some money and jewels in his pocket, and 
taken leave of his mother, he departed in 
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company of the jeweller and such servant¥ 
as he had chosen, 

They travelled all that day, and the day 
followin:, without stopping, until at Jength, 
about the dusk of the evening, both their 
horses aud themselves benz zreatly fatizued, 
they alighted at an inn to refresh thcuselves. 

Thev had hardiy sat down before they 
found themselves surrounded and assaulted 
by a huge knot of thieves. They defended 
their lives for some time couraveously; but 
at Jongth, the prince’s servants berg all killed, 
both he and the jeweller were oLliged to yield 
at discretion. ‘fhe thieves, however, spared 
their lives ; but, after they had s: ized on the 
horses and bagzaye, they took away their 
clothes and Jeft them naked. 

Being in this condition, and the thieves 
gone from them, the prince said to the jew- 
cer, What is to be done, iny friend, in this 
conjuncture? Llad f not better, think you, 
have tarried in Bacdad, and undergone any 
fate, rather than been reduced to this extre- 
mity? My lord, replied the jeweller, it is the 
decree of heaven that we should thus suffer: 
It has pleased God to add affliction to afflic- 
tion, and we must not murmur at it, but re- 
ceive his chastisements with submission, Let 
us stay no longer here, but go and look out 
for some place where we may be concealed 
and relieved. No, let ine rather dic, said 
the prince, for what signifies it whether 1 die 
here or elsewhere; for die I know I must 
very shortly. It may be this very minute 
that we are talking Schemselnihar is no more, 
and way should I endeavour to live after she 
is dead ? The jeweller at length prevailed on 
him to do as he said; and they had not gone 
far before they came to a mosque, which, be- 
Ing onen, they entered it, and passed there 
the remainder of the night. 

At day-break, 2 single man came into the 
mosque to his devotion. When he had ended 
his prayer, aud was turning to go out, he per- 
ceived the prince and the jeweller, who were 
sitting in a corner to conceal themselves. He 
came up to them, and, after having saluted 
them with a great deal of civility, said, By 
what I perceive, gentlemen, you seem to be 
strangers! The jeweller answered, You are 
not deceived, sir, we have been robbed to- 
night in coming from Bagdad, and are retired 
hither for shelter: If you can relieve us in 
our necessitics, we should be very much obli- 
ged to you, for we know not any body here 
to make our addresses to. The man answer- 
ed, If you shall think fit to come along with 
me to my house, I will do what I can for 


* Anbar is acity on the Tigris, twenty leagues below Bagdad. 
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you. Upon this obliging offer, the jeweller 
turned to the prince, and said in his ear, 
This man, as far as I can perceive, sir, does not 
know us; therefore we had better go with 
him than stay here to be exposed to the sight 
of somebody that may. Do as you please, 
said the prince, I am willing to be guided by 
your discretion. 

The man observing the prince and jewel- 
ler consulting together, thought they made 
some difficulty to accept his proposition ; 
wherefore he demanded of them if they were 
resolved what to do? The jeweller answered, 
We arercady to follow you whither youplease ; 
all that we make a difficulty about, is to ap- 
pear thus naked. Let not that trouble you, 
said the man; we will find wherewithal to 
clothe you, I warrant you; and they were 
no sooner got to the house, but he brought 
forth a very handsome suit for each of them. 
Next, as he thought they must needs be very 
hungry, and have a mind to go to bed, he 
had several plates of meat brought out to 
them by a slave; but they eat little, especial- 
ly the prince, who was so dejected and dis- 
pirited as gave the jeweller cause to fear he 
would die. Then they went to bed, and their 
host left them to their repose ; but they were 
no sooner laid down than the jeweller was 
forced to call him again to assist at the death 
of the prince. He found him breathe short, 
and with difficulty, which gave him just rea- 
son to fear he had but few minutes to live. 
Coming near him, the prince said, It is done, 
and I am glad you are by, to be witness of 
my last words. I quit this life with a great 
decal of satisfaction, but I need not tell you 
the reason, for you know it too well already. 
All the regret I have, is, that I cannot die m 
the arms of my dearest mother, who has al- 
ways loved me with a tenderness not to be 
expressed, and for whom I had a reciprocal 
affection : She will undoubtedly not be a lit- 
tle grieved that she could not close my eyes 
and bury me with her own hands: But let 
her know how much I was concerned at this, 
and desire her in my name to have my corpse 
transported to Bagdad, that she may have an 
Opportunity to bedew my tomb with her tears, 
and assist my departed soul with her prayers. 
Hethen took notice of the master of the house, 
and thanked him for the several favours he 
had received from him, desiring him to let 
his body be deposited with him till such time 
as it should be carried away to Bagdad. Ha- 
ving said all this, he turned aside and expired. 

Next day after the prince’s death, the jew- 
eller took the opportunity of a numerous ca- 
ravan that was going to Bagdad, and arrived 
there some time after in safety. He first went 
home to change his cloaths, and then hasten- 
ed to the prince’s palace, where every body 
was surprised to sce their lord was not come 
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with him. He desired them to acquaint the 
prince’s mother that he must needs speak 
with her immediately ; and it was not long be- 
fore he was introduced to her, whom he found 
in a hall, with several of her women about her; 
Madam, said he to her, with an air that suf- 
ficiently denoted his ill news, God preserve 
your highness, and shower down the choicest 
of his blessings upon you: You cannot be ig- 
norant that it is he alone that disposes of us 
all at his pleasure. 

The princess weuld not give him leave to 
go on, but cried out, Alas! you bring me the 
deplorable news of my son’s death. At which 
words she and her women set up such a hide- 
ous outcry as soon brought fresh tears into the 
jeweller’s eyes. She thus tormented and priev- 
ed herself a long while before she would suf- 
fer the unfortunate messenger to go on. How- 
ever, at length she gave a truce to her sighs 
and groans, and begged of him to continue the 
fatal relation, without concealing from her the 
least circumstance. He did as she command- 
ed; and, when he had done, she farther de- 
manded of him, if her son the prince had not 

iven him in charge something more particu- 
ar? He assured her his last words were, that 
it was the greatest concern to him that he 
must die so far distant from his dear mother ; 
yet he earnestly entreated her, she would be 
pleased to have his corpse transported to Bag- 
dad. Accordingly, next morning at day-break, 
the princess set out, with her women, and 
ercat part of her slaves, to bring her son’s 
body to her own palace. 

The lela having taken leave of her, re- 
turned home very sad and melancholy, to think 
he had lost so good afriend, and so accomplish- 
ed aprince, inthe flower of his age. As hecame 
near his own house, dejected and musing, on 
a sudden lifting up his eyes, he saw a woman 
standing before hin: He presently knew her 
to be the confidant, who had stood there gric- 
ving some time that she could not seehim. At 
the sight of her, his tears began to flow afresh, 
but he said nothing to her; and, going into his 
own house, she followed him. 

They sat down, when the jeweller, begin- 
ning the dismal discourse, asked the confidant, 
with a deep sigh, if she had heard nothing of 
the death of the prince of Persia, and if it 
was on his account that she grieved? Alas, 
answered she, what! is that charming prince 
then dead? He has not lived long after his 
dear Schemselnihar. Beauteous souls! con- 
tinued she, in whatsoever place ye now are, 
ye ought to be pleased that your loves will no 
more be interrupted. Your bodies were be- 
fore an obstacle to your wishes ; but now, be- 
ing delivered of them, ye may unite as closely 
as ye please. : 

The jeweller, who had heard nothing of 
Schemselnihar’s death, and had not observed 
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the confidant was in mourning, through his 
excessive grief that blinded him, was now 
ancw afflicted, to hear this farther bad news. 
Is Schemselnihar then dead? cried he in 
great astonishment. She is dead, replied 
the confidant, wecping afresh ; and it is for 
her I wear these weeds. The circumstances 
of her death were extraordinary, continued 
she, therefore it is requisite you should know 
them: But, before I give you an account of 
them, I beg you to let me know those of the 
prince of Persia, whom, in conjunction with 
my dearest friend and mistress, I shall lament 
as long as I live. The jeweller then gave the 
confidant that satisfaction she desired, and 
after he had told her all, even the departure 
of the prince’s mother to bring her son’s bo- 
dy to Bagdad, she began and said, You have 
not forgot, I suppose, that I told you the ca- 
liph had sent for Schemselnihar to his palace ; 
and it is true, as we had all the reason in the 
world to believe, he had been informed of the 
amour betwixt her and the prince, by the two 
slaves, whom iie had examined apart; now you 
will be apt to imagine he must of necessity be 
excecdingly enraged at Schemselnihar, and 
discover many tokens of jealousy and revenge 
against the prince: put 1 must tell you, he 
had neither one nor the other, and lamented 
only his dear mistress’s forsaking him, which 
he, in some measure, attributed to himself, in 
giving her so much freedom to walk about the 
city without his cunuchs. This was all the 
resentment he shewed, as you will find by his 
carriage towards her, as follows: 

He received her with an open countenance; 
and when he observed the sadness she was 
under, which nevertheless did not lessen her 
beauty, with a goodness peculiar to himself, 
he said, Schemselnihar, I cannot bear your 
appearing thus before me with an air of af- 
fliction: You must needs be sensible how much 
I have always loved you, by the continual de- 
monstrations I have given you of it; and I 
can never change my mind, for even now I 
Jove you more than ever: You have enemies, 
Schemselnihar, proceeded he, and those enc- 
mies have done you ull the wrong they can: 
For this purpose, they have filled my ears with 
stories against you, which have not yet made 
the least impression on me. Shake off then 
this melancholy, continued he, and prepare to 
entervain your lord this night after your ac- 
customed manncr. Ile said many other obli- 

ing things to her, and desired her to step 
into a magnificent apartment, andstay for him. 
The afflicted Schemselnihar was very sensible 
of the kindness the caliph had for her; but 
the more she thought herself obliged to him, 
the more she was conccrned that she was so 
far off from the prince, without whom she 
could not live, and yet she was afraid she 
should never see him more. 
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This interview between the caliph and 
Schemselnihar, continued the confidant, was 
whilst I was come to speak with you, and I 
learned the particulars of it from my compa- 
nions, who were present. But I had no soon- 
er left you, proceeded she, than I went to my 
dear mistress again, and was eye-witness to 
what happened afterwards. I found her in 
the apartment I told you of; and, as she 
thought I came from you, she came up to me, 
and whispering me in the ear, said, I an: much 
obliged to you for the service you have been 
doing me, but fear it will be the last. I took 
no notice of her words, and she said no more 
to me ; but, if I had a mind to say any thing to 
comfort her, 1 was in a place that was not pro- 
per for it. 

The caliph was introduced at night with 
the sound of instruments our women played 
upon, and the collation was immediately ser- 
ved up. He took his mistress by the hand, and 
made her sit down with him on the sofa; 
which she did with that regret, that she expi- 
red some few minutes after. In short, she was 
hardly set down, but she fell backwards, which 
the caliph believed to be only a swoon, and 
so we thought all; but, when we endeavoured 
to bring her to herself, we found she was quite 
gone, which you may imagine not a little af- 
flicted us. The caliph did her the honour to 
weep over her, not being able to refrain from 
tears ; and, before he left the room, ordered 
all the musical instruments to be broke, which 
was Immediately executed. For my part, I 
staid with her corpse al) night, and next morn- 
ing bathed her with my tears, and dressed her 
for her funeral. The caliph had her inter- 
red soon after, in a magnificent tomb he had 
erected for her in her life time, in a place she 
had desired to be buried in. 

Now since you tell me, said she, the prince 
of Persia’s body is to be brought to Bagdad, 
I will use my best endeavours that he shall be 
interred in the same tomb, which may be some 
satisfuction at least to two such faithful lovers. 
The jeweller was somewhat surprised at this 
resolution of the confidant’s, and said, Certain- 
ly you do not consider that this enterprize is 
in a manner impossible, for the caliph will be 
sure never to suffer it. Do not you be con- 
cerned at that, replied she, for you will un- 
doubtedly be of another opinion, after I have 
told you that the caliph has given liberty to 
all her slaves in general, with a considerable 
pension to each for their subsistence ; and as 
to my particular, has honoured me with the 
charge of my mistress’s tomb, and allotted me 
au annual income for my maintenance. More- 
over, you must needs think the caliph, who 
was not ignorant of the amour between Schem- 
selnihar and the prince, as I have already told 
you, will not be a whit concerned, if now af- 
ter her death he be buried with her. 
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To all this the jeweller had not a word to 
say, yet earnestly entreated the confidant to 
conduct him to her mistress’s tomb, that he 
might say his prayers over her. When he 
came in sight of it, he was not a little surpri- 
ned to find a vast number of people of both 
sexcs, that were come thither from all parts 
of Bagdad. By rezson he could not come 
near the tomb, he said his prayers at a distance ; 
and then going to the confidant, who was 
waiting hard by, he said to her, I am altoge- 
ther of a contrary opinion to what I was just 
now, for now I am so far from thinking that 
what you just now proposed cannot be put in 
execution, that you and J need only tell abroad 
what we know of the amour of this unfor- 
tunate couple, and how the prince died much 
about the same time with his mistress, and is 
now bringing up to be buried ; and the perc 
will bring the thing about, and not suffer that 
two such faithful lovers should be separated 
when dead, whom nothing could divide in af- 
fection whilst they lived. As hesaid, so itcame 
to puss; for as soon as it came to be known 
that the corpse was within a day’s journey 
of the city, the inhabitants almost of all sorts 
went forth, and met it above twenty miles off; 
and afterwards marched before it till it came 
to the city ga’e, where the confidant, wait- 
ing for that purpose, presented herself before 
the prince’s mother, and begged of her, in the 
naine of the whole city, that she would be 
pleased to consent that the bodies of the two 
lovers, who had but one heart whilst they liv- 
ed, cspecially during their amour, might be 
buried in the same tomb now they were dead, 
The princess immediately consented; so the 
corpse of the prince, instead of being deposit- 
edin hisown burying place, was luid by Schem- 
selnihar’s side, after it had been carried along 
in procession at the head of an infinite num- 
ber of people of all conditions and degrees: 
nay from that very time, all the inhabitants 
of Bagdad, and even strangers, from such parts 
of the world as honoured the Mahometan re- 
ligion, have had a mighty veneration for that 
tomb, and paid their devotion at it as often 
as Hy bes anit would give them leave. 

This, sir, said Scheherazade, who now per- 
ceived the day begin toapproach, is what I had 
to relate to your majesty concerning the amour 
of the fair Schiempeluilut: mistress to the cas 
liph Haroun Alraschid, and the worthy Ali 
Ebn Becar, prince of Persia. 

When Dinarzade observed her sister the 
sultaness had done speaking, she thanked her 
in the most obliging manner for her enter- 
tainment in a history so exceedingly agreeable. 
If the sultan will be but pleased to let me live till 
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to-morrow, suid Scheherazade, I will also re« 
late that of prince Camaralzuman,* which you 
will find yet more agreeable. Here she stop- 
ped; and the sultan, who could not yet resolve 
on her death, permitted her to go on next 
night in the following manner. 


The Story of the Amours of Camaralzaman, 
Prince of the Isles of the Children of Kha- 
ledan, and of Badoura, Princess of China. 

Srp, said she, about twenty days sail on the 
coast of Persia, there are ands in the main 
occan, called the Islands of the Children of 
Khaledin: these islands are divided into four 
great provinces, which have all of them ver 
flourishing and populous cities, and which 
make together a most potent kingdom. It is 
governed by aking, named Schahzaman ,t who 
has four lawful wives, all daughters of kings, 
and sixty concubines. 

Schahzaman thought himself the most hap- 
py monarch of the world, as well on account 
of his peaceful as prosperous reign. One thing 
only disturbed his happiness, which was, that 
he was pretty old, and had no children, though 
he had so many wives. He knew not what to 
attribute this barrenness to; and what increa- 
sed his affliction was, that he was likely to leave 
his kingdom without a successor. He dis- 
sembled his discontent a long while; and 
what made it yet more uneasy to him, was, 
that he was forced to dissemble. However, 
at length he broke silence ; and one day, after 
he had complained bitterly of his misfortune 
to his grand visier, he demanded of him if he 
knew any remedy for it? That wise minister 
replied, if what your majesty requires of me 
had depended on the ordinary methods of 
human wisdom, you had soon had an answer 
to your Satisfaction; but, as my experienceand 
knowledge are not sufficient to content you, 
I must advise you to have recourse to the Di- 
vine Power alone, who, in the midst of our 
pore which often tempt us to forget 

im, is pleased so to limit our discernment 
that we may apply only to his omniscience 
for what we have occasion to know. Your 
majesty has subjects, procecded he, who make 

a profession of loving and honouring God, and 

suffering great hardships for his sake ; to them 

I would advise you to have recourse, and en- 

gage them by fe to join their prayers with 

your's: it may be, some among them may be 
so justand agreeable to God as to obtain what 
they pray for. King Schahzaman approved 
this advice very much, and thanked his visier 
for it: he immediately caused rich alms to be 
given to every monastery in his dominions : 
and, having sent for the superiors, declared to 





* This word signifies in Arabic, the moon of the time, or the moon of the age, 
+ That is to say, in Persia, king of the time, or king of the age. 
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them his mtention, and desired them to ac- 
quaint their monks with it. 

The king, in short, obtained of heaven what 
he requested; for in nine monthstime he had 
a son born of one of his wives. In return for 
this favour, he sent new alins to the religious 
houses, and the prince’s birth-day was cele- 
brated throughout his dominions for a weck 
together. The prince was brought to him as 
soon as born, and he found him so_ beautiful 
that he gave him the name of Camaralzaman, 
1. e. the moon of the ace. 

I¥e was educated with all the care imagi- 
nable; and when he came to be old enough, 
his father appointed him a governor and able 
pore These distinguished persons found 

im capable of receiving all the instructions 
that were proper to be given him, as well in 
relation to morals, as the other knowledge a 
prince ought to have. When he came to be 
somewhat older, he learned all his exercises, 
which he acquitted himself of with such grace 
and wonderful address, as charmed all that 
sw him, and particularly the sultan his father. 

Having attained the age of fifteen years, 
the sultan, who loved him tenderly, thought 
of resigning his throne <o hitn ; and acquaint- 
ed his grand visier with his intentions. Tam 
afraid, says he, lest my son should lose those 
advantagesin youth which nature and my edu- 
cation have given him; therefore, since I am 
somewhat advanced in age, and fit for a re- 
treat, I have had thoughts of resigning the go- 
vernment to him, and passing the remainder of 
m days in thesatisfaction of seeing him reign; 
I haveundergone the fatigue of'a crown a long 
while, fand think it is now properfor metoretire. 

The grand visier would not offer all the rea- 
sons he could have brought to dissuade the 
sultan from such a proceeding; on the con- 
trary, he agrced with him in some measure. 
Sir, replied he, the prince is yet but young, 
and it would not be, m iny humble opinion, 
wholly adviscable to burden him with the 
weight of a crown so soon. Your majest 
fears, with a great deal of reason, his couh 
may be corrupted: but then, to remedy that, 
does not your majesty likewise think it would 
be proper to marry him? marriage being what 
would keep him within bounds, and confine 
his inclinations : moreover, your majesty might 
then admit him of your council, where he 
would learn by degrees the art of reigning, 
and so be fit to reccive your power so soon as 
you should think proper te bestow it on him. 

Sehahzaman found this advice of his prime 
minister hichly reasonable; therefore sum- 
moned the prince to appear before him at the 
same time that he dismissed the grand visier. 
The prince, who had been accustomed to see 
his father only at certain times, was a little 
startled at this irregular summons ; therefore, 
when he came i ee him, he saluted him 
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with great respect, and afterwards stood, still, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. The sul- 
tan perceiving his surprise, said to him in a 
mild way, Do you know, son, for what reason 
I have sent for you hither? Not I, and it 
please your majesty, answered the prince, 
modestly ; God alone knows how to penetrate 
Learts: I should be glad to know of your 
inajesty for what reason? Why, I sent for you, 
said the sultan, to let you know J design to 
Inarry you: what do you think of it? 

Prince Camaralzaman heard this with great 
uncasiness 3 it quite surprised him, he was all 
ina sweat, and knew not what answer to 
make. After some few moments, however, 
he replied ; Sir, I besecch your majesty topar- 
don me, if I seem surprised at the declara- 
tion you have made to me: I did not expect 
any such proposal to one so young as I am ; 
and, besides, I know not whether I could ever 
prevail on myself to marry, not only on ac- 
count of the troubles wives bring a man, and 
which I am very sensible of, though unmar- 
ried, but also by reason of their many im- 
postures, wickednesses, and treacheries, which 
I have read of in authors. It may be, I may 
not always be of the same mind, yet ¥ can- 
not but think I ought to have time to con- 
clude on what your majesty requires of me. 

Prince Camaralzaman’s answer extremely 
wMlicted his father. He was nota little grieved 
to see what an aversion he had to marriage, yet 
would not call his obedience in question, nor 
make use of his paternal authority : he con- 
tented himself with telling him he would not 
force his inclinations ; and gave him time to 
consider of what he proposed to him; yet 
wished him to remember, that, as a prince de- 
signed to govern a great kingdom, he ought 
to tukhe some care to Icave a successor. 

Schabzaman said no more to the prince ; 
he admitted him into his council, and gave 
him all the reason to be satisfied that could 
be desired. About a ycar after, he took him 
aside, and said to him, Well, son, have you 
thoroughly considered of what I proposed to 
you about marrying last year? Will you still 
refuse me that satisfaction I desire, and let 
me die without seeing myself revive in your 
posterity ? The prince seemed less astonished 
than before; he now briskly answered his fa- 
ther as follows: Sir, I have not neclected to 
consider of what you proposed to me; and, 
upon the whole matter, I am resolved to con- 
tinue the state I am in, without concerning 
myself with marriage. In short, sir, the many 
evils ¥ have read women have caused in the 
world, and the continual mischiefs I still hear 
and observe they do, has been the occasioy of 
my resolution to have nothing to do with 
them; so that, sir, I hope your majesty will 
perdon me if I acquaint you, it will be to no 
purpose to solicit me any farther about that 
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affair. Thus said, and making a low reve- 
rence, he went out briskly, without staying 
to hear what the sultan would answer. 

Now any monarch but Schahzaman would 
have been in a wondcrous passion at such a 
deportment of a son; but he took little notice 
of it, resolving to use all gentle methods before 
he proceeded to force. He communicated this 
new cause of discontent to his prime minister. 
I have followed your advice, says he, but Ca- 
maralzaman is farther off than ever from com- 
plying with my desires. He delivered his re- 
solution in such arrogant terms, that 1] had all 
the occasion in the world for ny reason and 
moderation to keep mc from being in a pas- 
sion. Fathers that desire favours of their 
children, which they nevertheless may com- 
mand, are to blame themselves only, if they 
are disobeyed. But tell me, I beseech you, 
how I shal reclaim this hardy young prince, 
who proves so rebellious to my pleasure. 

Sir, answered the grand visier, paticnce 
brings many things about that before seemed 
impracticable; but it may be this affair is of 
a2 nature not likely to succeed that way. Howe 
ever, in iny judgment, your majesty would do 
well to give the prince another ycar to consi- 
der of the matter; and if, when that is ex- 
pired, he still continues averse to your pro- 
posal, then your majesty may propose it to 
him in full council, ay a thing that is highly 
necessary for the commen good 3 and it Is not 
likely he will refuse to comply with you before 
so grave an assembly, and on so necessary an 
account, whatever he has done before. 

The sultan, who desired so passionately to 
see his on married, thought this long delay an 
age; however, though with much difficulty, 
he at length yielded to the grand visicr’s rea- 
tons, and which he could nowise disapprove. 

After the grand visier was gone, sultan 
Schahzaman went to the apartinent of the 
mother of prince Camaralzaman, to whom he 
had often discovered what an ardent desire he 
had to marry the prince: when he had told 
her, with tears in his eyes, how his son had 
refused to comply with him a second time; 
and that, nevertheless, through the advice of 
his grand visier, he was inclinable to wait yet 
a longer time for his compliance; he said, 
Madam, I know he will Henan more to you 
than me, therefore, { desire you would take 
your time to s to him scriously of the 
matter, and to let him know, that, if he persists 
much longer in his obstinacy, he ill oulire 
me to have recourse to extremities that may 
not be pleasing to him, and which may give 
him cause to repent of having disobeyed me. 

Fatima, for so was the lady called, acquaint- 
ed the ea the first time she saw him, that 
she had been informed of his second refusal 
, to be married, and how much chagrin he had 
occasioned his father on that account, Ma- 
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dam, says the prince, I beseech you not to 
renew my gricf upon that head, for if you do, 
I have reason to fear, in the disquiet 1 am un- 
der, that something may escape me which 
may not altogether correspond withthe respect 
I owe you. Fatima knew by this answer, that 
it was not a proper tine to speak to him, and, 
therefore, deferred what she had to say to 
another opportunity. 

Some considerable while after, Fatima 
thought she had met with a more favourable 
occasion, which gave her hopes of being heard 
upon that subject ; she therefore accosted him 
with all the eagerness imaginable ; Son, said 
she, | beg of you, if it be not very irksome 
to you, to tell me what reason you have for 
your so great aversion to marriage ? If you 
have no other than the badness and wicked- 
ness of some women, there can be nothing 
less reasonable and more weak: I will not un- 
dertake the defence of those that are bad, 
there are a great number of them undoubted- 
ly; but it will be the greatest injustice imaginua- 
ble to condemn all the sex for their sakes: 
Alas! son, you have meta great many bad 
women in your books, who have occasioned 
great disorders, and I will not excuse them ; 
hut you do not consider how many monarchs, 
sultans, and other princes, there have been 
in the world, whose tyrannies, barbarities, 
and crnelties, astonished those that read of 
them, and which I have done myself. Now, 
for one woman that is thus wicked, you will 
meet with a thousand of these tyrants and bar- 
barians ; and what torment do you think must 
a good woman undergo, for such there arc, 
who is matched with any of these wretches ? 
Madam, replied Camaralzaman, I doubt not 
but there are a great number of wise, virtuous, 
good, affable, and generous women in the 
world; and weuld to God they all resembled 
you! But what sticks with me, is the doubt- 
ful choice a man is obliged to make, and of- 
tentimes one has not that liberty neither. Let 
us suppose then, madam, continued he, that 
T had a mmid to marry, as the sultan, my fa- 
ther, so earnestly desires I should; what wife, 
think you, would he be likely to provide for 
me? Probably a princess whom he wonld de- 
mand of some neighbouring prince, and who 
would think it an honour done him to send 
him her. Fair or ugly, good or ill-humoured, 
she must go down; nay, suppose no other 
princess excelled her in beauty, yet who can 
be certain that her temper would be of equal 
goodness; that she would be affable, com- 

laisant, entertaining, obliging, and the like; 

hat her discourse would generally run on 
solid matters, and not on trifles, such as dress, 
adjustments, ornaments, and the like fool- 
eries, which would disgust any man of sense? 
In a word, that she would not be haughty, 
proud, arrogant, impertinent, scornful, and 
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waste @ man’s estate in frivolous expences, 
such as gaudy cloaths, unnecessary jewels, 
toys, and the like long train of magnificent 
follies ? Thus you see, madam, continued he, 
how many reasons a man may have to be dis- 
jets at marriage: Well, but to go farther ; 
et this princess be never so perfect, accom- 
abe and irreproachable with any crimes, 
have yct a great many more reasons not to 
desist from my sentiment, or depart from my 
resolution. What, son, replied Fatima, have 
you then more reasons after those you have 
already brought? Ido not doubt but that I 
shall find wherewithal to answer them, and 
stop your mouth in a word. Very well, ma- 
dum, replied the prince, and perhaps I may 
find wherewithal to reply to your answer. I 
mean, son, said Fatima, that it is easy for a 
prince, who has had the misfortune to marry 
such a wife as you describe, to get rid of her, 
apd take such care that she may not prejudice 
hisestate. Ah! but, madan, replied the prince, 
you do not consider what a mortification it 
would be to a person of so great quality, to 
be obliged to come to an extremity of that 
nature. Would it not have becn better, think 
you, and much more foi his honour and quiet, 
that he had never run such a risk ? 

But, son, said Fatima once more, after the 
manner you understand things, I apprehend 
you have a mind to be the last hing of your 
race, who have nevertheless reigned so long 
and gloriously in the Isles of the Children of 
Khaledan. Madam, replied the prince, for 
my part, I do not desire to survive the hing, 
my fathers; and if I should die before him, it 
would be no great matter of wonder, since 
80 seg, Peat have died before their pa- 
rents: But as for my leaving no successor, I 
am of opinion it is much better to be the last 
of one’s race, than father to a bad prince, or 
husband to a bad wife. 

From that time Fatima had frequent con- 
ferences with her son, the prince, on the same 
subject; and she omitted no opportunity or 
argument to endeavour rooting out his aver- 
sion to the fair sex; bet he eluded all her 
reasonings by such as she could not well an- 
swer, and so continued in the same mind. 

The year ran out, and, to the great regret 
of the sultan, prince Camaralzaman gave not 
the least see of having ch. nged his senti- 
ments. So one day, when there was a great 
council held, the prime visicr, the other visi- 
ers, the principal officers of the crown, and 
the generals of the army, being present, the 
sultan began to speak thus to the prince: Son, 
it is now a long while since I have earnestly 
desired to see you marricd, and I imagined 
you would have had more complaisance for a 
father, who required nothing unreasonable of 
you, than to oppose him so long: But after 
so great resistance on your part, which has 
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almost worn out my patience, I have thought 
fit to propose the same thing once more to 
you in the presence of my council. Now, I 
would have you to consider, that the favour 
I desire, is not only to oblige me, but to com- 
ply with the earnest request of the estates of 
my dominions, who, for the common of 
us all, in conjunction with me, require it of 
you : Declare then, before these lords present, 
whether you will marry ornot; that accord- 
ing to your answer I may proceed, and take 
those measures which I ought. The prince 
answered with so little temper, er rather with 
so much heat, that the sultan, enraged to see 
himself affronted in full council, cried out, 
How, unnatural son! have you the insolence 
to talk thus to your father? lio! guards, 
take him away. At which words, he was 
seized by the eunuchs, and carried to an old 
tower that had nobody in it for a long while, 
where he was shut up, with only a bed, a few 
moveables, some books, and one slave only 
to attend him. 

Camarulzaman, thus deprived of liberty, 
was nevertheless pleased he had the freedonr 
to converse with books, and that made him 
look on this confinement with some indiffer- 
ence. In the evening, he bathed and said his 
prayers; and after having read some chapters 
in the Alcoran, with the same tranquillity of 
mind as if he had been in the sultan’s palace, 
he undressed himself and went to bed, lea- 
me his lamp burning by him all the while he 
slept. 

tn this tower was a well, which served for 
@ retreat to a certain fairy named Maimoune, 
daughter of Damriel, king or head of a legion 
of genics. It was about midnight when this 
Muaimoune came forth silently, to wander a- 
bout the world after her wonted custom: She 
was surprised to see a light in prince Cama- 
ralzaman’s chamber. She entered there, and, 
without stopping at the slave who lay at the 
door, approached the bed, whose magnificence, 
though very great, she did not so much won- 
der at, as that there should be a man in it. 

Prince Camaralzaman had but half covered 
his face with the bed-cloaths, by which Mai- 
moune could perceive he was the finest young 
man she had seen in all her rambles through 
the world. What beauty, or rather what 
prodigy of beauty, said she within herself, 
wil] this youth appear, when his so well-form- 
ed eye-lids shall be open? What crime can 
he have committed to deserve being treated 
thus rigorously? She could not forbear admi- 
ring the prince, till, at length, having kissed 
him gently on both checks, and in the middle 
of the fore-head, without waking him, she laid 
the bed-cloaths in the ordcr they were in be- 
fore, and took her flight into the air. As she 
mounted to the middle region, she heard a 
great clapping of wings, which made her fly 
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towards that side; and when she approached, 
she saw the genie that made the noise, but it 
was one of those that are rebellious to God. 
As for Maimoune, she belonged to that class 
whom the great Solomon forced to_ conform. 

This genie, whose name was Danhasch, 


and son of Schamhourasch, knew Maimoune,- 


but did not dare to take notice of her, in that 
he was sensible how much power she had over 
him, by her submission to the Almighty. He 
would fain have avoided her, but she was so 
near him, he must either fight or yield. 

Brave Maimoune, said Danhasch, in the 
tone of a supplicant, swear to me in the name 
of the great power, that you will not hurt me, 
and I swear also, on my part, not to do you 
any harm. 

Cursed genie, replied Maimoune, what hurt 
canst thou do me? If fear thee not; but, as 
thou hast desired that favour of me, I will 
swear not to do thee any harm. Tell me, 
then, wandering spirit, whence thou comest, 
what thou hast scen, and what mischief thou 
hast done this night? Fair lady, answered 
Denhasch, you meet me in a good time to 
hear something that is very wonderful. 


The History of the Princess of China. 


I AM come from the utmost limits of China, 
which look upon the last islands of this he- 
misphere.—But, charming Maimoune, said 
Danhasch, who trembled at the sight of this 
fairy, insomuch that he could hardly speak, 
romise me at least you will forgive ne, and 
et me go on in my way after I have satisfied 
your demands. Go on, go on, cursed eae 
replied Maimoune, go on and fear nothing. 
Dost thou think I am as perfidious an elf as 
thyself, and that I am capable of breaking the 
serious oath I have made? No, you may de- 
pend on my promise, but be sure ae no- 
thing but what is true, or I shall clip your 
wings, and treat you as you descrve. 
Danhasch, a little heartened at the words 
of Maimoune, said, My dear lady, I will tell 
you nothing but what is excecding truc, if 
ou will but have the goodness to hear me. 
ou must know then, the country of China, 
from whence I am come, is one of the largest 
and most powerful kingdoms of the earth, on 
which depend the utmost islands of this he- 
misphere, as I have already told you. The 
king of this country is at present Gaiour, who 
has a daughter the finest woman that ever 
the sun saw. Neither you nor I, nor your 
class nor mine, nor all mankind together, have 
expressions lively enough to giveasufficient de- 
scription of this bright lady. Her hair is brown, 
and of so grcat a length, that it reaches far be- 
Jow her feet. Her forehead is as smooth as 
the best polished mirror, and of admirable 
symmetry. Her eyes are black, sparkling, and 
full of fire. Her nose is neither too leng nor 
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too short; and her mouth small and vermil- 

lion. Her teeth are like two rows of pearls, 

and surpass the finest of that sort for white- 

ness. When she moves her tongue, she forms 

a sweet and most agreeable voice; and ex- 

presses herself in such proper terms as suffi- 

ciently vindicate the vivacity of her wit. The 

whitest marble or alabaster is not faircr than 
her neck. In a word, by this perfect sketch, 

you may guess there is no beauty like to ex- 
ceed her in the world. Any one that did not 
know the king, or father of this incomparable 
princess, would be apt to imagine, from the 

great respect and kindness he shews her, that 

he was in love with his daughter. Never did 

lover do more for a mistress the most endear- 

ing, than he has been seen to do for her: In 
a word, never was jealousy more watchful 

over one than he i3 over her; and to the 

end, her retreat, which he has resolved on, 
may not secm irksome to her, he has built 
seven palaces for her, the most uncommon 
and magnificent that ever were known. The 
first palace is of rock crystal, the second 
of brass, the third of fine steel, the fourth of 
another sort of brass more valuable than the 
foregoing, the fifth of touchstone, the sixth 
of silver, and the seventh of massy gold. He 
has furnished these palaces most sumptuously, 
and after a most unheard-of manner, with a 
matter not much unlike that they are built 
of. He has filled the gardens with parterres 
of grass and flowers, intermixed with all man- 
ner of water-works, such as jets-d’eau, canals, 
cascades, and the like. Then you have great 
groves of trecs, where the eye is lost in pros- 
pect, and the sun never enters. King Gaiour, 
ina word, has made it appear that his pater- 
nal love exceeds all those of any other kind 
whatsoever. 

Now, upon the fame of this incomparabie 
princess’ beauty, the most powerful neighbour- 
ing kings sent their ambassadors to request 
her in marriage. 

The king of China received them all in a 
most obliging manner; but, as he resolved not 
to marry his daughter without her conscnt, so, 
as she did not like any of them, they were 
forced to return as they came, after having 
received great honours and civilitics. 

Sir, said the princess to the king her father, 
you have a mind to marry me, and think to 
oblige me by it; but where shall I find such 
stately palaces and delicious gardens as I have 
with your majesty ? Under your good pleasure 
I am unconstrained in all things, and have the 
same honours done me that are paid to your 
own person. These are advantages I cannot 
expect to find any where else; to whatsoever 
husband I should give myself, men love ever 
to be masters, and I do not care to be com- 
manded. 

After divers more embassies on the same 
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occasion, there came one from the most rich 
and potent king that had hitherto sent. This 
prince the king of China recommended to his 
daughter as a husband, both advantageous and 
proper for her: Yet him she refused for the 
game reasons as before; and begged of her 
father to dispense with her on that account. 
He pressed her to hearken to him; but, in- 
prt of complying, she lost all the respect and 
duty that were due to him. Sir, said she, in a 
great rage, trouble me no more with any talk 
of marriage, unless you would have me bu 
this poniard into my bosom to deliver myself 
from your importunities. The king at this, 
being greatly enraged, said, in a mighty pas- 
sion, Daughter, you are mad, and I must use 
you as such; in a word, he had her shut up in 
a certain apartment of one of the seven palaces, 
and allowed her only ten old women to wait 
upon her, and keep her company, the chief 
whereof had been her nurse. And to the end, 
that the kings who had sent embassies to him 
on this account might not think any more of 
her, he dispatched envoys to them severally, 
to Jet them know how averse his daughter was 
to marriage; and, as we did not doubt but she 
was really mad, he gave them in charge to 
make known in every court, that, if there were 
any physician that would undertake to come 
and cure her, lic should, if he succeeded, have 
her for his pains. 

Fair Maimoune, said Danhasch, all is true 
that I have told you; and J, for my part, bave 
not failed to go every day regularly to con- 
template this incomparable beauty, whom I 
should be very far from doing any harm to, 
notwithstanding my natural bent that way. 
Now I would have you go and see her, con- 
tinued he ; I will assure you it would be worth 
your while, and do not doubt but you would 
think yourself obliged to me for the sight, 
when you come to find Iam no jiar; I am 
ready to wait on you as a guide, and you may 
command me as soon as you please. 

Instead of answering Danhasch, Maimoune 
burst out into a violent laughter, which lasted 
for some time ; and Danhusch, not knowing 
what might be the occasion of it, was vot a 
little astonished. When she had laughed her 
laugh out, she cricd, Good, good, very good, 
you would beve me then believe all you have 
told me: I thought you designed to entertain 
me with something surprising and extraordi- 
nary, and you have been talking all this while 
vf adriveller. Ah! fye, fye, what would you 
say if you had seen the fine prince that I am 
just come from seeing, and whom [I love with 
@ passion equal to his desert? I am confident 
you would soon give up the bell, and not com- 
pare your’s with my choice. Agrecable Mai- 
moune, replied Danhasch, may I presume to 
ask you how this prince is called ? Know, an- 
awered Maimaqune, he has had an accident 
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happened to him much like that of your prine 
cess. The king his father would needs have 
married him against his will; but, after many 
importunities, he frankly told the old gentle- 
man he would have nothing to do with a wife. 
This occasioned him to be confined in an old 
tower where I make my residence, and whence 
I came but just now from admiring him. 

I will not absolutely contradict you, my 
pretty lady, replied Danhasch, but you must 
give me leave to be of opinion, till I have seen 
the prince, that no mortal upon earth can 
come near the beauty of my princess. Hold 
thy tonguc, cursed spirit, replied Maimounc, 
I tell thee once more, tl.at can never be. 
will not contend with you, said Danhasch, 
but the way to be convinced, is to accept of 
the proffer I make you to go and see my prin- 
cess, and after that, I will go with you to your 
prince. There is no nced I should take such 
pains, replied Maimoune, there is another way 
to satisfy us both; and that is, for you to bring 
your princess, and place her at the prince’s 
bed-side; by this means, it will be easy for us 
to compare them together, and see which is 
the handsomest. Danhasch consented to what 
Maimounce had proposcd, and was resolved to 
sct out iinmediately for China upon that er- 
rand; but Maimoune drew him aside, and 
told him, she must first shew him where the 

lace was whither he was to bring the princess. 

hey flew together to the tower, and when 
Maimoune had shewn whither he was to come, 
she cried, Go now, fetch your princess, and do 
it quickly, for you shal] find me here. 

Danhasch left Maimoune, and flew towards 
China, whence he soon returned with incre- 
dible speed, bringing the fair princess along 
with him asleep. Maimoune received him, 
and introduced him into the chamber of prince 
Camaralzaman, where they together placed 
the princess by the prince’s side. 

When the prince and the princess were thus 
laid tegether, all the while asleep, there arose 
a great contest between the genie and the 
fairy about the preference of their beauty. 
They were some time admiring and compa- 
ring them, but at length Danhasch broke 
silence, and said to Maimoune, You see, and 
1 have already told you, my princess was hand- 
somer than your prince ; now I hope you are 
convinced of it. How convinced of it, repli- 
ed Maimoune, { am not convinced of it; and 
you must be blind if you cannot see that my 
prince has the better of the comparison. The 
princess is fair, I do not deny it; but if you 
compsre them together without prejudice, you 
will quickly see the difference. Though I 
should compare them never so often, said 
Danhasch, 1 could never change my opinion: 
I saw what I sce now at first sight, and time 
will not be able to make me see more: Howe 
ever, this shal] not hinder my yielding to you, 
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charming Maimoune, if you desire it. Would 
J have you yield to me as a favour! I scorn 
it, said Maimoune, I would not receive a fa- 
your at such a wicked genie’s hands; I refer 
the matter to an arbitrator, and if you will 
not consent, I shall get the better by your re- 
fusal, 

Danhasch, who ever had a great deal of 
complaisance for Maimoune, immediately gave 
his consent, which he had no sooner done, 
but Maimoune stamping with her foot, the 
earth opened, and out came a hideous, hump- 
backed, blind, and lame genie, with six horns 
on his head, and claws on his hands and feet: 
As soon as he was come out, and the earth 
had closed up, he perceiving Maimoune, cast 
himself at her feet, and then, rising up on one 
knee, asked what she would please to have 
with him? Rise, Cascheasch, said Maimoune, 
I caused you to come hither to determine a 
difference between me and that cursed Dan- 
hasch there. Look on that bed, and tell me, 
without partiality, which is the handsomest 
of those two that lie there asleep, the young 
man or the young lady? Cascheasch looked on 
the prince and princess with great attention, 
admiration, carl surprise ; and after he had 
considered them a good while, without being 
able to determine whether was the handsomer, 
he turned to Maimoune, and said, Madam, I 
must needs confess I should deceive you, and 
betray myself, if I pretended to say one was 
a whit handsomer than the other: The more 
I examine them, the more it seems to me each 
possesses, in a sovereign degree, the beauty 
which is betwixt them; and if one has not 
the least defect, how can the other have any 
advantage? But if either has any thing amiss, 
it will be better discovered when they are 
awake, than now when they are asleep. Let 
them then be awaled one after another; and 
that person who shall express most love for 
the other, by ardour, eagerness, and passion, 
thall be deemed to have least beauty. 

This proposal of Cascheasch’s pleased equal- 
ly both Maimoune and Danhasch. Maimoune 
then changed herself into a flea, and Icaped 
on the prince’s neck, where she stung him so 
smartly, that he awoke, and put up his hand to 
the place; but Maimoune skipped away as 
soon as she had done, and resumed her pris- 
tine forin, which, like those of the two genies, 
‘was invisible, the better to observe what he 
would do, 

In drawing back his hand, the prince chan- 
ced to let it fall on that of the princess of 
China. He opened his eyes, and was excecd- 
ingly surprised to find a lady lying by him; 
nay, @ lady of the greatest beauty. He raised 
his head, and leaned on his elbow, the better 
to consider. Her blooming youth, and incom- 
parable beauty, fired him in a moment; of 
avhich flame he had never yet been sensible, 
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and from which he had even hitherto puarded 
himself with the greatest application. 

Love seized on his heart in the most lively 
manner, insomuch that he could not help cry- 
ing out, What beauty is this? What charms? 
O my heart! O my soul! In saying which, 
he kissed her forehead, both her cheeks, and 
her mouth, with so little caution, that she had 
certainly been awaked by it, had not she slept 
sounder than ordinary through the enchant- 
ment of Danhasch. 

How, my pretty lady, said the prince, do 
you not awake at these testimonies of love 
given you by prince Camaralzaman ? whoso- 
ever you are, I would have you to know he is 
not unworthy of your affection. He was going 
to awake her at that instant, but refrained 
himself all of as idden. Is not this she, said 
he, that the sultan my father would have had 
me marry? He was in the wrong not to let 
me see her sooner. Had he so done, I should 
not have offended him by my disobedience, 
nor would he have had any occasion to use 
me as he has done. 

The prince began to repent sincerely of the 
fault he had committed, and was once more 
upon the point of awaking the princess of 
China. It may be, said he withm himself, 
the sultan my father has a mind to surprise 
me, and has sent this young lady to try if 1} 
had really that aversion for marriage which I 
a Who knows, but, having thus laid 
ier in the way, he is hid behind the hangings, 
to take an Loans to appear, and make 
me ashamed of my dissimulation? This se- 
cond crime would be yet much greater than 
my first. Upon the whole matter, I will con- 
tent myself with this ring, which willatany time 
create In me a remembrance of this dear lady. 

He then gently drew off a fine ring the prin- 
cess had on her finger, and immediately puc 
on one of his own in the place. After this, 
he turned his back, and was not long before 
he fell into a profounder sleep than before, 
through the enchantment of the genies. 

As soon as prince Camaralzaman was sound 
asleep, Danhasch transformed himself into a 
flea likewise in his turn, and went and bit the 
princess so rudely on the lower hip, that she 
forthwith awoke, started, and clapped herself 
upon her breech, and, opening her eyes, was 
not a little surprised to see a man lying by her. 
From surprise she proceeded to admiration, 
and from admiration to a real joy, which she 
conceivedat finding him so beautiful and young. 

What ! cried she, is it you the hing my fa- 
ther has designed me for a husband? 1 am in- 
decd most unfortunate for not knowing it be- 
fore, for then I should not have put my lord 
and father in a rage, nor been so long depri- 
ved of a husband whom I cannet forbear lov- 
ing with all my heart. Wake then, wake, my 
dear love! proceeded she, for it does not sure 
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become a man that is married to sleep so 
soundly the first night of his nuptials. So say- 
ing, she took prince Camaralzaman by the arm, 
and shook him so violently as had been enough 
to ‘have awaked the ‘profoundest sleeper, had 
not Maimoune at that instant increased his 
sleep, and augmented his enchantment. She 
renewed this shaking several times, ‘and find- 
ang it did not awake him, she cried out, What 
fis come to thee, my dear? what jealous rival, 
envying thy happiness and mine, has had re- 
course to magic, to throw thee into this pro- 
found and insurmountable drowsiness, from 
whence I think thou wilt never recover ? Then 
she snatched his hand, and, kissing it eagerly, 
perceived he had a ring upon his finger which 
greatly resembled her’s, and which she found 
to be her own. So soon as she saw she had 
another upon her finger instead of it, she could 
not comprehend how this exchange could be 
made; but yet she did not doubt but it was 
a certain token of their marriage. At Icngth, 
being tired with her fruitless endeavours to 
awake the prince, yet well assured he could 
not escape her when he awoke, she said, Since 
I find it is not in ny power to awake thee, I 
will not trouble myself any farther about it, 
but bid thee good night, aud so compose my- 
self to rest. At these words, after having 
on him a hearty hits on the cheeks and 
ips, she turned her buck, and went again to 
sleep. 

When Maimoune saw that she could now 
a without fear of awaking the princess, 
she cried to Danhasch, Ah, cursed genie! 
dost thou not now sce what thy contest is to 
come to? Art thou not now convinced how 
much thy princess is inferior to my prince in 
charms? At this she turned to Cascheasch, 
and, after having thanked him for his trouble, 
bid him, in conjunction with Danhasch, take 
the princess, and convey her back again to 
her bed, from whence he had taken her. 
Danhasch and Cascheasch did as they were 
ny and Maimounc retired to her 
well. 

Prince Camaralzaman waking next morn- 
ing, looked to sec if the lady was by him whom 
he had seen the night before ; but, when he 
found she was gone, he cried out, I thought 
indeed this was a trick the king my father de- 
signed to play me. Iam obliged to him for 
the favour, yet have fairly escaped his trap. 
‘Then he awakcd the slave, who was still asleep, 
aid bid him come and dress him. The slave 
brought a bason of water, and after he had 
washed and said his prayers, he took a book 
and fell a reading. 

After those ordinary exercises, he called 
the slave, and said to him, Come hither, and 
look you do not tell me a lie. How came 
the lady hither who lay with me to-night, 
and who brought her? 
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My lord, answered the slave, with great 
astonishment, I know not what lady your 
highness speaks of. I speak, said the prince, 
of her that came hither and lay with me to- 
night, or rather, that was brought for that 
purpose. My lord, replied the slave, I know 
of no such lady ; and if there were any such, 
how should she come in without my know- 
ledge, since I lay at the door? 

e you in the contrivance then, villain, 
replied the prince? Slave, you lie, for there 
was a lady here. In saying these words, he 
gave him a box on the car, pushed him along 
upon the ground, and then stamped upon him 
for some time, till at length, taking the well- 
rope, and tying it under his arms, he plunged 
him several times into the water. I will 
drown thee, wretch, cried he, if thou dost not 
tell me speedily who this lady was, and who 
brought her. 

The slave, half dead, said within himself, 
Doubtless my lord the prince must have lost 
his senses through grief, and I shall not know 
how to escape being murdered by hii if I do 
not tell him a lie. My lord, then cried he in 
an humble and suppliant tone, I beseech your 
highness to spare my life, and I will tell you 
how the matter is. 

Then the prince drew the slave up, and 
pressed him to begin. As soon as he was 
out of the well, My lord, said he, trembling, 
your highness may perceive it is not proper 
for me to relate any thing to you in this con- 
dition ; I beg you to give me Icave to go und 
change my clothes, and I will satisfy you all 
Yam able. Do it then quickly, said the prince, 
and be sure you conccal nothing ; for if you 
do, you must expect the worst of usage. 

The slave being at liberty, went out, and 
having locked the door upon the prince, ran 
to the palace in the pickle he was in. The 
king was at that time in discourse with his 
prime visier, to whom he had just related the 
agonies he had undergone that night on ac- 
count of his son’s disobedience. 

The wise minister endeavoured to comfort 
his master, by telling him he did not doubt 
but the prince would soon be reduced to obe- 
dience. Sir, said he, your majesty need not 
repent of having used your son after this rate ; 
I dare proinise it will contribute towards re- 
claiming him. Have but patience to let him 
continue a while in prison, and no doubt his 
heat of youth will abate, and he will submit 
entirely to your pleasure. 

The grand visier had just made an end of 
speaking, when the slave came in, and cast 
himself at king Schahzaman’s feet. My lord, 
said he, I am very sorry to be the messenger 
of ill news to your majesty, which I know 
must create you fresh affliction. ° My lord, 
the prince is distracted ; he fancies a fine lady 
has lain with him all night, and has used me 
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thus ill for questioning it. Then he proceed- 
ed to tell all the particulars of what prince 
Camaralzaman had said to him. 

The king, who did not expect to hear any 
thing of this kind, said to the prime minister, 
Now you see how much you are mistaken in 
the remedy of a prison. This is very differ- 
ent from what hopes you gave me just now: 
run immediately and see what is the matter, 
and come and give me a speedy account. 

The grand visier obeyed ; and, coming into 
the prince’s chamber, he found him sitting on 
his bed in good temper, and with a book in 
his hand, which he was reading. 

After mutual salutations, the visier sat down 
by him, and said, My lord, I would willingly 
have a slave of yours punished, who has come 
to frighten the king your father with news that 
has put him under great disturbance. 

Wiat news is that, replied the prince, that 
could give my father so great uneasiness? I 
have much greater cause to complain of that 
slave. 

My lord, answered the visier, God forbid 
that the news should be truce which he has 
told your father concerning you, and which 
indeed I myself find to he false, by the good 
temper I observe you in, and which I pray 
God to continue. It may be, replied the 
prince, he did not make himself well under- 
stood: but since you are coine, who ought 
to know something of the matter, give me 
leave to ask you, who was that lady that lay 
with me last nicht ? 

The grand visier was almost struck dumb 
at this demand: however, he recovered him- 
self, and said, My lord, be not surprised at 
the confusion IT was under upon your ques- 
tion. Is it possible, think you, my lord, any 
lady or other person in the world should pe- 
netrate by night into this place, without en- 
tering at the dugr, and walking over thc bell 
of your slave ? I beseech vou, my lord, meecle 
lect yourself, and you will find this is only 
a dream wiich has made this impression on 
you. 

I give no ear to what you say, said the 
prince, In an angry and high tone; J must 
know of you absolutely what is become of 
this lady; and if you scruple to obey me, I 
am in a place where I shall soon be able to 
force you to tell me. 

At these stern words the grand visier began 
to be under greatcr confusion than before, 
and was thinking how to get away the best 
he could. He endeavoured to pacify the prince 
by good words, and begged of him, m the 
most humble manner, to tell him if he had 
seen this lacy ? 

Yes, yes, answered the prince, I have seen 
her, and ain very well satisfied you sent her 
to tempt me. She played the part you had 
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given her admirably well, for I could not get 
a word out of her. She pretended to be 
asleep ; but I was no sooner got into a slum- 
ber than she rose and ieft me. You know 
all this as well as I; for I do not doubt but. 
she has been to make her report of her dex- 


ee 

y lord, replied the visier, I swear to your 
highness, nothing of this has been acted which 
you seem to reproach me with; and I vow, 
by the head of our great prophet, neither 
your father, nor I, have sent this lady you 
speak of, if I may believe my royal master’s 
protestations ; and sure I am, I can answer 
for myself: I am confident, we never had 
either of us any such thought; permit me, 
therefore, to remember your highness once 
more this must nceds be a dream. 

What! do you come to affront and con- 
tradict me, said the prince, in a great rage, 
and to tell me to my face that what I have 
told you is a dream? You are an unbelieving 
varlet, cried he, and at the same time took 
him by the beard, and loaded him with so 
many thumps, that he was hardly adic to stand 
under them. 

The poor grand visier endured patiently all 
the brunt of his lord’s indignation, and could 
not help sayiag within himself, Now am I 
even in as bad a condition as the slave, and 
shall think myself happy, if I can, like him, 
escape from any farther danger. In the midst 
of the blows that were given him, he cricd 
out but for a moment’s audience, which the 
prince, after he had near tired himself with 
banging hisn, consented to give him. 

1 own, my lord, said the grand visier, dis- 
sembling, there is something in what your 
highness suspects; but you cannot be igno-, 
rant under what necessity a ministcr is to 
obey his royal master’s orders: yet, if your 
highness will but be pleased to sct me at li- 
berty, I will go and tell him any thing on 
your part that you shall think fit to command 
me. Go then, said the prince, and tell him 
from me, if he pleases, I will marry the lady 
he sent me, or rather, that was brought me 
last night. Do this quickly, and bring me a 
speedy answer. The grand visier made a 
profound reverence, and went away, not think- 
ing hunself altogether safe till he had got out 
of the tower, and shut the door upon the 
prince. 

He came and presented himself before sul- 
tan Schahzaman with a countenance that suf- 
ficiently shewed he had been ill used. Well, 
said the king, in what condition did you find 
my son? Sir, answered the visier, what the 
slave reported to your majesty is but too true. 
He then began to relate what interview he 
had had with Camaralzaman, how he was in 
a passion upon his egdeavouring to persuade 
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him it was impossible any lady should get in 
to him, how he had used him very scurvily, 
and by what means he had made his escape. 

Schahzaman was so much the more con- 
werned, as he loved the prince with an ex- 

ing tenderness, resolved to find out the 
truth of this matter, and therefore proposed 
to go and see his son in the tower himself, 
accompanied with the grand visier. 

Prince Camaralzaman received the king, his 
father, in the tower, with great respect. The 
king sat down, and made his son, the prince, 
ait down by him, putting several questions to 
’ him, which he answered with a great deal of 
good sense. As they talked, the king every 
now and then looked on the grand visier, 
being as much as to say, he did not find his 
son had lost his wits, but rather thought he 
had lost his. 

The king at length spoke of the lady to his 
son. Son, said he, I desire you to tell me 
what lady that was that lay with you the other 
night, as I have been told. 

Sir, answered Camaralzaman, I beg of your 
majesty not to give me any more disturbance 
on that head, but rather to oblige me so far as 
to let me have her in marriage. Whatever 
aversion I may formerly have discovered for 
women, this young lady has charmed me to 
that degree that I cannot help betraying my 
weakness. I am ready to receive her at your 
majesty’s hands, with all the acknowledg- 
ments imaginable. 

King Schahzaman was surprised at this an- 
swer of the prince’s, so remote, as he thought, 
from the good sense he had found in him be- 
fore ; therefore, said he to him, Son, you put 
me under the greatest consternation imagi- 
nable, by what you now say to me: I swear 
to you by my crown, that is to devolve upon 
you after me, I know not one word of what 
you mention about the lady ; and if there has 
any such come to you, it was altogether with- 
out my knowledge or privity. But how could 
she get into this tower without my consent ? 
For whatever my grand visier told you, it was 
only to appease you that he said it: It must, 
therefore, be a pure dreain ; and I beg of you 
not to believe any thing to the cont ey: 

Sir, replied the prince, I should be for ever 
unworthy of the good will of your majesty, 
if I did not give entire credit to what you are 
pleased to say. But I humbly besecch you, 
at the samc time, to give ear to what I shall 
say to you, and then to iudse whether what 
I have the honour to tell you be a dream or 
not. 

Then prince Camaralzaman related to the 
king, his father, after what manner he had 
been awaked, exaggerating the beauty and 
charms of the lady he found by his side, the 
love he had for her at first sight, and the pains 
he took to awake her, without effect. He did 
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not conceal what had obliged him to awake 
and fall asleep again, after he made the ex- 
change of his ring with that of the lady: 
shewing the king the ring, he added, Sir, 
your majesty must needs know my ring very 
well, and you see I have it not on my finger, 
but another of a woman’s instead of it. From 
this proof, therefore, I hope you will be pleas- 
ed to be convinced that I have not lost my 
senses, as you had been almost made to be- 
lieve I had. 

King Schahzaman was so perfectly con- 
vinced of the truth his son had been telling 
him, that he had not a word to say, remain- 
Ing astonished for some time, and not being 
able to utter a syliable. 

The prince took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and said farther, May it please your 
majesty, the passion I have conceived for this 
charming lady, whose precious image I bear 
continually in my mind, is so very great, I 
cannot live unless your majesty procures me 
the happiness of enjoying her, which I know 
you can well do, as not being ignorant who 
she is. 

Son, replied the king, after what I have 
just heard, and what I sce by the ring on your 
finger, I cannot doubt but your passion is real 
for this lady ; and would to God J] knew who 
she was, and I would make you happy froin 
this moment. But what means have I to come 
at the knowledge of her? Where shall I find 
her, and how seck for her? How could she 
get in here, and by what conveyance, without 
my consent? Why did she come to sleep, 
only to inflame you with her beauty, and then 
leave you while you were in a slumber? 
These things, I must confess, are past my 
finding out: and if Heaven is not so favour- 
able to give some light into them, we, I fear, 
must both go down to the grave together. 
Come then, my son, continued he, let us go 
and afflict ourselves in conjunction ; you, for 
the hopes you have lost, aud I, for secing you 
grieve, and not being in a capacity to remedy 
your affliction. 

King Schahzaman then Jed his son out of 
the tower, and conveyed him to the palace, 
where he was no sooner arrived, but he fell 
sick, and took to his bed; which made the 
king shut himself up with him, and gricve so 
bitterly, that he was not in a condition to 
us any cognizance of the affairs of his king- 

olD. 

The prime minister, who was the only per- 
son had any admittance to him, came one 
day and told him, the whole court, and even 
the people, began to murmur at their not see- 
ing him, and that he did not administer jus- 
tice every day, as he was wont to do before 
this accident happened ; which, he said, he 
knew not what disorders it might occasion. 
I humbly beg your majesty, therefore, to take 
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some notice of what I humbly represent to 
you. I am sensible your majesty’s company 
is a great comfort to the prince in his condi- 
tion, and that his is no Jess assuaging to your 

ief; but then you must not run the risk of 
Petting all be lost. I should think it vee 

roper to be proposed to your majesty, that 
on would po pleased to suffer ioutae f to be 
transported to a castle you have in a little 
island over-against the port, where you may 
give audience to your ee twice a-week 5 
and where, during that function, the prince 
will be so agreeably amused with the beauty, 

rospect, and good air of the place, that he 
will be likely to bear your absence with less 
concern. 

King Schahzaman approved this ‘probes? 
and after the castle, where he had now re- 
sided for some time, had been new furnished, 
he caused himself to be transported thither 
with the prince; where, excepting the times 
that he gave audience as aforesaid, he passed 
all his hours on his son’s pillow, sometimes 
endeavouring to comfort him, but oftener af- 
flicting himself with him. 

Whilst matters passed thus in the capital 
of king Schahzaman, the two genies, Dan- 
hasch and Cascheasch, had carried the princess 
of China back to the palace where the king, 
her father, had shut her up, and laid her in 
her bed as before. 

When she awaked next morning, and found, 
by looking to the right and the left, that prince 
Camaralzaman was not by her, she cried out 
with such a voice to her old woman as soon 
made them come to see what she wanted. 
Her nurse, who presented herself first, de- 
sired to be informed what her highness would 
please to have, and what had happened to her, 
that occasioned her to call out so earnestly. 

Tell me, said the princess, what is become 
of the young man that has lain with me to- 
night, and whom I love with all iy soul? 
Madam, replied the nurse, we know of no 
such person, and cannot pretend to under- 
stand your highness, unless you will please to 
explain yourself. 

How do you mean ? Explain myself! quoth 
the princess. Why, I had a lovely and most 
ainiable young man that slept with me last 
night, whom, though I caressed never so 
much, I could not awake; I only ask you 
where he is? 

Madam, answered the nurse, is it to jest 
and impose upon us, that your highness asks 
us these questions ? I beseech your highness 
you would please to rise, and you shall be 
satisfied in all things that we are capable of 
satisfying youin. Iam in earnest then, said 
the princess, and I must know where this 
young man is. Madam, insisted the nurse, 
you were alone when you went to bed last 
night; and how any man could come to you 
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without our knowledge I cannot imagine, for 

we all lay about the door of the chamber, 

ea was locked, and I had the key in my 
et. 

At this, the princess lost all patience, and 
catching her nurse by the hair of the head, 
and giving her two or three sound cuffs, she 
cried, You shall tell me where this young 
man is, old sorceress, or I will beat your 
brains out. 

The nurse peers all she could to get 
from her, and at last she succeeded; when 
she went immediately with tears in her eyes, 
and her face all bloody, to complain to the 
queen her mother, who was not a little sur- 
prised to see the oid woman in this condition. 

Madam, began the nurse, you see what 
condition the princess has put me in; she 
had certainly murdered me if I had not had 
the good fortune to escape out of her hands. 
But for what, good nurse? replied the queen. 
What occasion did you give my daughter to 
use you ill? I gave her none, madam, answercd 
the nurse ; and so began to tell what had been 
the cause of all that passion and rage in the 
princess. The queen was mightily surprised 
to hear it, and could not guess how she came 
to be so infatuated as to take that for a rca- 
lity which could be no other than a drean. 
Your majesty must conclude from all this, 
madam, continued the nurse, that my mistress 
the princess is out of her senses. I would 
beseech your majesty therefore to go and sce 
her, and, you will find what I say to be but 
too true. The great Jove the queen bore the 
princess, soon made her comply with the 
nurse’s proposal ; so together they went to 
the princess’s palace that very moment. 

The queen of China sat down by her daugh- 
ter’s bed-side imincdiately upon her arrival in 
her apartment, and, after she had informed 
herself about her health, began to ask her 
what had made her so angry with her nurse, 
as to treat her after the manner she had done, 
which never great princesses had condescen«- 
ed to do before? 

Madam, replied the princess, I plainly per- 
ceive your majesty is come to mock me, but 
I declare I will never Ict you rest until you 
consent I shall marry the young man that lay 
with me last night. You must needs know 
where he is; and therefore I beg of your ma- 
jesty you would let him come to me again. 

Daughter, answered the queen, you surprise 
me: I know nothing of what you talk of. 
Then the princess lost all manner of respect 
for the queen, and replied in a great A rasta 
The king my father and you have all along 
persecuted me about marrying, when I had no 
mind to it, and now I have a mind, you would 
fain oppose me ; but I must tell you, madam, 
I will have this young man I spoke of for a 
husband, or I will kill myself. 
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Here the queen endeavoured to calm the 
princess by soft words: Daughter, said she, 
you know well you are alone in this apart- 
ment, how then could any man come to you? 
This must be mere fancy, or a dream ; for— 
Here the princess interrupted her, and was 80 
far from hearkening to what she said, that she 
flew out into such extravagancies as obliged 
the queen to leave her, and retire in great 
affliction to inform her lord in what condition 
their daughter was. 

The king hearing it, had a mind likewise to 
be satisfied in pereon ; and, therefore, coming 
to his daughter’s apartment, demanded of her, 
if what he had just heard was true? Sir, re- 
plied the princess, let us talk no more of that ; 
I only beseech your majesty to grant me the 
favour that I may marry the young cavalier I 
lay with last night. 

What ! said the king, has any one lain with 
you last night ? How, sir, replied the princess, 
without giving the king leave to go on, Do 
“ ask me if any one lay with me last night ? 

our majesty knows that but too well. He 
was the finest and best made cavalier the sun 
ever saw. I desire him of you for my husband 
by all means, sir, and I beg you would not re- 
fuse me. But that your majesty may no longer 
doubt whether I have seen this cavalier, 
whether he has lain with me, whether I have 
caressed him, or whether I did not my utmost 
to awake him without succeeding, see, if you 
eerie this ring. She then reached forth her 

and, and shewed the king a man’s ring on 
her finger. The king did not know what to 
make of all this; but as he had confined her 
for mad, so now he began to think her more 
mad than ever ; therefore, without saying any 
thing more to her, for fear she might do vio- 
lence on herself, or somebody else, he had her 
chained, and shut up more close than ever, 
allowing her only the nurse to wait on her, 
with a good guard at the door. 

The king, exceedingly concerned at this 
indisposition of his daughter, sought all pos- 
sible means to get her cured. He assembled 
his council, and, after having acquainted them 
what a condition she was in, he proffered 
any of them that would undertake her cure, 
the succession to his kingdom after his death, 
if they succeeded in their attempt. 

The desire of enjoying a young princess, 
and the hopes of governing one day so power- 
ful a kingdom as that of China, had a strong 
effect on an old emir, already advanced in age, 
and who was then present in council. As he 
was well skilled in magic, he offered the king 
to cure his daughter, and flattered hiinself 
with success. Very well, said the king; but 
I forgot to tell you one thing, and that is, 
that if you do not succeed, you shall lose your 
head. It would not be reasonable you should 
have so great a reward, and yet run no risk 
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on your part: and what I say to yeu, con- 
tinued the king, I say to all others that shall 
come after you, to let them consider before- 
hand what they undertake. 

The emir however accepted the condition, 
and the king led him where the princess was. 
She covered her face as soon as she saw them 
come in, and cried out, Your majesty surprises 
me, in bringing a man along with you I do not 
know, and by whom my religion forbids me 
to let myself be seen. Daughter, replied the 
king, you need not be scandalized ; it is only 
one of my emirs that is come to demand you 
of me in marriage. It is not, I perceive, he 
that you have already given me, replied the 
princess, and your majesty may rest assured 
T will never marry any other. 

Now the emir expected the princess would 
have said or done some extravagant thing, 
and was not a little disappointed when he 
heard her talk so calmly and rationally; for 
he then knew her disease was nothing but a 
violent love-passion, which he was by no 
means able to cure. He therefore threw him- 
self at his majesty’s feet, and said, After what 
I have heard and observed, sir, it will be to 
no purpose for me to think of curing the prin- 
cess, since I have no remedies proper for her 
malady 3 for which reason I humbly submit 
my life to your majesty’s pleasure. The king, 
enraged at his incapacity, and the trouble he 
had given hun, caused him immediately to be 
beheaded. 

Some few days after, his majesty, unwilling 
to have it said that he had neglected his 
daughter’s cure, put forth a proclamation in 
his capital city, importing, that if there were 
any physician, astrologer, or magician, who 
would undertake to restore the princess to 
her senses, he need only come and he should 
be employed, provided fe would be willing to 
lose his head if he miscarried. Ue had the 
same thing published in the other principal 
cities and towns of his dominions, as likewise 
those of the neighbouring states. 

The first that presented himself was both 
an astrologer and magician, whom the king 
caused to be conducted to the princess’s pri- 
son by an eunuch, The astrologer, upon see- 
ing his patient, drew forth, out of a bag he 
carried under his arm, an astrolabe, a small 
sphere, a chafing-dish, several sorts of drugs 
proper for fumigations, a brass pot, with many 
other things, and destied he might have a fire 
lighted. 

The princess demanded what all these pre- 
parations were for? Madam, answered the 
eunuch, they are to exorcise the evil spirit 
that possesses you, and afterwards to shut 
him up in this pot, and throw him into the sea. 

Foolish astrologer, replied the princess, I 
have no occasion for any of your preparations, 
but am in my perfect senses, and it is you 
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ulone are mad. If your art can bring him I 
love to me, I shall be obliged ta you; other- 
wise you may go about your business, for I 
have nothing to do with you. Madam, said 
the astrologer, if your case be so, I shall 
desist froin all my endeavours, believing the 
hing your father can only remedy your disaster 
in this particular ; so, putting up his trinkets 
again, he marched away, very much concerned 
that he had so easily undertaken to cure an 
imaginary sick person. 

Coming to give an account to the king of 
what he had done, he would not suffer the 
eunuch to aon for him, but began thus him- 
self: According to what your majesty publish- 
ed in your proclamation, and what you were 
pleased to confirm to me yourself, I thought 
the princess was distracted, and therefore had 
aka iars all I believed necessary to restore 

er to her senses, pursuant to the nostrums I 
have; but, to my great amazement, when I 
came to behold her, I found she had no other 
disease but that of love, over which the ut- 
most extremity of my art has no power. 
Your majesty then may be pleased to con- 
sider that you alone are the physician can cure 
her, by giving her the person in marriage 
whom she desires. The king, upon hearing 
this, was aah much enraged at the astrologer, 
and had his head cut off upon the spot. 

Now, not to fatigue your majesty with long 
repetitions, proceeded Schchcrazade to the 
sultan, I will acquaint you in a few words, 
that so many astrologers, physicians, magi- 
cians, and the like, came upon this account, 
that they in all amounted to about fifty, who 
nevertheless all underwent the same fate; 
and their heads were set upon poles on every 
gate of the city. 


The Story of Marzavan; with the Sequel of 
that of the Prince Camaralzaman. 


THE princess of China’s nurse, proceeded the 
sultaness, had a son, whose name was Mar- 
zavan, and who had been foster-brother to 
the princess. Their friendship was so great 
during their childhood, that they called each 
other, brother and sister, which even conti- 
nued some time after their s¢paration, 

This Marzavan, among other studies, had 
from his youth been much addicted to judicial 
astrology, geomancy, and the like secret arts, 
wherein: he became excecding skilful, Not 
content with what he had learned from mas- 
ters, he travelled, and there was hardl any 
pore of note in any science but he knew 

im, 80 great was his thirst after knowledge. 

After several ycars absence in foreign parts, 
on this account, he returned to the capital city 
of his native country, China, where, seeing 80 
many heads on the gate by which he entered, 
he was exceedingly surprised ; and coming to 
his lodging, demanded for what reason they 
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had been placed there; but more especially 
he informed himself of the condition of the 
rincess, his foster-sister, whom he had not 
orgot. As he could not be made acquainted 
with the one, without having an account of 
the other, he, for the present, satisfied him- 
self with what he heard, until such time as he 
could learn more from his mother, the prin- 
cess’s nurse. 

Although the nurse, mother to Marzavan, 
was very much a atl about the princess, 
yet she no sooner heard her dear son was re- 
turned, but she found time to come and em- 
brace, and stay with him a little. Having told 
him, with tears in her eyes, what a sad condi- 
tion the princess was in, and for what reason 
the king her father had confined her, he de- 
sired to know of his mother, if she could net 
procure him the sight of her royal mistress 
without the king’s knowing any thing of it. 
After some pause, she told him she could say 
nothing to the matter for the present 5 but if 
he would meet her next day at the samc hour, 
she would give him her answer. 

Now the nurse knowing none could ap- 
proach the princess but herself without leave 
of the eunuch, who commanded the guard at 
the gate, she addressed herself to hin, who 
she believed was ignorant of what had for- 
merly passed at the court of China: You 
know, said she, I have brought up and suck- 
led the princess, and may likewise have heard, 
that I had a daughter whom I brought up 
along with her. Now this daughter has bcen 
since married, yet the princess still docs her 
the honour to remember her, and would fain 
see her, but she would do it without any 
body’s perceiving her coming in or out. 

The nurse would have gone on; but the 
eunuch cried, Say no more, it is sufficient, I 
will do any thing to oblige the princess; do 
you go and fetch your daughter, or send for 
her about midnight, and the gate shall be open 
to you. 

As soon as night came, the nurse went to 
look for her son Marzavan, and having found 
him, dressed him so artificially in women’s 
cloaths that nobody could know he was a man. 
She carricd him along with her; and the eu- 
nuch verily believing it wag a woman, admit- 
ted them without any more ado. 

The nurse, before she thought fit to pre- 
sent Marzavan, went to the princess, and 
said, Madam, this is not a woman I have 
brought you, it is my son Marzavan, newly 
arrived from his travels, who having a great 
desire to kiss your hand, I hope your high- 
ness will admit him to that honour. 

What! my brother Marzavan, said the prin- 
cess, with a great deal of joy; come hither, 
my dear, cried she, and take off that veil; for 
it is not unreasonable sure, that a brother and 
a sister should sce each other bare-faced. 
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Marzavan saluted her with profound re- 
spect, when she, without giving him leave to 
speak, cried out, I am rejoiced to see you re- 
turned in good health, after so many years 
absence, and without sending the least ac- 
count all the while of your welfare to your 
good mother. 

Madam, replied Marzavan, I am infinitely 
obliged to your highness for your goodness in 
ene at my health; I also no sooner land- 
ed in my native country but I inquired after 
yours, and heard what to my great affliction 
I am now witness of ; nevertheless, I cannot 
but rejoice that I am come seasonably enough 
to bring your highness that remedy for your 
cure which so many others have failed of; and 
though I should reap no other fruit of my 
long voyage, yct should I think myself con- 
siderably recompensed for my great charge 
and hazard b thant one happiness. 

Speaking these words, Marzavan drew forth 
a book, and other things out of his pocket, 
which he judged necessary to be used accord- 
ing to the relation he had had from his mo- 
ther, of the princess’s distemper. The prin- 
cess secing him makc all these preparations, 
cried out, What! brother, are you then one 
of those that believe me mad? Undeccive 
yourself, and hearken to what I shall say to 

ou. 
J The princess then began to relate to Mar- 
gavan all the particulars of her story, without 
omitting the least ciicumstance, even to the 
ring which was exchanged for her’s, and 
which she shewed him. I have not concealed 
the Icast matter from you, quoth she, yet it 
is true there is something that I cannot com- 
prehend, which has given occasion for some 
persons to think me mad; but as for the rest, 
I assure you it is literally as I tell you. 

After the princess had done speaking, Mar- 
zavan, filled with wonder and astonishment, 
continued for some time with his cyes fixed 
on the ground without speaking a word ; but 
at length he found his tongue, and having 
lifted up his head, suid, If it be so as a 
highuess says, and which I do not in the least 
doubt, I question not io procure you that sa- 
tisfaction you desire ; but I must first entreat 
your highness to arm yourself with patience, 
till such time as I shall return; for I am re- 
solved to set out once more in quest of this 
person, and at my coming back, you may ex- 
pect to have him you love not far from you. 
So saying, Marzavan took leave of the prin- 
cess, and set out next morning on his intend- 
ed voyage. 

He travelled from city to city, from pro- 
vince to province, and from island to island; 
and in every place he passed through he could 
hear of nothing but the princess Badoura, (so 
was the princess of China’s name,) and her 
history. 
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About four months after, our traveller ar- 
rived at Torf, a sea-port town, both great and 
populous, where he no more heard of the 
princess Badoura, but all the talk was of 
prince Camaralzaman, who was sick, and 
whose history was very like that of the prin- 
cess. Marzavan was extremely glad to hear 
this. and informed himself of the place where 
the prince was to be found, to which one 
might go either hy sea and land, or by sea 
only, which was the shortest way. 

Marzavan chose the latter; so embarking 
on board a merchant ship, he arrived safe in 
sight of king Schahzaman’s capital ; but enter- 
ing the port, his ship happened to strike 
against a rock, whereby being foundered, it 
sunk downright in sight of prince Camaralza- 
man’y castle, where were at that time the 
king and his grand vizier. 

Marzavan could swim very well, therefore 
he immediately cast himself into the sea upon 
the ship’s sinking, and got safe on shore under 
the castle, where he was soon relieved by the 
fond visier’s order. After he had changed 
lis cloaths, and been well treated, he was 
introduced to the grand visier, who had sent 
for him. 

Now Marzavan being a young man of good 
address, and a good air, this minister was very 
civil to him, especially when he heard him 
give such just and pertinent answers to what 
was asked of him. He also perceived he was 
learned ; therefore said to him, For what I 
can understand, you have travelled a great 
way, and must necds have acquired much 
knowledge ; but would to God you had Jearn- 
ed any secret for curing a certain malady 
which has greatly afflicted this court for a long 
while. 

Marzavan replied, If he knew what malady 
that was, he might perhaps find a remedy 
for it. 

Then the grand visier related to him the 
whole story of prince Camaralzaman, taking 
it from its origin, and concealing nothing of 
his desired birth, his education, the inclina- 
tion the king his father had to see him early 
married, his aversion to marriage, his disobey- 
ing his father in full council, his imprisonment, 
his pretended extravagancies in prison, which 
he said were afterwards changed into a vio- 
lent passion for a certain unknown lady, who, 
he pretended, had exchanged a ring with him, 
though for his part he verily believed there 
was no such person in the world. 

Marzavan gave great attention to all the 
grand visier said, and was infinitely rejoiced 
to find, that, by means of his shipwreck, he 
had fortunately lighted on the person he 
was looking after. He saw no reason to 
doubt but prince Camaralzaman was the man 
the princess of China was in love with ; there- 
fore, without discovering any thing farther te 
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the visier, he desired to see him, ener he 
said he might be better able to j hi 


distemper. Follow me then, said the grand 
visier, and you will find the king with him, 
who has already desired I should introduce 
you to him. 

The first a that startled Marzavan at 
his entrance to the prince’s chamber, was to 
find him upon his bed rg ing, and with 
his eyes shut. Although he saw him in that 


condition, and although the king his father 
was sitting by him, he could not help crying 
out, Heaven ! was there ever a greater resem- 
blance than this! He meant in their faces ; 
a seems the princess and prince were much 
alike. 

These words of Marzavan excited the 
prince’s curiosity so far that he vouchsafed to 
eben his eyes and look upon him. zavan 
who had a great deal of wit, laid hold of that 
opportunity, and made his compliment in 
verse extempore, which nevertheless ,=he did 
in such a disguised manner, that neither the 
king nor grand visier understood any thing of 
the matter. However, he representedso nicely 
what had happened to the princess of China, 
that the prince had no room to doubt but he 
knew her, and could give him tidings of her. 
This made him so joyful, that the effects of it 
ob shewed themselves in his eyes and 

ooks. 

After Marzavan had finished his compli- 
ment in verse, which surprised prince Cama~- 
ralzaman so agreeably, his highness took the 
liberty to make a sign to the king his father 
to go from the place where he was, and let 
Marzavan sit by him. 

The king, overjoyed at thisalteration, which 
gave him hopes of his son’s speedy recovery, 
quitted his place, and taking Marzavan by the 
hand, led him to it, obliging him to sit in it. 
Then his majesty demanded of him who he 
was, and whence he came? And upon Marza- 
van’s answering he was a subject of China, 
and came from that kingdom, the king cried 
out, Heaven grant you may be able to with- 
draw my son from this profound melancholy, 
and I shall have ete obligations to you, 
which J will do my utmost to gratify beyond 
what was ever done. Having said thus, he 
left the prince to entertain himself with the 
stranger, whilst he went and rejoiced with the 
grand visier upon this happy rencounter. 

arzavan leaning down to the prince, spoke 
low in his ear thus: My lord, said he, it is 
high time your highness should cease to grieve. 
The lady on whose account you lament so 
bitterly, I know ; it is the princess Badoura, 
daughter of Gaiour, king of China : this I can 
assure your highness, both on account of 
what she has told me of her adventure, and 
what I have learned of yours. You may also 
depend upon it, that she has undergone no 
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leas on your account than you have done on 
hers. Here he began to relate all that he 
knew of the princess, from the fatal time of 
their interview after that extraordinary man- 
ner. He omitted not to acquaint him how 
those had fared who had failed in their pre- 
tences to cure the princess of her indisposi- 
tion.-But your highness is the only person, 
added he, that can cure her effectually ; and 
therefore it were no matter how soon you set 
about it. sag el ve you eater si 
great a voyage, 1 wo ave you 
recovered, and then we will ake such nad 
sures as are necessary. 

This discourse had a marvellous effect on 
the prince. He found so great benefit by it, 
through the hopes he conceived of speedil 
fulfilling his desires, that he had strength suf- 
ficient to rise; and accordingly ed leave 
of his father to dress himself before him, 
with such an air as gave the old king incre- 
dible satisfaction. 

King Schahzaman immediately fell em- 
bracing Marzavan, without enquiring into the 
means that had wrought this wonderful ef- 
fect ; and, soon after, went out of the prince’s 
chamber with the grand visier, to publish this 
agreeable news to his people. He, on this 
occasion, ordered public rejoicings for several 
days together ; and, moreover, gave great lar- 
gesses to his officers, alms to the poor, and 
caused the prisoners to be set at libert 
throughout his kingdom. Every city resound- 
ed with joy, and every corner of his domi- 
nions felt the effect of his bounty. 

Prince Camaralzaman, though he had been 
extremely weakened by almost continual 
watchings and abstinence, yet, contrary to 
all expectation, soon recovered his impaired 
health. When he found himself in a condi- 
tion to undertake the voyage, he took Mar- 
zavan aside, and said, Dear Marzavan, it is 
now time to perform the promise you have 

me: I burn with impatience to see the 
charming princess ; and if you do not speedi- 
ly give me an SEROruNHY to put an end to 
her torments and my own, by setting out on 
our journey, I shall soon relapse into my for- 
mer condition, and then perhaps you may 
not find it so easy to cure me as you have 
now done. But one thing still afflicts me, 
continued he, and that-is, the difficulty I shall 
meet with in getting leave of my father to go. 
You see he scarce ever leaves me ; therefore, 
if you do not assist me in that particular, 1 
am undone. ' 

At these words the prince fell a-weeping, 
and would not be comforted, till Marzavan 
said, Let not your highness be grieved at that, 
for I will warrant I will get your liberty, so that 
he shall not stop us. My principal design in 
this voyage was to deliver the princess of 
China, my mistress, from her grief ; and J 
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should fail in my duty to her if I did not do 
may best endeavour to effect it. This is then 

means J have contrived to obtain your li- 
berty: you have not stirred abroad for some 
time; therefore let the king your father un- 
derstand you have a mind to take the air, and 
if he pleases, to go and hunt two or three 
days with me. No doubt he will grant your 
request which when he has done, order two 
good horses to be got ready in a certain place, 
and leave the rest to me. 

Next day prince Camaralraman did as he 
had been advised. He acquainted the king 
he was desirous to take the air, and if he 
pleased, would go and hunt two or three days 
with Marzavan. The hing gave his consent, 
but bid him be sure not to lie out above one 
night, since too much exercise might injure 
his health, and too long absence create his 
majesty some uneasiness. He then ordered 
him the best horses in his stable, and took 

articular care that nothing should be want- 
ing for his diversion. When all was ready, 
his majesty embraced the prince, and having 
recommended te Marzavan the care of him, 
he left them. Prince Camaralzaman and 
Marzavan were soon mounted; when, to 
ainuse the two grooms that Ied the fresh 
horses, they made as if they would hunt, and 
so pot as fur off fiom the city, and out of the 
road, as was possible. When night began to 
approach, they alighted at a caravansary or 
inn, whicre they supped, and slept till about 
midnight, when Marzavan awaked the prince, 
without awaking the grooms, and desired his 
highness to let him have his suit, and to take 
another for himself, which was brought in his 
sumpter. Thus equipped, they mounted the 
fresh horses, and after Marzavan had taken 
one of the grovin’s horse sby the bridle, they 
set out at a good round pace. 

At day-break they were got into the forest, 
where, coming to the meeting of four roads, 
Marzavan went aside, and desired the prince 
to wait for him a little. He then cut the 
grooim’s horse’s throat, and, after having torn 
the prince’s suit he had on, besmearing it 
with blood, he threw it into the highway. 

The prince demanded his reason foi what 
he had done? He told his highness, he was 
sure the king his father would no sooner come 
to know that he was departed without the 

rooms, but he would suspect something, and 
immediately send in quest of them: Now, 
said Marzavan, to the end that when the 
come to this place they may stop, and think 
you devoured by wild beasts, I have done 
this; so that by this means we may have lei- 
sure to continue our journey without fear of 
pursuit. I must needs confess, continued 
Marzavan, this is a violent way of proceeding, 
to alarm an old father with the death of his 
son, whom he loves so passionately ; but then, 
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on the other hand, the news of your welfare, 
which he may soon have, will in a great mea- 
sure alleviate his grief, and make some amends 
for your absence. Brave Marzavan, replied 
the prince, I cannot sufficiently admire your 
conduct, and I have all the obligations in the 
world to you for it. 

This said, the prince and Marzavan, welt 
provided with cash for their expences, conti- 
nued their journey both by land and sea, and 
found no other obstacle but the length of the 
way, which thcy were forced to undergo. 
They however arrived at Jength at the capital 
of China, where Marzavan, instead of going 
to his lodging, carried the prince to a public 
inn, They tarried there zncognito three days 
to rest themselves, during which time Mar- 
zavan caused an astrologer’s habit to be made 
for the prince. The three days being expired, 
they went together to the ga the prince 
putting on his astrologer’s habit; and from 
thence Marzavan conducted him in sight of 
the king of China’s palace, where he left him, 
to go and acquaint his mother, the princess 
Badoura’s nurse, of his arrival; to the end 
she might give the like information to the 
princess her mistress. 

Prince Camaralzaman, instructed by Mar- 
zavan what he was to do, and provided with 
all he wanted as an astrologer, came next 
morning to the gate of the king’s palace, and. 
cried aloud, I ai an astrologer, and am come 
to effect a cure on the most beautiful princess 
Badoura, daughter of the most high and 
mighty monarch, Gaiour, king of China, on 
the conditions proposed by his majesty, to 
marry her if I succeed, or else to lose my life 
for my fruitless and presumptuous attempt. 

Over and above the guards and porters at 
the gate, this novelty drew together a great 
number of peopl: about prince Camaralza- 
man. There had no Ly eae astrologer, 
nor Magician, appeared for a long time on 
this account, deterred by the many tragical 
examples of ill success that appearcd before 
their eyes: it was therefore thought, there 
were eithcr no more of these professions in 
the world, or at least that there were no more 
so mad as those that had gone before them. 

The prince’s good mien, noble air, and 
blooming youth, made every body pity him 
that saw him. What do you mean, sir, said 
some that were nearest him, to expose thus 
your life, that promises so much, to a certain 
death? Cannot the heads you see on all the 
gates of this city deter you from such an un- 
dertaking? In the name of God, consider 
what you do, and abandon this rash attempt. 

The prince continued firm, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances made to him ; and, as 
he saw nobody come to introduce him, he re- 
peated the same cry, with a voice that made 
every body tremble. They alJ then cried, 
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Let him alone, he is resolved to die; God 
have mercy upon his soul. He then proceed- 
ed to cry out a third time in the same man- 
ner, when the grand visier came in person, 
and introduced him to the king of China. 

As soon as the prince came into the king’s 
resence, he bowed and kissed the floor. 
he king, who, of all that had hitherto ex- 

posed their lives on this occasion, had not 
seen one worthy to cast his eyes upon be- 
fore, had now a real compassion for prince 
Camaralzaman, on account of the danger he 
was about to undergo. But as he saw him 
mere deserving than ordinary, he did him 
more honour, and made him come and sit by 
him. Young man, said he, I can hardly be- 
lieve you at this age can have acquired expe- 
rience enough to enable you to cure my 
daughter. I will give her to you with all my 
heart, on that account; nay, more willingly 
than I should have done to others that have 
offered themselves before you; but then I 
must declare to you at the same time, with a 
great deal of concern, that if you do not suc- 
ceed in your attempt, notwithstanding your 
noble appearance, and exceeding beautiful 
youth, you must lose your head. ; 

Sir, replied the prince, I have infinite obli- 
gations to your majesty for the honour you 
design me, though a stranger; but I desire 
your majesty to believe I would not have come 
from so remote a country as I have done, and 
which perhaps may be unknown in your do- 
minions, if I had not been certain of the cure 
I propose. What might not be said of my 
inconstancy of temper, if, after so great fa- 
tigues and dangers as I have undergone on 
this account, I should abandon the generous 
enterprise I had engaged in? Even your ma- 
jesty would soon lose that respect you have 
done me the honour to shew me, if I appear- 
ed so dastardly and mean-spirited. I beseech 
your majesty, therefore, to let me no longer 
delay the experiment I am certain of, but to 
give me leave to display the utmost of my 
art, which I doubt not will be to your ma- 
jesty’s satisfaction, as well as my great hap- 
piness. 

Then the king commanded the eunuch, who 
had the guard of the princess, to introduce 

rince Camaralzaman into her apartment: 
bak before he would let him go, he was so 
kind as to remember him once more of the 
hazard he underwent ; yet the prince seemed 
resolved: so the king suffered him to follow 
the eunuch. 

When they came to a long gallery, at the 
end of which was the princess’s apartment, 
the prince, through impatience to see once 
more the object of his vows, who had occa- 
sioned him so much grief, got before the eu- 
nuch, walking as fast as he could walk. 

The eunuch, redoubling his pace, with much 
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ado got up with him’; when, taking him by 
the arm, he cried, Whither away so Fast, sir? 

you cannot get in without me; and it should 
seem you have a great desire for death, that 
can run to it so headlong. Never any of all 
those ie astrologers and magicians I have 
introduced before, made such haste as your- 
self to a place whither I fear you will come 
but too soon. 

Friend, replied the prince, continuing his 
pace, and looking earnestly on the eunuch, 
this was because never any of your astrolo- 
gers or magicians before me were so sure of 
their art as I am: they were certain, indeed, 
they should die if they did not succeed; but 
they had no certainty, at the same time, of 
their success, as I have. On this account, 
they had reason to tremble at approaching 
the place whither I go, and where y am sure 
to find my happiness. He had just spoke 
these words as he was at the door, which the 
eunuch opened, and introduced him into a 
great hall, whence there was an entrance into 
the princess’s chamber, divided from it only 
by a piece of tapestry. 

Prince Camaralzaman, speaking more softly 
to the eunuch, asked him before he entered, 
whether he would chuse that he should cure 
the princess in his presence, or where he was, 
without going any farther? telling him, in the 
same soft tone, that nobody might hear him 
in the princess’s chamber, he made him that 
frank offer, to shew him it was not presump- 
tuous caprice, nor heat of youth, which put 
him upon the enterprise. 

The eunuch was very much amazed to hear 
the prince talk to him with such assurance : 
he left off insulting him, and said serious 
to him, It is no matter whether you do it 
here or there, provided the business is done : 
cure her how you will, you will get immortal 
honour by it, not only in this court, but over 
ali the world. 

The prince replied, It will be best, then, to 
cure her without seeing her, that you may be 
witness of my skill ; though I cannot without 
Impatience put off my seeing a princess of 
her rank, who is to be my wife; yet, out of 
respect to you, I will deprive myself of that 
pleasure for a little while. He was furnished 
with every thing prope: for an astrologer to 
carry about him; and, taking pen, ink, and 
paper, out of his pocket, wrote this billet te 
the princess. 


Prince Camaralzaman to the Princess of 
China. 

‘ Adorable princess ! 
© The love-sick prince Camaralzaman will 
© not trouble you with the pains that he has 
‘ endured ever since that fatal night in which 
‘ your charms deprived him of that liberty 
‘ which he resolved to preserve as long as he 





ay oe our piercing eyes, 
‘i of all his sadearoars 4 oblige you 
‘te open them. He presumes to present you 
* with his ring, as a token of his ion ; and, 


*in exchange, would be proud to receive 
* yours, which he encloses in this billet. If 
© you will condescend to return it, as a reci- 
* procal assurance of your love, he will reckon 
* himself the ay of all lovers: if not, 
‘the sentence of death, which your refusal 
‘brings him, will be received with the more 
‘ resignation, because he dies for love of you. 
‘He waits in your antichamber for your 
“‘ answer,’ 

When the prince had finished his billet, he 
made it up, and inclosed with it the ring in a 
little packet, without letting the eunuch sec 
what he did. When he had sealed it, he gave 
it to him. There, friend, says he, carry it to 
your mistress : if 1t does not cure her as soon 
xs she reads it, and sces what 1s inclosed in 
it, I give you leave to tell every body that I 
am the most ignorant and impudent astrolo- 
ger that cver was, is, o: ever will be. 

The eunuch, entering the princess of Chi- 
na’s chamber, gave her the packet he receiv- 
ed from prince Camaralzaman. Madam, says 
he, the boldest astrologer that ever lived, if 
I am not mistaken, is arrived here, and pre- 
tends, that, on reading this letter, and seeing 
what 18 in it, you will be cured; I wish he 
si prove neither a liar nor impostor. 

he princess Badoura took this billet, and 
opened it with a great deal of indifference ; 
but when she saw the ring, she had not pa- 
tience to read it through: She rose hastily, 
broke the chain that held her down with strug- 
gling, ran and opened the door. She knew 
the prince as soon as she saw him, and he 
knew her. They presently embraced each other 
with allimaginable tenderness, and without be- 
ing able to say a word for excess of joy. They 
looked on one another, admiring how they met 
againafter their first interview. <The princess’s 
nurse, who ran to the door with her, made 
them come into her chamber, where the prin- 
cess Badoura gave the prince her ring, saying, 
Take it, I cannot fairly keep it without re- 
storing yours, which i will never part with ; 
Heither yours nor mine can be in better hands. 

The eunuch went immediately to the king 
to tell him what had happened ; Sir, says he, 
all the astrologers and doctors who have hi- 
therto pretended to cure the princess, are a 
company of fools, in comparison of him who 
came last. He made use neither of schemes 
nor conjuration, of perfumes, or any thing else, 
but cured her without seeing her. Then he 
told the king how he did it. The monarch 
was agrecably surprised at the news, and going 


tly to the — chamber, embraced 
3 and then the king took his hand, and 
joined it to the princess’s. Happy stranger, 
says the king, I will keep my word, and give 
you my daughter to wife ; though, by what I 
see in you, it is impossible for me to believe 
you really what you would appear, and have 
me to believe you to be. a 

Prince Camaralzaman thanked the king in 
the most humble expressions, that he might 
the better shew his gratitude. As for my per- 
oe said he, I must own I a not = astro- 

er, as your majesty very judiciously guess- 
a I only put on the habit of one, that I 
might succeed more easily in my ambition to 
be allied to the most potent monarch in the 
world, I was born a prince, and the son of 
a king and of a quoen. My name is Camaral- 
zaman ; my fathcr is Schahzaman, who reigns 
over the islands that are well enough known 
by the name of the Islands of the Children of 
Khaledan. He then told him the adventures 
of his life, and how wonderful was the rise of 
his love; that the princess’s was altogether 
as marvellous; and were both confirmed by 
the exchange of two rings. 

« When the prince had done speaking, the 
king said to him, This history is so extraor- 
dinary, it deserves to be known to posterity ; 
an account shall be taken of it, and the ori- 
phe being deposited in my royal archives, 

will spread copies of it abroad, that my own 
kingdoms and the kingdoms around me may 
know it. 

The marriage was solemnized the sgme day, 
and the rejoicings for it were universal all 
over the empire of China. Nor was Marza-~ 
van forgotten ; the king gave him an honour- 
able post in his court immediately, and a pro- 
mise to advance him higher afterwards. 

Prince Camaralzaman and the princess Ba- 
doura enjoyed the fullness of their wishes in 
the sweets of marriage; and the king kept 
continual feasting for several months, to show 
his joy on the occasion. 

In the midst of these pleasures, prince Ca- 
maralzaman dreamed one night that he saw 
his father on his death-bed ready to give u 
the ghost, and heard him speak thus to his 
attendants : My son, whom I so tenderly lov- 
ed, my son, whom I bred with so much fond- 
ness, 0 much care, has abandoned me, and 
is himself the cause of my death. He awoke 
and sighed ; his sighs awoke the princess, who 
asked him the reason of them. Alas! my 
love, cried the prince, perhaps in the very 
moment that I am speaking of it, my father 
is no more. He then acquainted her with his 
melancholy dream, and why that sad thought 
came into his head. The princess, who studied 
to please him in every thing, presently con- 
trived a way to do it, and, fearing that he 
would take less delight in her company if he 
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secing es sores went to = 
3 finding 
“hand, and thus addressed 
to him: Sir, I have a favour to beg of 
your majesty, I beseech you not to deny 
me; but, that you may not believe I am put 
upon it by the prince my husband, I assure 
you, befor-hand, he knows nothing of my 
asking it of you: It is, that you will give me 
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leave to go and see the king , my 
father-in-law. 
The king replied, Daughter, though I shall 


be very sorry to lose your company, and part 
with you for so long time as a journey to a 
place so distant will take up, yet I cannot dis- 
approve of your resolution ; it is worthy of 
yourself. child, I give you leave, but on 
condition that you stay no longer than a year 
in king Schahzaman’s court. I hope the kin 
will be willing to come to this agreement with 
moe, that we, in our turns, may see, he his 
son and daughter-in-law ; and 1, my daugh- 
ter and my son-in-law. 

The princess communicated the king of 
China’s consent to princes Camaralzaman, who 
was transported to hear it, and gave her a thou, 
sand thanks for this new token of her love. 

The king of China commanded prepuarations 
to be made for the journey; and, when all 
things were ready, he accompanied the prince 
and princess sev leagues in their way. 
When they came to part, great was the weep- 
ing on all sides; the king embraced them, and 
desired the ow to be kind to his daughter, 
and to love her always with the same passion 
he now loved her; so he left them to go for- 
ward in their journey, and, to divert himself, 
hunted all the way as he returned to his capital 


city. 

When the prince Camaralzaman and the 
princess Badoura had dried up their tears, and 
given over mourning for their parting with the 

ing of China, they comforted themselves 
with the thoughts how glad king Schahzaman 
would be to see them, and how they should 
rejoice to see the king. 

They travelled about a month incessantly ; 
and, at last, came to a large field, planted 
with tall trees, at convenient distances, under 
whose shade they went on very pleasantly. 
The weather being very hot, sad that day 
hotter than ordinary, Camaralzaman thought 
it best to stay there during the heat, and 
proposed it to Badoura, who readily consented 
to it. They alighted on one of the most a- 
greeable places of the grove ; a tent was pre- 
sently set up; the princess, rising from the 
shade under which she sat down, entered it, 
and the prince ordered his servants to pitch 
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their tents also, while they staid there, and 
went himself to give them directions how to 
do it. The princess, being weary with the fa- 
tigues of the rhe » bid hcr women untie 
her girdle, which they laid down by her; 
and, she falling asleep, her attendants left her 
by herself. 
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Prince Camaralzaman having seen all things 
in order, came to the tent where the princess 
was sleeping; he entered, and sat down with- 
out making any noise, intending to take a nap 
himself; but observing the princess’s girdle 
lying by her, he took it up, and looked upon 
the rubies and diamonds one by one. In do- 
ing it, he saw a little purse hanging to it, tied 
fast with a ribbon; he felt it, and Fund there 
was something in it. Being desirous to know 
what it was, he opened the purse, and took 
out a cornelian, engraven with unknown fi- 
gures and characters. This cornelian, says 
the prince to himself, must have something 
extraordinary in it, or my princess would not 
be at the trouble to carry it with her: And 
indeed it was Badoura’s talisman, or a scheme 
of her nativity, drawn from the constellations 
of heaven, which the queen of China had gi- 
ven her daughter, as a charm that would heep 
oe from any harm as long as she had it about 

er. 

The prince, to see what the talisman was, 
took it out to the light, the tent being dark ; 
and while he was holding it up in his hand, 
a bird darted down from the air, and snatched 
it away from him. 

Your majesty will easily conceive the con- 
cern and grief of prince Camaralzaman, when 
he saw the bird fly away with the talisman. ® 
He was more troubled at it than words can 
express, and cursed his unseasonable curiosi- 
ty, by which means he had lost a treasure 
that was so precious, and so valued by his 
dear princess. 

The bird having got her prize, pitched upon 
the ground not far off, with the talisman in 
her mouth. The prince drew near it, in hopes 
she would drop it; but, as he approached, the 
bird took wing, and pitched again on the 

und farther off. Camaralzaman followed 
er, and the bird having swallowed the talis- 
man, took a small flight farther off still. The 
prince, being very dexterous at a mark, thought 
to kill her with a stone, and still followed her ; 
but the farther she flew, the more eager he 
grew in pursuing her, se Hs her always in 
view. Thus the bird drew him along from hill 
to valley, and valley to hill, all day, every step 
leading him out of the way from the field 
where he left his camp and the princess Ba- 
doura ; and, instead of perching at night on a 





* There is an adventure like this in the romance of Peter of Provence, and the fair Maguelonna, 


which was taken from the Arabic, 
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bush, where he might probably have taken 
her, she roosted on a high tree, safe from his 
poe The prince, vexing himself to the 

eart for taking so much pains to no purpose, 
thought of returning to the camp ; but, alas! 
he thought of it too late : Whither shall he go? 
Which way return ? How will he find out the 
untractable way of the mountains, and the un- 
trodden paths of the valleys? Darkness spread 
over the heavens, and night, and the fatigues 
of his day’s labour, would not suffer him to 
undertake so soon to return the way he came, 
were there any hopes of his finding it. Ah! 
quoth the despairing lover, if I knew which 
way to return, how durst I appear before my 
princess without her talisman! Overwhelmed 
with such afflicting thoughts, and tired with 
his pursuit of the bird, sleep came upon him, 
and he lay down under a tree, where he pass- 
ed the night. 

He awoke the next morning before the bird 
had left the trec, and, soon as he saw her on 
the wing, followed her again that whole day 
with no better success than he had done the 
last, eating nothing but herbs and fruits all 
the way as he went. He did the same for 
ten days together, pursuing the bird, and 
Keeping her in his eye from morning till night, 
lying always under the tree where she roost- 
ed. On the eleventh day, the bird still flying, 
and Camaralzaman observing her, he came 
near 8 great city; the bird made to it, flew 
over the walls, and the prince saw no more of 
her; so he despaired of ever recovering the 
princess Badoura’s talisman. 

Camaralzaman, whose grief was beyond ex~- 
pression, went to the city, which was built 
on the sea-side, and a fine port; he walked up 
and down the streets without knowing where 
he was or where to stop; at last he came to 
the port, in as great uncertainty as ever what 
he should do. Walking along the river-side, 
he perceived the gate of a garden open, and 
an old gardener at work in it. The good 
man, looking up, saw he was a stranger and 
a mussulman; so he askcd him to come in 
and shut the door after him. 

Camaralzaman entered, and as the pe had 
bade him shut the door, demanded of the gar- 
dener why he was so curious? Because, re- 
plied the old man, I see you are a stranger, 
and a mussulman newly arrived ; and this city 
is inhabited, for the most part, by idolaters, 
who have a mortal aversion to us mussulmen, 
and use those few of us that are here with a 

at deal of barbarity. I suppose you did not 

ow this, and it is a miracle you have esca- 
as you have done, considering how far you 
iave come through them. These idolaters, be- 
ing apt to fall upon mussulmen that are stran- 
gers, are instructed how to deal with them. 

Camaralzamea thanked the honest garden- 

er for his advice, and the security he offered 
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him in his house. He would have said more, 
but the good man interrupted him, saying, Let 
us leave off complimenting, you are weary, 
and want to refresh yourself. Come in, eat 
what we have, and lie down to rest, you are 
very welcome. He conducted him into his 
little hut, clean, though small, and well de- 
fended from the injuries of the weather. He 
ordered the best provisions he had to be 
brought forth, and entertained the prince so 
heartily, that he was charmed with it; and, 
at his request, told him how he came there. 

When he had ended his story, without hi- 
ding any part of it from him, he asked him 
which was the nearest way to his father’s tcr- 
ritories; for it is in vain for me to think of 
finding my princess where I left her, having 
been wandering eleven days, as I have been, 
from that place. Ah! continues he, how do 
I know she is alive! and saying this, burst 
out into tears, that would have melted the 
most cruel of the idolaters. The gardener re- 
plied, I!here was no possibility of his going 
thither by land, the ways were so difficult, and 
the journey so long; besides, there was no 
manner of convenience for his subsisting ; or, 
if there were, he must necessarily pass through 
the countries of so many barbarous nations, 
that he would never reach his father’s. That 
the quickest passage for him would be to go 
to the isle of Ebene, whence he might easily 
ee himself to the Isles of the Children 
of Khaledan; that there was a ship which 
sailed from the port where he was, every year 
to Ebene, and he might take that opportunity 
of returning to these islands. The ship de- 
parted, said he, but a few days ago, and it 
will be almost a year before it makes the voy- 
age again. If you will accept of my house for 
your habitation so long, you will be as wel- 
come to it as to your own. 

Prince Camaralzaman was glad he had met 
with such an asylum, in a place where he had 
no knowledge of any man, nor any man of 
him, and where nobody could think it their 
interest to entertain or preserve him. He ac- 
cepted of the offer, and lived with the garden- 
er until the time came that the ship was to 
sail to the isle of Ebene. He spent his time 
all day in working in the garden, and all night 
in thinking of his dear princess Badoura, in 
sighs, tears, and complaints. 

We must leave him in this place a while, 
to return to the princess, whom we left asleep 
in the tent. 


The Story of the Princess Badoura, after her 
Separation from the Prince Camaralzaman. 


The princess slept a long time, and when 
she awoke, wondered that prince Cam 
man was not with her. She called her wo- 
men, and asked them if they knew where he 
was gone? They told her they saw him enter 
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the tent, but did not see him go out again. 
While they were talking to her, she spied her 
girdle, saw it had been meddled with, and, 
examining, found the little purse open, and 
that the talisman was lost. She did not doubt 
but Camaralzaman had taken it to see what 
it was, and that he would bring it back with 
him. She waited for him impatiently till 
night, and could not imagine what made him 
stay away from her so long. 

When it was quite dark, and she could 
hear nothing of him, she fell inte a violent 
ener of grief; she cursed the talisman, and 

im that made it; and, had she not been re- 
strained by her duty, would have cursed her 
mother who gave it her. She was the more 
troubled, because she could not imagine how 
her talisman should have caused the prince’s 
ecparation from her ; however, amidst all her 
sorrow, she restrained her judgment, and came 
to a courageous resolution, not common with 
persons of her sex. 

She, and her women only, knew of the 
prince’s being gone, for his men were then 
asicep, or refreshing th¢mselves in their tents. 
The princess, fearing they would betray her 
if they had any knowledge of it, first com- 
posed hei mind, a little, and moderated her 
grief, and forbid her women to say or do any 
thing that might make them suspect the truth: 
then she undressed herself, and put on prince 
Camaralzaman’s suit, being so like him in it, 
that the next day, when she came abroad, his 
men took her for him. 

She commanded them to pack up their 
baggage, and march forward; and, when all 
things were ready, she ordered one of jher 
women to go into her sedan, she herself get- 
ting on horseback, and riding by her side. 

They travelled several months by land and 
sea; the princess continuing the journey un- 
der the name of Camaralzaman. They took 
the island of Ebene in their way to the Isles 
of the Children of Khaledan: they went to 
the capital of the island, where a king reign- 
ed whose name was Armanos. ‘The persons 
that first landed, giving out, that they brought 
prince Camaralzaman, who was returning from 
a long voyage, towards his own country, 
and was forced to put in there by storm: the 
news of his arrival was presently carried to 
court. 

_King Armanos, accompanied by most of 
his court’rr, went immediately to wait on the 
aati 'Q 1st the princess just as she was 
anding, wd going to the lodgings that had 
been tanen up for her. He received her as 
the son of a king who was his friend, with 
whom he always ept a fair correspondence ; 
and carried her to the palace, where an apart- 
mnent was prepared for her and all her at- 
tendants ; though she fain would have excu- 
sed herself, and have lodged in a private house. 
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Besides this, he was so courteous, that doing 
her common honours would not content him, 
he entertained her three days together with 
extraordinary magnificence and royal festivals, 
The days of feasting being over, and king 
Armanos understanding that the princess, 
whoin he still took fer prince Camaralzaman, 
talked of going aboard again to proceed on her 
voyage ; he was so charmed with the air and 
qualities of such an accomplished prince, as he 
took her to be, that he watched his b beatae 
when she was alone, and spoke to her in this 
manner: You see, prince, that I am old, and 
cannot hope to live long, it is my great trou- 
ble that I have not a son, to whom I may leave 
my crown. Heaven has only blessed me with 
one daughter, who cannot desire to be more 
happy than a prince of your virtues can make 
her, whose merit is equal with your birth.— 
Instead of going home, stay and take her from 
my hand; with her I will give you my king- 
dom, retreat myself to a quiet life, free from 
the business and cares of the world, having 
long enough had the weight of the crown up- 
on me; and nothing could be a greater plea- 
sure to me, in my retirement, than to consi- 
der what a worthy ae sits on my throne 
and rules my ha C. 
The king of the wale of Ebene’s generous of- 
fer to bestow his only daughter in marriage on 
the Princess Badoura, who could not accept 
of it, because she was a woman, gave her un- 
expected trouble, and she could not presently 
think of a way to extricate herself out of it : 
she thought it would not become a princess of 
her rank to deceive the king, and to own that 
she was not prince Camaralzaman, but his 
wife, when she had assured him she was. 
he himself; whose part she had hitherto act- 
ed so well, that her sex was not the least sus- 
pected. She was also afraid to refuse him, 
secing him so much bent upon the conclu- 
sion of the marriage, that there was reason 
to apprehend his kindness would turn to aver- 
sion and hatred, if the honour he offered her 
was rejected, and he might attempt some- 
thing even against her life. Besides, she was 
not sure of finding poe Camaralzaman in 
the court of king Schahzaman, his father. 
These considerations, added to the prospect 
of obtaining a kingdom for the prince her 
husband, in case she found him again, made 
her resolve to do what king Armanos would 
have her, and marry his daughter: So, after 
having stood silent for some minutes, she, with 
blushes, which the king took for a sign of her 
modesty, answercd, Sir, I am infinitely obli- 
ged to your majesty for your good opinion of 
me, for the honour you do me, and the great 
favour you offer me, which f cannot pretend 
to merit, and dare not refuse. 
But, sir, continued she, I cannot accept of 
this alliance on any other condition than that 
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your majesty will assist me with your coun- 
sels, and that I do nothing without having 
sai > bel tion. 

marriage treaty being thus concluded 
and on, the ceremony was put off till 
mext day. In the mean time, princess Badou- 
ra gave notice to her offieers, who still took 
her for prince Camaralzaman, what she was 
about to do, that they might not be surprised 
at it, assuring them the princess Badoura con- 


sented to it. She talked also to her women, 
and ch them to keep the secret she had 
entrusted them with, as they valued their 


lives. 

The king of the isle of Ebene rejoiced that 
he had got him a son-in-law so much to his 
satisfacticn. The next morning he summon- 
es his yaa one mainte them with his 

esign of marrying his daughter to prince Ca- 
Giaralecinan. shes he introduced to them, 
made him sit down by them, taking the prin- 
cess Badoura for him ; told them he resigned 
the crown to him, and required them to obey 
and swear fealty to him. Having said this, 
he descended from his throne, and the prin- 
cess Badoura, by his order, mounted it. When 
she was placed, the lords of the court took an 
oath of allegiance. As soon as the council 
broke up, the new king was proclaimed 
through the city, several days of rejoicing were 
appointed, and couriers dis over all the 
kingdom to see the same ceremonies observed 
with the same demonstrations of joy. 

At night there were extraordinary feast- 
ings at the palace-royal, and the princess Ha- 
iatalnefous * was led to the princess Badoura, 
whom every body took for a man: she was 
dressed like a royal bride. The wedding was 
solemnized with the utmost splendour, and 
the rites being performed, they were put to 
bed. Inthe morning, the princess Badoura 
went to receive the compliments of the nobi- 
lity in a hall of audience, where they congra- 
tulated heron her marriage and accession tothe 
throne. In the mean while, king Armanos and 
his queen went to the apartment of the new 
queen their daughter, and asked her how she 
spent the 5 a nstead of answering them, she 
held down her head, and by her looks the 
saw plain enough that she was not contented. 

King Armanos, to. comfort the princess 
Haiatal nefous, bid her not be troubled ; prince 
Camaralzaman might be in haste to go to his 
father’s court, and had not stopped at the isle 
of Ebene had it not been in his way thither : 
though we have ed him to stay by argu- 
ments, with which he ought to be well satis- 
fied, yet it is probable he grieves to be all at 
once deprived of the hopes of seeing either 
his father or any of his family. You must 
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wait until those first emotions of tenderness 
are over, and his filial love wears off by de- 
grees; he will then carry himself towards you 
as a good husband ought to do. 

The princess Badoura, under the name and 
character of prince Camaralzaman, not only 
received the congratulatory addresses of the 
countries and the nobility of the kingdom, who 
were in and about the city, but she reviewed 
the regular troops of her household, and en- 
tered on the administration of affairs as king, 
with so much majesty and judgment, that gain- 
ed her the general applause of all who were 
witnesses of her conduct. 

It was evening before she returned to 
queen Haiatalnefous’s apartment, and she per- 
ceived, by the sa tie she gave her, that the 
brie 2 was not at all pleased with the wedding- 
migue She endeavoured to make her easy b 
® long discourse, in which she employ: all 
the wit she had (and that was as much as any 
woman was mistress of) to persuade her she 
loved her entirely : She then gave her time to 
go to bed, and while she was undressing her- 
self she went to her devotions: her prayers 
were so long, that queen Haiatalnefous was 
asleep before they were ended. She then 
gave over praying, and lay down softly by the 
new queen, without waking her, and was as 
much afflicted at her being forced to act a 
oe which did not belong to her, as in the 
oss of her dear Camaralzaman, for whom she 
ceased not to sigh. She rose as soon as it 
was day, before Haiatalnefous was awake, and 
being dressed in her royal robes, as king, 
went to council. 

King Armanos, as he had done the day be- 
fore, came early to visit the queen, his daugh- 
ter, whom he found in sighs and tears; he 
wanted no more to be informed of the cause 
of her trouble: He began to resent the con- 
tempt, as he thought, which was put up- 
on his daughter, and could not imagine what 
was the reason of it. Daughter, says he, have 
gene for another night. 1 raised your 

usband to the throne, and can pull him 
down again; depend upon it, I will drive him 
thence with shame, unless he gives you the 
satisfaction that heought to do: His usage of 
you has provoked me so much, I cannot tell to 
what my resentment may transport me; the 
affront is as much to me as to you. 

It was late again before the princess Badou- 
ra came to queen Haiatalnefous: She talked 
to her as she had done the night before ; and 
after the same manner went to her devotions, 
desiring the queen to go to bed. But Haia- 
talnefous would not be so served ; she held her 
back, and obliged her to sit down again: 
What, says she, you think to deal by me this 





* This is an Arabic word, which signifies life and soul, \ 
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ight as you have done the two last: pray 
me, what can you dislike in a princess of 
my youth and beauty, who not only loves, 
but adores you, and thinks herself the ae 
est of all princesses in having so amiable a 
prince for her husband. Any body but me 
would be revenged of the slight, or, rather, 
the unpardonable affront you have put upon 
me, and abandon you to your evil destiny: 
However, though I did not love you so well 
as I do, yet out of pure good nature and hu- 
manity, which makes me pity the misfortunes 
of persons for whom I am nowise concerned, 
I cannot forbear telling you, that the king, 
my father, is enraged 2 a you for your 
carriage towards me, and on the morrow will 
ahs fury in a manner I tremble to think 
of, if you still use me as you have done hi- 
therto. Do not therefore throw a princess 
into despair, who, notwithstanding all your 
ill usage, cannot help loving you. ; 
a 
met 


This discourse embarrassed the 
Badoura the most of any thing she 
with: she did not doubt of the truth of what 
Haiatalnefous had said. King Armanos’s cold- 
ness to her the day before given her but 
too much reason to see he was highly dissa- 
tisfied with her. The only way to justify her 
conduct was, to communicate her sex to the 
princess Haiatalnefous. She had foreseen 
she should be under a necessity of discover- 
ing it to her ; yet, now she was about to make 
such a declaration, she was afraid how she 
would take it: but considering, that if Cama- 
ralzaman was alive, he must necessarily touch 
at the isle of Ebene, in his way to king Schah- 
zaman his father’s kingdom ; that she ought 
to preserve herself for his sake ; and it was 
impossible to do it if she did not let the 
princess Haiatalnefous know who and what 
she was; she resolved to venture, and try 
to get off that way. 
he princess Badoura stood as one that 
was struck dumb; and Haiatalnefous being 
Impatient to hear what she could say, was 
about to speak to her again, when she stop- 
ped her by these words: Lovely and too 
charming princess, I own I have been in the 
wrong, and I condemn myself for it; but I 
hope you will pardon me, and keep the se- 
cret I am going to reveal to you for my justi- 
fication. 


She then opened her bosom, and, 
her breasts, proceeded thus : See, 
if a woman, and a princess hike 
not deserve to be forgiven : I believe you will 
be so , at least, when you know m story, 
and the terrible affliction that fo me to 
act the part you see. 

The princess Badoura 


shewing 
princess, 
» does 


having discovered 


herself entirely to the princess of the isle of 
Ebene, she again prayed her to keep the se- 
cret, and to make as if she was really a hus- 
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band to her, till prince Camaralzaman’s arri- 
val, which she fone would be in a little 
time. 

Princess, ied Haiatalnefous, your for- 
tune is indeed strange, that a marriage so 
happy as yours was, should be rendered un- 
happy by so unaccountable an accident, ae 
love being reciprocal, and full of wonders. 
Pray heaven you may meet with your hus- 
band again as soon as you desire; and assure 
yourself, I will kee e secret until he ar- 
rives. It will be the greatest pleasure to me 
in the world, to be the only person in the 
vast kingdom of the isle of Ebene who knows 
what and who you are, while you go on go- 
verning the eae as happily as you have be- 
gun: I only of you to be your friend, 
than which nothing could be more to my sa- 
tisfaction. Then the two princesses tenderly 
embraced each other, and, after a thousand 
vows of mutual friendship, lay down and took 
their rest. 

According to the custom of the country, 
the tokens of the consummation of the mar- 
riage were to be produced and seen publicly. 
The two princesses found out a way to get 
over that difficulty: queen Haiatalnefous’s 
women were next morning deceived by it 
themselves, and deceived king Armanos, his 

ueen, and the whole court. From this time, 
the princess Badoura grew more and more in 
king Armanos’s esteem and ion, governe 
ing the kingdom to his and his people’s con- 
tent, peaceably and prosperously. 

While these things were transacting in the 
court of the isle of Ebene, prince Camaralza- 
man staid in the city of the idolaters with the 
gardener, who had offered him his house for 
w retreat till the ship sailed for that island. 

One morning, when the prince was up ear- 
ly, and, as he used to do, was preparing to 
work in the garden, the gardener hindered 
him, saying, This day is a great festival among 
the idolaters; and, because they abstain from 
work themselves, to spend the time in their 
abominable mysteries and public rejoieings, 
they will not let the mussulmen work, who, 
to gain their favour, generally assist at their 
shows, which are worth seeing: wherefore 
there is nothing for you to do to-day: I leave 
you here ; and the time approaching in which 
the ship uses to sail for the isle of Ebene, I 
will bs some = my friends, and know yar 
it and secure you 8 passage 1D It./ 
The ener put on his best clothes, and! 
went to the feast. a4 

When prince Camaralzaman was alone, in 
stead of going out to take part in the public 
joy of the city, the solitude he was in brought 
to his mind with more violence the loss of 


his dear princess. He walked up and down 


the en, sighing and ng, till the 
ner gees two birds its on a neighbour- 
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ing tree tempted him to lift up his head, and 
wean fe tee what was the matter. 

Izaman was surprised to behold a 
battle between these two birds, fighting with 
their beaks, and that in a very little while one 
of them fell down dead at the root of a tree ; 
the bird that was victorious took wing again, 
and flew away. 

In the instant, two other large birds that 
had scen the fight at a distance, came from 
the other side of the garden, and pitched on 
the ground, one at the feet, and the other at 
the heed of the dead bird: they looked upon 
it some time, shaking their heads, as if they 
were grieved at the death of their departed 
friend ; after which, they dug a grave with 
their talons, and interred the defunct. 

When they had filled up the grave with the 
earth they had turned up to make it, they al- 
se flew away, and returned in a few minutes, 
bringing with them the bird that had com- 
mitted the murder, the one holding one of 
her wings in his beak, and the other one of 
her legs; the criminal all the while crying 
out in a doleful menner, and struggling to 
escape. They carricd him to the grave of 
the bird which he had lately sacrificed to his 
rage; and there they made a sacrifice of him 
to the manes of the dead bird; and strikin 
him after with their beaks, at last they killed 
the murderer: they then opened his belly, 
tore out his entrails, left his body on the place 
unburied, and away they flew. 

Camaralzaman remained in a great astor 
nishment all the time that he stood beholding 
this fight. He drew near the tree where this 
scene had been acted; and, casting his eyes 
on the scattered entrails of the bird that was 
Jast killed, he spied something red hanging 
out of his body: he took it up, and found 
it was his beloved princess Badoura’s éalis- 
man, which had cost him so much pains and 
sorrow, and so many sighs, since the bird 
snatched it out of his hand. Ah, cruel ! said 
he to himself, still looking on the bird, thou 
tookest delight in doing mischief, so I have 
the less rezson to complain of that which 
thou didst to me: but by how much the 
greater it was, by so much the more do I wish 
well to those that revenged my quarrel on 
thee, in punishing thee for the murder of one 
of their and thy own kind. 

It is jmpossible to express prince Camaral- 
xaman’s joy. Dear princess, continued he to 
himself, this happy minute, which restores 
me a treasure that is so precious to thee, is 
without doubt a proms oe our meetin Bae n, 
and perhaps sooner I think of, nk 
Heaven, who sent me this good fortune, and 
gives me hope of the greatest felicity that my 

eart can desire. 

Saying this, he kissed the talisman, wra 
ped it up in a ribbon, and tied it carefully 
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about his arm. Until now, he had been al- 
most every night a stranger to rest, his troubles 
always keeping him awake ; but the next night 
he Ae soundly : he rose somewhat later the 
next morning than he used to do, put on his 
working clothes, and went to the gardener 
for oiders what he should go about : the good 
man bid him root up an old tree which stood 
in such a place, and was decaying. 

Camaralzaman took an ax, and began his 
work: cutting off a branch of the root, he 
found his ax struck against something that 
resisted the blow and made a noise : he turn- 
ced the earth up, and discovered a broad plate 
of brass, under which was a staircase of ten 
steps: he went down, and at the bottom saw 
a cave of above six yards square, with fift 
brags urns placed in order around it, each wit 
a cover to it: he opened them all, one after 
another, and there was not one of them which 
was not full of gold dust. He came out of the 
cave, rejvicing that he had found such a vast 
treasure: he put the brass plate on the stair- 
case, and rooted up the tree against the gar- 
dener’s coming to see what he had done. 

The gardener had learned the day before, 
that the ship which was bound to the isle of 
Ebene would sail in a few days, but the cer- 
tain time was not yet fixed: his fricnd pro- 
mised to let him know the day, if he called 
upon him on the morrow; and while Cama- 
ralzaman was rooting up the tree, he went to 
have his answer. He returned with a joyful 
countenance, by which the prince guessed he 
brought him good news. Son, sald the old 
man, (so he always called him, on account of 
the difference between his age and the prince’s 
youth) be joyful, and prepare to embark ; in 
three days, the ship will certainly set sail: I 
have taken passage for you, and agreed upon 
the price with the captain. 

In the condition I am at present, replied 
Camaralzaman, you could not bring me more 
agrecable news; and in return, I have also 
tidings that will be as welcome to ypu : come 
along with me, and you shall see what good 
fortune heaven has in store for you. 

The prince led the gardener to the piace 
where he had rooted up the tree, shewed him 
the way into the cave, and, when he was 
there, let him see what a treasure he had 
discovered, thanking Providence for reward- 
ing his virtue, and the pains he had been at 
for so many years. How, replied the gar- 
dener, do you imagine I will take these riches 
as mine which you found out? The property 
of them is yours: I have no right to them. 
For fourscore years, so long my father has 
been dead, I have done nothing but dug in 
this garden, and could not discover this trea- 
+1.e3 which is a sign it was destined to you 
by fate, or heaven had revealed it to me. * It 
agrees with your quality as a prince, and suits 
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your age too better than mine: I am old, 
and have one foot in the grave, and cannot 
tell what to do with so much wealth: Provi- 
dence has bestowed it upon you, at a time 
when you are returning to that country which 
will one day be your own, where you may 
make a good use of it, for the advantage of 
yourself, and the people over whom you arc 
to reign. 

Prince Camaralzaman would not be out- 
done in generosity by the gardener : they had 
a long dispute about who would refuse it, for 
neither of them would have it from the other ; 
at last the prince solemnly protested that he 
would have none of it, unless the gardener 
would divide it with him, and take half. The 
good man consented to it, to please the 
prince : so they parted it between them, and 
each had twenty-five urns. 

Having thus divided it, Son, said the gar- 
dener to the prince, it is not enough that you 
have got this treasure, we must now contrive 
how to carry it so privatcly aboard the ship 
that nobody may know any thing of the mat- 
ter, otherwise you will run the risk of losing 
it. There are no olives in the isle of Ebene ; 
those that are exported hence are a good 
commodity there: you know I have plenty 
of them, take what you will; fill fifty pots, 
half with the gold dust, and half with liven 
which, being a common merchandise from this 
city to that island, none will mistrust there is 
a but olives in the pots. 

he counsel was good ; and Camaralzaman 
followed it. The rest of the day was taken 
up by him and the old man, in packing up the 
gold and the olives in the fifty pots; and the 
prince * fearing the talisman should come by 
any ill accident again, he carefully put it up 
in one of the pots, marking it with a particu- 
lar mark, to distinguish it from the others. 
When they were all ready to be shipped, the 
pance retired into the gardener’s hut with 
um, and, discoursing together, he related to 
him the battles of the birds, with the circum- 
stance of that adventure, in which he had 
found the princess Badoura’s talisman. The 
een was equally surprised and joyful to 
lear it, knowing what trouble the prince had 
been at for the loss of it. Whether the old 
man was quite worn out with age, or had 
spent himself too much that day, the gar- 
ner had a very bad night’s rest: he grew 
worse the next day; and on the third day, 
when the prince was to embark, was so bad 
that it was plain he was nigh his end. As 
soon as day broke, the captain of the ship 
came in person, with several seamen, to the 
gardener's : they knocked at the garden-door, 
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and Camaralzaman opened it to them: they 
asked him where the passenger was that was 
to go with him? The prince answered, I am 
he: the gardener, who agreed with you for 
my passage, is sick, and cannot be spoke 
with: come in, and let your men carry these 
ts of olives, and a few other things, aboard 
or me: I will only take leave of the gar- 
dener, and follow you to the water side. 

The seamen took up the pots and the bag- 
age, and the captain bid the prince make 
taste, the wind being fair, and they staid for 

nothing but him. 

When the captain and his men were gone, 
Camaralzaman went to the gardener to take 
his leave of him, and thank him for all his 
good offices; but he found him in the ago- 
nies of death, and had scarce time to bid him 
rehearse the articles of his faith, which all 
good mussulmen nse to do before they die. 
The gardener did what he could towards it, 
and expired in his presence. 

The prince being obliged to hasten his de- 
parture, was at a loss what to do: he was 
afraid he should lose his voyage, if he staid ; 
and was loth to leave his dead benefactor, 
without paying him the last duty of a friend, 
according to their law. He washed him, 
buried him in his own garden, (for the Ma- 
hometans had no church yard in the city of 
the idolaters, where they were only tolerated); 
and though he did it as fast as he could, hae 
ving nobody to assist him, it was almost night 
before he had put him in the ground: but as 
soon as he had done it, he ran to the water 
side, carrying with him the key of the garden, 
designing, if he had time, to give it to the 
landlord ; otherwise to deposit it in some 
trusty person’s hand, before witnesses, that 
he might have it after he was gone. hen 
he came to the port, he was told the ship 
sailed several hours before he came, and was 
already out of sight. It staid three hours for 
him, and the wind standing fair, the captain 
durst not stay longer. 

It is easy to imagine that prince Camaral- 
zaman was exceedingly grieved, to be forced 
to stay in that country a year longer, where 
he neither had, nor was willing to have, any 
acquaintance. It was a sad thing to him, to 
think that he must wait another twelvemonth 
for the opportunity he had lost; but what 
was the greatest affliction to him of all, was 
his missing the princess Badoura’s talisman, 
which he gave over for lost. The only course 
that was left him to take, was to return to 
the a from whence he came, to rent it 
of the landlord, and to go on with his gar- 
dening, that he might by himself deplore his 





* This incident is also much the same with one in the romance of Peter of Provence and the 


‘fair Maguclonna. 
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rpcieg Foca gp neh es. He jee a boy to 
to some of the drudgery ; 
aos ip he not lose the other half of 
the treasure, which came to him by the death 
of the gardener, who died without heirs, he 
px the gold dust in fifty other pots of olives, 
to be ready agninst the time of the ship’s re- 


turn, and making the same voyage. 
While prince Camaraleanan began another 


year of labour, sorrow, and impatience, the 
ship having a fair wind, sailed before him to 
the isle of Ebene, where in due time she ar- 
rived at the capital city. 

The palace royal being by the sea-side, 
the new king, or rather the princess Badoura, 
spying the ship as she was entering into the 
port, asked what vessel it was? she was an- 
swered, that it came fromthe city of idolaters, 
from whence it used to come every year a- 
bout that time, and generally was richly laden. 

The princess, who had always prince Cama- 
ralzaman in her mind, amidst the glories of 
her palace and power, imagined the prince 
a be aboard; on which thought, she re- 
solved, since it might be so, to go aboard the 
ship and meet him, not to discover herself to 
him, (for she questioned whether he would 
know her again,) but to observe him, and take 
proper measures for their making themselves 
mutually known. Her pretence was, to see 
what merchandise was aboard, to have the 
first sight of the , and chuse the most 
valuable for h . She commanded a horse 
to be brought her ; she mounted and rode to 
the port, accompanied by several officers, who 
were waiting upon her at that time, and arri- 
ved at the port just as the captain came 
eshore: she ordered him to be brought before 
her, and asked him whence he came, how 
long he had been on his voyage, and what 
good or bad fortune he had met with in it, 
if he had no stranger of quality aboard, and 
with what his ship was laden? 

The captain gave a satisfactory answer to 
all her demands ; and as to passengers, assured 
her there was none but merchants in his shi 
who used to come every year, and bring ri 
stuffs from several parts of the world to trade 
with ; calicoes, stained or unstained, diamonds, 
musk, ambergrease, camphire, civet, spices, 
d and olives. 

princess Badoura loved olives extreme- 

: when she heard the captain speak of them, 

them, says she; I will take them offyour 

hands; as to the other goods, let the mer- 

chants bring them to me, and let me see them 

before they dispose of them, or shew them to 
any one. 


captain, taking her for the king of the 
isle of Ebene, replied, Sir, there are fifty pots 
of olives, but they belong to a merchant whom 
I waa forced t6 beets ind ; I gave him no- 
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tice that I staid for him, but he not coming 
several hours afterwards, and the wind pre- 
senting, I was afraid of losing it, and so set 
sail. The princess answered : it is no matter, 
bring them ashore, we will drive a bargain for 
them however. 

The captain sent his boat aboard, and in a 
little time it returned with the pots of olives. 
The princess demanded how much the fifty 
pots might be worth in the isle of Ebene? Sir, 
says the captain, the merchant is very poor, 
and your majesty will not pay too dear if you 
give him a 1000 pieces of silver. 

To satisfy him, replied the princess, and 
because you tell me he is poor, I will order 
you 1000 pieces of gold for him: which do you 
take care to give him. The money was accor- 
me id, and the pots carried to the palace. 

ght. drawing on, the princess withdrew 
into the inner oper and went to the prin- 
cess Haiatalnefous’s apartment, ordering the 
olives to be brought thither; she opened one, 
to let the princess Haiatalnefous taste them, 
and to taste them herself. Great was her as- 
tonishment when she found the olives were 
mingled with gold dust. What can this mean ! 
says she, it is wonderful beyond comprehen- 
sion. Her curiosity increasing by so extraor- 
dinary an adventure, she ordered Haiatalne- 
fous’s women to open and empty all the pots 
in her presence; and her wonder was still 
greater, when she saw that the olives in all of 
them were mixed with gold dust; but, when 
she saw her talisman drop out of that in which 
the prince had put it, she was ‘so surprised 
that she swooned away. The princess Haia- 
talnefous and her women brought the prin- 
cess Badoura to life again, by throwing cold 
water on her face. hen she recovered her 
sense, she took the talisman, and kissed it 
again and again; but not being willing that 
the princess Haiatalnefous’s women should 
hear what she said, and it growing late, she 
dismissed them. Princess, says she to Haia- 
talnefous, as soon as they were gone, you who 
have heard my story, to be sure guessed it 
was at the sight of the talisman that I swoon- 
ed. This is it, and the fatal cause of my le- 
sing my dear husband prince Camaralzaman ; 
but as it was that which caused our separation, 
so I foresee it will be the means of our sudden 
meeting. 

The next day, as soon as it was light, she 
sent for the captain of the ship ; and when he 
came, spoke to him thus: I want to know 
more of the merchant to whom the olives be- 
long that I bought of you yesterday; 1 think 
you told me you left him behind you in the 
city of the idolaters ; can you tell me what he 
does there? 

Yes, sir, replied the in, I can speak on 
my own knowledge, and assure your majesty 
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what I say is truth: I agreed for his passage 
with a gardener, a very old man, who told me 
I should find him in his garden where he 
worked under him ; sohe shewed me the ease 
and I went thither to call him, where I found 
what the gardener said to be true; and for 
that reason I told your majesty he was poor ; 
I told him what haste I was in,; spoke to 
him myself, and cannot be mistaken in the 
man. 

If what you say is true, replied the princess 


Badoura, you must sail this very day for the * 


city of the idolaters, and fetch me that gar- 
dener’s man, who is my debtor, else I will 
not only confiscate all your and your mer- 
chants’ s, but your and their lives shall 
answer for his: I have ordered my seal to be 
put on all the warehouses where they are, 
which shall not be taken off till you bring me 
that man: this is all I have to say to you ; go, 
and do as I command you. 

The iene eet make no reply to 
order, though the obeying it was a very grea 
loss to Kimand his merchants: He aainted 
them with it ; and they all considering that 
to lose their goods and their lives would be 
much greater, hastened him away as fast as 
they could. They set all hands at work to 
load provisions and fresh water for his voyage 
back, and were so diligent, that he was ready 
to set sail before night. Accordingly he weigh- 
ed anchor, and made for the city of the idola- 
ters, where he arrived in a short time, wind 
and weather favouring him all the way. When 
he was got as near the city as he thought 
convenient, he would not cast anchor, but let 
the ship ride off shore; and, going into his 
boat with as many hands as he wanted, he 
landed a little way off the port, whence he 
went directly to Camaralzaman’s garden. 

Though it was about midnight when he 
came there, the prince was not asleep. His 
separation from the fair princess of China, his 
wife, afflicted him after its usual manner, and 
he lay waking to bemoan his ill fortune. He 
cursed the minute in which his curiosity tempt- 
ed him to touch the fatal girdle. 

Thus did he pass those hours which are de- 
woted to rest, and was in these mournful me- 
ditations when he heard somebody knock at 
the garden-door; he ran hastily to open it, 
half-dressed as he was; and he had no soon- 
er done it but the captain and his seamen 
took hold of him, and carried him by force 
aboard his boat and so on ship-board,,where, 
as soon as he was safe, they set sail immedi- 
ately, and made the best of their ways to the 
isle of Ebene. 

Hitherto Camaralzaman, the captain, and 
his men, had not said a word to one another ; 
at last, the prince broke silence, and asked the 
os eon whom he knew again, why they had 
taken him away by force? The ceptain in his 
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turn demanded of the prince whether he was 
not a debtor to the king of Ebene? I the king 
of Ebene’s debtor, replied Camaralzaman in 
amazement ; I do not know him ; IJ had never 
any thing to do with him in my life, and never 
set foot in hiskingdom. The captain answer- 
ed, You should know that better than I; you 
will talk to him yourself in a little while, but 
till then, stay here and have patience. 

The captain was not long on his vo 
back to the isle of Ebene: though it was night 
when he cast anchor in the port, he landed 
immediately, and, taking prince Camaralzaman 
with him, hastened to the palace, where he 
demanded to be introduced to the king. 

The princess Badoura was withdrawn into 
the innerpalace : however, as soon as she had 
heard of the captain’s return, and Camaralza- 
man’s arrival, she came forth to speak to him. 
As seon as she cast her eyes on the prince, 
she knew the man for whom she had shed so 
reg! tears, who was in his gardener’s habit. 
As for the prince, who trembled in the pre- 
sence of king as he thought, to whom he 
was to answer for an imaginary debt, it could 
not enter into his thoughts that the person 
whom he so earnestly desired to see, stood be- 
fore him. If the princess had followed the 
dictates of her inclination, she would have 
run to him, and by embracing, discovered 
herself to him; but she put a constraint on 
herself, believing that it was for both their 
interests that she should act the of a 
king a little longer before she e herself 
known: she contented herself for the present 
to put him into the hands of an officer, who 
was then in waiting, charging him to take care 
of him, and use him weil till next day, 

When the princess Badoura had provided 
for prince C zaman’s entertainment, she 
turned about to the captain, whom she was 
now to gratify for the important service he 
had done her. She commanded another of- 
ficer to go immediately, and take the seal off 
the ware-houses where his and his merchants’ 
goods were, which she discharged; she also 
gave the master of the vessel a jewel worth 
much more than the expence he had been at 
in both his voyages: She, besides, bid him 
keep the thousand pieces of gold she had 
given him for the pots of olives, telling him 
she would make up the account with the mer- 
chant whom he had brought with him. 

This done, she retired to the princess of the 
isle of Ebene’s apartment, to whom she con 
municated her joy, praying her to keep the 
secret still. She told her how she intended 
to manage his and her discovering themselves 
to each other, and to the kingdom; adding, 
there was so vast a distance between a gar- 
dener and a great prince, as he is, that it may 
be dangerous to raise him at once from the 
lowest condition of the people to the highest 
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degree, though it is but justice it should be 
done. The princess of the isle of Ebene was 
so far from betraying her, that she rejoiced 
with her, and entered into the design ; assuring 
her she would contribute to it all that lay in 
her power, and do whatever she would desire 
of her to serve them. 

The next morning the princess of China 
erdered prince Camaralzaman to be conducted 
to the royal baths, and then apparelled in the 
robes of anemir,or governor ofaprovince. She 
then went to the council, with the name, habit, 
and authority of the king of the isle of Ebene. 
She commanded Camaralzaman to be intro- 
duced; and lus fine mien and majestic air 
drew all the eyes of the lords there present 
upon him. 

The princess Badoura herself was charmed 
to see him again as levely as she had often 
seen him, and that pleasure inspired her to 
pe the more warmly in his praise. When 
she addressed herself to the council, having 
ordered the prince to take his sert among the 
emirs, she spoke to them thus: My lords, 
Camaralzaman, the man whom I have advan- 
ced to the same dignity with you, is not un- 
worthy the honour that is done him. I have 
known enough of him in my travels to answer 
for him, and I can assure you he will make 
his merit known to all of you, as well by his 
valour, as by a thousand other shining quali- 
ties, which distinguish him from the rest of 
mankind. 

Camaralzaman was extremely amazed to 
hear the king of the isle of Ebene, whom he 
was far from taking for a woman, much less 
for his dear princess, name him, and declare 
that he knew him, who, as he thought, was 
certain he had never seen him before in his 
life; and he was much more surprised when 
he heard him praise him so excessively. How- 
ever, those praises, excessive as they were, 
did not confound him, though they came 
from the mouth of a king. He received them 
with such modesty as shewed that he deser- 
ved them, and did not grow vain upon it. He 

rostrated himself before the throne of the 
ing, and then rising again, Sir, said he, I want 
words to express my gratitude to your ma- 
jeaty for the honour you have done me: I 
do al] that lies jn my pone to render 
myself ron of your royal favour. 


F ooun the prince was con- 
ducted t toa which the pe pc Badoura 
had 


to be fitted up for him; where 
he found officers and domestics ready to obey 
his commands, a stable full of fine horses, and 
every thing auitable to the quality of an emir. 
When he was in the closet, the steward of his 
household brought him a chest full of gold for 
his expences. 

The less he conceived how it came about 
that he met with go much good fortune, the 
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more he admired at it, never once imagining 
that he owed it to the princess of China. 

Two or three days after, the princess Ba- 
doura made him lord-treasurer, which office 
became lately vacant, that he might be nearer 
her person. He behaved himself in his new 
charge with so much integrity, and was so 
obliging to every body, that he not only gained 
the friendship of the great, but also the af- 
fections of the people, by his uprightness and 
bounty. 

Camaralzaman had been the happiest man 
in the world, being the reigning favourite of 
the hing of the isle of Ebene, and in the es- 
teem of ell his subjects, if he had had his 
princess with him. In the midst of his good 
fortune he never ceased lamenting her, and 

rieving that he could hear no tidings of 
ler, especially in a country where she must 
necessarily have come in her way to her fa- 
ther’s court, and have arrived long before, 
had she met with no ill accideat by the way. 
Hie had mistrusted something, had the prin- 
cess Badoura still gone by the name of Cama- 
ralzaman, which she took with his habit ; but 
on her accession to the throne, she changed 
it to take that of Armanos, in honour of the 
old king her father-in-law. There were very 
few courtiers who knew that she had ever 
been called Camaralzaman, which she as- 
sumed when she arrived at the court of the 
isle of Ebene; nor had Camaralzaman so 
much acquaintance with any of them yet, to 
inform himself further of her history. 

The princess, fearing he might do it intime, 
and desiring that she should owe the discovery 
of herself to herself only, resolved to put an 
end to her torments and his; for she had ob- 
served, that, as often as she discoursed with 
him about the affairs of his office, he fetched 
such deep sighs as could be addressed to no- 
body but her. She herself lived in such a 
constraint that she could endure it no longer. 
Add to this, the friendship of the emirs and 
courtiers, with the zeal and affection of the 
people. In a word, every thing contributed 
to her putting the crown of the isle of Ebene 
on his head, without any obstacle. 

The princess Badoura consulted the prin- 
cess Haiatalnefous in this, as she had done in 
the other s of the adventure, and they 
both agreeing to have it done, she one day 
took prince Camaralzaman aside, saying, I 
must talk with you about an affair, Camaral- 
zaman, in which I want your advice; it will 
not be so proper to do it by day-light, for our 
discourse may be long, and I would not be 
observed. Come hither in the evening; do 
not let us wait for you; I will take care to 
provide you a bed. 

Camaralzamen came punctually to the place 
at the hour appointed by the princess. She 
took him with her into the inner apartment, 
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and having told the chief eunuch, who pre- 

ed to follow her, she had no occasion for 

‘s service, and that he should only Keep the 

door shut, she carried him into a private 

apartment adjoining to the princess Haiatalne- 
fous’s, where she used to lie. 

When she entered the chamber, where 
there was a bed, she shut the door, and taking 
the talisman out of her pocket, gave it to 
Camaralzaman, saying, It is not long since an 
astrologer presented me with this talisman ; 
you being skilful in all things, pray tell me 
what it is good for ? 

Camaralzaman took the talisman, and drew 
near 2 lamp to view it. As soon as he knew 
it was the princess’s, he was transported with 

leasure, and she was no less pleased to see 
it. Sir, says the prince, your majesty asked 
me what this talisman is good for. Oh, king ! 
it is only good to kill me with grief and de- 
spair, if, I do not suddenly find the most 
charming and lovely princess in the world to 
whom it belongs, whose loss J was the occa- 
sion of, and of a strange adventure to me, the 
very recital of which will move your majesty 
to pity such an unfortunate husband and lover, 
if you would have patience to hear it. 

You shall tell me that another time, replied 
the princess, I am very glad I know something 
of it already; stay here a little, and I will re- 
turn to you in a moment. 

At these words, she went into her closct, 
put off her royal turban, and ina few minutes 
dressed herself like a woman ; and having the 
girdle round her, which she*had on the day of 
her separation, she entered the chamber. 

Prince Camaralzaman immediately knew 
his dear princess, ran to her, and tender! 
embraced her, crying out, Ah! how much 
am I obliged to the king, who has so agree- 
ably surprised me. Do not expcct to see the 
king ad more, replied the princess, with 
tears in her eyes: Let us sit down, and I will 
explain this enigma to you. 

They sat down, and the princess told the 
prince the resolution she came to in the field 
where they encamped the last time they were 
together, as soon as she perccived she waited 
for him to no purpose: How she went 
through with it, till she arrived at the isle of 
Ebene, where she had been obliged to marry 
the princess Haiatalnefous, and accept of the 
crown, which king Armanos offered her as 
one of the conditions of the marriage: How 
the princess, whose merit she highly extolled, 
took her declaration of her sex ; and how she 
found the talisman in the pots of olives, min- 
gled with the gold dust, which she bought, 
and the finding it was the cause of her send- 
ing for him at the city of the idolaters. 

When she had done telling her adventure, 
shc obliged the prince to tell his. He inform- 
ed her how the talisman occasioned their se- 
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aration, and the rest of the story relating to 

im, as I have already told it. They then 
bemoaned one another’s ill fortune, and ree 
joiced im their ; he complained of her 
with the most kind expressions love could in- 
vent, chiding her tenderly for her making 
him languish so long without her: She ex- 
cused herself with the reasons I have already 
related; after which, it growing late, they 
went to bed. 

The princess Badoura and prince Camaral- 
zainan rose next morning as soon as it waa 
light, but the princess would no more put on 
her royal robes as king; she dressed herself 
in her natural dress, that of a woman, and 
then sent the chief eunuch to king Armanos, 
her father-in-law, to desire he would give 
himself the trouble to come to her apartment. 

When the king entered the chamber, he 
was amazed to see a lady there, who was un- 
known to him, and the lord treasurer with 
her, to whom it was not permitted to come 
within the inncr palace, nor to any of the 
lords of the court. He sat down, and asked 
where the hing was? 

The princess answered, Yesterday I was 
king, sir, and to-day I am only princess of 
China, wife to the true prince Camaralzaman, 
the true son of King Schahzaman. If your 
majesty will have patience to hear both our 
histories, I hope you will not condenm me for 
agar un innocent deceit upon you. The 

ing bid her go on, and heard her discourse 
from the beginning to the end, with astonish- 
ment. The princess finishing it, said to him, 
Sir, though our religion does not suffer us to 
have more wives than one, witheut some sort 
of scandal, and we women do not easily com- 
ply with the custom men have introduced to 

ave several; yet if your majesty will give 
your consent to give your daughter, the prin- 
cess Haiatalnefous, in marriage to the prince 
Camaralzaman, I will with all my heart yield 
up to her the rank and quality of queen, 
which of right belongs to her, and content 
myself with the second place after her. If 
this precedence was not her due, I would, 
however, give it her, being obliged to her for 
keeping the secret so faithfully as she has 
done. If your majesty approves of it, I am 
stire she will; and I will pass my word, that 
she shall obey you with joy. 

King Armanos listened to the princess 
with admiration, and when she had done, 
turned about to prince Camaralzaman, saying, 
Son, since the princess Badoura, your wife, 
whom I have all along thought to be my son- 
in-law, through a deceit, of which I do not 
complain, assures me, that she will divide 
your bed with my daughter, I have nothing 
more to do, but to know of you if you are 
willing to marry her, and accept of the crown, 
which the princess Badoura would deservedly 
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wear as long as she lived, if she did not quit 
it out of love to you. Sir, replied prince 

zaman, though I desire nothing so 
earnestly as to see my father, yet the obliga- 
tions I have to your majesty and the princess 
Haiatalnefous are so weighty, I cannot deny 
you any thing that is in my power. Cama- 
ralzaman was proclaimed king, and married 
the same day with all possible demonstrations 
of joy; he being very well pleased with the 
poe iatalnefous’s beauty and love for 


m. 
The two queens lived together afterwards 
as friendly as they had done before, both being 
contented with king Camaralzaman’s equal 
carriage towards them, and they alternately 
were taken to his bed. 
The next year, each brought him a son at 
the same time, and the birth of the two 
rinces was celebrated with extraordinary 
eastings. The first which the princess Badoura 
was delivered of, king Camaralzaman called 
D’Amgrad, (most glorious); and the other, 
which was born of queen Halatalnefous, Assad, 


(most happy.) 


The Story of the two Princes Amgrad and 
Assad. 


THE two princes were brought up with great 
care; and when they were old enough, had 
the same governor, and the same masters for 
the arts and sciences. King Camaralzaman 
would have them learn them, and that the 

should have each the same master for eac 

exercise. The friendship which from their 
infancy they entered into, occasioned an uni- 
formity of manners and inclinations, which 
increased with their years. When they were of 
years to keep each a separate court, they loved 
one another so tenderly, that they begged king 
Camaralzaman to let them live together: He 
consented to it; so they had the same officers, 
the same domestics, the same lodging, and 
the same table. Camaralzaman had so good 
an opinion of their capacity and justice, that 
he made no ecruple of admitting them into 
his council at eighteen years old, and letting 
them, by turns, preside there, while he gave 
himself the diversion of hunting, or recreated 
himeelf with his queens at his houses of plea- 


eure. 
The two princes bei ually handsome, 
in ther i infancy, eal aoe they were 
the two queens loved them with 
oe igen in such a ae how- 
ever, princess Radoura had a greater 
kindness for prince Assad, queen Haiatalnef- 
verde amy Nasser polo pte and irr tard 
talnefous loved Amgrad, the princess Badoura’s 

better than her own son, Assad. 

two queens thought at first thig incli- 
nation was nothing but a friendship which 
proceeded from an excess of their own for 
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each other, which they still preserved: But 
as the two princes advanced in years, that 
friendship turned to a violent love; when the 
graces that appeared in their youth blinded 
their reason. They knew how criminal their 

sion was; they did all they could to resist 
it, and all they did proved in vain. They were 
accustomed to be familiar with them, to ad- 
mire, to praise, to kiss, and caress them from 
their infancy, and could not leave it, when 
they grew up, which inflamed their desires to 
i a height that they could neither eat, nor 
drink, nor sleep. It was their and the princes” 
ill fortune that the latter, Leing used to 
be so treated by them, had not the least sus- 
picion of their infamous fires. 

The two queens had not made each other a 
confidant of the secret of their passion, nor 
had the boldness to tell each the prince she 
loved, by word of mouth, the guilty flame with 
which she burnt; they at last resolved to do 
it by billet, and made use of hing Camaralza- 
man’s absence to exccute their wicked design, 
when he was gone a hunting, which would 
take him up three or four days. 

Prince Amgrad aac at the council ta- 
ble the day of king Camaralzaman’s departure, 
and heard causes till three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon ; when he returned to the pa- 
lace from the council-chamber, an eunuch took 
him aside, and gave him a billet from qucen 
Haiatalnefous: Amgrad took it, and read it 
with horror. Traitor, says he to the eunuch, 
as soon as he had read it through, is this the 
fidelity thou owest thy master and thy king? 
At these words he drew his sabre, and cut off 
his head. 

Having done this, he ran in haste to the 
princess Badoura his mother, bearing his re- 
sentment still in his looks, shewed her the 
billet, told her the contents of it, and from 
whom it came; but, instead of hearkening to 
him, she fell into a passion herself, and said, 
Son, it is all a calumny and imposture ; queen 
Uaiatalnefous is a very discreet princess, and 

ou are very bold to talk to me after this rate. 

he prince was enraged at his mother, to hear 
her speak so of him: You are both bad alike, 
says he, and had it not been for the respect I 
owe my father, this day should have been the 
last of Haiatalnefous’s life. ; 

Queen Badoura might have imagined, by 
the example of her son Amgrad, that prince 
Assad, who was as virtuous as the other, would 
not be pleased with such a declaration of love 
as had been made to his brother; yet that 
did not hinder her persisting in so abomina- 
ble a design : She wrote him a billct the next 
day, which she trusted with an old woman 

onging to the palace, to convey to him. 

The old woman watched her opportunity, 
and gave it him as he was coming from the 
council-chamber, where he presided that day 
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m his turn; the prince took it, and reading 
it, fell into such a fury, that without finishing 
it, he drew his sabre, and punished the old wo- 
man as she deserved. He ran presently to 
his mother queen Haiatalnefous’s apartment 
with the billet in his hand;. he would have 
shewn it to her, but she did not give him time, 
crying out, | know what you would have with 
me 3 you are as impertinent as your brother 
Amgrad ; so begone, and never come into my 
presence again. 

Assad stood as one thunderstruck at these 
words, of which he could not comprehend the 
meaning. When he recoliccted himself, he 
was so transported with rage, that he had like 
to have given very fatal demonstrations of his 
anger; but he contained himself, and with- 
drew without making any reply, fearing if he 
staid he might say something or other unwor- 
thy the greatness of his soul. Amgrad had 
put the same constraint on himself, and gues- 
sing by his mother’s carriage that she was al- 
together as criminal as queen Haiatalnefous, 
he went to his brother to chide him for not 
communicating that hated secret to him, and 
to mingle his sorrow with Assad’s. 

The two queens grew desperate when they 
found so much virtue in the two princes; and, 
instead of reforming themselves by it, they 
renounced all sentiments of mothers and na- 
ture, and conspired together to destroy them: 
They made their women believe the two prin- 
ces had attempted to ravish them. They 
counterfeited the matter to the life by their 
tears, cries, and curses ; and lay in the same 
bed, as if the resistance they had made had 
wasted them so much that they were almost 
at death’s door. 

When Camaralzaman returned to the pa- 
lace from hunting, he was very much surpri- 
sed to find them a-bed together, all in tears, 
acting the part of desponding ladies so well, 
that he was touched with compassion: He 
asked them with carnestness what had hap- 
pened to them? 

At this question, the dissembling queens 
wept and groaned more bitterly than before ; 
and after he had pressed them again and again 
to tell him, queen’ Badoura at last answered 
him thus: Sir, our grief is so extraordinary, 
and so just, that we ought not to see the light 
of the sun, nor live a day, after the violence 
that has been offered us by the princes your 
sons: their brutality has been such, that they 
entered into a horrid design in your absence, 
and had the boldness and insolence to make 
attempts upon our honour : Your inajesty will 
excuse us from saying any more; you may 
guess the rest by our affliction. 

The king sent for the two princes, and had 
killed them both with his own hand, if old 
king Armanos, his father-in-law, who was by, 
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had not held his hand; Son, said he, what are 
you going to do? Will you stain your hands 
and your palace with your own blood ? There 
are other ways of punishing them, if they are 
really guilty. 

He endeavoured thus to appease him, and 
desired him to examine the matter, and see 
whether they did indeed commit the crime of 
which they were accused. 

It was no hard thing for Camaralzaman to 
be so much master of himself as not to butcher 
his own children: He ordered them to be put 
under arrest, and sent for an emir called Giens 
dar, whom he commanded to carry them out 
of the city, and put them to death, as far off, 
and in what place he pleased ; but not to sce 
him again unless he brought their cloaths with 
ae as a token of his having executed his or- 

ers. 

Giendar travelled with them all night, and 
early next morning inade them alight, telling 
them, with tears, the cruel commands he had 
received. Believe me, princes, said he, it is 
next to death to me to obey your father, who 
chose me to execute what he ordered con- 
cerning you; would to heaven I could avoid 
it. The  ethe replied, Do your duty: we 
know well enough you are not the cause of 
our deaths, and pardon you freely for it. 

Then they embraced, and bid each other 
adicu with so much tenderness, that it was a 
long time before they could leave one another’s 
arms. Prince Assad was the first who pre- 
pared himself for the fatal stroke. Begin 
with me, Giendar, said he, that I may not 
have the trouble to see my dear brother Am- 
grad die. Amgrad opposed him in it; and 
Giendar could not, without weeping more 
than before, be witness of this dispute between 
them; which shewed how perfect and sincere 
their friendship was, 

They, in the end, thus determined the con- 
test, desiring Giendar to tie them together, 
and put them in the most convenient posture 
for him to kill them both at one blow. Do 
not refuse two unfortunate brothers the poor 
comfort of dying together, said the generous 
princes; for all things, even our innocence, 
are in common between us. 

Giendar agrecd to it, and as they desired, 
tied them to each other, breast to breast, close; 
and when he had placed them so as he thought 
he might strike the blow with the more surc- 
ty, to answer their request, and cut off their 
heads at once, he asked them if they had any 
thing to command him before they dicd ? 

We have only one thing to desire of you, 
replied the princes, which is, to assure our fa- 
ther at your return that we are innocent ; but 
do not charge him with our deaths, knowing 
he is not well informed of the truth of the 
crime which we arc accused of. 
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Giendar promised to do what they would 
have him, and drew his sabre; his horse being 
tied to a tree just by, started at the sight of 
the sabre, which glittered against the sun, 
broke his bridle, and ran away with all speed 
into the country. 

Giendar set a great price upon him, for it 
was a very good horse, and was besides, so 
richly harnessed, that the emir could not well 
bear the loss of him. This accident so trou- 
bled him, that, instead of beheading the two 
ate he threw away his sabre, and ran after 

is horse, to catch him again if he could. 

The horse gallopped on before him, and led 
hin several miles out of his way into a wood ; 
Giendar followed him, and the horse’s neigh- 
ing roused a lion that was asleep net far off. 
The lion started up, and, instead of running 
nfter the horse, made directly towards Gien- 
dar, who thought no more of his beast, but 
how to save his life, and avoid the lion. He 
ran into the thickest of the wood, the lion 
pursuing him with more ease than he took his 
flight. Driven to this extremity, he said to 
himself, Heaven had not punished ine in this 
manner, but to shew the innocence of the 
princes whom I was commanded to put to 
death, and now, to n.y misfortune, I have not 
iny sabre to defend myself. 

While Giendar was gone, the two princes 
were seized with a violent thirst, occasioned 
by the fear of death, notwithstanding their 
noble resolution to submit to the hing their 
father’s crucl order. 

Prince Amgrad shewed the prince his bro- 
ther a fountain not far off: Ah, brother, says 
Assad, we have so little while to live, what 
need have we to quench our thirst? We can 
bear it a few minutes longer. 

Amegrad taking notice of his brother’s re- 
monstrance, unbound himself, and unbound 
his brother, whether he would or no. ‘They 
went to the fountain, and, having refreshed 
themselves, heard the roaring of the lion, 
that, in pursuit of his prey, was come to the 
end of the wood where the princes were. 
They also heard Gicndar’s dreadful cries ; at 
which Amgrad took up Giendar’s sabre which 
Jay on the ground, saying to Assad, Come, 
brother, let us ga and help poor Giendar ; 

erhaps we may come soon esough to deliver 
im from the danger in which he now is. 

The two princes ran to the wood, and en- 
tered it just as the lion was going to fall on 
Giendar, The beast seeing prince Amgrad 
advancing towards him with a sabre in his 
hand, left his prey, and came against him with 
fury. The prince met him intrepidly, and 

ve him a blow so forcibly and dexterously, 
that it killed him on the spot. 

When Giendar saw the two princes were 
the men who saved his life, he threw himself 
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at their feet, and thanked them for the great 
obligation he had to them, in words which 
sufficiently shewed his gratitude. Princes, 
says he, rising up and kissing their hands, 
with tears, God forbid that ever I should at- 
tempt any thing against your lives, after you 
have so obligingly and bravely saved mine. It 
shall never be said that the emir Giendar was 
guilty of such a picce of ingratitude. 

The service we have done you, answered 
the princes, ought not to hinder you to exe- 
cate the orders you had received: Jet us 
catch your horse again, and then return to 
the place where you left us— They were at 
no great trouble to take the horse, whose 
mettle was come down a little with running 
as he had done. When they had restared 
him to Giendar, and were near the fountain, 
they begged of him, and argued with him to 
do as their father had commanded him; but 
all to no purpose. | only take the liberty to 
desire you, says Giendar, and I pray you not 
to deny me, that you will divide my clothes 
between you, and give me yours; and to go 
so far, that the hing your father may never 
hear a word of you more. 

The princes were forced to comply with 
him. They cach of them gave hin his clothes, 
and covered themselves with what he could 
spare them of his. He also gave them all the 
cold he had about him, and took his leave of 
them. 

When emir Giendar parted from the princes, 
he passed through the wood where Amgrad 
had killed the lon, in whose blood he dip- 
ped their clothes ; which having done, he pro- 
cecded in lis way to the capital city of the 
isle of Ebene. 

At his arrival there, king Camaralzaman 
asked if he had done what he had ordered 
him? Giendar replied, See, sir, the faithful 
witnesses of my obedience ; giving him at the 
pane time the princes’ clothes. 

How did they take the punishment I come 
manded to be executed on them? Giendar 
answered, With wonderful constancy, sir, and 
a holy resignation to the decrees of heaven, 
which shewed how sincerely they made pro- 
fession of their religion : but particularly they 
behaved themselves with great respect to- 
wards your majesty, and an entire submis- 
sion to the scutence of death. We die inno- 
cent, said they: however, we do not mur- 
mur: we take our death as from the hand of 
heaven, and forgive our father; for we know- 
very well he has not been rightly informed 
of the truth. 

Camaralzaman was sensibly touched at 
enur Gicndar’s relation ; and, putting his hand 
in prince Amgrad’s pocket first, found a bil- 
Jet open, which he read. He no sooner knew 
that queen Haiutalncfous writ it, as well by 
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a lock of her hair which was in it, as by her 
hand-writing, but he froze with horror: he 
then, trembling, put his hand into that of 
Assad, and finding there qucen Badoura's 
billet, his surprise was so great and so lively, 
that he swooned away. 

Never did man grieve like Camaralzaman. 
Barbarous father, as thou art, cried he, what 
hast thou done? thou hast murdered thy own 
children, thy innocent children. Did not their 
wisdom, their modesty, their obedience, their 
submission to thy will in all things; did not 
they all plead in their behalf? Blind and in- 
sensible father! dost thou deserve to live, 
after this cxecrable crime thou hast comnut- 
ted? I have brought this abomination on my 
own head; and heaven chastises me for not 
persevering in the aversion to woman with 
which I was born. And, Oh ye detestable 
wives! I will not, no, I will not, as ye de- 
serve, wash off the guilt of your sins with 
your bloods; ye are unworthy my rage: but 
perdition seize ine, if ever I sec you more. 

King Camaralzaman was a man of too much 
religion tu break his vow: he commanded 
the two queens to be lodged in separate 
apartments that very day, where they were 
kept under strong guards ; and he never saw 
them again as long as he lived. 

While the hing of the isles of Ebene af- 
flicted himself for the loss of the princes his 
sons, which he thought he had been the au- 
thor of, by his too rash condemning them 5 
the roval youths wandered through deserts, 
endeavourmg to avoid all places that were 
inhabited, and not to mect any human creca- 
ture. ‘They lived on herbs and wild fruits, 
and drank only stinking rain-water, which 
they found in dhe crevices of the rocks. They 
slept and watched by turns, at night, for fear 
of wild beasts. 

When they had travelled about a month, 
they came to the foot of an high mountain, 
inaccessible for the craggedness of it, the 
stones being black, and so ragged, that it was 
impossible to ascend over them to the sum- 
mit of a hill. They at last spied a sort of 
path, but so narrow and difficult that they 
durst not venture up it. This obliged them 
to go along by the foot of the mounta'n, in 
hopes to find a more easy way to reach the 
top of it. They went about it five days, but 
could see nothing like a path; so they were 
forced to return to that which they had ne- 
glected. They still thought it would be in 
vain for them to attempt going up by it: 
they deliberated what they should do a long 
time, and at last, encouraging one another, 
resolved to ascend the hill. 

The more they advanced, they thought it 
was the higher, and the more steep, which 
made them think several times ef giving over 
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their enterprise. When the ene was weary, 
the other stopped, and they took breath to- 
gether: sometimes they were both so tired 
that they wanted strength to go farther. Then, 
despairing of being able to rcach the top, 
they thought they must lic down, and dic of 
fatigue and weariness. A few minutes after, 
when they found they recovered a little 
strength, they animated one another, and 
went on. 

Notwithstanding all their endeavours and 
their courage, they could not get to the top 
that day. Night came on; and prince Assad 
was so tired, and so spent, that he stopped, 
and said to prince Amegrad, I can go no far- 
ther, I am just a-dying. Stay as long as you 
will, replied prince Amgrad, let us rest our- 
selves, and have a good heart; it is but a 
little way to the top, and the moon befriends 
us, 

They rested themselves about halfan hour; 
and then Assad, putting on strength to it, 
once more ascended what remained of the 
way to the mountain’s summit, where they 
both at last arrived, and lay down. Amgrad 
rose first, and advancing, saw a tree at a little 
distance: he went to it, and found it was a 
pomegranate-tree, which bare fruit upon it, 
and a fountain at the foot of it: he ran to 
his brother Assad to tell him the good news, 
and conduct him to the tree by the fountain 
side. They refreshed themselves there, by 
eating cach a pomegranate; after which they 
fell asleep. 

When they awoke next morning, Come, 
brother, says Amgrad to Assad, Iet us go on; 
I sce the mountain is casicr to be travelled 
over on this side than the other; all our way 
now is down-hill: but Assad was so tired 
with the last day’s fatigue, that he wanted 
three or four days repose to recover himself. 

They spent them as they had done many 
before, in discoursing on their mothers’ in- 
ordinate desires, deploring their misfortunes : 
but, said they, since heaven has so visibly de- 
clared itself in our favour, we ought to bear 
them with patience, and comfort ourselves 
with hopes that we shall see an end of them. 

At the end of three days rest, the two bro- 
thers continued their travels, and were five 
days in descending it before they came into 
the valley. They then discovered a great 
city, at which they were very joyful: Bro- 
ther, says Amgrad to Assad, are not you of 
my opinion? which is, that you should stay 
in some place out of the city, where I may 
come to you again; while I go and learn the 
language, and inform myself what the name 
of the city is, and in what country we are 5 
und when I come back I will bring provisions 
with me: It is not convenient for us to ge 
there together; there may be danger in it; 
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and so much notice will not be taken of one 
stranger as of two. 

Brother, replied Assad, I approve of what 
you say ; it is safe and prudent: but if one of 
us must part from the other on that account, 
I will not suffer that it shall be you; you 
must allow mc to go; for what a trouble will 
it be to me, if any ill accident should happen 
to you! 

Ah! but, brother, answered Amgrad, the 
saine ill accident you fear for me, I am much 
afruid of for you: pray Ict me go, and do 
you stay here with patience. 1 will never 
yield to it, said Assad; if any ill happen to 
me, it will be some comfort to think you are 
side. Amegrad was forced to submit, and 
Assad going towards the city, he staid ina 
grove at the foot of the mountain. 

Prince Assad took the purse of money 
which Amerad had in charge, and went for- 
ward towards the city. He had not gone far 
in the first street before he met with a reve- 
rend old man, with a cane in his hand: he 
was neatly dressed ; and the prince took him 
for a man of notc in the place, who would 
not put a trick upon him; so he accosted 
him thus :-——Pray, my lord, which ts the way 
to the market-place ® The old man looked on 
prince Assad, smiling: Child, said he, it is 

lain you are a stranger, or you would not 
rave asked that question of me. 

Yes, my lord, Iam a stranger, replied As- 
sad. The old man answered, You are wel- 
come then; our country will be honoured by 
the presence of so handsome a young man as 
you arc: tell me what business )ou have ut 
the markct-place. 

My lord, replied Assad, it is near two months 
since my brother and I parted from our own 
country, a great way from hence: we have 
not left off travelling ever since we sct out 
first, and we arrived here but to-day ; my bro- 
ther, tired with such a long journcy, stays at 
the foot of a mountain, and | am come to buy 
some provisions for him and me. 

Son, says the old man, you could not have 
come in a bettcr time, and I am glad of it 
for your and your brother’s sake; I made a 
feast to-day for some triends of mine, and 
there is a great deal of victuals left untouch- 
ed; come along with me, you shall cat as 
much as you please; and when that is done, 
¥ will give you enough to serve your brother 
and you several days: do net spend your mo- 
ney when there is no occasion for it; travel- 
lers are always in want of it: while you are 
eating, I will give you an account of our city, 
which nobody can do better than myself, who 
have borne all the honourable offices in it. 
It is well for you that you happened to light 
upon me; for, I must tell you, all our citi- 
zens cannot go well help and inform you as J 
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can; I can assure you, some of them are vcry 
wicked. Come along; you shall see the dif 
ference between a real honest man, as I am, 
and such as boast to be so, and are not. 

I am infinitely obliged to you, replied As- 
sad, for your good-will towards me; I put 
myoclf entirely into your hands, and I am 
ready to go with you where you plezse. 

The old man laughed in his sleeve to think 
he had got the prince in his clutches: he 
walked by the side of him, as close as he 
could, and all the way talked as civilly and 
plausibly as he could, to preserve the favour- 
able opinion Assad had of him. Among other 
things, says he, It must be confessed it was 
your good fortune to meet with me, rather 
than with any other man: I thank God I 
met with yous; you will know why I say it 
when you come to my house. 

Thither they came before it was long ; and 
the old man introduced Assad into a hall, 
where were forty such old fellows as himself, 
who made a circle round a flaming fire, which 
they adored. The prince was not more s¢iz- 
ed with horror, at the sight of so many meu 
adoring the creature for the Creator, than 
with fear of finding himself betrayed, and ia 
such an abominable place. 

While Assad stood motionless with the sur- 
prise in which he was, the old cheat saluted 
the forty gray-headed men around the fire: 
Devout adorers of fire, said he to them, this 
is a happy day for us: where is Gazban? 
call hin. 

He spoke these words aloud ; and a negro, 
who waited at the lower end of the hall, pre- 
sently came up to him. This black wss Gaz- 
ban ; who, as soon as he saw the discoisolate 
Assad, imagined for what he was called. He 
seizcd him immediately, and tied him hand 
and foot, with wonderful nimbleness. Carry 
him, down, said the old man, when you have 
done, and bid my daughters, Bostama and 
Cavama, give him every day the bastinado, 
with a little bread, morning and night, for his 
sustenance, just cnough to keep him alive till 
the next ship departs for the Bluc Sea, and 
the Fiery Mountain: he shall then be offered 
up as an agreeable sacrifice to our divinity. 

As soon as the old man had given the cruel 
order, Gazban carried prince Assad into a 
cellar under the hall, through several dark 
rooms, till they came to a dungeon, down to 
which were twenty steps ; there he left him 
in chains of prodigious weight and bigness, 
When he had done, he went to give the old 
man’s daughters notice of it; but he might 
have spared himself that labour, for thcir ta- 
ther had before sent for them, and given them 
their instructions himsclf. Daughters, said he 
to them, go down and give the mussulman I 

just now brought in the bastinado, as you 
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know how to do it. Do not spare him; you 
cannot shew your zeal for our divinity, and 
that you adore the fire, any way better than 
by your severity to him. 

Bustama and Cavama, who were bred up 
in their hatred to mussulmen, received this 
order with joy. They descended into the 
dungeon that ut moment, et Assad, 
and bastinadoed him unmercifully, till the 
blood issued out of his wounds, and he was 
almost dead. After this cruel execution, 
they put a piece of bread and a pot of water 
by hit, and retired. 

Assad did not come to himself again for a 
Jong time ; when he did, he broke out into a 
flood of tears, deploring his misery. His com- 
fort, however, was, that this misfortune had 
not happened to his brother Amgrad. 

The prince waited for his brother till even- 
ing, with impatience ; when it was two, three, 
and four of the clock in the morning, and As- 
sad did not return, he was like one desperate, 
sorrow so violently possessed him. He spent 
the night in that dismal condition 3 and as 
b00n as it was day, went to the city. He ad- 
mired, as soon as he entered it, to see but 
very few mussulmen. He accosted the first 
he met, and asked him the name of the place ? 
He was told, It was the city of the magicians ; 
80 Called, because of the great number of ma- 
gicians that were there, who adored the fire, 
and that there were but very few mussulmen. 
Aingrad then deaanded how far it was to the 
isle of Ebene? He was answered, Four months 
voyage by sea, and a year’s journey by land. 
The man he talked to left him hastily, having 
satisfied him as to those two questions, and 
went about his business. 

sumgrad, who was about six weeks coming 
froin the isle of Ebene with his brother Assad, 
could not comprehend how they came to this 
city in so little a time, unless it was by en- 
chantment, or that the way cross the moun- 
tain was much shortened, and not frequented, 
because of the difficulty to pass. 

Going farther in the town, he stopped at 
a tailor’s shop, whom he knew to be a mus- 
sulman by his habit, as he had known the man 
he had talked to before. Having suluted him, 
he sat down, and told him the occasion of the 
trouble he was in. 

‘When prince Amgrad had done talking, the 
tailor replied, If your brother has fallen into 
the hands of some magicians, depend upon it 
you will never sce him more; he is past all 
recovery; and I advise you to comfort your- 
self as well as you can, and to beware of fall- 
ing into the same misfortune. To which end, 
if you will hearken to me, you shall stay at 
my house, and I will tell you all the tricks of 
these magicians, that you may take care of 
yourself when you go out. Armgrad, griev- 
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ously afflicted for the loss of his brother, ac 
cepted the tailor’s offer, and thanked him a 
thousand times for his kindness to him. 


The Story of Prince Amgrad, and a Lady 
of the City of the Magicians. 
Prince Amerad did not go out of the tai- 
lor’s house for a month’s time, except his host 
went with him. At last he ventured to go to 
the baths. As he was returning home through 
a street where there was nobody in it but 
himself and a lady, he was surprised to find 
her come up to him, and pull up her veil. The 
lady seeing a handsome young man, fresh 
come out of the bath, asked him, with a smi- 
ling air, whither he was going ? and ogled him 
all the while so amorously, that Amgrad could 
not resist hercharms. Madam, says he, Iam go- 
ing to my own house, or yours, as you please. 

My lord, replied the lady, with an agreeable 
smile, ladies of my quality never carry men to 
their own houses; they always go to the men’s. 

Amerad was very much confounded at this 
answer, which he did not expect. He durst 
not venture to take her hoine to his land- 
lord’s, fearing the good man would be scan- 
dalized at it, and he should have lost his pro- 
tection, of which he stood in great need, con- 
sidering he was in a place where he must 
always be upon his guard. He knew so little 
of it, that he could not tell where to carry her, 
and he did not care to lose so happy a minute. 
In this uncertainty, he resolved to throw hin- 
self upon chance ; and, without making any 
answer, he marched before, and the lady fol- 
lowed him. Amegrad Ied her from street to 
street, through lanes and alleys, so long, 
that they were both weary with walking. At 
last they came to a street, at the end of which 
Was a great gate, shut up, and they could go 
no farther; that gate opened to a house which 
fronted the strect, and had a seat on each side 
of it. Armgrad sat down on one of them to 
take breath; and the lady, more weary than 
he, seated herself down on the other. 

When she had taken her scat, she asked 
him if that was his house? Yes, madam, says 
Amgrad. Why do you not enter then? re- 
plied the lady. What do you stay for? Am- 
grad answered, Fair lady, I have not the key 
of the gate; I left it with my slave, when I 
sent him on an errand, and he cannot be 
come back yet. Besides, I ordered him to 
get something good for dinner; so that I am 
afraid we shall wait a tong time for him. 

The prince met with so many difficulties in 
satisfying her passion, that he began to repent 
he had undertaken it. He, therefore, contrived 
this answer, in hopes that the lady would, out 
of resentment, leave him, and seek out for a 
lover elsewhere; but he was mistaken. 

This is a most impertinent slave, says ma 
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dam, to make us stay so long. I will chastise 
him myself as he deserves, if you do not, 
when he comes back. It is not decent that 1 
should sit here alone with a man at a gate. 
Saying this, she arosc and took up a stone 
to break the lock, which was only of wood, 
and weak, according to the country fashion. 

Amegrad did all he could to hinder her. 
What are you a-doing, madam? quoth the 
prince. For heaven’s sake, stay a little! 
What are you afraid of, replies the lady, is it 
not your house? It is no great matter to break 
# Jock ; a new one will not cost much. ‘The 
Jock she accordingly broke ; and, as soon as 
the door was oper, entered the house, and 
walked before him. 

Amgrad gave himself over for a lost. man, 
when he saw the door forced open; he paused 
upon it, whether he should go into the house 
or not, or make off'as fast as he could, to avoid 
the danger he believed was inevitable ; and he 
was just going tg fly when the lady returned. 

Sccing he did not enter; Why do not you 
come into your house ? says she. The prince 
enswered, Lam looking to see if ny slave is 
coming, fearing we have nothing ready. Come 
in, come in, says madam, we had better wait 
for him within doors than without. 

Amegrad, much against his will, followed 
her into the house. Passing through a spaci- 
ous court newly paved, they mounted by se- 
veral steps into piazzas, which led to a large 
open hall, very well furnished, where he and 
the lady saw a table ready spread with fruit, 
and a cistern full of bottles of wine. 

When Amerad saw every thing in such or- 
der, he doubted not but he was undone; the 
guality of the owner appearing by the richness 
of the feast. Poor Amerad, said he to him- 
sclf, thou wilt soon follow thy dear brother 
Agsad. 

On the contrary, the lady was transported 
at the sight, crying out, low, my lord, did 
you tear there was nothing ready £ You sce 

rour slaves had done more than you expected 5 
but, if lam not mistaken, these preparations 
were mude for some other lady, and not for 
me. No matter, let her come, I promise you 
I will not be jealous; 1 only beg the favour of 
you that you will permit ine to wait on her 
and you. 

Amgrad, as much as he was troubled at 
this accident, could not help laughing at the 
lady’s pleasantness. Madam, says he, think- 
“ng of something else besides what tormented 
hin, there is nothing in what you fancy, this 
is my common dinner, and no extraordinary 
preparations, I assure you. He could not 
bring himself to sit down at a table which was 
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not prepared for him, so he took his seat off 
a sofa;* but the lady would not let him alone. 
Come, sir, says she, you must be hungry al- 
ter bathing, Ict us cat and enjoy ourselves. 

Amerad was forced to do what the lady 
would have him. They both sat down and 
fell to. The lady, having eat a bit, took a 
bottle and glass, poured out some wine, and 
drank to Amgrad; and, when she had drank 
herself, she filled another glass, and gave 1t to 
Amgrad, who pledged her. The more the 
prince thought of this adventure, the more he 
was amazcd that the master of the house did 
not appcar; and that so rich a house, and so 
well provided, should be left without a ser- 
vant. It will be lucky, said he to himself, if 
the man of the house do not come until Tam 
got clear of this intrigue. While he was think« 
ing of this, and some other troublesome 
thoughts, she ate and drank heartily, and ob- 
liged him to do the same. They were almost 
come to the last course when the master of 
the house arrived. 

It happened to be Bahader, master of the 
horse to the king of the magicians. This house 
belonged to him, but he commonly dwelt in 
another; and he seldom came here, unless it 
was to regale himself’ with two or three cho- 
sen friends. He always sent provisions from 
his other house on such occasions, and had 
done so this day by some of his servants, who 
were just gone as the lady and Aingrad enters 
ed it. 

Bahadcr came, as he used to do, in disguise, 
and without attendants, and a little before the 
tine appointed for his friends’ coming. He 
was not a little surprised to sec the door of 
his house broken open: he entered, making 
no noise, and, hearing some persons talking 
and making merry in the hall, he stole along 
under the wall, and put his head half-way 
within the door to sce who they were. 

Perceiving a young gentleman and a young 
lady eating at his table the victuals that had 
been provided for his friends and himself, and 
that there was no great harm done, he re- 
solved to make a jest on it. 

The lady’s ave was a little turned from 
hin, and she did not see the master of the 
horse, but Amgrad saw him tnmediately ; he 
had then the glass in his hand, aud was going 
to drink it off! We changed colour at the 
sight of Bahader, who made a sign to him 
not to say a word, but to come and speak 
with him. 

Amgerad drank and rose. Where are you 
going > says the lady. The prince answered, 
Pray, madam, stay here a little, I shall be 
back again in a minute, a small affair obliges me 





* A Turkish bench, upon which matts and cushions are put, 
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to go out at present. Bahader waited for him 
in the piazza, and led him into the court, to 
talk with him, without being heard by the 
lady. ; 
When Bahader and prince Amgrad were in 
the court, Bahader demanded of the prince 
how the lady came into his house, and why 
they broke open his door? My lord, replied 
Amerad, you may very reasonably think me 
eulty of a very unwarrantable action; but, if 
vou will have patience to hear me, 1 bope my 
Innocence will appear. He then told hun, in 
a few words, what had happened to him, 
without disguising any part of the truth; 
and, to convince him that he was not capable 
of being so criminal as he might think him, 
he told him plainly he was a prince, and what 
was the reason of his coming to the city of the 
Wagiclans. 

Bahader, who naturally loved strangers, 
was transported with an opportumity of obli- 
ging one of Amerad’s rank and quality 3 tor, 
by his air, his actions, his handsome discourse, 
and his noble looks, he did not in the least 
doubt of the truth of what he said. Prince, 
said Buhader, I amvery glad [ can oblige you 
in so pleasant an adventure as this; and shall 
be so far from disturbing the feast, it will be 
a pleasure to me to contribute to your satis- 
faction many thing. Before 1 say any 
more on this subject, Tam glad it may lie in 
ny power to serve yous; my name is Bahader, 
Jam master of the horse to the hing of the 
magicians, I commonly dwell in’ another 
house, which T have in this city, and come 
here sometimes to have the more liberty with 
ny friends, for I cannot be so free at home 
among my children and domestics. You have 
made thir lady believe you have ast!av¢, though 
you have none. T will be your slave, and, to 
spare your excuses, I repeat it again, that it 
chal positively be so; and you will suddenly 
know my reason for it. Go into your place, 
and continue to divert yourself. When [ re- 
turn again, and come before you in a slave’s 
habit, chide me for staying so long ;-—do not 
be afraid even to strike me. I will wait upon 
you all the while you are at table, till night ; 
end you shall lic here, and so shall the lady ; 
and, to-morrow morning, you may send her 
home with honour. IT shall afterwards endea- 
vour to do you more important services. Go, 
and Jose no time. Amgrad would have made 
him an answer, but the master of the horse 
wouldnot let him, forcing him to go tothe lady. 
Hie had scarce got intothe hall befure Bahader’s 
friends, whom he had invited, arrived. Ba- 
haher called them to him, and excused his 
not entertaining them that day, telling them 
they would approve of the reason of it when 
thvy knew it, which should be in dwe time. 
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When they were gone, he also went forth, 
and dressed himself im a slave’s habit. 

Prince Amgrad came to the lady ina much 
better humour than when he left her, finding 
the house belonged to a man of quality, who 
had reccived him so courteously. When he 
sat down to the table again, he said, Madam, 
I beg a thousand pardons for my rudeness 5 
I was vexed that my slave should tarry so 
long,—-the rascal shall pay for it when he 
comes 5 I will teach him to make nie stay 6e 
for him another time, 

Let not that trouble you, says the lady, if 
he is guilty of any faults, let him pay for it; 
do not think of him, we will enjoy ourselves 
without him, 1 will warrant you 50 much. 

They continued at the table with the more 
pleasure, by how much Amgrad was under 
no apprehensions of the consequence of the 
lady’s indiseretion, who ought not to have 
broke open the door, though it had been Am- 
grad’s own house. The prince was now as 
merry as the lady. They drank and laughed, 
and drank again, till Bahader arrived, dis- 
guiscd like a slave. 

Bahader entered like a slave, who feared 
his master’s displeasure for staying out when 
he had company with him. He fell down at 
his fect, and kissed the crouud, to implore his 
clemency; and, when he had done, stood be- 
hid him with his hands across, in’ expectas 
tion of his commands. 

Sirrah, says Amgrad, with a fierce tone 
and fiery look, is there such a slave as thou 
in all the world?) Where have you been ? 
What have you been doing that you came no 
sooner ? 

My lord, replied Bahader, T ask your par- 
don, Twas endeavouring to do as you ordered 
nie, and could not dispatch it before: besides, 
J did not think you would come home so early. 

You are a rascal, says Amgrad, and I shall 
bang your sides for you, to teach you to lie, 
and to fail me another time. He then rose 
up, took a stich, and gave him two or three 
blows with it, so lightly that he hardly touch- 
ed him; after which he sat down to table 
again. 

The lady was not satisfied with the chastise- 
ment he bestowed on him; so that she also 
arose, took the stick, and fell upon Bahader 
so unmercifully that the tears came into Is 
eyess Aingrad, offended at the freedom she 
took, and that she should use one of the 
kine’s chief officers so ill, cried out, It is 
enough; but she struck on, and he called to 
her in vain, Let me alone with him, said she, 
I will give him enongh, and teach him to be 
absent so long another time. She continued 
beating hia, till Aingrad rose from the table, 
and forced the stick out of her hand, which 
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she did not part with without strugeling. 
Whien she found she could beat Bahader no 
longer, she sat down and railcd at and cursed 
him. 

Bahader wiped his cyes, and stood behind 
his pretended master to fill out wine. When he 
saw they had done eating and drinking, he 
took away the cloth, put every thing i its 
laces and, night coming on, lighted up the 
amps. As often as he came by her, the lady 
nuttered, and threatened him, and gave him 
abusive language, to Amgrad’s great disliking, 
who would have hindered her, but he could 
not. When it was time for them to go to 
bed, Bahader prepared one for them, and 
withdrew into a chamber over-against that 
where they were to lie, where he laid bim- 
self down, and it was not long before he 
fell asleep, having been fatizued with his beat- 
ing. Amegrad and the lady entertained one 
another a eood half hour afterwards, and the 
lady wanted to go forth before she went to 
hed. Passing through the gallery that parted 
Bahader’s chamber from theirs, she heard him 
snore, and, secing a sabre hanging up by him, 
ghe turned back again, and said to prince 
Aingrad, Pray, my lord, as you love me, do 
me one favour. In what can I serve you? 
replicd the prince. The lady answered, Ob- 
lige me so far as to take down your sabre, and 
cut off your slave’s head with it. Amyrad 
was astonished at such a proposal from a lady, 
not doubting but it was the wine she had 
drank that moved it. Madam, says he, Ict 
my slave alone, he is not worthy of your no- 
tices I have beat him, and you have beat him, 
it is sufficient ; I am very well satisfied with 
him: he does not use to be guilty of such 
faults. 

That will not do, replied the lady, in a vi- 
olent fury, the rogue shall die; if not by your 
hands, by mine. Saying this, she ran and 
took down the sabre from the place where it 
hung, drew it out of the scabbard, and was 
going to execute her wiched design. 

Amgrad, to prevent her, took the sabre out 
of her hand, saying, You shall be satisfied, 
madam, the slave shall die, since you will 
have it so; but I shall be sorry that any one 
besides myself should hul him. When she 
had given him the sabre, Come, follow me, 
says he, make no noise, for fear we wake him. 
They went into Bahader’s chamber, where 
Amerad, instead of striking him, struck at 
the lady, and cut off her head, which fell 
ipon Bahader. 

If the noise of the blow which Amgrad gave 
the lady in cutting off her head, had not wa- 
ked Bahader, her head falling upon him would 
have done it. He was amazed to see Amgrad 
with a sabre all bloody, and the body of the 
lady lying headless on the ground. The prince 
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told him what had passed; and, ending his 
discourse, said, Thad no other way to hinder 
her from killing you, but to take away her 
life; she was so transported with fury a+ 
gainst you. My lord, replied Bahader, full 
of gratitude, persons of your rank, and so ge- 
ncrous as you, are not capable of doing such 
a wicked action as she desired of you. You 
are my deliverer, and I cannot enough thank 
you. After having embraced him, to shew 
him what sense he had of his obligations to 
him, he said, We must carry this corpse out 
before it is quite day 3 Icavye it to me, I will 
do it. Amgrad would not aerce to that, say- 
ing, He would carry it away himself, since he 
had struck the blow. Bahadcr replicd, You 
are a stranger in this city, and will not come 
off so well as one who ts acquainted here 5 I 
must do it, if for no other reason, yet for 
both our safeties, to prevent our being ques 
tioned for her death. Stay you here, and if 
Ido not come back again before day, you 
may be sure the watch has taken me; and, 
for fear of the worst, I will, by writing, give 
this house and furniture for your habitation 
while you stay in this city. 

When he had written, signed, and delivered 
the paper to prince Amerad, he put the lady’s 
body ina bag, head and all, heaved it upon 
his shoulders, and went out with it from one 
strect to another, takine the wav to the sea- 
side. He had not gone far before he met with 
one of the judges of the city, who was going 
the rounds in person, as was usnal for the 
chief magistrate to do there. Bahader was 
stopped by the judge’s followers, who, open- 
ing the bag, found the body of a murdered 
lady, bundled up with the head. The judge, 
who kneW the master of the horse, notwith- 
standing hjs disguise, had him home to bis 
house, and, not darmg to put him to death 
without telling the king of it, because of his 
quality, he carried hin to court as soon as it 
was day. Av soon as the king had heard from 
the judge what afoul action he had been euilty 
of, as appeared by the circumstances of the 
matter, he fell upon the master of the horse 
in these words: Is it thus then that thou mur- 
dercst my subjects, to rob them, and then 
wouldst throw their dead bodies into the sea 
to hide thy villany? Let us rid the world of 
him, go hang him up immediately. 

As innocent as Bahader was, he took, the 
sentence of death with all imaginable resie- 
Nation, and said not a word to justify himself. 
The judge carried him to his house, and while 
the gallows was preparing, he sent a crier 
to publish throughout the city, That, at noon, 
the mester of the horse was to be hanged for 
a murder committed by him. 

Prince Amgrad, who had in vain expected 
Bahader’s return, was struck inte a terrible 
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consternation, when he heard the crier pub- 
}ish the approaching execution of the master 
of the horse. If, says he to himself, some- 
body should die for the death of such a wick- 
ed woman, it is I who must suffer, and not 
Bahader : I will never suffer an innocent man 
to be punished for the guilty; and, without 
dcliberating any more about it, he hastened 
to the place of exccution, whither the people 
were running from all parts. 

When Amerad saw the judge bringing Ba- 
hader to the gibbet, he went up tohim and said, 
1 am come to tell you, and to assure you, that 
the master of the horse, whom you are lead- 
ing to execution, is wholly innocent of the 
Jaly’s death. Iam guilty of the crime, if it 
is one, to have killed the most detestable of 
women, who would have murdered Bahader. 
So he told him the thing as it happened. 

The prince having informed the judge how 
he met her coming out of the bath; how she 
was the cause of going into the master of the 
horse’s house of pleasure, and what had pass- 
cd to the moment in which he was forced to 
cut off her head to save Bahader’s life; the 
judge ordered the execution to be stopped, 
and conducted Amgrad to the hing, taking the 
master of the horse with him. 

The king had a mind to hear the story 
fiom Amerad himself; and the prince, the 
better to prove his own innocence and the 
master of the horse’s, took hold of that oppor- 
tunity to discover who he was, and what had 
driven him and his brother Assad to that c- 
ty, with all the accidents that had befallen 
them, from their departure from the capital 
of the isle of Ebene, to that time in which he 
talked to him. 

The prince having done speaking, the king 
said to him, I rejoice that I have by this means 
come to the knowledge of you. I not only 
give you your own and my master of the 
horse’s life, whom I commend for his ci- 
vility to you, but I restore him to his office; 
and, as for you, prince, I declare you m 
grand visier, to make amends for your father's 
unjust usage of you, thoug)i it is also excusa- 
able ; and I permit you to employ all the au- 
thority I now give you to find out prince Assad. 

Prince Amgrad having thanked the king of 
the city and country of magicians for the ho- 
nour he had done iia, and taken possession 
of his office of grand visicr, he ordered the 
common crier to promise a great reward to 
any one who should bring forth prince Assad, 
or tell any tidings of him. He sent men up 
and down the country to the same purpose ; 
but, notwithstanding all his and their dili- 
gence, they could hear no news of him. 


The Sequel of the Story of Prince Assad. 
Assap, in the mean while, continued in the 
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dungeon in chains ; Bostama and Cavama, the 
cunning old conjurer’s daughters, treating him 
daily with the same cruclty and inhumamity as 
ut first. 

The solemn festival of the adorers of fire 
approached ; and a ship was fitted out for the 
Fiery Mountain, as usual. The captain’s name 
was Behram, a great bigot to that religion. 
He loaded it with proper merchandise ; and 
when it was ready to sail, he put Assad in a 
chest which was half full of goods, a few cre 
vices being left for him to breathe enough to 
keep life in him. This chest was stowed in 
the bottom of the hold, for the greater se- 
curity. 

Before the ship sailed, the grand visicr Am- 
grad, Assad’s brother, who had been told that 
the adorers of fire used to sacrifice a mugsul- 
man every year on the Fiery Mountain, sus- 
cis that Assad might have fallen into their 

nands, and be designed a victim at that bloody 

sacrifice ; wherefore he resolved to search the 
ship in person. He ordered all the passen- 
gers and seamen to be brought upon deck, 
and connnanded his men to search all over 
the ship; which they did: and yet Assad 
could not be found, he was so well con- 
cealed. 

When the grand visier had done searching 
the vessel, she sailed ; and as soon as Behram 
was got out to sea, he ordered prince Assad 
to be taken out of the chest, and fettercd, to 
secure him, fearing lest he should fling him- 
self into the sea, since he knew he was going 
to be sacrificed. ° 

The wind was very favourable two or three 
days, and then it turned contrary: aftcr 
which there rose a furious storm; and the 
vesscl was not only driven out of her course, 
but neither Behram nor his pilot knew where 
they were. They were afraid of splitting 
against the rocks; for they discovered land, 
and a dreadful shore before them. Behram 
saw he was driven into the port and capital 
of queen Margiana; which was a great mor- 
tification to him; for queen Margiana was a 
devout professor of the Mahometan religion, 
and a mortal enemy to the adorcrs of fire : 
she banished all of them out of her domi- 
nions, and would not Ict any of their ships 
touch at her ports: but Behram now could 
not help it: the tempest increased ; and he 
was forced to put into the port of this qucen’s 
capital city, or else he had been dashed to 
pieces against the rocks that lay off the shore. 
In this extremity, he held a council with his 
pilot and seamen. My lads, says he, you see 
to what a necessity we are reduced ; we must 
chuse one of these two things, either resolve 
to be swallowed up by the waves, or put into 
qucen Margiana’s port, whose hatred to all 
persons of our religion you very well know : 
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she will certainly seize our vessel, and put us 
all to death without mercy. I see but one 
likely way to escape her; which is, to take 
off the fetters from the mussulman we have 
aboard, und dress him like a slave. When 

uecn Margiana commands inc te come be- 
ore her, and asks what trade I use ? I will tell 
her I deal in slaves ; that I have sold all I had 
but onc, whom I keep to be my clerk, be- 
eause he can read and write. She will see 
him, to be sure; aud he being handsome, and 
of her own religion, will have pity on him: 
no doubt, she will then ask to buy him of 
me; and I refusing, will not let us stay in 
her port till the weather is fair. If I sell him 
to her, perhaps she will give us leave to tarry, 
and Jet us be well used. . 

If any of you have any thing clse to pro- 
pose that will be of more advantage to us, I 
am ready to hearken to it. The pilot and 
seamen applauded his judgment, and agreed 
to follow his advice. 

Behram commanded prince Assad’s chains 
to be taken off; and had him dressed like a 
slave very neatly, as became one who was to 
pass for his clerk before the quecn of the 
country. They had scarce tine to fit every 
thing for their purpose, before the ship drove 
into the port, and they then dropped anchor. 

Qucen Margiana’s palace was so near the 
seaside that her garden exteniled down to 
the shore. She saw the ship sail by, and sent 
to the captain to come to her as soon as he 
moored his vessel. She was walking in her 
garden, and gave him to understand she staid 
there expecting him. 

Behram, who knew he should be sent for, 
landed with prince Assad, whom he required 
to confirm what he had said of his being a 
slave, and his clerk. So he went to the pa- 
Jace-garden, and was introduced to the queen. 
He threw himself at her feet, and informed 
her of the necessity he was in to put into her 

rt; that he dealt in slaves, and had sold all 
fre had but one, which was Assad, there pre- 
sent, whom he kept for his clerk. 

The queen was taken with Assad from the 
minute she first saw him, and was extremely 
glad to hear that he was a slave, resolving to 
buy him, cost what it would. She asked As- 

what was his name ? 

Great queen, replied Assad, with tears, docs 
our majesty ask what my name was former- 
y, or what it is now? The queen answered, 

Have you two names then ? It is but too truc, 
said Assad: I was once called Assad, (the 
most happy); and now mv name is Motar, 
(devoted to be sacrificed). 

Margiana, not being able to find out the 
depth of his meaning by his thought, his con- 
dition of a slave putting him upon mysterious 
answers, she perceived be had a great deal of 
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wit. Since you are clerk to the captain, said 
she, no doubt you can write well; let me sce 
your hand. 

Behram had furnished Assad with pen, ink, 
and paper, as a token of his office, that the 
quecn might take him for what he designed 
she should. 

The prince stepped a little aside, and wrote 
as follows, suitable to his miserable circum 
stances : 

‘ The blind man avoids the ditch into which 
* the clear-sighted falls. Fools advance them- 
‘selves to honours, by discourses which sig- 
‘nify nothing; while men of sense and elo- 
* quence live in poverty and contempt. The 
*imussulman with all his riches is miserable, 
‘the infidel triumphs; and we cannot hope 
* things will be otherwise : the Almighty has 
‘decreed it should be so; and his will is not 
‘to be altered.’ 

Assad presented the paper to queen Margi- 
ana, who admired alike the sententiousness 
of the thoughts, and the goodness of the wri- 
tine. She needed no more to have her heart 
s¢t on fire, and to feel a smeere concern for 
his misfortunes. She had no sooner read it, 
but she addressed herself to Behram, saying, 
Do which you will, either sell me this slave, 
or ake a present of him to me: perhaps it 
will turn most to your account to do the lat- 
ter. 

Behram answered insolently, That he could 
neither give nor sell him; that he wanted his 
slave, and would keep him. 

Queen Margiana, provoked at his boldness, 
would not talk to him any more about it. 
She took the prince by the arm, and turned 
him before her to the palace, sending Behrain 
word, that, if he staid a night in her port, she 
would confiscate his goods and burn his ship. 
So he was forced to go back to his vessel, 
and prepare her to put to sca again, notwith- 
standing the tempest was not yet laid. 

Queen Margiana commanded supper to be 
got ready; and while it was providing, she 
ordercd Assad to be brought into her apart- 
ment, Where she bid him sit down. Assad 
would have excused himself : It does not be- 
long to a slave, said he, to presume to this 
honour. To a slave ! replicd the queen : you 
shall not be so long: henceforward you are 
no more a slave. Sit down near me, and tell 
me the story of your life; for by what you 
wrote, and the inference of that slave-mer- 
chant, I guess there is something extraordi- 
nary in it. 

Prince Assad obcyed her; and, sitting 
down, begun thus: Mighty queen, your ma- 
jesty is not mistaken in thinking there is 
something extraordinary in the story of my 
lite; it is indeed more so than you can Ima- 
gine. The ills, the incredible terments I have 
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auffered, and the death to which I was de- 
voted, and from which I am delivered by your 
gencrosity, will shew, when I have related 
them, that my obligation to you is infinite. 
But before I enter into the particulars of my 
miseries, which will strike horror into the 
hearts of all that hear it; to explain the oc- 
casion of them, I must trace the matter a 
little higher, and begin with the source of my 
misfortunes. 

This preamble increased queen Margiana’s 
curiosity. The prince then told her the whole 
of his roval birth; of his brother Amgrad, and 
their mutual friendship ; of their mothers’ cri- 
minal passion, which in a night turned into in- 
veterate hatred, the cause of all their sutter- 
ings; of the king’s rage ; how miraculously they 
saved their lives; how he lost bis brother; 
how he had been imprisoned, tortured, and 
was only sent then to be sacrificed on the 
Fiery Mountain. 

When Assad had finished his discourse, 
the queen was more than ever enraged at the 
adorers of fire. Prince, said she, though I 
have always had an aversion to the adorers of 
fire, yet hitherto T have had some humanity 
for them; but after their barbarous usage of 
you, and their cxecrable design to sacrifice 
you, I will henceforth declare perpetual war 
with them. 

She would have said more; but supper 
being served in, hindered her. She made 
prince Assad sit down at table with her, being 
charmed with his beauty and eloquence, and 
touched with a passion which she hoped sud- 
denly to have an opportunity of letting him 
sec. Prince, said she, we must make you 
amends for s0 many fasts and wretched meals 
which the pitiless adorers of fire forced you 
to make 3; you will want to be nourished after 
such sufferings. With these, and such like 
words, she began supper; and ordered the 
prince to be plied with wine, to recover his 
spirits; by which means he drank mere than 
he could well carry. 

The cloth being taken away, Assad want- 
ing to go out, watched his time when the 
queen did not see him. He descended into 
» court, and seeing the garden-door open, 
went into it. Being tempted by the pleasant- 
ness of the place, he walked there a while: 
at last he came to a fountain, where he wash- 
ed his face and hands, to refresh himself, 
and lying down on some grass-plots around 
the fountain, fell asleep. 

It was almost night; and Behram, fearing 
the queen would do as she threatened, had 
weighed anchor, and was under sail, mightily 
troubled at the loss of Assad, by which he 
was disappointed of a most acceptable sacri- 
fice. He comforted himself as well as he 
could, with the thoughts that the stern was 
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over, and that a land-breaze faveured his get- 
ting off from that coast. He was towed out 
of the port; and as he was hoisting up more 
sail to hasten his course, he remembered he 
wanted some fresh water: My lads, says he 
to the seamen, we must put to shore again, 
and fill our water-casks. The sailors excused 
themselves, for that they did not hnow where 
to get water. Behram had observed, while 
he was talking to the queen in the garden, 
that there was a fountain at the end of it, 
near the port: Go, says he, to such a place 
of the "dlncesaunlens the wall is not above 
breast-high, you may easily get over 5 there is 
a fountain, Where you may fill all your barrels, 
and hand them aboard without difficulty. 

The sailors accordingly went ashore at the 
place he directed them to, leaped over the 
wall, filled the barrels, and easily enough 
heaved them over also, when they returned 
to their boat. 

As they were filling their casks, they per- 
ceived a man sleeping on the grass, and knew 
him to be Assad. They immediately divided 
themselves; and while some of the crew fill- 
ed their barrels, others surrounded Assad, 
and observed him, lest he should awake and 
offer to run away. 

He was fast, and slept on, giving them time 
to fill all their casks; which as soon as they 
had filled, they handed over the wall to others 
of their crew, who waited there to carry them 
aboard. 

They afterwards seized Assad, and bore 
him away, asleep as he was. They got over 
the wall into their boat, and rowed to the 
ship. When they came near her, they cried 
out, Captain, sound your trumpets, beat your 
drums ; we have brought you your slave 
again. 

Behram, who could not imagine how the 
seamen could find and take hin, and did not 
sec Assad in the boat, it being night, waited 
their coming on board with impatience, to 
ask what they meant by their shouts; but 
sceing it was true, and that they had really 
got him, he could not contain himself, se 
great was his joy. He commanded him to 
be chained down again, not staying to en- 
quire how they came at him; and, having 
hauled the boat on board, set sail for the 
Fiery Mountain. 

In the mean while, queen Margiana was in 
a dreadful fright. She did not much conceru 
herself at first, when she found prince Assad 
was gone out ; because she did not doubt but 
he would return in a little time: when se- 
veral minutes, and then an hour, was passed, 
without hearing any thing of him, she began 
to be uneasy, and commanded her women to 
look for him. They searched all about, with- 
eut finding him; and night coming, she or- 
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dered them to search again with torches, 
which they did, and to as little purpose. 

Queen Margiana was so impatient and 
frightencd, that she went with lights all over 
the garden to seck for him herself’; and, pass- 
ing by the fountain, she spied a slipper, 
which she took up, and knew it to be prince 
Assad’s: her women also said it was his: 
and the water being spilt about the cistern 
in which the fountain played, made her be- 
lieve that Behram had carried him off again. 
She sent immediately to see if he was still in 
the port; and hearing he had sct sail a little 
before it was dark; that he stopped some 
time off the shore, while he sent his boat for 
water from the fountain; she doubted no 
longer of the prince’s ill fortunc: so she 
commanded the commodore of ten men of 
war, who lay ready in the port to sail as oc- 
casion required, to prepare to put to sca, for 
she would embark herself next morning, as 
soon as it was day. The commodore érder- 
ed the captains, subalterns, scamen, and sol- 
diers, aboard, and was ready to set sail at 
the time appointed ; she embarked as she said 
she would, and when the squadron was at 
scx, told the commodore what was her inten- 
tion. Make all the sail you can, said she, 
and give chase to the merchantman that sail- 
ed yesterday out of this ae I vive it you 
to be plundered, if you take it; if not, your 
lite shall answer it. 

The ten ships chaced Behran’s two days 
entire, and could not come near her: the 
third day they got up with her, and encom 
passed her so about that she could not escape 
them. 

As soon as cruc} Behram spied the ten men 
of war, he did not doubt but it was queen 
Margiano’s squadron in pursuit of him; and 
upon that, he ordercd Assad to be bastina- 
doed ; which he did every day, aud had not 
missed once treating him so barbarously since 
he left the port of the city of the magicians ; 
but on sight of these ships he used him more 
cruelly than before. He was very inuch puz- 
zled what to do, when he found he was en- 
compassed about. To keep Assad, wan to 
declare himself guilty; to kill him, was as 
dangerous, for he feared some token or other 
of it might be scen: he therefore command- 
ed him to be unfettered, and brought up from 
the bottom of the hold where he lay. When 
he came before him, It is thou, says he, that 
art the cause of my being pursued ; and upon 
that he flung him into the sea. 

Prince Assad knowiug how to swim, by the 
help of his feet and hands, got safe to shore ; 
the waves assisting him, by the art he had in 
making use of them. The first thing he did, 
after he landed, was to thank heaven, who 
had delivered him from so great danger, and 
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once more rescued him out of the hands of 
the adorers of fire. He then stripped him- 
self; and wringing the water off his clothes, 
he spread them on a rock, where, by the heat 
of the sun, and the rock together, they soon 
dried: after which, he lay down to rest him. 
self, deploring his miserable condition, not 
knowing in what country he was, nor where 
to turn himself. He refreshed himself as well 
as he could with wild fruits and fair water, 
and then went on his way, keeping as near 
the sea-side as he could: at last he came to 
a sort of a path, which he followed, and tra- 
velled ten days through a country which was 
not inhabited, still living on herbs, plants, 
and fruits. On the eleventh day, he ap- 
proached near a city, which be knew to be 
that of the magicians, where he had been so 
ill used, and where his brother Amerad was 
grand visier. Jie was very glad of it, resol- 
ving not to come near any onc of the adorers 
oy fire, but only to converse with mussulmen 3 
for he remembered he had seen some the first 
time he entered the town. It being late, and 
he huowing the shops were already shut, and 
few people in the streets, he resolved to stay 
ina church-yard near the city, where there 
were several tombs built in the form of mau- 
boleums: he found the door of one of them 
open, entered it, and designed to pass the 
might there. 

We must now return to Behram’s ship, 
which was soon surrounded on all side’ by 
gueen Margiana’s squadron, after he had 
thrown prince Assad over-board. Queea Mar- 
giana’s ship, in which she was in person, ‘first 
boarded him; and Behram being in no con- 
dition of defence against so many, lowercd 
his sails, as a token of his yielding. 

The queen herself came aboard him, and 
demanded where the clerk was, whom he 
had the boldness to take away from her out 
of her very palace? Behram replied, O queen ! 
I swear before your majesty he is not in my 
ship; you will, by searching it, see my inno- 
cence. 

Margiana ordered the ship to be searched 
as narrowly as possible; but she could not 
find the man whom she so passionately lone- 
ed to recover, as well out of love to him, as 
out of that generosity which was her distin- 
guishing character. She was going to kill 
Behram with her own hand; but however 
did not, contenting herself with seizing his 
ship and cargo, and turning him and his men 
on shore. 

Behram and his seamen arrived at the city 
of the magicians the same night that Assad 
did, stopped at the same church-yard, the 
city-gates being shut, intending to stay in some 
tomb till the next day, when they were open- 
ed DAN. 
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As Assad’s ill luck would have it, Behram 
lighted upon that in which the prince was 
sleeping, with his head wrapped up in his 
coat: Assad awoke at the noise he made, 
and ashed who was there ? 

Behram knew him again presently. Ha! 
ha! says he, thou art the man who has been 
my ruin for ever: thou hast escaped being 
sacrificed this year; but depend upon it, 
thou shalt not escape the next. Saying this, 
he fiew upon him, clapped his handkerchief 
‘n his mouth, to prevent his making a noise, 
and, by the help of his seamen, bound him. 

The next morning, as soon as the city-vates 
were open, Behram and his men easily carried 
Assad to the old man’s house, where he had 
been so inhumanly treated. It was so early 
that they met nobody in the streets; and 
when he came to the old man’s house, he was 
again thrown into the dungeon. Behram ac- 
quainted the wizard with the sad occasion of 
his return, and the ill success of his voyage : 
the old rascal, upon this, commanded his two 
furies, Bostama and Cavama, to treat him 
more cruclly than before, if possible. 

Assad was in a terrible surprise to find 
himself in the hands of his old perseeutors, 
from whom he had suffered so much, and 
hoped that he had been delivered: he be- 
moaned the rigour of his destiny, and tremb- 
led when he saw Bostama enter with a cudgel, 
a loaf, and a pitcher of water: he was almost 
dead at the sight of that unmerciful wretch, 
and the thoughts of the daily sufferings he 
Was to endure for another year ; after which 
he was to die the most horrible death. 

Bostama dealt not so inhumanly to prince 
Assad as she had done on the first day of his 
confinement: his cries, complaints, and ear. 
nest prayers to her to spare him, joined with 
his tears, were so moving, that Bostama could 
not help being melted by them, and to weep 
as bitterly as himself. My lord, said she, 
covering his shoulders, which were always 
bare while he was under the bastinado, I ask 
« thousand pardons for my inhuman treat- 
ment of you formerly, and for what you felt 
at this time: until now, I was afraid of dis- 
obeying a father who is unjustly enraged 
against you, and resolved on your destruc- 
tion; but, at last, I loath and abhor his bar- 
barity. Be comforted, your bad days are over ; 
I will endeavour to make amends for all my 
crimes, the enormity of which you will find I 
am convinced of, by my future usage. You 
have hitherto looked on me as an infidel ; 
you must henceforth believe me one of your 
own religion, having been converted by a slave 
who is a mussulman. I hope your lessons will 
finish my conversion. To shew my good in- 
tentions, I first beg pardon of heaven for my 
sins in dealing so cruelly by you; and I trust 
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that it will be put in my powcr to sct you en- 
tirely at liberty. 

The prince was transported to hear her talk 
at that rate: he thanked the Almighty for 
the change worked upon her, and for touch- 
ing the heart of so barbarous a creature: he- 
also thanked her for her.good disposition to- 
wards him, and omitted no arguments whick 
he thought would have any effect to confirm 
her in her new religion. He told her, asa 
sien of his confidence in her, his whole story, 
his hich birth, and adventures to that time. 
When he began to believe she was in earnest, 
he asked her how she could hinder her sister 
Cavama’s treating hin as barbarously as she 
used to do? Let not that trouble you, replied 
Bostama, I know how to ordcr matters so as 
she shall never come near you. 

And as she said, she every day prevented 
her coming down into the dungeon, where 
she often visited the prince; and, insteatt of 
carrying him bread and water, she brought 
him the best wine, and the choicest victuals 
she could get, which was provided by her Ma- 
hometan slave. She eat with him herself} 
from time to time, and did her utmost to 
make him bear his confinement the more 
casily. 

A few days afterwards, Bostama, as she 
stood at her father’s door, heard the common 
crier making proclamation ; but she could not. 
hear what it was about, being too far off 
He came up near her father’s house when he 
had done; upon which she withdrew into it, 
holding the door half open, perceiving he 
marched before the grand visier Aingrad, bro« 
ther to Assad, who was accompanicd by se-« 
veral officers, and several attendants, walking 
before and behind him. 

The crier going a few steps from the house, 
repeated the proclamation with a loud voice, 
as follows: * The most excellent and illus- 
trious lord the grand visier is come in person 
to seek for his dear brother, from whom he 
was separated about a ycar ago; he is a young 
man of such a make; if any one has him in 
keeping, or knows where he is, his excellency 
comands that they bring him forth, or give 
him notice where he shall find him, promising 
a great reward to the person that shall do sv. 
If any one conceals him, and it be found out, 
his excellency declares he or they shall be 
punished a death, together with his or 
their children, and all that belong to him, and 
his, or their house or houscs, be razed to the 
ground.’ Bostama, as soon as she had heard 
this, shut the door as fast as she could, and 
ran to Assad in the dungeon. Prince, said 
she with joy, your troubles are at an end; 
follow me; come immediately, and be free. 
She had taken off his fetters several days be- 
fore: so the prince followed her into the 
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street, where she cried, There! there! and 
seemed transported at what she had donc. 

The gard visier, who was not far from the 
house, hearing the clamours, returned. Assad 

ew him to be his brother, ran to him, and 
embraced him. ray See who presently saw 
it was his brother Assad, returned his em- 
brace with all possible tenderness, made him 
mount one of his officers’ horses, who alight- 
ed for that purpose, and conducted him to 
the palace, where he presented him to the 
king, by whom he was advanced to the post 
of a visier. 

Bostama would not return to her father’s 
house, which was the next day razed to the 
ground, but kept prince Assad in sight ; and 
for the service she had done him was adinit- 
ted into the queen’s service. 

The old man her father, and Behram, were 
braucht before the king, who condemned them 
ang-all their families to be beheaded. They 
threw themselves at his feet, and implored 
his mercy. There is no mercy for you to 
expect, says the king, unless you renounce 
your adoration of fire, and profess the Maho- 
inv an religion. 

They accepted the conditions, and were 
pardoned at the interce-sion of Assad, in 
vonsideration of Bostama’s friendship ; for 
whose sake, Cavama’s life, and the lives of 
the rest of their families, were saved. 

Amgrad, to reward Behram for turning 
enh and recompencc him for his los- 
ses, made him one of his officers, and lodged 
him in his house. Behram being informed of 
Amgrad and his brother Assad’s story, pro- 

osed to his benefactor, to fit him a vessel to 
convey them to their father king Camaralza- 
man’s court; for, says he, the king must cer- 
tainly have heard of your innocence, and im- 
patiently desire to see you ere this: other- 
wise we can casily inform ourselves of the 
truth before we land ; and if he ts still in the 
suine mind, you can but return hither. 

The two brothers liking the proposal, com- 
municated it to the king of the city of the 
magicians, who approved of it, and command- 
ed a ship to be equipped. Behram undertook 
the emplovment chearfulls , and being mas- 
ter of the art of navigation and maritime af- 
fairs, he soon got in readiness to sail. The 
two princes, when they understood the ship 
was ready, waited upon the king one morn- 
ing to take their leave of him. While they 
were reciprocally passing their compliments 
on that occasion, they were interrupted by a 
great noise and tumult in the city ; and pre- 
sently an officer came to give them notice 
that a numerous army was advancing against 
the city; nobody knowing who they were, or 
whence they came. 

The king being mightily alarmed at the 
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news, Amerad addressed himself to him thus s 
Sir, though I am come to resign into your 
majesty’s hands the dignity of your first mi- 
nister, with which you were pleased to ho- 
nour me, I am, however, ready to do you all 
the service that lies in my power: I desire, 
therefore, that you will be pleased to let me 
go and see who this enemy is that comes to 
attack you in your capital city, without ha- 
ving first declared war. 

The king prayed him to do so; and Am- 
grad parted from him immediately, with a 
very sinal] retinue, to see what enemy ap- 
proached, and what was the reason of their 
coming. 

It was not long before prince Amegrad de- 
scried the army, which approached nearer and 
nearer. The forlorn received him favourably, 
and conducted him to a princess, who stop- 

ed herself, and commanded ber army to 
wit while she discoursed with the prince; 
who, bowing profoundly to her, demanded if 
she came as a friend or an enemy? if as an 
enemy, what cause of complaint she had 
against the king his master ? 

Tam come as a friend, replied the princess, 
and have nothing to complain of against the 
king of the city of the magicians: his terri- 
tories and mine are so situated, that it is al« 
most impossible for our subjects to quarrel 
with one another, or we ourselves to have 
any disputes: I only come to require a slave, 
named Assad, to be delivered up to me. He 
was carried away by one Behram, a captain 
of a ship, the most insolent man in the world, 
I hope your king will do me justice, especie 
ally when he knows F am Margiana. 

The prince answered, Mighty queen, the 
slave whom you take so much pains to seck 
for, is my brother, I lost him, and have 
found him again.—Come, madam, I will de- 
liver him up to you myself; and will do my- 
self the honour to tell you the rest of the 
story, as we go to the king my master’s pa- 
lace, who will rejoice to see you. 

The queen ordered her army to pitch their 
tents, and encamp where they were ; and ac- 
companied prince Amgrad to the city and pa- 
lace-royal, where he presented her to the 
king, who received her as became his dignity 
and hers. Assad, who was present, and knew 
her as soon as he saw her, also paid his duty 
to her. She shewed all the marks of trans- 
porting joy at the sight of him. And while 
they were thus busied, news came that an 
army, more powerful than the former, ap- 
proached on another side of the city. 

The king of the magicians was more 
frightened than before, understanding the se- 
cond arnly was more numerous than the first ; 
for the dust they made raised clouds in the 
air, so as to hide the face of the heavens: 
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Amerad, cried he, what shall we do now? 
@ new army comes to destroy us. Amgrad 
guessed what the king would have of him: 
so he mounted on horseback again, and gal- 
Jopped towards this second army. He demand- 
ed of the advanced guards to speak with their 
general: they conducted him to a king, for 
such he was, he saw by the crown on his 
head. When he drew near him, he threw 
himself to the ground, and asked what he 
would have of the king his master ? 

The monarch replied, I am Gaiour, king of 
China; my desire to learn some tidings of a 
daughter, whose name is Badoura, whom I 
married to Camaralzaman, son of Schahza- 
mam, hing of the Isles of the Children of Kha- 
jedan, ebliged me to leave my dommions. I 
suffered that prince to go and see his father 
king Schahzaman, on condition he came back 
in a year with my daughter: so long have I 
waited, and have heard nothing of them. 
Your hing will lay an infinite obligation on 
an afficted father, to tell him if he knows 
what is become of them. 

Pimece Aingrad perceiving by his discourse 
that this hing was hie paca a a hissed his 
hand with tenderness, and answered him 
thus: Sir, T hope your majesty will pardon 
my ficedom when you know I take it ouly to 
pay my duty to my grandfather; 1 am the 
won of Camaralzaman, king of the isle of Ebe- 
ne, and of queen Badoura, for whom you are 
thus troubled, and I doubt not but they are 
both m good health in their kingdom. 

The hing of China, overjoyed to see his 
grandson, embraced him with extraordmary 
affection: such a meeting, s0 happy and un- 
expected, drew tears from both of them. "Phe 
hing enquiring on what occasion he came in- 
to a strange country, ‘the prmce told him all 
that had happened to hun and his brother As- 
sad, When he had ended his relation, My 
son, replied the king of China, it is not just 
that such innocent princes as you are should 
be longer ill used: Comfort yourself, I will 
curry you and your brother home, and make 
your peace. Return aad acquaint your bro- 
ther with my arrival. 

While the king of China encamped in the 
same place where prince Amgrad met him, 
that prince returned to let the king of the 
inagicians, Who waited for him impatiently, 
know how he had succeeded. 

The hing was amazed that so migity a king 
as he of China should undertake such a long 
und troublesome journey out of a desire to 
bee his daughter ; and, seeing he was so near 
his capital, he gave orders to make things 
ready for his reception, and went forth to 
mect him. 


While these things were transacting, a 


ereat dust was seen from another quarter of 
the town: and suddenly news came of the 
arrival of a third army, which obliged the 
king to stop and to desire prince Amgrad 
once more to see who they were, and on what 
account they came. 

Amgrad went aceonune Ts and prince As- 
sad accompanied him. T ey found it was 
Camaralzaman, their father’s army, with 
whom he was coming to seek for them. He 
was so grieved for the Joss of his sons, that at 
last emir Giendar declared how he had saved 
their lives, and towards what country the twe 
princes had travelled. 

The sad father embraced the two princes 
with floods of joyous tears, which put an end 
to those he had a long time shed for grief.— 
‘The princes had no sooner told him the king 
of China, his father-in-law, was arrived, but 
he detached himself from the grand army, 
and, with a small party, among whom were 
his own sons, rode to wait upon him in his 
camp. They had not gone far before they 
saw a fourth army advancing in fair array, 
which seemed to come from Persia side. 

Camaralzaman bid the two princes go and 
see what army it was, and he would, mn the 
mean while, stay for them. They departed 
immediately, and, coming up to it, were pre- 
sented to the king, whom they saluted with 
due reverence, and demanded on what design 
he approached so near the king of the ma- 
gictans’ capital? The grand visier, who was 
present, answered in the name of the kin 
his master, The monarch to whom you apeik 
is Schahzaman, king of the Isles of the Chil- 
dren of Khaledan, who has a long time tra- 
velled thus attended, to seek his son prince 
Camaralzaman, who left his dominions many 
years ago: if you know any thing of him, you 
cannot oblige him more than to acquaint hita 
with it. 

The princes only replied, that they wquid 
bring him an answer in a very little time, and, 
galloping back as fast as they could, told Ca- 
maralsaman it was king Schahzaman’s army, 
and, that his father was with it in person. 

Wonder, surprise, joy, and grief to have 
left the hing his father without taking leave of 
him, had such an effect on king Camaralza- 
man, that he fell into a swoon as soon as he 
heard he was so near. Prince Amgrad and 
prince Assad so laboured to recover him, that 
at last he came to himself; and, when he was 
in a condition to ride to his father’s tent, he 
threw himself at his fect. 

Never was there a more moving interview : 
Schalizaman kindly complained of Camaral- 
zaman’s unkindness in so cruelly leaving him, 
and Camaralzaman discovered a hearty sqr- 
rew for the fault he had committed. 
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The three lings, and queen Margiana, staid 
three days at the court of the king of the ma- 
ican, who treated them magnificently.— 
hose three days were rendered the more re- 
markable by prince Assad’s marriage with 
queen Margiana, and prince Amgrad’s with 
Bostamia, for the service she had donc his bru- 
ther Assad. 

At last the three kings and queen Margi- 
ana, with her husband prince Assad, went to 
their several hinedoms. As for Amerad, the 
hing of the magicians had such a Jove for him, 
that he would uot part with him, and, being 
very old, he resigned his crowntohim. King 
Amgrad, when he had the supreme authority, 
did his utmost to exterminate the worship of 
fire, and establish the Mahometan rcligion 
throughout al) his territories. 


The Story of Noureddin and the Fair Per- 
Sian. 


BALSORA was for many years the capital ofa 
kingdom tributary to the caliphs of Arabia. 
The king who governed it in the days of caliph 
Haroun Alraschid, was named Zinchi. They 
were both cousins, the sons of two brothers. 
Zinchi not thinking it proper to connnit the 
administration of his affairs to one single 
visier, made choice of two, Khacan and 
Saouy. 

Khacan was of a sweet, gencrous, and af- 
fable temper, and took a wonderful pride in 
obliging those with whom he had any con- 
cern, to the utmost of his power, without the 
Icast hindrance or prejudice to justice, when- 
ever it was demanded of him; so that he was 
universally respected both at court, in thecity, 
and throughout the whole hingdom ; ,and 
every body's mouth was full of the praises he 
so highly deserved. 

Saouy was of a quite different character ; 
he was always sullen and morosc, and treat- 
ed every body after a disrespectful manner, 
without any regard to their rank or quali- 
ty; instead of making himself beloved and 
admired for his riches, he was so perfect a 
niiser as to deny himself the necessaries of 
life. In short, nobody could endure him, and 
#f ever any thing was suid to him, to be sure 
it was something of ill. But what increased 
the people’s hatred against him the more was 
his implacable aversion for Khacan; always 
interpreting in the worst sense the actions of 
that worthy minister, and endeavouring to do 
him all the ill offices imaginable with the 


king. 

One day, after council, the king of Balsora 
diverted himself with his two visiers, and some 
other members of the council; they fell into 
discourse about the women-slaves, that with 
ws aré daily bought and sold, and are almost 
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rechoned in the same rank with our wives. 
Some were of opinion, that it was enough if 
the slave that one bought was beautiful and 
well shaped, to make us amends for the wives, 
which, very often, upon the account of alli- 
ance or interest in families, we are forced to 

arry, who are not always the greatest beau- 
tics, nor mistresses of any perfection, either 
of mind or body. Others maintaiaed, and 
amongst the rest Khacan, that neither beauu- 
ti, nor a thousand other charming perfec- 
tions of the body, were the only things to be 
coveted in a mistress, but they ought to be 
accompanied with a great deal of wit, pru- 
dence, modesty and agreeableness ; and, if pos- 
sible, abundance of sense and penetration. The 
reason they gave for jt was, that nothing in the 
world could be more agreeable to persons on 
whom the management of important affairs 
depend, than, after having spent the day 
in that fatiguing employment, to have a conte 
panion in their retirement whose conver- 
sation is not only agreeable, but useful and 
diverting 3 for, in short, continued they, there 
is but little difference between brutes and 
those men who keep a mistres» only to look 
upon her, and gratify a passion that we have 
in common with them. 

The hing was entircly of their opinion who 
spoke last, and he quickly gave some demon- 
stration of it, by ordering Khacan to buy him 
a slave, one that was a perfect beauty, mis- 
tress of all those qualifications they had 
just mentioned, and especially very ingeni- 
ous. 

Saouy, jealous of the honour the hing had 
done Khacan, and vexed at his being of a 
contrary opinion, Sir, says he, it will be very 
difficult to find a slave so accomplished as to 
answer your majesty’s demand ; and, should 
they light upon such a one, (as I scarce be- 
lieve they will,) she will be a cheap bargain at 
ten thousand pieces of gold. Savuy, replied 
the king, I perceive plainly you think it toa 
great a sum; it may be so for you, though 
not forme. Then turning to the chief trca- 
surer, he ordered him to send the ten thou. 
sand pieces of gold to the visier’s house. 

Khacan, as soon as he came home, sent 
for all the courtiers who used to deal in wo- 
men-slaves, and strictly charged them, that, if 
ever they met with a slave that answered the 
description he gave them, they should come 
and acquaint him with it. The courtiers, 
partly to oblige the visicr, and partly for their 
own interest, promised to use their utmost en- 
deavours to find out one to his liking. Ac- 
cordingly there was scarce a day past but they 
brought him one, yet he always found some 
fault or other with them. 

One day as Khacan was getting on horse» 
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back very early in the morning to go to court, 
a courtier came to him, and, with a great deal 
of eagerness, catching hold of the stirrup, told 
him there was a Persian merchant arrived 
very late the day before, who had a slave to 
self so surprisingly beautiful that she excel- 
led all women that his eyes ever beheld ; and 
as for her parts and Icarning, the merchant 
engages she shall cope with the finest wits 
and the most knowing persons of the age. 

Khacan overjoyed at this news, which made 
him hope for a favourable reception at court, 
ordered him to bring the slave to his palace 
against his coming back, and so continued 
his journey. 

he courtier failed not of being at the vi- 
sier’s at the appointed hour; and Khacan 
finding the lovely slave so much beyond his 
expectation, immediately gave her the name 
of the Fair Persian. As she had an infinite 
deal of wit and learning, he soon perceived 
by her conversation that it was in vain to 
search any farther for a slave that surpassed 
her in any of those qualifications required by 
the hing, and therefore he asked the courtier 
- what rate the Persian merchant valued 

ier. 

Sir, replied the courtier, he is 2 man of 
few words in bargaining, and he tells me, that 
the very lowest rate he can part with her at, 
is ten thousand pieces of gold: he has also 
sworn to me, that without reckoning his pains 
and trouble from the time of his first taking 
care of her, he has laid out pretty near the 
sum upon her education, on masters to in- 
struct and teach her, besides cloathes and 
maintenance, and, as he always thought her 
fit for a king, so from her very mfancy, in 
which he bought her, he has not been spa- 
ring in any thing that might contribute to- 
wards advancing her to that high honour.— 
She plays on all sorts of instruments to per- 
fection, she dances, sings, writes better than 
the most celebrated authors, understands po- 
etry, and, in short, there is scarce any book 
but what she has read, so that there never 
be a slave of so vast a capacity heard of be- 

ore. 

The visier Khacan, who understood the merit 

of the fair Persian better than the courtier, 
that only reported what he had heard from 
the merchant, was unwilling to drive off the 
bargain to another time; and therefore he 
sent one of his servants to look after the mer- 
chant, where the courtier told him he was to 
be found. 
; As soon as the Persian merchant came, It 
is not for myself, but the king, says the visier 
Khacan, that I buy your slave; but however, 
you must let him have her at a more reason- 
able price than what you have already set 
upon her. 
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Sir, replied the merchant, I should do my* 
self'an unspeakable honour in offering her as 
@ present to his mhjesty, were I able to make 
him one of so inestimable a value. I barely ask 
no more than what her educatiun and breed- 
ing up has cost me; and all I have to say is, 
that I] belicve his majesty will be extremely 
pleased with the purchase. 

The visier Khacan would stand no longer 
bargaining with the merchant, but paid him 
the money down immediately. Sir, says he 
to the visier, upon taking his leave of him, 
since the slave ts desizned for the king’s use, 
give me leave to tell you, that being extremc- 
y fatigued with our long journey together, 
you sec her at a great disadvantage, and though 
she has not her equal in the world for beauty, 
yet if you please to nce herat your own howe 
but for a fortnight, and strive a little to please 
and humour her, she will appear quite another 
creature ; after that, you may present her to 
the king with abundance of honour and credit ; 
for which, I doubt not but you will think 
yourself much obliged to me. The sun, you 
see, has a little tarnished her complexion ; 
but after two or threc times bathing, and when 
you have dressed her according to the fashion 
of your country, she will appear to your eyes 
iaknikely more charming than now. 

Khacan was mightily pleased with the ad- 
vice the merchant gave him, und was resolved 
to follow it; accordingly the Fair Persian was 
lodged in a particular apartment near his 
lady’s, whom he desired to invite her to an 
entertainment, and henceforth to treat her as 
a mistress designed for the king: he also ine 
treated his lady to get the richest clouth» for 
her that possibly could be had, and especial! 
those that became her best. Before he too 
his leave of the Fair Persian, he says, Your 
happiness, madam, cannot be greater than 
what I am about to procure for you, since it 
is for the king himself I have bought you; 
and I hope he will be better pleased with the 
enjoyment of you, than I am in discharging 
the trust his majesty has laid upon me: how- 
ever, I think it my duty to warn you of my 
son, who, though he has a tolerable share of 
wit, yet is a young, wanton, fcerward youth; 
and thercfore have a care how you suffer him 
to come near you. The Fair Persian thanked 
him for his good advice, and after she had gi- 
ven him an assurance of her intention to fol- 
low it, he withdrew. 

Noureddin, for so the visier’s son was 
named, had a!l the liberty imaginable in his 
mother’s apartment, with whom he usually 
ate: He was very genteel, young, agrceable, 
and bold; and being master of abundance of 
wit, and readiness of expression, he had the 
art of persuading people to whatever he plea- 
sed. He saw the Fair Persian ; and from their 
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first interview, though he knew his father had 
bought her purposely for the king, and he 
himself had declared the same, yet he never 
used the least endeavour to put a stop to the 
violence of his passion. In short, he resign- 
ed himself wholly to the power of her charms, 
by which his heart was at first conquered: 
and being ravished with her conversation, he 
was resolved to employ his utmost endeavours 
to get her from the king. 

On the other hand, the Fair Persian had no 
dislike to Noureddin. The visier, says she 
to herself, has done me a particular honour in 
buying me for the king of Balsora; but I 
should have thought myself very happy if he 
had designed me only for his son. 

Noureddin was not backward in making 
use of the advantage of secing, entertaining, 
and conversing with a beauty he was so pas- 
sionately in love with; for he would never 
leave her until his mother forced him to do 
it. My son, she would say, it is not proper 
for a young man, as you are, to be always 
amongst the ladies; gu mind your studies, 
that in time you may be worthy to succeed 
your father in his high posts and honours. 

It being a great while since the Fair Persian 
had bathed, on account of her late fatiguing 
journey, the visier’s lady, five or six days after 
she was bought, ordered a private bath in her 
own house to be got ready purposely for her. 
She had a great many woman-slaves to wait 
upon her, who were charged by the visier’s 
lady, to be as careful of her as of her own 
person, and after bathing, to put on her a very 
rich suit of cloaths that she had provided for 
her; and all this pains and care was taken 
purely to ingratiate hersclf the more into her 
1usband’s affection, by letting him see how 
much she concerned herself in every thing 
that contributed to his pleasure. 

As soon as she came out of the bath, the 
Fair Persian, a thousand times more beautiful 
than ever she appeared to Khacan when he 
bought her, went to make a visit to his lady, 
who at first sight hardly knew her. After ha- 
ving saluted herin a very graceful manner, 
Madam, says she, I know not how you like 
me in this dress you have been pleased to or- 
der for me; but your women, who tell me it 
becomes me so extremely well they should 
scarce know me, are such gross flatterers, that 
it is from you alone I expect to hear the truth: 
but however, if what they say be really so, it 
is to you entirely, madam, that I owe the ad- 
vantage it has given me. 

Oh! my daughter, cries the visier’s lady, 
quite transportea with joy, you have no rea- 
son in the world to believe iny women have 
fattercd you: Tam better skilled in beauty 
than they are, and, sctting aside your dress, 
which becomes you admirably well, you ap- 
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pear so much handsomer than you did before 

your bathing, that I hardly knew you myself: 
if I thought the bath was yet hot enough, I 
would willingly take my turn, for I am now 
of an age that requires frequent use of it. 
Madam, replied the Fair Persian, I have noe 
thing to say to the undeserved civilitics you 
have been pleased to shew me, but as for the 
bath, it is wonderfully fine, and if you design 
to go in, you must be quick, for there is no 
time to be lost, as your women can inform 
you as well as I, 

The visier’s lady, considering that she had 
not bathed for some days past, was willing to 
make use of that pppor tunity ; and according- 
ly she acquainted her women with her inten- 
tion, who immediately prepared all things ne- 
cessary on such an occasion. The Fair Per- 
sian withdrew to her apartment; and the vi- 
sier’s lady, before she went to bathe, ordered 
two little slaves to stay with her, with a strict 
charge, that if Noureddin came they should 
not give him admittance. 

While the visier’s lady was bathing, and 
the fair slave alone in her apartment, in came 
Noureddin, and not finding his mother in her 
chamber, went directly to the Fair Persian’s, 
where he found the two little slaves in the 
anti-chamber : He asked them where his mo~ 
ther was? They told Lim, in the bath. Where 
is the Fair Persian then? replied Noureddin. 
In her chamber, answered the slaves, but we 
have positive orders from your mother not to 
let you go in. 

The entrance into the Fair Persian’s cham- 
ber being only covered with a piece of tapes- 
try, Noureddin went to lift it up in order to 
go in, but was Aare by the two slaves, who 
clapped themselves just before it on laa 
to stop his passage ; he presently caught hold 
of both their arms, and thrusting them out of 
the anti-chamber, locked the door upon them: 
Away they immediately ran with a great out- 
cry to the bath, and with weeping eyes told 
their lady that Noureddin, having driven them 
away by force, was got into the Fair Persian’s 
ehamber, 

The visier’s lady received the astonishing 
news of her son’s presumption with the great- 
est concern that could be; she immediatel 
left off ee and dressing herself with all 
possible speed, came directly to the Fair Per- 
sian’s chamber; but before she could get thi- 
ther, Noureddin was fairly marched off. 

The Fair Persian was extremely surprised 
to see the visicr’s lady enter her chamber all 
in tears, and in the utmost confusion imagi- 
nable; Madam, says she to her, may I pre- 
sume to ask you the occasion of your concern; 
and what accident has happened in the bath, 
that makes you leave it so soon? 

What! cries the visier’s lady, can you s0 
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ealaily ask that question, after your entertain- 
ing my son Noureddin alone in your chamber ? 
or can there happen a greater misfortune ei- 
ther to him or me? 

I beseech you, madam, says the fair slave, 
what injury can this action of Noureddin’s do 
either to you or him ? 

How! replied the visier’s lady, did not my 
husband tell you that you were designed for 
the king, and sufficiently cautioned you to 
have a care of Noureddin? : 

I have not forgot it, madam, replied the Fair 
Persian; but your son came to tell me the 
visier his father has changed his mind, and, 
instead of reserving me for the king, as he first 
designed, has e him a present of my per- 
son. I easily believed him, madam; for oh! 
think how a slave, a3 I am, accustomed from 
my infant years to the bonds of servitude, 
could have the heart and power to resist him! 
I must own I did it with the less unwilling- 
ness on account of a violent passion for him, 
which the freedom of conversation, and seeing 
one another daily, has raised in my soul; I 
could freely lose the hopes of ever being the 
king’s, and think myself the beppics of crea- 
tures in spending my whole life with Noureddin. 

At this discourse of the Fair Persian’s, Would 
to God, cries the visier’s lady, that what you 
say were true! for then I should have no rea- 
son to be concerned; but, believe me, Noured- 
din isan impostor, and you are deceived ;for it 
is impossible his father should ever make him 
the present you spoke of: Ah! wretched 

outh, how miserable hast thou made me! 
ut more thy father, by the dismal conse- 
uences we must all expect to share with him ! 
Neither my prayers nor tears will be able to 
prevail, or obtain a pardon for him; but as 
soon as his father hears of his violence to you, 
he will inevitably sacrifice him to his just re- 
sentment. At the end of these words she fell 
a-weeping bitterly, and the slaves who had as 
tender a regard for Noureddin as herself, bore 
er company. 

A little after this, in came the visier Kha- 
can ; and, being mightily surprised to find his 
lady and her slaves all in tears, and the Fair 
Persian very melancholy, asked the reason of 
it: but they, instead of answering him, kept 
on weeping, and making hideous lamentations. 
He was more astonished at this than he was 
before ; at last, addréssing himself to his wife, 
I command you, says he, to let me know the 
occasion of your tears, and to tell me the 
woe truth = the matter. 

ihe poor disconsolate Indy being forced to 
satisfy her husband, Sir, sav shee you shall 

rst promise not to use me unkindly upon the 
discovery of what you are desirous to know, 
since I tell you before-hand that what has 
happened bas net been occasioned by any 
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fault of mine. While f was bathing with my 
women, continued she, your son, laying hold 
of that fatal opportunity to ruin us both, came 
hither, and made the Fair Persian believe, tht, 
instead of reserving her for the king, as you 
once designed, you had given her to him as a 
present: I do not say he has done this out of 
an ill design, but shall leave you to judze of 
it yourself: It is upon your account, and his, 
for whom I want confidence to implore your 
pardon, that I am so extremely concerned. 

It is impossible to express the visier Kha- 
can’s distraction upon the hearing of the in- 
solence of his son Noureddin: Ah! cried he, 
beating his breast, and tearing his beard, mi- 
serable son! unworthy of life! hast thou at 
last thrown thy father from the highest pin- 
nacle of happiness into a misfortune that must 
inevitably involve thee also in its ruin! Nei- 
ther will the king be satisfied with hy blood 
nor mine, but will revenge himself after a 
more severe manner for the affront offered to 
his royal person. 

His lady used her utmost endeavours to 
comfort and assuage his sorrow. Concern 
yourself no more about the matter, my dear, 
said she; I will sell part of my jewels for ten 
thousand pieces of gold, with which you may. 
buy anather slave, handsomer, and more 
agreeable to the king’s fancy, than this. 

Ah! replied the visier, could you think me 
of so mean a spirit, as to be so extremely af- 
flicted at the losing ten thousand pieces of 
gold? It is not that, nor the Ioss of all my 
goods, which I can easily part with, but the 
forfeiting of my honour, more precious than 
all the riches in the world, that torments and 
touches me so nearly. However, methinks, 
ane the lady, this can be no very consider- 
able damage, since it is in the power of mo- 
ney to repair it. 

Hlow ! cried the visier, you know Saouy is 
my mortal enemy, and as soon as this affair 
comes to his knowledge, do you think he will 
not insult over me, and mock my misfortunes 
before the king ? Your majesty, ie will say to 
him, is always talking of Khacan’s zeal and 
affection for your service: but sec what 4 
proof hc has lately given of his being worthy 
the respect you have hitherto shewn him. 
He has received ten thousand pieces of gold 
to buy a slave with, and, to do him justice, 
he has honourably performed that commission 
in buying the most beautiful that ever eyes be- 
held; but, instead of bringing her to your 
majesty, he has thought it better to make a 
present of her to his son: Here, my sou, 
said he, take this slave, since thou art more 
worthy of her than the king. Then with his 
usual malice will he go on; His son has her 
now entirely in his possession, and every day 
revels in her armas, without the least distuch» 
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ance: This, sir, is the whole truth’ of the 
matter, that I have done myself the honour 
of inting you with; and if your majesty 
acini the truth of it, you may easily satis- 
y yourself. Do you not plainly see, my dear, 
continued the visier, how, upon such a mali- 
cious insinuation as this, I ain every moment 
liable to have my house forced open by the 
king’s guards, and the Fair Persian taken from 
me, besides a thousand other misfortunes that 
will unavoidably follow ? Sir, said the visier’s 
lady to her husband, after he had finished his 
discourse, I am sensible the malice of Saouy 
is very great, and that, if he has had but the 
least intimation of this affair, he will certain- 
ly give it a turn very disadvantsgeous to your 
interest : but how is it possible that he or any 
body else should come to the knowledge of 
what has been privately transacted in your 
family? Sup it comes to the king’s car, 
and he should ask you about it, cannot you 
say, that upon strict examination you did not 
think the slave so fit for his majesty’s use as 
ou did at the first view ; that the merchant 
has cheated you; that, indeed, she has a 
great deal of beauty, but is nothing near so 
witty or agreeable as she was reported to be. 
The king will certainly belicve what you say, 
and Saouy be vexed to the soul to sce all his 
malicious designs of ruining you eternally dis- 
appointed : Take courage then, and, if you will 
follow my advice, send for all the courticrs, 
tell them you do not like the Fair Persian, 
and order them to be as expeditious as possi- 
ble in getting another slave. 

The visier Khacan, highly approving of this 
advice, was resolved to make use of it, and 
though his passion began to cool a little, yet 
his indignation against his son Noureddin was 
not in the least abated. 

Noureddin came not in sight all tht day; 
and, not daring to hide himself among his com- 

ions, lest Le father should search their 
ouses for him, he went a little way out of 
town, and took sanctuary in a garden where 
he had never been before, and where his per- 
son was utterly unknown. It was very late 
when he came back, being willing to stay till 
his father was a-bed, and then his mother’s 
women opening the door very softly, let him 
jn without any manner of noise. The next 
morning he went out before his father was 
stirring ; and thus for a whole month was he 
ut to his shifts, which was a terrible morti- 
cation to him. Indeed the women never 
flattered him, but told him plainly his father’s 
anger was as great as ever, and if he came in 
his sight he would certainly kill him. 

Though the visier’s lady was informed by 
her women of Noureddin’s lying cvery night 
in the house, yet she durst not presume to 
ebtreat her husband to pardon him: At last, 
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one day, says ‘the to him: I have hitherto 
been silent, not daring to take the liberty of 
talking to you about a son; but now give 
me leave to ask you what you design to do with 
him? Indeed it is impossible for a son to be 
inore criminal towards a father than Noured- 
din has been towards you ; he has robbed you 
of the honour and satisfaction of presenting 
the king with a slave so accomplished as the 
Fair Persian; but, after all, are you absolute- 
ly resolved to destroy him, and, instead of a 
light evil, draw upon yourself a far greater 
than perhaps you imagine at present? Are you 
not afraid that the world, which spitefully in- 
quires after the reagon of your son’s abscoml- 
ing, should find out the true cause which you 
are so desirous of keeping secret ? and if that 
should happen, you would justly fall into a 
misfortune which it is so much your intercst 
to avoid. 

Madam, said the visier, there is abundance 
of sound reasoning in what you have urged : 
however, I cannot think of pardoning Nou- 
reddin till I have humbled him a little more. 
He shall be sufficiently mortified, replied the 
lady, if you will put in execution what is just 
come into my mind: You must know then 
your son comes hither every night after you 
are a-bcd, he lics here, and steals out eve 
morning before you are stirring; you shull 
wait for his coming in to-night, make as if 
you designed to kill him ; upon which, I will 
run to his assistance, and when he finds his 
life entirely owing to my prayers and entrea- 
ties, you muy oblige him to take the Fair Per- 
sian on what condition soever you please. 
He loves her, und I am sensible the fuir slave 
has no aversion for him. 

Khacan was very willing to make use of 
this stratagem ; se when Noureddin came at 
the usual hour, before the door was opened, 
he placed himself behind it: As soon as ever 
he entered, he rushed suddenly upon him, 
and got him down under his feet. Noured- 
din, lifting up his head, saw his father with a 
dagger in his hand, ready prepared to stab 
him. 

In that very instant, in came his mother, 
and, catching hold of the visier’s arm, Sir, 
cried she, what are you a-doing? Let me alone, 
replied the visier, that I may kill this base un- 
worthy son. You shall kill me first, cried 
the mother ; nor will I suffer you to imbrue 
a hands iny our own blood: S to him, 

oureddin, speak to him, and unprove this 
tender moment. My father, cried he, with 
tears in his eyes, I implore your clemency and 


compassion; nor must you deny me pardon, 
since I ask it in his name, before whom we 


must all appear at the last day. 
Khacan suffered the poniard to be taken 
out of his hand; and as soon as Noureddia 
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was released, he threw himself at his father’s 
feet, and kissed them, to shew how sincerely 
he repented of his having ever offended him. 
Noureddin, said he, return your mother 
thanks, since it is purely for her sake I par- 
don you. I design also to give you the Fair 
Persian, on condition that you will oblige 

ourself by an oath not to look upon her any 
onger as a slave, but as your wiie, that you 
will not sell her, nor ever be divorced from 
her ; for she, having abundance of wit and pru- 
dence, besides much better conduct than you, 
J am persuaded she will be able to moderate 
those rash sallies of youth which are enough 
to ruin you. 

Noureddin, who little expected to be treat- 
ed after so kind and indulgent a manner, re- 
turned his father a thousand thanks, with all 
the gratitude aud sincerity imaginable; and 
in the conclusion, the visier, the Fair Persian 
and he, were well pleased and satisfied with 
the match. 

The visier Khacan would not stay in ex- 
pectation of the king’s asking him about the 
order he had given him, but took a particular 
care to mention it often, in representing to 
his majesty the many difficultics he met with 
in that affair, and how fearful he was of not 
acquitting himself to his majesty’s satisfaction. 
In short, he managed the business with so 
snuch cunning and address, that the king in- 
sensibly forgot it; and, though Saouy had got 
some small information of the matter, yet 
Khacan was so much in the king’s favour that 
he was afraid to speak of it. 

It was now above a ycar that this nice affair 
had been kept with greater secrecy than at 
first the visier expected, when, being one day 
in the bath, and some important business 
oblizing him to leave it all in a sweat, the air, 
which was then a little moist, struck a damp 
to his breast, caused a defluxion of rheuin to 
fall upon his lungs, which threw him into a 
violent fever, and confined him to his bed. 
His illness growing every day worse, and per- 
ceiving he had but a few moments to live, he 
thus addressed himself to his son Noureddin, 
who never stirred from him during his whole 
sickness: My son, I know not whetherI have 
made a good use of the riches heaven has 
blessed me with, but you see they arc not able 
to save me from the hands of death; the last 
thing I desire of you, with my dying breath, 
is, that you would be mindful of the promise 
you made concerning the Fair Persian, and 
with a certainty of that, I shall die pleased 
and well contented. 

These were the visicr’s last words, who, 
dying a few moments after, left his family, 
the court, and the whole city in great afflic- 
tion for his death. The king lamented him, 
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as having lost a wise, zealous, and faithful 
minister; and the whole city wept for him as 
their protector and benefactor. Never was 
there a funeral Balsora aac eae with 
greater pomp and magnificence ; the visiers 
and emirs, and, in general, all the grandces 
of the court, strove for the honour of bearing 
his coffin, one after another, upon their shoul- 
ders, to the place of burial; and both rich 
and poor accompanied him thither with tears. 

Noureddin gave all the demonstration of a 
sorrow equal to the loss he had lately sustain- 
ed, and lived a great while without ever sec- 
ing any company. At last, he admitted of a 
visit from an intimate friend ofhis. His friend 
endeavoured to comfort him all he could, and, 
finding him a little inclinable to hear reason, 
he told him, that, having paid what was due to 
the memory of his futher, and fully satisfied 
all that custom and decency required of him, 
it was now high time to appear again in the 
world to converse with his friends, and main- 
tain a character suitable to his birth and me- 
rit: For, continued he, we should sin both 
ee the laws of nature and civility, and be 
thought insensible, if, upon the death of our 
fathers, we neglected to pay them what filial 
love and tenderness require at our hands ; but 
having once netonned that duty, and put it 
out of the power of any man to reproach us 
upon that account, we are obligcd to return 
to our usual method of living. Dry up your 
tears then, and re-nssume that wontced air of 
gaiety which always inspires with joy those 
that have the honour of your conversation. 

This advice seeming very reasonable to 
Noureddin, he was easily persuaded to follow 
it; and, if he had been rulcd by his friend in 
every thing, he would certainly have avoided 
all the misfortunes that afterwards befel him. 
He treated him very nobly; and, when he 
took his leave, Noureddin desired him to come 
the next day, and bring three or four friends 
of their acquaintance. By this means he in- 
sensibly fell into the society of about ten young 
sentlemen, pretty near his own age, with whom 
ie spent his time in continual feasting and en- 
tertainments; and scarce a day came over his 
head but he made every one of them some 
considerable present. 

Sometimes, tooblige his friends after amore 
particular manner, Noureddin would send for 
the Fair Persian to entertain them, who, net- 
withstanding her obedience to his command, 
never approved of his extravagant way of liv- 
ing ; and often took the liberty of speaking her 
mind freely. Sir, said she, I question not but 
your father has left you abundance of riches 
but, how great soever they are, be not angry 
with your slave for telling you that, at this rate 
of living, you will quickly sec an end of then. 
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We.may Indeed sometimes afford to treat our 
friends, and be merry with them, but, to 
make a daily practice of it, is certainly the 
high road to ruin and destruction. Therefore, 
for Fe own honour and reputation, you 
would do much better to follow the footsteps 
of your deceased father, that, in time, you 
may rise to that dignity by which he has ac- 
quired so much glory and renown. 

Noureddin hearkened to the fair Persian’s 
discourse with a smiling countenance; and, 
when she had done, My charmer, said he, 
with the same air of mirth, say no more of 
that; let us talk of nothing but mirth and plea- 
sure. In my father’s lifetime J was always 
under restraint, and I am now resolved to en- 
joy the liberty I so much sighed for before his 
death. It is time enough for me to think of 
leading a sober regular life; and a man of my 
age ought to taste the pleasures of youth. 

What contributed very much towards ruin- 
ing Noureddin’s fortune, was his unwillingness 
to reckon with his steward; for, whenever 
he brought in his accounts, he still sent him 
away without examining them. Go, go, said he, 
I trust wholly to your honesty ; therefore only 
take care to let me have wherewith to make 
merry. 

You are the master, sir, replied he, and I 
but the steward ; however, you would do well 
to think upon the proverb, He that spends 
much, and has but little, must at last msen- 
sibly be reduced to poverty. You are not 
contented with keeping an extravagant table, 
but you must lavish away your estate with 
both hands : and were your coffers as large as 
mountains, they would not be sufficient to 
inaintain you. Begone, replied Noureddin, 
your grave lessons are needless; only take 
care to provide good eating and drinking, and 
trouble your head no farther about the rest. 

In the mean time, Noureddin’s friends were 
constant guests at his table, and never failed 
mahing some advantage of the casiness of his 
temper. They praised and flattered him, ex- 
tolling his most indifferent actions to the very 
skics. But, above all, they took particular 
care to commend whatever belonged to him 
end his; and this, they found, turned to some 
account. Sir, says one of them, I came the 
other day by ou estate that lies in such a 
place ; certainly there is nothing so magnifi- 
cent, or so handsomely furnished, as your 
house; and the ie belonging to it is a pa- 
radise upon earth. I am very glad it pleases 

ou, says Noureddin. Here, bring me pen, 
ink, and paper: but, without more words, it is 
at your service, and I make you a present of it. 
No sooner had others commended his house, 
baths, and some public buildings erected for 
the use of strangers, the yearly revenue of 
which was very considerable, but he immedi- 
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diately them away. The Fair Persia 
injury he did himself; but, instead of taking 
any notice of it, he continued his erste 
cies, and upon the a oe ve aes squander- 
ed away the little he eft. 

In short, Noureddin did nothing for a whole 
year together, but feasted and made himself 
merry, wasting and consuming, after a prodi- 
gal manner, the riches that his predecessors, 
and the good visier his father, had, with so 
much pains and care, heaped together and pre- 
served. 

The year was but just expired, when some- 
body, one day, knocked at the hall door, where 
he and his friends were at dinner together by 
themselves, having sent away their slaves, that 
they might enjoy a greater liberty and freedom 
of conversation. 

One of his friends offered to rise, but Nou- 
reddin stepped before him, and opened the 
door himectf It seems it was the steward; 
and Noureddin going a little out of the hall 
to know his business, left the door half open. 

The friend that offered to rise from his scat, 
secing it was the steward, and being somewhat 
curious to know what he had to say to Nou- 
reddin, placed himself between the hangin 
and the door, where he plainly overheard the 
steward’s discourse to his master. Sir, said 
the steward, I ask a thousand pardons for my 
coming to disturb you in the height of your 

joys; but this affair is of such importance that 
I thought myself bound in 7 to acquaint 
you with it. I come, sir, to make up my last 
accounts, and to tell you that what 1 all along 
foresaw, and have often warned you of, is at 
last come to pass. Behold, sir, says he, (shew- 
ing him a small piece of n oney,) the rcmain- 
der of all the sums I have received fiom you 
during my stewardship; the other funds you 
were pleased to assign me arc all cxhi usted. 
‘The farmers, and those that cwe you rent, 
have made it so plainly appcar to me that you 
have assigned over to others, whatever re- 
mains 1p their hands due to you, that it is im- 
possible for me to get eny more off then. upon 
your account. Here are ny bocks, if you 
please, exemine them; and if ycu think fit to 
continue me in the place I am now in, order 
me scire other funds, or else give me leave 
to quit ycur service. Noureddin was so asto- 
nishcd at this discouise that he gave him no 
manner of answer. 

The fiserd who had been listening all this 
while, and had heard every syllable of what 
the steward said, immeciately came in and 
told the ccm fany what hehed lately overheard, 
It is ) our business, gentlcn.en, says he, to make 
use of this caution ; for my part, 1 declare it 
openly to ycu, this is the last visit ] design 
evcr to make Nourecdip, Nay, replied they, 
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if matters go thus, we have as little business 
here as you; and, for the future, shall take 
care not to trouble him with our company. 

Noureddin returned presently after ; yet, 
notwithstanding his carryingit pleasantly :o his 
guests, by putting them into a merry humour 

in, he could not so handsomely dissemble 
the matter, but they plainly perceived the 
truth of what they had been informed of. 
He was scarce sat down in his place, but- one 
of his friends rose up, saying, Sir, I am sorry 
I cannot have the honour of your compan 
any longer; and, therefore, I hope you will 
excuse my rudeness of leaving you so soon. 
What urgent affair have you, replied Noured- 
din, that obliges you to be going? My wife, 
sir, said he, is brought to bed to-day, and 
upon such an occasion, you know, a husband’s 
company is very acceptable; so, making a 
very low bow, away he went. A minute af- 
terwards, a second took his leave upon ano- 
ther sham excuse. And so one after another, 
till at last not one of those ten friends that 
had hitherto kept Noureddin company, was 
left in the room. 

As soon as they were gone, Noureddin, lit- 
tle suspecting the resolution they had made 
of never visiting him, went directly to the Fair 
Persian’s apartment; to whom, in private, he 
related all the steward had told him, and scem- 
ed extremcly concerned at the ill posture of 
his affairs. Sir, said the Fair Persian to him, 
you would never take my advice, but always 
managed your concerns after your own way, 
and now you see the fatal consequences of It. 
I find I was not mistaken, when I presaged 
to what a miserable condition you would bring 
yourself at last : but what afflicts me the more, 
is, that at present you do not see the worst 
of your misfortunes. Whenever I presumed 
freely to impart my thoughts to you,. Let 
us be merry, said you, and in pleasures im- 
prove the time that fortune has kindly given 
us, pe she will not always be so pro- 
digal of her favours: But was I now to blame 
in telling you that we are the makers or un- 
doers of our own fortunes, by a prudent or 
foolish management of them? ‘You indeed 
would never hearken to me; so, at last, much 
against my will, I was forced to desist, and 
let you alone. 

I must own, replied Noureddin, I was ex- 
tremely in the wrong in not following the ad+ 
vice that you, out of your abundance of pra- 
dence and discretion, was pleased to give me. 
It is true I have spent my estate, but do vou 
not consider it is among friends of a long ac- 
quaintance, who, I am persuaded, have more 
generosity and gratitude in them than to a- 
bandon and forsake me in distress? Sir, repli- 
ed the Fair Persian, if you have nothing but 
the gratitude of your friends to depend on, 
you are In a desperate condition ; for, believe 
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me, that hope is vain and ill-grounded, and 
you will tell me so yourself in a very little 
time. 

To this Noureddin replied, Charming Per- 
sian, I have a better opinion of my frients” 
generosity than you. To-morrow I design to 
make a visit to them all, before the usual time 
of their coming hither, and you shall see me 
return with a vast sum, that they will raise 
aniong them to support me: I am resolved to 
change my way of living, and, with the mo- 
ney they lend ine, set up for a merchant. 

The next morning, Noureddin failed not 
to visit his ten friends, who lived in the very 
same street; he knocked at the first door he 
came at, where one of the richest of them li- 
ved. A slave came to the door ; but, before he 
would open it, he asked who was there ? Go 
to your inaster, says he to the olave, and tell 
hm it is Noureddin, the late visier’s son. 
Upon this, the slave opens the door, and shews 
him into a hall, where he left him to go and 
tell his master, who was in an inner room, 
that Noureddin was come to wait on him. 
Noureddin! cried he, in a disdainful tone, 
loud enough for Noureddin to hear it, with 
surprise :—Go, tell him Iam not at home; 
and whenever he comes hither, be sure you 
give him the same answer. The slave came 
back, and told Noureddin he thought his 
master was within, but he was mistaken. 

Noureddin came away in the greatest con- 
fusion in the world. Ah! base, ungrateful 
wretch ! said he to himself, to treat me so 
basely to-day, after the vows and protesta- 
tions of love and friendship that you made me 
yesterday ! From thence he went to another 
door, but that friend ordered his slaves also 
to say he was gone out. He had the same 
answer at the third; and, in short, all the 
rest denicd themselves, though every one of 
them was at home at the same time. 

It was now that Noureddin began in earnest 
to reflect with himself, and be convinced of 
the folly of his too credulous temper, in re- 
lying so much upon the vows and protestations 
of amity, that his false friends in the time of 
his prosperity had solemnly made him. It is 
very true, said he to himself, thdt a fortunate 
man, as I was, may be compared to a tree 
loaden with fruit, which, as long as there is 
any remaining on its boughs, people will be 
crowding round; but, as soon as it is stripped 
of all, she immediately leave it, and go to 
another. He smothered his passions as much 
as possible while he was abroad; but, no 
sooner was he got home, but he gave loose to 
his sorrow, and resigned himself wholly to it. 

The Fair Persian sccing him so extremely 
concerned, fancied he had not found his friends 
so ready to assist him as he expected. Well, 
sir, said she, you are now convinced of the 
truth of what I told you? Ah! cried he, my 
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dear, thou hast been too true a prophetess ; 
for not one of them world so much as know 
Ine, see me, or speak to me. Oh! who could 
ever have believed that persons so highly ob- 
liged to me as they are, and on whom I have 
spent my estate, could cver have used me so 
barbsrously? I am distracted, and I fear com- 
mitting some dishonourable action, below my- 
self, in the deplorable condition I am reduced 
to, without the aid and assistance of your pru- 
dent advice. Sir, replied the Fair Persian, I 
sce no other way of supporting yourself in your 
misfortunes, but selling off your slaves and 
inoveables, and to live upon the money till hea- 
ven shall find out some other means to deli- 
en from your present misery. 

oureddin was very Jotk to makc use of this 
expedient ; but what could he do in the neces- 
aitous circumstance be was in? He first sold off 
his slaves ; those unprofitable mouths, which 
were a greater expence to him than what his 
present condition could bear: he lived onthe 
money for some timc; and whicn all of it was 

t, he ordered his goods to be carried into 
the market-place, where they were sold for 
half their worth ; among which werc several 
valuable things that cost immense sums. Upon 
this he lived for a considerable time ; but that 
supply failing at last, he had nothing at all 
left by which he could raise any more moncy ; 
of which he complained to the Fair Persian 
in the most tender expressions that sorrow 
could inspire. 

Noureddin only waited to hear what answer 
this prudent creature would make him. Sir, 
said she, at last, I ain your slave, and you 
know that the late visier your father gave ten 
thousand pieces of gold for me ; perhaps I am 
a little sunk in value since that time, but I be- 
lieve I shall sel] pretty near that sum yet. Let 
me entreat you then instantly to carry me to 
the market, and expose ine to sale; and with 
the money that you get for me, which will be 
very considerable, you may turn merchant in 
some city where you are unknown, and by 
that means find a way of living, if not in splen- 
dour, yet with happiness and content. 


Ihe Story of Noureddin and the Fair Perscan 


continued. 


An! lovely and adorable Persian, cried 
Noureddin, is it possible you can cntertain 
such a thought of me? Have I given you such 
slender proofs of my love, that you should 
think me capable of so base an action? But 
suppose me so vile a wretch, could i do it 
without being guilty of perjury, after the oath 
I have taken never to sell you? No, I could 
sooner die than pat with you, whom I love 
infinitely beyond myself; though by the un- 
reasonable proposition you have made me, it 
is plain your love is not so tender as mine. 
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Sir, replied the Fair Persian, I am suf- 
ficiently convinced that your passion for me 
is as violent as you say it is; and heaven, 
who knows with what reluctancy I have made 
this proposition that you dislike, is my witness, 
that mine is as great as yours ; but, to silence 
reason at once, I need only bid you remember 
that necessity has no law. I love you to that 
degree, it is impossible for you to love me 
more 3; and be assured, that to what master 
soever I shall belong, my passion shall apt 
continue the same: and if you are ever able 
to redeem me, as I hope you may, it will be 
the greatest pleasure in the world to be in 
your possession again. Alas! to what a fatal 
und cruel necessity are we driven! But I sec 
no other way of freeing ourselves from the 
misery that involves us both. 

Noureddin, who very well hnew the truth 
of what the Fair Persian had spoken, and 
that there was no other way of avoiding a 
shameful poverty, was in the end forced to 
ie tu her first request. Accordingly he led 

ier to the market, where the women-slavcs 
are ex 1 to sale, with a regret that cannot 
be easily expressed ; he applied himself to a 
courtier named Hagi Hassan: Hagi Hassan, 
said he, here is alive that I have a mind to 
sell, I pray thee see what they will give for 
her. Hagi Hassan desired Noureddin and 
the Fair Persian to walk into a room; and 
when bshe had pulled off the veil that covered 
her face, Sir, said Hagi Hassan to Noureddin, 
in a great surprise, if 1 am not mistaken, this 
is the slave your father, the late visier, gave 
ten thousand picces of gold for. Noureddin 
assured hin it was the same; and Hagi Has- 
san gave him some hopes of selling her at a 
good rate, and promised to use all his art and 
cunning to raise her price as high as it would 
bear, 

Hagi Hassan and Noureddin went out of 
the room, and locked the Fair Persian in; 
after which Hagi Hassan went to look after 
the merchants; but they being busy in buy- 
ing slaves that came from different countries, 
he was forced to stay till the market was done. 
When their sale was over, and the grentest 
a of them got together, My masters, said 

ic to them, with an uair of gaiety in his looks 
and actions, every thing that is round is not a 
nut, every thing that is long is not a fig; all 
that is rel is not flesh, and all eggs are not 
fresh: It is true you have seen and boyzht e 
great many slaves in your lives, but you never 
yet saw one comparable to her I am going to 
tell you of ; in short, she is the very pearl of 
slaves. Come, follow me, and you shail sec 
ner yourselves, and by that judge at what rate 
I shall cry her. 

The merchants followed Hagi Hassan into 
the chamber wherc the Fair Persian was ; and 
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as soon as they beheld her, they were so sur- 
prised at her beauty, that at the first word 
they unanimously agreed that four thousand 
pieces of gold was the i lowest price that 
they could set upon her. The merchants then 
left the room, and Hagi Hassan, who came out 
with them, without going any farther, pro- 
claimed with a loud voice, Four thousand 
pieces of gold for the Persian slave. 

None of the merchants had yet offered any 
thing, and thcy were but just consulting to- 

ther about what they might afford to give 

or her, when the visier Saouy, perceiving 
Noureddin in the market, appeared. Said he 
to himself, Noureddin has certainly made 
some more money of his goods, (for he knew 
of his exposing them to salc,) and is come 
hither to buy a slave with it. Upon this he 
udvanced forward just as Hagi Hassan began 
to proclaim a second time, Four thousand 
pieces of gold for the Persian slave. 

The visier Saouy concluding by the extra- 
vagancy of the price, that she must be some 
extraordinary piece of beauty, had a longing 
desire to sce her; so spurring his horse for- 
ward, he rode directly up to Hagi Hassan, 
who was in the very middle of the inerchants. 
Open the door, said he, and let me see this 
slave. It was never the custom to shew their 
slaves to any particular person, till after the 
merchants had seen her, and had the refusal : 
But Saouy being a person of so great authority, 
none of them durst dispute their right with 
him; and Hagi Hassan being forced to open 
the door, beckoned the fair slave to come for- 
ward, that Saouy might have a sight of her 
without the trouble of alighting from his horse. 

The visicr was astonished at the sight of so 
beautiful a slave; and knowing the courtier’s 
name, (having formerly dealt with him,) Hagi 
Hiassan, seid he, is it not at four thousand 
pieces of gold that you cry her? Yes, sir, an- 
swered he, it is but a moment since I cried 
her at that price, and the merchants you see 
gathered together here are come to bid mo- 
ney for her; and I question not but they will 
give a great deal more than that. 

If nobody offers any higher, I will give that 
sum, replied Saouy, looking upon the mer- 
chants at the same time with a countenance 
that forbid them to advance any more. In 
short, he was so universally dreaded, that 
nobody durst speak a word, not so much as 
to complain of his encroaching upon their 
privilege. 

The visier Saouy having staid some time, 
and finding nqne of the merchants outbid 
him, What do you stay for? said he to Hagi 
Hassan: Go look after the seller, and strike 
a bargain with him at four thousand pieces of 
gold, or more if he demands it ; not knowing 
yet the slave belonged to Noureddin. | 
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Hagi Hassan having locked the chamber- 
door, went to confer notes with Noureddin : 
Sir, said he to him, 1 am very sorry to bring 
you the ill news of your slave’s being just 
going to be sold for nothing. How so? re- 
plied Noureddin. Why sir, said Hagi Hassan, 
you must know that the business at first went 
on rarely; for as soon as the merchants had 
scen your slave, they ordered me to cry her 
at four thousand pieces of gold. Accordingly 
I cried her at that price; upon which the 
visier Saouy came, and his presence has 
stopped the mouths of all the merchants, 
who secmed inclinable to raise her, at least 
to the same pricc your deceased father gave 
for her. Saouy will give no more than four 
thousand pieces, and it is much against my 
inclination that IT am come to tell you the 
despicable price he offers. The slave indeed 
is your own; but I will not advise you to part 
with her upon those terins, since you and 
every body else are sensible of her being 
worth infinitcly more; besides, he is base 
cnough to contrive a way to trick you out of 
the moncy. 

Hagi Hassan, Bi keg Nourcddin, I am 
highly obliged to thee for thy advice; but 
do not think I will ever sell my slave to 
an enemy of our family. My necessities ine 
deed are at present very great, but I would 
sooner die in the most shameful poverty, than 
ever consent to the delivering her up to his 
arms. I have only one thing to beg of thee, 
who art skilful in all the turns and shifts of 
life, that thou wouldst put me in a way to 
prevent the sale of her. 

Sir, said Hagi Ilnssan, there is nothing 
more easy ; you must pretend, that, being in 
» violent passion with your slave, you sworc 
to expose her in the market, and for the sake 
of your oath you have now brought her 
hither, without any manner of intention of 
selling her. This will satisfy every body, and 
Saouy will have nothing to say against it. 
Come along with me then, and just as I am 
presenting her to Saouy, as if it were by your 
own consent, pull her to you, give her two or 
three blows, and send her home. I thank 
thee for thy council, said Noureddin, and 
thou shalt see I will make use of it. 

Hagi Hassan went back to the chamber, 
and having in two words acquainted the Fair 
Persian with their design, that she might not 
be surprised at it, he took her by the hand, 
and led her to the visier Saouy, who was still 
on horseback at the door: Sir, said he, here 
is the slave, she is your’s, pray take her. 

These words were scarce out of Hagi Has- 
san’s mouth, but Noureddin, catching hold of 
the Fair Persian, pulled her to him, and giving 
her a box on the egr, Come hither, imperti, 
nence, said he, and get you hame again ; for 
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though your ill-humour obliged me to swear 
I should | bring you hither, yet I never intend- 
ed to sell you; I have business for you to do 
yet, and it will be time enough to part with 
you when I have nothing else left. 

This action of Noureddin’s put the visier 
‘Saouy into a violent passion. Miserable de- 
bauchee, cried he, woul st thou have me believe 
thou hast any thing else left to make money 
of but thy slave? And at the same instant, 
spurring his horse directly against him, endea- 
voured to have carried off the Fair Persian. 
Noureddin nettled to the quick at the affront 
the visier had put upon him, ae the Fair 
Persian, and, laying hold of his horse’s bridle, 
made him run two or three paces backwards. 
Vile dotard, said he to the visier, I would 
tear thy soul out of thy body this very mo- 
ment, were it not for the crowd of people 
here present. 

The visier Saouy being loved by nobody, 
but, on the contrary, hated by all, there was 
not one among them but was now pleased to 
see Noureddin mortifying him a little; and, 
by shrewd signs, they let him understand he 
might revenge himself upon him as much. as 
he pleased, for nobody would meddle with 
their quarrel. 

Saouy endeavoured all he could to make 
Noureddin quit the bridle ; but he being a 
Justy vigorous man, and ernie by those 
that stood by, pulled him off his horse, in the 
middle of a brook, gave him a thousand blows, 
and dashed his head against the stones till it 
was all of a gore of blood. The slaves that 
waited upon the visier would fain have drawn 
their scymitars and fallen upon Noureddin, 
but the merchants interposing prevented them 
from doing it. What do you mean, said they 
to them ; do not you see the one 1s a visier, 
and the other a visier’s son? Let them dis- 
pute their quarrel themselves ; bea they 
will be reconciled one time or other ; whereas, 
if you had killed Noureddin, your master, 
with all his greatness, could not have been 
able to protect you ugninst the law. 

Noureddin having given over beating the 
visicr Saouy, left him in the middle of the 
brook, and taking the fair Persian, marched 
home with her, being attended by the people 
with shouts and acclamations for the action 
he had performed. 

The visier Saouy, cruelly bruised with the 
strokes he had received, by the assistance of 
his slaves, made shift to get up, and had the 
mortification to sec himsclf besmeared all 
over with blood end dirt. He leaned upon 
the shoulders of two slaves, and in that con- 
dition went straight to the palace, in the 
sight of all the people, with so much greater 
confusion, becuuse nobody piticd him. As 
soon as he reached the king’s apartment, he 
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began to cry out, and call for justice, after & 
lamentable manner. The king ordered him 
to be admitted ; and as soon as he came, he 
asked him who it was that had abused and 
put him ito that miserable pickle. Sir, cried 
Saouy, your majesty vught to afford me a large 
share of your favour, and to take into your 
royal consideration my late abuse, since it 
was chiefly upon your account that I have 
been so barbarously treated. Say no more of 
that, replied the king, but let me hear the 
whole story, simply as itis, and who the offend- 
cr is; and if he is in the wrong, you may de- 
pend upon it he shall be severely punished. 

Sir, said Saouy then, telling the whole mat- 
ter to his own advantage, having an occasion 
for a cook-maid, I went to the market of wo- 
men-slaves to buy me one: when | came 
thither, there was a slave just cried at four 
thousand pieces of gold: I ordered them to 
bring the slave before me, and J think my eyes 
never did, nor ever will, behold a more glori- 
ous creature than she is. I had not time to 
exainine her beauty thoroughly, but, however, 
I immediately asked to whom she belonged ; 
and upon inquiry I found that Noureddin, son 
the late visier Khacan, had the disposing of 

er, 

Sir, you may remember, that, about two or 
three years ago, you gave that visier ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold, strictly charging him to 
buy you a slave with it. The money indeed was 
laid out upon this very slave; but instead of 
bringing her to your majesty, thinking his son 
deserved her better, he made him a present 
of her. Noureddin, since his father’s death, 
having wasted his whole fortune in riot and 
feasting, has nothing left but this slave, which 
he intended to part with, and therefore she 
was to be sold in his name. I sent for him, 
and, without mentioning any thing of his fa- 
ther’s baseness, or rather treachery, to your 
majesty, 1 very civilly said to him, Noured- 
din, the merchants, I perceive, have put your 
slave up at four thousand pieces of gold: and 
I question not, but in emulation of each other, 
they will raise the price considerably ; Ict me 
have her tor the four thousand pieces; 1 am 
going to buy her for the king, our lord and 
master; this will be a handsome opportunity 
of making your court to him, and his favour 
will be worth a great deal more than the mer- 
chants can propose to give you. 

Instead of returning me a civil answer. as 
in good manners he ought to have done, the 
insolent wretch beholding me with an air of 
fiercencss, Decrepid villain, said he, I would 
rather sell my slave to a Jew for nothing 
than to thee for moncy. Noureddin, replied 
I, without any mannerof passion, though | had 
some reason to be a little warm, you do not 
consider that in talking at this rate you affrazt 
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the king, who has raised your father and me 
to the honours we have enjoyed. 
This admonition, instead of moving him to 
a compliance, ht ieberae him to a higher de- 
; so that, falling upon me like a madman, 
Re pulled me off my horse, beat me as long 
as he could stand over me, and has put me 
into this miserable plight your majesty sees 
me in; and therefore I beseech you, sir, to 
consider me, since it is upon your account I 
have been so openly affronted. At the end 
of these words, he bowed his head, and turn- 
ing about, wept 2 plentiful shower of tears. 
he abused king, highly incensed against 
Noureddin by this relation, full of malice and 
artifice, discovered by his countenance the 
violence of his anger ; and, turning to the 
captain of his guards that stood near him, 
Take forty of your soldiers, said he, and im- 
mediately go plunder Noureddin’s house ; 
and, having ordered it to be razed to the 
ground, bring him and his slave along with you. 
The captain of the guards was not gone out 
of theking’s presence, when agentleman-usher 
belonging to the court, who overheard the 
order that had been given, got before him. 
His name was Sangiar, and he had been for- 
merly the visicr Khacan’s slave, by whose 
favour he was brought into the court-service, 
where by degrees he was advanced higher. 
Sangiar, full of gratitude for his old mas- 
ter, and affection for Noureddin, with whom 
in his infancy he had often played, and being 
no stranger to Saouy’s hatred of Khacan’s 
family, could not hear the orders without 
concern and trembling. May be, said he to 
himself, this action of Noureddin’s is nut al- 
together so black as Saouy has represented it; 
but, however, the king is prejudiced against 
him, and will certainly put him to death with- 
out allowing him time to justify himself. 
Sangiar made so much haste to Noureddin’s 
house, as to get thither time enough to ac- 
quaint him with what had passed at court, and 
to desire him to provide for his own and the Fair 
Persian’s safety. He knocked go violently loud 
at the door, that Noureddin, who had been a 
great while without any servant, ran immedi- 
ately to open it: My dear lord, said Sangiar, 
here is no more staying for you in Balsora : 
if you design to save yourself, you must lose 
no time, but depart hence this very moment. 
Why so? replied Noureddin; what is the 
reason I must begone so soon? Ah! sir, said 
Sangiar, make haste away, and take your slave 
with you; for, in short, Saovy has been just 
now acquainting the king, after his own way 
of telling it, all that happened between you 
and him; and the captain of the guards will 
be here in an instant, with forty soldiers, and 
scize you und the Fair Persian. Here, sir, take 
these forty picces of gold, it is all I have about 
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me, to assist you in finding out some other 
pee of safety. Excuse my not staying any 
onger with you: I leave you with a great deal 
of unwilling: ess; but I do it for the good of 
us both. I have so much interest with the 
captain of the guards, that he will take no no- 
tice of me. Sangiar gave Noureddin but just 
time to thank him, and away he went. 

Noureddiu presently acquainted the Fair 
Persian with the absolute necessity of their 
going that moment. She only staid to put on 

er veil, and then they both stule out of the 
house together, and were so very lucky, as 
not only to get clear of the city, without the 
least notice being taken of their escape, but 
also safely to arrive ut the mouth of the Eu- 

hrates, where they embarked in a vessel that 
ay ready to weigh anchor. 

They were no sooner on ship-board but the 
captain came upon deck amongst his passen- 
gers; My children, said he to them, are you 
all here? have any of you any more business 
to do in the city? or have you left any thing 
behind you ? They answered him they were all 
there, and ready prepared ; so that he might 
set sail as soon as he pleased. When Nou- 
reddin caine aboard, the first question he ask- 
ed was, whither the ship was bound ? and be- 
ing told for Bagdad, he greatly rejoiced at it. 
And now the captain having weighed anchor, 
set sail, and the vessel with a very favourable 
wind lost sight of Balsora. 

But now let us sec how matters went at 
Balsora, in the mean time, while Noureddin 
and the Fair Persian made their escape from 
the fury of the enraged king. 

The captain of the guards came to Noured- 
din’s house and knocked at the door, but no- 
body coming to open it, he ordered his soldiers 
tobreak it down, who immediately obeyed him, 
and in they rushed in a full ie They 
searched every hole and corner of the house, 
but neither he nor the Fair Persian were to be 
found. The captain of the guards made them 
inquire of the neighbours, and he asked him- 
self if they had seen them lately: it was all 
in vain; for, though they had seen him go out of 
his house, so universally beloved was Noured- 
din, that not one of them would have said the 
least word that might be injurious to him. As 
soon as they had rifled the house and levelled 
it to the ground, they went to acquaint the 
king with the news. Look for them, said he, 
in some other places, for I um resolved to have 
them found. 

The captain of the guards made a second 
search after them; and the king dismissed the 
visier Saouy, with a great deal of honour. Go 
home, said he to him, trouble yourself no far- 
ther with Noureddin’s punishment ; for with 
my own band I will revenge the insolence he 
has offered your person. 
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Without any farther delay, tlie king order- 
od the public criers to seas Hee She puchout 
the whole city a reward of a thousand pieces 


of gold for any person that should ebend 
Noureddin and the Fair Persian, with a severe 
punishment upon whomsoever should conceal 


them. But after all this pains and trouble, 
there was no news to be heard of them; and 
the visier Saouy had only the comfort of see- 
ing the king espouse his quarrel. 

In the mean time, Noureddin and the Fair 
Persian, after a prosperous voyage, landed 
safe at Bagdad. As svon as the captain came 
within sight of that city, pleased that his voyage 
was at an end, Children, cried he to the pas- 
sengers, chear up, and be merry ! look, yonder 
35 that great and wonderful city, where there 
is perpetual concourse of people from all parts 
of the world : there you shall meet with mnu- 
merable crowds every day, and never feel the 
extremity of cold in winter, por the excess of 
heat in summer ; but enjoy an eternal spring, 
always crowned with flowers, and the deli- 
cious fruits of autumn. 

When the vessel came to anchor a little 
below the city, the passengers got ashore, and 
every body went to the x ina they designed 
to he at that night. Noureddin gave the 
captuin five pieces of gold for his passage, and 
went ashore also with the Fair Persian; but 
being a perfect stranger in Bagdad, he was at 
a loss for a lodging. They rambled a consi- 
derable time about the gardens that bordered 
on the Tigris, and keeping close to one of 
them that was inclosed with a very high wall, 
at the end of it, they turned into a street 
finely paved, where they perceived a garden 
door, and a charming fountain near it. 

The door, which was very magnificent, hap- 
pened to be shut, but the porch was open, in 
which there stood a sufa on each side. This 
is a very convenient place for us, said Noured- 
din to the Fair Persian, night comes on apace ; 
and though we have eaten nothing since our 
landing, yet I believe we must even lie hereto- 
night,and to-morrow we shall have time enough 
to get lodging; what say ye to it, my dear? Sir, 
replied the Faw Persian, you know very well I 
ain never against what you propose, thercfore 
Ict us go no farther, since you are willing tostay 
here. Each of them having drank a draught of 
water at the fountain, they laid themselves 
down upon one of the sofas, and after a little 
chat, being invited by the acrceable murmur 
of the water, they fell fust aslecp. 

The garden, 1t seems, belonged to the ca- 
liph, and in the ~niddle of it there was a pa- 
vilion, called the pavilion of pictures, because 
its chicf ornament was pictures, after the Per- 
sian manner, drawn by the most celebrated 
limners in Persia, whom the caliph sent for 
pn purpose. The stately hall beneath this 
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pavilion was adorned with fourscore wine 
dows, and in every window a branched candie~ 
stick. The tandles were never lighted but 
when the caliph came thither to spend the 
evening, which was never but when the wea- 
ther was so very calm that not a breath of 
air was stirring. Then, indeed, they made a 
glorious illumination, and could be plainly, 
discerned at a vast distance in the country on 
that side, and by the greatest part of the 
city. 

There was but one person that had the 
charge of this fine garden, and the place was 
at this time enjoyed by a very ancient officer, 
named Scheich Ibrahim, whom the caliph 
himself, for some important service, put into 
that employment, with a strict charge not to 
let all sorts of people in, but especially to suf- 
fer nobody cither to sit or lie down on the 
sofas that stood at the outward door, that 
they might always be clean and handsome ; 
and whenever he found any body therc, to 
ptnish them severely. ; 

Some business had obliged this officer to 
go abroad, and he was not as yet returned. 
When he came back, there was just day-hght 
eneugh for him to discern two persons aslee 
upon one of the sofas, with both their heads 
under a piece of linen cloth, to secure them 
from the gnats. Very well, said Scheich 
Ibrahim to himself, here are brave people, to 
disobey the caliph’s orders; but I shall take 
care to pay them handsomely what they de- 
Serves n this, he opens the door very 
softly, and a moment after, returns with a 
swinging cane in his hand, and his sleeve 
tucked up to the elbow. He was just going 
to lay on them with all his force ; but, with- 
holding his arm, he began to reason with him- 
self after this manner: Thou wast going to 
strike, without any consideration that those 
perhaps are strangers, destitute of a lodging, 
and utterly ignorant of the caliph’s order ; 
for that reason, it would be advisable in thee 
to know first who they are. Upon this, he 

ntly lifts up the linen that covered their 
heads, and being wonderfully astonished to 
see two persons so mightily beautiful and 
well-shaped, waked Noureddin, with pulling 
him softly by the feet. 

Noureddin presently lifting up his head, 
and sceing an old man with a long white 
beard standing at his feet, got up, and throw- 
ing himself upon his knees, Good father, said 
he, heaven steeped bes ! What do you want, 
my son, replied Scheich Ibrahim; who are 
you, and from whence came you? We are 
strangers newly arrived, answered Noured- 
din, and we would fain tarry here till to- 
morrow. This is not a proper place for you, 
said Scheich Ibrahim ; but come in with me, 
and I will find one fitter for you to sleep in 
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than this; and I fancy the sight of the gar- 
den, which is very fine, will please you, w 
see it to~norrow by day-light. Is this 
garden your own? said Noureddin. Yes, re- 
ied Scheich Ibrahim ; it is an inheritance 
eft me by my father: pray walk in, for I am 
gure you will not repent your sccing it. 

Noureddin rose up to thank Scheich Ibra- 
him for the civility he had shewn them, and 
afterwards the Fair Persian and he went into 
the garden. Scheich Ibrahim locked the 
door, and going before, led them to an emi- 
nence, from whence at one look they might 
almost take a view of the grandeur, order, 
and beauty of the whole garden. 

Noureddin had seen very fine gardens in 
Balsora, but never any comparable to this. 
Having satisfied his curiosity in looking upon 
every thing worth taking notice of, as he was 
walking in one of the alleys, he turned about 
to the officer that was with him, and asked 
what his name was? As soon as he told him 
it was Scheich Ibrahim; Scheich Ibrahim, 
said he to him, I must confess this is a charm- 
ing garden indecd. Heaven send you long to 
enjoy the pleasures of it ; and we cannot suf- 
ficiently thank you for the favour of shewing 
us a place so worthy our seeing: however, it 
is but just that we should make you some 
amends for your kindness: therefore, here 
are two hie of gold; take them, and get 
us something to eat, thf we may be merry 
together before we part. 

At the sight of the two pieces of gold, 
Scheich Ibrahim, who was a great admircr of 
that metal, laughed in his sleeve: he took 
them, and leaving Noureddin and the Fair 
Persian by themselves, went to provide what 
he was sent about. As soon as he was alone, 
said he to himself with abundance of joy, 
These are generous people; I should haptily 
have injured myself, if, through imprudence 
or rashness, I had abused or driven them 
hence: the tenth part of the money will treat 
them like princes, and the rest [ will keep 
for my pains and trouble. 

While Scheich Ibrahim was gone to fetch 
something for his own supper, as well as for 
his guests, Noureddin and the Fair Persian 
took a walk in the garden, sometimes in onc 
place, and sometimes in another, till at last 
they came to the pavilion of pictures that was 
in the middle of it. They stood a pretty while 
to admire its wonderful structure, beauty, and 
loftiness ; and, after taking a full view of it on 
every side, they went up a great many steps 
of fine white marble, to the hall door, which 
they found locked. 

hey were but just got to the bottom of 
the steps as Scheich Ibrahim returned, loaded 
with provisions. Scheich Ibrahim, said Nou- 
reddin in a grest surprise, did you not tell us 
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that this wa’ ‘your en? I did, replied 
Scheich Ibrahim, do so still. And does 
this magnificent pavilion also belong to you ? 
said Noureddin. Scheich Ibrahim was put 
to a nonplus, and would not hearken to any 
more questions: For, said he to himself, if 
should say it is none of mine, he will pre- 
sently ask me how I can be the master of the 
garden and not the pavilion? So, being wil- 
ling to make them believe the garden was 
his, he said the same of the pavilion. My 
son, said he, the pavilion is not distinct from 
the garden, but they both belong to me. If 
so, said Noureddin, since you are willing to 
let us be your guests to-night, do us the fa- 
vour to shew us the inside of it, for, if we may 
judge by the outward appearance, it must cer- 
tainly be very splendid and magnificent. 

It would have been a great picce of incivi- 
lity in Scheich Ibrahim to have refused Nou- 
reddin that favour, after the returns he had 
made him: moreover, he considered that the 
caliph not having given any notice, according 
to the usual custom, it was likely he would 
not be there that night, and therefore resol- 
ved to treat his guests, and sup with them in 
that room. He laid the provisions upon the 
first step, while he went to his chamber to 
fetch the key. He soon returncd with a light, 
and opened the door. 

Noureddin and the Fair Persian entered 
the hall, and finding it so extravagantly sur- 
prising, could not forbear admiring the beauty 
and richness of the place. Indeed, without 
saying any thing of the pictures, which wee 
suitrably well drawn, the sofas were very 
noble and costly ; and, besides the branched 
candlesticks that were fixed to every window, 
there was a silver spring between each cross- 
bar, with a wax cundle in it. Noureddin 
could not behold those glorious objects, which 
put him in mind of his former greatness, 
without sighing. 

In the mean time, Scheich Ibrahim was 
getting supper ready ; and the cloth being laid 
upon a sofa, and every thing in order, Nou- 
reddin and the Fair Persian and he, sat down 
and ate together. When supper was done, 
and they had washed their hands, Noureddin 
opened the casement, and calling the Fair 
Persian to him, Come hither, my dear, said 
he, and with me admire the charming pros- 
pect and beauty of the garden by moon-light ; 
for certainly nothing can be more agreeable. 
She came to him, and they both together di- 
verted themselves with that lovely object, 
while Scheich Ibrahim was busy in taking 
away the cloth. ; 

When Scheich Ibrahim came to his guests 
again, Noureddin asked him whether he had 
any good liquor in his lodgings to treat them 
with ? What liquor would you have? replied 
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Scheich Ibrahim.—Sherbet, I have the best 
in the world ; but sherbet, you know, my son, 
is never drunk after supper. 

, 1 know that very well, said Noureddin ; it 
is not sherbet, but another sort of liquor that 
we ask you for; and I am surprised at your 
not understanding me. It is wine that I per- 
ceive ei speak of, said Scheich Ibrahim. You 
have hit right, replied Noureddin ; and if you 
have any, pray let us have a bottle: you know 
a bottle after supper is a very proper com- 
panion to spend the hours with till bed-time. 

Heaven defend me from keeping wine in 
my house, cried Scheich Ibrahim, and from 
ever coming to a place where any is to be 
sold! A man as I am, who has been a pil- 
grimage four times to Mecca, has renounced 
wine for ever. 

However, said Noureddin, you would do us 
a singular kindness in getting us a little for 
our own drinking: and if it be not too much 
trouble, I will put you in a way how you may 
do it, without ever going into the inn, or so 
much as ying your hand upon the vessel that 
contains it. Upon that condition, I will do 
it, replied Scheich Ibrahim; therefore pray 
let me know how I am to manage it. 

Why then, said Noureddin to him, we just 
how saw an ass tied at the entrance of the 
garden, which certainly must be yours, and 
which you may make use of in this extremity. 
Here are two pieces of gold more ; take them, 
and lead your ass with the panniers towards 
the next inn; you may stand at as great a 
distance as you please; only give something 
to the next passenger that comes by, and de- 
sire him to go with your ass to the inn, there 
load him with two pitchers of wine, one in 
one pannier, and another in another, which 
he must pay for out of the money we have 
given you; and so let him bring the ass back 
to you: you will have nothing to do but drive 
the beast hither before you ; for we will take 
the wine out of the niers; and by this 
means you will act nothing but what you may 
do without any scruple at all. 

The two last picces of gold that Scheich 
Ibrahim was going to reccive, wrought won- 
derfully upon his temper. Ah! my son, cried 
he, after Noureddin had donc speaking, you 
have contrived the matter rarely ; and had it 
not been for your invention, I should never 
have found out a way of getting you some 
wine, without a little scruple of conscience.— 
Away he went to execute the orders he had 
received ; and upon his return, which was in 
a little time, Noureddin went down stairs, 
and taking the wine out of the panniers, car- 
ried it into the hall. 

Scheich Ibrahim having led the ass back to 
the place from whence he took him, came 
wack again. Scheich Ibrahim, said Noured- 
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din to him, we cannot enough thank you for 
the trouble we have already given you ; but, 
my friend, we want something yet. What is 
that ? replied Scheich Ibrahim ; is it any thing 
thut I can be farther serviceable to you in £ 
Why, said Noureddin, we have no cups to 
driuk out of; and a little choice fruit, if you 
have any, would be very ble to us. 
Do but say what you have a mind to, replied 
Scheich Ibrahim, and you shall have every 
thing to your heart’s content. 

Down went Scheich Ibrahim, and in & 
short time spread a table for them with por- 
celain dishes, full of all sorts of delicious 
fruits, besides a great number of gold and sil- 
ver cups to drink out of; and payne asked 
them if they wanted any thing else, he with- 
drew, though they pressed him earnestly to 


stay. 

Noureddin and the Fair hebgpties down 

in, and after a cu iece, they were 
mezhtily pleased with the wine. Well, my 
dear, said Noureddin to the Fair Persian, are 
we not the most fortunate persons in the 
world, after so many dangers, to meet with 
so charming and agreeable a place ? come, let 
us be merry, and think no more on the hard- 
ships of our voyage. Can my happiness be 
greater in this world, than to have you on 
one side of me, and my bottle on the other ? 
They took off their cups pretty heartily, and 
diverted themselves very agreeably, in sing- 
ing each of them a song. 

Both of them having very fine voices, but 
se ig the Fair Persian, Scheich Ibrahim, 
who had stood hearkening a great while on 
the steps, without discovering himself, was 
perfectly charined with their songs. He could 
contain himself no longer ; but, thrusting his 
head in at the door, Courage, sir, said he to 
Noureddin, whom he took to be quite drunk, 
I am overjoyed to see you so ee 

Ah! Scheich Ibrahim, cried Noureddin, 
turning to him, you are a glorious man, and 
we are extremely obliged to you. We dare 
not ask you to drink a cup; but pray walk in, 
and let us have the honour, at least, of had 
company. Excuse me, sir, said Scheich Ibra- 
him; the pleasure of h ng your songs is 
sufficient for me. Upon this, he immediately 


retired. 

The Fair Persian perceiving Scheich Ibrahim, 
through one of the windows, standing upon 
the steps without the door, told No in 
of it. Sir, said she, you see what an aversion 
he has for wine; yet I question not in the 
least to make him drink some, if you would 
do as I would have you. Noureddin asked 
her what it was? Do but say the word, re- 
plied he, and I am ready to do what you 
please. Prevail with him, then, only to come 
in and bear us company: some tame after, 
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a bumper, and give it him; if he re- 
ag drink it off, feign yourself to be 
asleep, and leave the rest to me. 

Noureddin quickly finding out the drift of 
the Fair Persian’s icaen: called to Scheich 
Ibrahim, who came again to the door : Schcich 
Ibrahim, said he, we are your guests; you 
have entertained us after the most obliging 
manner in the world; and will you now re- 
fuse us the honour of bearing us company ? 
We do not ask you to drink, but only the fa- 
vour of seeing vou. 

Scheich Ibrahim being at last prevailed 
upon, came into the hall, and sat down upon 

e edze of a sofa that stood the nearest to 
the door You do not sit well there, said 
WNoureddin; besides, you are too far off for 
us to converse with you; pray come nearer, 
and sit down by the lady, since she will have 
it so. I sill obey fou replied Scheich 
Ibrahim ; so, coming forward with a simper- 
ing countenance, to think he should be seat- 
ed near s ‘-autiful a creature, he placed 
himself .t sume distance from the Fair Per- 
sian. Nor cddin desired a song of her, upon 
the account of the honour that Scheich 
Ibrahim had done them; and she sung one 
that charmed him to an extacy. 

When the Fair Persian had ended her song, 
Noureddin poured out a cup of wine, and 

resented it to S.heich Ibrahim: Scheich 

rahim, said he, here, drink this to our 
healths. Sir, replied he, starting back, as if 
the very sight of the wine had put him into a 
horror and confusion, I beseech you to ex- 
cuse me; I have already told you, that [ have 
forswom the use of wine these many years. 
Then positively you will not drink our healths, 
said Noureddin ; however, give me leave to 
drink yours. 

While Noureddin was drinking, the Fair 
Persian cut a piece of apple, and presented it 
to Scheich Ibrahim. Though you refused 
drinking, said she, yet I believe you will not 
refuse eating this piece of apple, since it is a 
very good one. Scheich Ibrahim had no 
power to refuse it from so fair a hand; but 
taking it with a very low bow, kissed it, and 
put it in his mouth. She seid a great many 
amorous things upon that occasion ; and Nou- 
reddin tumbling back upon a sofa, pretended 
to fall fast asleep. The Fair Persian presently 
advanced _towards Scheich Ibrahim ; and 
x SP in a very low voice, See, said she, 

sleepy sot! thus, in all our merry bouts, 
he constantly serves me; and no sooner has 
he drank a cup or two, but he falls asleep, 
and leaves me alone; but I hope you will 
have the goodness to keep me company till 
he awakes. 

At this, the Fair Persian took a cup, and 
filling it to the brim with wine, offered it te 
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ree aban oe said ne drink off 
this to m : I'am going to pledge you. 
Scheich Ibrahim made i rest a ses cul- 
ties of the matter at first, and begged her te 
excuse him from drinking ; but, at last, over- 
come by her charms and entreaties, he took 
the cup, and drank every drop of the wine 


off. 

The good old man loved a cheruping cup 
to his heart, but was ashamed to drink among 
strangers. He often went to the tavern in 
paves as abundance of people do; and now 
us hand being once in, without any more ce- 
remony, or round-about ways, as Noureddin 
had instructed him, he goes directly to the 
next inn, where he was very well known, and 
fetches some more wine (the night serving 
him instead of a cloak) with the money that 
Noureddin had ordered him to give the mes- 
senger that went for the first. 

As soon as Schcich Ibrahim had taken off 
his cup, and made an end of the piece of 
apple, the Fair Persian filled hin out another, 
which he received with less difficulty than the 
former, but made nonce at all at the third. 
In short, he drank four times before ever 
Noureddin discovered his pretended sleeping ; 
but then bursting out into a violent fit of 
laughter, he rese up, and looking upon him, 
Ha! ha! said he, Scheich Ibrahim, are you 
caught at last? did you not tell me you had 
forsworn wine? and now you have drank it 
all up from me. 

Scheich Ibrahim, not expecting to be sur- 
posed after that manner, hlushed a little: 

owever, that did not spoil his draught: but 
when he had donc, Sir, said he to Nourcd- 
din, laughing, if there is any crime in what I 
have done, it lies at this fair lady’s door, not 
mine ; for who could possibly resist so many 
charms ? 

The Fair Persian, who knew well enough 
what Noureddin would be at, took Scheich 
Ibrahim’s part: Let him talk, said she; 
Scheich Ibrahim, take no notice of him; but 
let us drink on, and be merry. A while after, 
Noureddin fills out a cup for himself and the 
Fair Persian ; but when Scheich Ibrahim saw 
that Noureddin had forgot him in his turn, 
he took his cup, and presenting it to the Fair 
Persian, Madam, said he, do I pretend I can- 
not drink now? 

At these words of Scheich Ibrahim’s, Nou- 
reddin and the Fair Persian were ready to 
split their sides with laughing. Noureddin 
poured him out some wine; and there they 
sat laughing, chatting, and drinking, till prett 
near midnight. About that hour, the Fair 
Persian began to take notice of there bein 
but one candle upon the table. Schei 
Ibrahim, said she tv the good old officer, me- 
thinks you might bave afforded us another 
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oundle, since there ate 40 many wax-lights 
3 pray do us the favour to light some 
ef them, that we may see a little better what 


we are a. here. 

Scheich Ibrahim mane ee of the liberty 
that wine gives a man, when it gets up into 
the crown-office, and not caring to be inter- 
rupted in his discourse with Noureddin, bid 
the Fair Persian light them herself: It is fit- 
ter for you'to do it than J, said he : but, hark 
ye, be sure not to light above five or six; for 
this is enough. Up rose the Fair Persian im- 
mediately, and taking a wax-candle in her 
hand, lights it with that which stood upon the 
table ; and, without any regard to Scheich 
Ibrahim’s ordcrs, sect fire to the whole four- 
acore. 

By and by, while Scheich Ibrahim was en- 
tertaining the Fair Persian with some other 
discourse, Noureddin took his turn to desire 
him to light up some of the candles in the 
branched candlesticks, not taking notice that 
all the was-lights were already in a blaze: 
Certainly, replied Scheich Ibrahim, you are 
lazier, or less vigorous, than I am, that you 
are not able to light them yourself: get you 
gone; but be sure you light no more than 
three. To work he went; but, instead of 
that number, he Jighted them ail, and opened 
the shutters of the fourscore windows, before 
Scheich Ibrahim, who was deeply engaged 
with the Fair Persian, knew any thing of the 
matter. 

The caliph Haroun Alraschid being not yet 
gone to bed, was in a parlour at his palace 
by the river Tigris, from whence he could 
tuke a side-view both of the garden and pa- 
vilion. By chance, he opened the casement, 
and seeing the pavilion was illuminated, was 
mightily surprised at it; and at first, by the 
grentness of the light, thought the city was 
on fire. The grand visier Giafar was still 
with him, who only waited for his going to 
rest, and then designed to go home too. The 
enliph, in a great rage, called the visier to 
him: Careless visier, said he, comc hither, 
look upon the [heroin of pee and tell 
me the reason of its being illuminated, now 
I am not there. 

The grand visier Giafar, upon this news, 
fell into a violent trembling, fearing some- 
thing else was the matter ; but, when he came 
nearer, and with his own eyes saw the truth 
of what the caliph had told him, he was 
more astonished than before. However, being 
obliged to make some excuse to appease the 
caliph’s anger, he said, Commander of the 
true believers, all that I can say to your ma- 
jesty about this matter is, that about five or 
six days ago, Scheich Ibrahim came to ac- 
quaint me, that he -had a design to call an 
assembly of the ministers of his mosque, to 
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assist at a ceremony he was ambitious of per« 
eles | in your majesty’s auspicious reign. 
I asked him if I could be any way serviceable 
to him in this affair; upon which he entreat- 
ed me to get leave of your majesty to perform 
the pavilion. When he left 
me, I told he might do it, and I would 
take care to acquaint your majesty with it ; 
but indeed J had quite t it, and I heartily 
ask pardon, Scheich Ibrahim, continued he, 
has certainly made choice of this day for the 
ceremony ; and after treating the ministers of 
his mosque, he was willing to divert them 
with the sight of this illumination. 

Giafar, said the caliph, with a tone that 
plainly shewed his anger was a little mollificd, 
according to thy own words, thou hast com- 
mitted three faults that are unpardonable : 
the first, in giving Scheich Ibrahim leave to 
perform his ceremony in my pavilion; for a 
person in so mean an office as his, is not 
worthy of so great an honour: the second, 
in not acquainting me with it: and the third, 
in not diving into the bottom of the good old 
man’s intention. For my part, I am persua- 
ded he only did it to try if he could get any 
money towards bearing the charge of it ; but 
pia that never came into thy head ; and 
sure } shall not wrong him, in forgiving him 
the expence of the night’s illumination, which 
will be some amends for thy presenting him 
with nothing. 

The grand visier Giafar, overjoyed to hear 
the caliph put the matter upon that foot, very 
willingly owned the faults he reproached him 
with, and freely confessed he was to blame 
in not giving Scheich Ibrahim a few pieces of 

Id. Since the case is so, added the ca- 
iph, it is just that thou shouldst be pu- 
nished for thy mistakes 5 but thy punishment 
shall be light: thou shalt spend the remain- 
der of the night as I do, with these honest 
souls, whose company I am very well pleased 
with; and while I am putting on a citizen’s 
habit, go thou and disguise thyself with Mes- 
rour, and come both of you along with me. 
The visier Giafar told him it was late, and 
that all the company would be gone before 
he could get thither; but the caliph said he 
would positively go. The visicr, who knew 
that not a syllable of what he said before was 
true, began to be in great consternation 3 but 
there was no reply to be made, and go he 


must. 

The caliph then, disguised like a citizen, 
with the grand visier Giafar, and Mesrour 
chief of the eunuchs, stole out of the palace 
Seas They rambled through the streets 
of Bagdad, till at last they came to the gar- 
den: the door, through the carelessness of 
Scheich Ibrahim, was open, having forgot to 
shut it when he came back from buying the 


the parr ins 
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wine. The caliph was very angry at it: Gia- 
far, said he to the visier, what excuse 
have you for the door’s being open at this 
unseasonable hour ? Is it possible that Scheich 
Ibrahim makes a custom of leaving it thus all 
night? No; I rather believe the hurry of the 
feast has been the occasion of this neglect. 

The caliph went into the garden ; and when 
he came to the pavilion, resolving not to go 
into the hall till he knew what they were 
doing therc, he consulted with the grand vi- 
sier, whether it was not his best way to climb 
up into one of the trees that was near it, to 
make a discovery. The grand visier at last 
casting his eye upon the dvor, perceived it 
stood half open, and told the caliph of it. It 
seems Scheich Ibrahim had left it so, when 
he was prevailed upon to come in and bear 
Noureddin and the Fair Persian coinpany. 

The caliph laying aside his first design, 
stole softly up to the hall-door, which stand- 
ing half open, he had the conveniency of sec- 
ing all the company that were within, without 
being discovered himself. 

Never was any person so surprised as he, 
when he saw a lady of an incomparable beau- 
ts, and a young handsome fine-shaped man, 
sitting at the table, with Scheich Ibrahim by 
them. Scheich Ibrahin had just then got a 
cup in his hand: My dear creature, said he 
tu the Fair Persian, a right toper never drinks 
without singing a brisk tune first, If you 
please to hear, I will give you one of my best 
sone. 

Scheich Ibrahim sung ; and the caliph won- 
dered at it more, because till that very mo- 
ment he never knew any thing of his drink- 
ing wine, but always took him for a grave 
solid man, as he seemed to be to outward ap- 
pearance. The caliph retired from the door 
with the same caution as he made his ap- 
proach to it; and coming to the grand visier 
Giafar, who was standing upon the steps a 
httle lower, Come up, said he to him, and see 
if those within yonder are the ministers of 
i mosque, as you would fain have me be- 

leve. 

By the tone of the voice in which the ca- 
liph spoke these last words, the visier under- 
stood that thing» went ill on his side: how- 
ever, he went up the steps ; but when he had 
peeped in at the door, and saw them all three 
sitting, and in that condition, he fell a-trem- 
bling for fear of his life. He went back to 
the caliph, but in so great a confusion, that 
he had not a word to say to him. What riot- 
ous doings are here! said the caliph to him: 
Who are those People that have presumed to 
take the liberty of diverting themselves in my 
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garden and pavilion? and how durst Scheich 
Ibrahim give them adinittance, and partake of 
the diversion with them? However, I must 
confess, I never saw two persons more beau- 
tiful, or better paired, in my life; and there- 
fore, before I discover my anger, I will inform 
myself a little better, and enquire who they 
are, and the reason of their being here. He 
went to the door ayain, to observe them more 
narrowly; and the visier, who followed, stood 
behind him, and fixed his eyes upon them. 
They both of them plainly heard every word 
that Scheich Ibrahim spoke to the Fair Per- 
sian. Is there eny thing, my charming lady, 
wanting to render the pleasure of this night 
complete? Nothmeg but a lute, replied the 
Fair Persian; and methinks, if you could get 
me one, all things would be very well. Can 
you play upon it? said Scheich Ibrahim. 

etch me one, replied the Fair Persian, and 
you shall hear whether I can or not. 

Scheich Ibrahim, without stirring very far 
from his place, pulled a lute out of a cup- 
board, and presented it to the Fair Persian, 
who began to put it intune. The caliph, in 
the mean time, turning to the grand visier ; 
Guafar, said he, the young lady ts going to 
play upon the lute ; and if she performs well, 

will forgive her, and the young man for her 
sake ; but as for thee, thou mayest go hang 
thyself. Commander of the truc believers, 
replied the grand visicr, if that is your inten- 
tion, I wish she may play ill. Why so? said 
the caliph. Because, replied the grand vi- 
sier, the longer we live in this world, the 
more time we shall have to comfort ourselves 
with the hopes of dying in good social com- 
pany. The caliph, who loved a jest dearly, 
began to laugh at this repartee ; and putting 
his ear to the open side of the door, he lis- 
tencd to hear the Fair Persian play. 

The Fair Persian made such artful flourishes 
upon the lute, that from the first moment of 
her touching it, the caliph perceived that she 
did it with a masterly hand. Afterwards, she 
began to sing; and suiting her voice, which 
was admirably fine, to the lute, she sung and 
played with so much skill and sweetness, that 
the caliph was quite ravished to hear her. 

As soon as the Fair Persian bad finished 
her song, the caliph went down the steps, 
and the visier Giatur after him. When he 
came to the bottom, By my soul, said he to 
the visier, I never heard a more charming 
voice, or a lute better touched in my life. 
Isaac,* that hitherto I thought the most skil- 
ful player in the world, does not come up to 
her. In short, I am so charmed with her 
music, that I must hear her play before me 5 


reese nee Snead shove rym Ur sel SS 
* A famous player on the lute, that lived at Bagdad at that time. 
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and therefore contrive some way how to bring 
it about. 

Commander of tlie true believers, said the 
desea visier, if you should go in, and Scheich 

im chance to know you, he would infal- 
libly die with the fright. I should be ex- 
tremely concerned at that, replied the ca- 
liph, and should be loath to be the occasion 
of his death, after so many years service. But 
there is a thought just come into my head, 
how to compass my design: stay here with 
Mesrour, and wait for me in the next alley 
till I come. 

The neighbourhood of the Tigris had given 
the caliph the conveniency of turning a suf- 
ficient quantity of water, under a stately 
bridge, well terrassed, into his garden, to 
make a fine canal, whither the choicest fish 
of the whole river used to retire. The fisher- 
men knew it very well, and would have given 
the world to fish there ; but the caliph had 
pea haga charged Scheich Ibrahim, not to 
suffer any of them to come near it. How- 
ever, that very night, a fisherman pane b 
the garden door, which the caliph had ie 
open as he found it, made use of this oppor- 
tunity, and going in, went directly to the 
canal. 

The fisherman immediately fell to work 
with his casting-nets, and was just ready to 
draw them, when the caliph, fearing what 
would be the effect of Scheich Ibrahim’s ne- 
gligence, but willing to make use of it, to 
bring his design about, came to the same 
place. The fisherman, in spite of his dis- 
ise, knew him, and throwing himself at 
s feet, humbly implored his pardon, and ex- 
eused himself batt account of his poverty. 
Rise, saith the caliph, and be not afraid ; only 
draw your nets, that I may sce what fish you 
have got. 

The fisherman, recovered of his fright, 
quickly obeyed the caliph’s orders. He drew 
out five or six very large fishes; and the ca- 
liph, atin, Bole two largest, tied them toge- 

er by the head with a sprig of a tree. er 
this, said he to the fisherman, Give me thy 
clothes, and here take mine.—The exchange 
was soon made; and the caliph being dressed 
like a fisherman, even to his boots and tur- 
ban, Take thy nets, said he to the fisherman, 
and get thee about thy business. 

en the fisherman, very well pleased 
with his fortune, was gone, the caliph, 
taking two fishes in his hand, went to 
look after piel ga visier Giafar, and Mes- 
rour. He @ full stop at the grand vi- 
sier, who, not khowing him, asked him what 
he wanted, and bid him’ go about his busi- 
ness. Upon this, the caliph fell a-laughing ; 
by which the visier finding it to be him, Com- 
mander ef the true believers, said he, is it 
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poseitle «can te I knew you not; and 
ask a thousand grins a pl yelper 

u ate so strangely disguised now, that with- 
omit any fear of Sg tcowered by Scheich 
Ibrahim, you may venture into the hall. Stay 

ou here with Mearour, said the caliph, while 

go yonder and play m 

The caliph went i. to etal and knock- 
ed at the door. Noureddin hearing him first, 
told Scheich Ibrahim of it, who asked who 
was there? The caliph opened the door, and 
stepping a little way into the hall, to shew 
himself, Scheich Ibrahim, said he, I am the 
fisherman Kerim, who being informed of kid 
design to treat some of your friends, have 
brought two very large fishes, fresh caught, 
to see if you have any occasion for them. 

Noureddin and the Fair Persian, mightily 
pleased to hear him name fish, Pray, said she 
to Scheich Ibrahim, let him come in, that we 
may look upon them. Scheich Ibrahim, by 
this time, was incapable of asking this coun- 
terfeit fisherman how or what way he came 
thither; but his whole design being only to 
oblige the Fair Persian, with much ado, he 
turns his head towards the door, being quite 
drunk, and in a stammering tone, calling to 
the caliph, whom he took to be a fisherman, 
Come hither, thou nightly thief, said he, and 
let us see what thou hast got. 

The caliph went forwards, and counter- 
feiting all the humours and actions of a fisher- 
man to a nicety, presented them with the two 
fishes. These are very fine ones indeed, said 
the Fair Persian; and if they were well or- 
dered, and delicately dressed, I should be glad 
to eat some of them. The lady is in the right, 
answered Scheich Ibrahim ; but what a plague 
can we do with your fish, unless it was dres- 
sed? Go, dress it thyself, and bring it to us ; 
thou wilt find every thing necessary for thee 
in my kitchen. 

The caliph went back to the grand visier : 
Giafar, said he, I have been very well receiv- 
ed; but they want the fish to be dressed. I 
will take care to dress it myself, said the 
grand visier, and they shall have it in a mo- 
ment. Nay, replied the caliph, so ram 
I to accomplish my design, that I will take 
abundance of pains about it too; for since I 
have personated the fisherman so well, sure 
I can play the cook for once; besides, in my 
younger days, I dealt a little in cookery, and 
always came off with flying colours. In say- 
: ree words, sai peed we 

cheich Ibrahim’s lodgings, and the vie 
sier and Mesrour followed him. a 

All three of them presently fell to work, 
and iy spa Ibrahim’s kitchen was 
not very , yet there was every thing in it 
that they wanted. The fish was quickly cook- 
ed, and the caliph scrved it up, putting te 
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every ene’s plate a lemon to squeeze, if the 
thought it proper, into the sauce. They all 
ate very heartily, but especially Noureddin 
and the Fair Persian; and the ealiph sat down 
with them at the lower end of the table. 

As soon as the repast was over, Noureddin 
looking upon the caliph, Fisherman, said he, 
never were better fish eaten, and you have 
done us the greatest favour in the world. At 
the same time putting his hand into his bo- 
som, and pulling out a purse of thirty pieccs 
of gold, the remainder of the forty that San- 
gar, gentleman-usher to the king of Balsora, 

d given him just upon his departure: here, 
said he to him, take that, and if I had any 
more, thou shouldst have it: had I known 
thee in my prosperity, I would have taken care 
of securing thee from ever wanting: Do not 
refuse the small present 1 make thee, but ac- 
cept of it as kindly as if it was much greater. 

he caliph took the purse, and perceiving 
by the weightiness that it was all gold, Sir, 
said he, I cannot enough thank you for your 
liberality, and I think myself very fortunate 
in having to do with a person of your genero- 
sity; but before I take my leave, I have a fa- 
vour to ask, which I beg you not to deny me. 
Yonder is a lute, which makes me believe that 
the lady understands playing upon it; and if 
you can prevail with her to play but one tune, 
I shall go away the best satisfied in the world; 
a lute, sir, is an instrument I tly admire. 

Fair Persian, said Noureddin, immediately 

cain himself to her, I ask that favour of 
you, and I hope you will not refuse me. She 
took up the lute without more intreaties, and 
putting it presently in tune, played and sung 
with such an air as charmed the very soul of 
the caliph with its harmony. Afterwards she 
played upon the lute without singing, but with 
so much skill and softness that it transported 
him into an ecstasy of joy. 
_ When the Fair Persian had given over play- 
ing, the caliph cried out, What a voice! What 
a hand! What skill is here! Was there ever 
finer singing, or better playing upon the lute ? 
Never was there any heard or seen like it. 

Noureddin, who was a person of breeding, 
and always returned the compliment that was 
made him; Fisherman, said he, I find thou hast 
some taste for music since thou art delighted 
with her performance; and if thou likest her 
she is thine; I make thee a present of her. 
At the same time he rose up, and taking his 
robe, which he had laid by, was for going away 
and leaving the pretended fisherman in pos- 
session of the Fair Persian. 

The Fair Persian was extremely surprised 
at Noureddin’s liberality; she took hold of 
him, and looking very wishfully at him, Whi- 
ther, sir, are you going, said she? Sit down 
in your place, J intreat you, and hearken te 
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the song I am going to sing and play. He did 
as she desired him, and then the Fair Persian 
touching her lute, and looking upon him with 
tears, sung some verses that she had made 
extempore to reproach him with his indiffer- 
ence, and the easiness as well as cruelty of 
resig ing her to Kerim. She only hinted, 
without explaining herself any farther to the 
fisherman, for she was ignorant of his being 
the caliph, as well as Noureddin. When she 
had done playing she put the lute down by 
her, and clapped a handkerchief to her face 
to hide the tears sh_ could not help shedding. 

Noureddin made no answer to all these re- 

roaches, but by his silence seemed to declare 
he did not repent of «hat he had done. The 
caliph surprised at what he had newly heard, 
Sir, said he, as far as1 sce, this beautiful lady, 
that so generously you have made me a pre- 
sent of ust now, is your slave, and you are 
her master. It is very true, Kerim, replied 
Noureddin, and thou wouldst be more sur- 
prised than thou art now, should I tell thee 
all the misfortunes that have happened to me 
on her account. Ah! I beseech you, sir, re- 
plied the caliph, still behaving himself like a 
fisherman, oblige me so far us to let me hear 
part of your story. 

Noureddin, who had already obliged him 
in several things of a higher nature than this, 
was so complaisant as to relate the whole 
story to him. He began with his father’s buy- 
ing the Fair Persian for the king of Balsora, 
and omitted nothing of what he had done, or 
what had happened to him, from that time to 
their arrival at Bagdad, and since, to that very 
moment he was talking to him. 

When Noureddin had ended his story, Whi- 
ther are you going now? said the caliph. 
Even where heaven shall direct me, answered 
Noureddin. Believe me, replied the caliph, 
you shall go no farther, but on the contrary, 
return to Balsora: I will go and write a short 
letter, which you shall give the king in my 
name; and you shall see upon the reading of 
it, he will give you a very handsome reception, 
and nobody will dare to speak against you. 

Kerim, said Noureddin, what thou hast told 
me is very unaccountable and singular; didst 
thou ever hear that a poor fisherman, as thou 
art, had any correspondence with a king? Be 
not astonished at that, replied the caliph; 
you must know then, that we both studied 
together under the same masters, and were 
always the best friends in the world. It is 
true, fortune has not been equally favourable 
to us both; she has made him a king, and me 
but a fisherman. However, this cag aed 
has not at all lessened our friendship; he has 
often expressed a readiness and desire to ad- 
vance my fortune, but I always refused it 5 
and am better pleased with the satisfaction of 
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knowing that he never will deny me whatever 
I ask for the service and advantage of my 
friends: Let me do it then, and you shall see 
the success. 

Noureddin consented to what the caliph 
had proposed; and there being every thing 
necessary for writing in the hall, the caliph 
wrote a Jetter to the king of Balsora; at the 
top of which, pretty near the cdge of the pa- 
per, he placed this set form, in three small 
characters: ‘ In the name of the most merci- 
ful God,’ to shew he would be absolutely 
obcyed. 


The letter of Caliph Haroun Alraschid to the 
king of Balsora. 


© Haroun Alraschid, son of Mandi, sends 
this letter to Mohammed Zinebi, his cousin, 

ceting. As svon as Noureddin, son to the 
ate visier Khacan, the bearer, has delivered 
you this letter, and you have read it, pull off 
the royal mantle, put it on his shoulders, and 
place him in thy seat: fail not. So farewell. 


The caliph folded up the letter, and sealed 
it, and giving it to Noureddin, without saying 
any thing of what was in it, Go, said he, and 
embark immediately in a vessel that is ready 
to go off, (as there did constantly every day 
at the same hour,) and you may sleep when 
you are aboard. 

Noureddin took the letter, and away he 
went with the little money he had about him 
when Sangiar gave him his purse; and the 
Fair Persian, distracted with grief at his de- 
parture, retired by herself’ to one of the sofas, 
and fell a-weeping bitterly. 

Noureddin was scarce gone out of the hall, 
when Scheich Ibrahim, who had been silent 
during the transaction of this affair, looking 
stefastly upon the caliph, whom he still be- 
lieved to be a fisherman, Hark you, said he, 
Kerim, thou hast brought us two fishes that 
are worth twenty pieces of Icather or more, 
and thou hast got a purse and a slave; but 
dost thou think to have it all for thyself? I 
here declare that I will go halves with thie in 
the slave ; and as for the purse, shew me what 
is in the inside; if it is silver, thou shalt have 
one piece for thyself; but if it is gold, I will 
have it all, and in exchange, give thee some 
pieces of leather I have in my pocket. 

(For the better understanding of what fol- 
lows, said Scheherazade, interrupting herself 
here, we must observe to you, that the caliph, 
before his serving up the fish, had dispatched 
the grand visier Giafar to his palace, with or- 
ders to get four slaves with a rich habit, and 
to wait on the other side of the pavilion tiii 
he gave a signal with his finger against the 
window. The grand visier receiving his com- 
mission, he, Mesrour and the four slaves wait- 
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ed at the appointed place, expecting the sign-} 

The caliph, still personating the fisherman, 
answered Scheich Ibrahim very boldly, I know 
not what there is in the purse, gold or silver 3 
whatever it is, you shall freely go my halves ; 
but as to the slave, 1 will have her all to my- 
self; and if you will not accept of these con- 
ditions, you shall have nothing at all. 

Scheich Ibrahim, enraged to the last degree 
at this insolence, considermg him only aa a 
fisherman, snatched up one of the china dishes, 
and flung it at the caliph’s head. The caliph 
easily avoided the blow, being thrown by & 
person in drink ; but the dish striking against 
the wall was dashed into a thousand picces. 
Scheich Ibrahim having missed his aim, grew 
more enraged, and catching up the candle that 
stood upon the table, rose from his seat, and 
stagecring along, went down a back pair of 
stairs to look for a cane. 

The Caliph made use of this opportunity, 
and striking his hands against the window, 
the grand visier, Mesrour, and the four slaves 
were with him in a trice, who quickly pulled 
off the fisherman’s cloaths, and put on him 
the habit they had brought. They had not 
quite dressed the caliph, (who had seated him- 
self upon the throne that was in the hall), 
but they were very busy about him, when 
Scheich Ibrahim, spurred on by interest, came 
back, with a swinging cane in his hand, with 
which he designed to pay the | yaaa fisher- 
man soundly ; but instead of finding him, he 
saw his cloaths in the middle of the hall, and 
the caliph upon his throne, with the grand 
visicr and Mesrour on each side of him. He 
stood a while gazing upon this unexpected 
sight, doubting whether he was awake or 
asleep. The caliph fell a-laughing at his as- 
connie ; and calling to him, Scheich Ibra- 
him, said he, what dost thou want, whom 
dost thou look after? 

Scheich Ibrahim, no longer doubting that it 
was the caliph, sanicilintel threw himself at 
his feet, vith his face to the ground: Com- 
mander of the true believers, cried he, your 
vile slave has offended yous but he miplore 
your clemency, and asks a thousand pardons 
tor his offence. As soon as the slaves had 
made an end of dressing him, he came down 
from his throne, and advancing towards him, 
Rise, said he, I forgive thee. 

Afterwards the caliph addressed himself to 
the Fair Persian, who had suspended her sor- 
row as soon as she understood that the gar- 
den and pavilion belonged to that prince, and 
not to Scheich Ibrahim, as he had all alon 
made‘her believe, and that it was he himself 
disguised in the fisherman’s cloaths. Fair 
Persian, said he, rise and follow me: by what 
you have lately seen, you ought to know who 

am, and to believe that I am above taking 
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aby advantage of Noureddin’s humour, who 
~with a generosity not to be paralleled, has 
made me a present of your person: I have 
sent him to Balsora to be king there; and 
when I have dispatched some business neces- 
sary for his establishment, you shall also go 
thither and be a queen. In the mean time, I 
am going to order an apartment for you in my 
palace, where you shall be treated according 
to your desert. 
his discourse put the Fair Persian in heart 
again, and comforted her after a very sensible 
manner. The joy of Noureddin’s advance- 
ment, whom she passionately loved, to so high 
an honour, made her sufficient amends for 
her affliction. The caliph kept his promise, 
and recommended her to the care of his lady 
Zobeide, whom he acquainted with the esteem 
he had lately entertained for Noureddin. 
Noureddin’s return to Balsora was more 
fortunate and speedier by some days than he 
could have expected. Upon his arrival, with- 
out visiting any of his friends or relations, he 
went directly to the palace, where the king 
at that time was giving public audience. He 
rae through the crowd with the letter 
teld up in his hand, who presently made way 
for him to come forward, and deliver it. The 
king took and opened it; and his colour 
, changed in reading it: he kissed it thrice, and 
was just about to obey the ae orders, 
when he bethought himself of shewing it to 
the visier Saouy, Noureddin’s irreconcileable 
eneniy 
Saouy, who had discovered Noureddin, and 
began to think with himself, with a great deal 
of uneasiness, what might be the design of his 
coming, was no less surprised than the king, 
at the order contained in the letter; and be- 
ing as much concerned in it, he thought upon 
a way that very moment how to evade it. He 
pretended not to have read the letter quite 
through, and therefore desired a second view 
of it; he turned himself a little on one side, 
as if he wanted a better sight, and without 
oe perceived by any body, dexterously tore 
off the set form that shewed the caliph would 
be absolutely obeyed, from the top of it, and 
putting it into his mouth, swallowed it down. 
After this notorious piece of villainy, Saouy 
turned to the king, and giving him the letter, 
Sir, said he to him, in a low voice, what does 
he majesty intend to do? What the caliph 
commanded me, replied the king. Have 
a care, sir, said the wicked visier, what you 
do: It is true, this is the caliph’s hand; but 
the set form is not to it. The king had ob- 
served that very well, but in the confusion he 
was in, he thought his eyes deceived him, 
when he saw it was gone. 
Sir, continued the visier, we have no rea- 


sen ta doubt, but that the caliph upon the 
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complaints he has made against your majesty 
and me, has granted him this letter pairaly to 
get rid of him, not with any intention of ha- 
ving the order contained in it executed. Be- 
sides, we must consider, he has sent no ex- 
press with a eo and without that, the 
order is of no force: and since a king of your 
majesty’s grandeur was never de without 
that formality, let who will bring such a letter 
as this, it ought not to be put in execution. 
Your majesty may depend upon what I have 
said; and how dangerous soever the conse- 
quence of disobeying this order may be, I will 
take it all upon myself: 

King Zinebi, easily persuaded by this per- 
nicious counsel, left Noureddin entirely to the 
discretion of the visicr Snouy, who led him 
to his house, after a very insulting manner; 
where, after causing him to be bastinado’d till 
he was almost dead, he ordered him to a pri- 
son, where he commanded him to be put in 
the darkest dungeon, with a strict charge to 
the gaoler to give him nothing but bread and 
water. 

When Noureddin, sadly bruised with the 
strokes, came to himself, and found what a 
nasty dungeon he was in, he bewailed his 
misfortunes after the most pathetic manner 
imaginable. Ah! fisherman, cried he, how 
hast thou cheated me; and how easy have I 
been in believing thee ! Could I, after the 
civility I shewed thee, expect so inhuman and 
barbarous usage! However, may heaven re-~ 
ward thee: for I cannot persuade myself, that 
thy intention was sv base, and I will with pa- 
tience wait the end of my afflictions. 

The poor disconsolate Noureddin remain- 
ed six whole days in this miscrable condition, 
and Saouy did not forget that he had confin- 
ed him there, but being resolved to put him 
to a shameful death, and not daring to do it 
by his own authority, to accomplish his villain- 
ous design, he ordered some of his slaves to 
prepare some very rich presents, which he, 
at the head of them, went and presented to 
the king, saying, Behold, sir, what the new 
king hath sent you upon his accession to the 
crown, and begs your majesty to accept of 
it. 

The king taking the matter just as Saou 
intended it, What! replied he, is the wretc 
still living? I thought you had put him to 
death already. Sir, I have no power, answer- 
ed the visier, to take any person’s Life away 5 
that only belongs to your majesty. Go, said 
the king, behead him instantly; ] give you 
full authority. Sir, replied the visier Saouy, 
I am infinitely obliged to your majesty for the 
justice you do me, but, since Noureddin has 
publicly affronted me, I humbly beg the fa- 
vour that his execution may be perforined be- 
fore the palace, and, that the criers may pub- 
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lish it in every quarter of the city, that eve 
body may be satisfied that he has made suffi- 
cient reparation for the affront. The king 
granted the request, and the criers in perform- 
ing their office, diffused an univ sorrow 

h the whole city. The memory of his 

s virtues being yet very fresh among 
them, there was no one could hear of the ig- 
nominious death the son was going to suffer 
through the villainy and instigation of the 
visier Saouy, without horror and indigna- 
tion. 

Sgouy went in person to the prison, accom- 
panied with twenty slaves his ministers of 
cruelty, who took Noureddin out of his dun- 
geon, and put him on a shabby horse without 
a saddle. When Noureddin sew himself in 
the hands of his enemy; Thou triumphest 
now, said he, but thou abusest thy power.— 
Yet, | have still some confidence in the truth 
of what is written in one of our books : ‘ You 
judge unjustly, and in a little time you shall 

udged yourself.’ The visier Saouy, who 
really triumphed in his heart, What! inso- 
lent, said he, darest thou insult me yet? but 
0, I pardon thee, and care not whatever 
appens to me, so J have the pleasure of see- 
ing thee lose thy head in the public view of 
all Balsora. Thou oughtest to remem- 
ber what another of our hooks says: ‘ What 
signifies dying the next day the death of his 
enemy ! 

The visier, still implacable, and full of ma- 
lice, surrounded by one part of his slaves in 
arms, ordered Noureddin to be conducted by 
the other towards the palace. The le 
were ready to fall Ha a him as they went 
al and, if an ly had set them the ex- 
acaites they would certainly have stoned him 
to death. When he had brought him to the 
pecs of suffering, which was in sight of the 

ing’s apartment, he left him in the execu- 
tioner’s hands, and went straight to the king, 
who was in his closet ready to glut his eyes 
with the blo ody spectacle he had prepared. 

‘Lhe king 8 guard and the visier’s slaves, 
who made a circle round Noureddin, had 
much ado to withstand the people, who made 
all the efforts possible, but in vain, to break 
through them and carry him off by force. 
The executioner coming up to him, Sir, said 
he, I hope you will forgive me; I am but a 
slave, and cannot help doing my duty. If 
roa prepare yourself, for Ue king’ ie eat go 

u pre » tor the King is just 
dog hs ge whe orders to strike the blow. an 

The poor unfortunate Noureddin, at that 
cruel moment, looked gpm te the 
Will no charitable body, he, bring me 
a little water to quench my thirst? which 
immediately they and handed it up to 
bim upon the scaffold, The visier Saouy, per- 


people ; 
I 
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ceiving this delay, called out to the execn- 
tioner from the king’s closet window, where 
he had planted himself, Strike, what dost theu 
stay for! At these barbarous and inhuman 
words the whole palace echoed with loud im- 
precations against him, and the king, jealous 
of his authority, made it appear, by ordering 
him to stay a while, that he was angry at his 
Shige en But there was another reason, 
or the king that very moment casting his 
eyes up into a large street that faced him and 
joined tothe rip of execution, he saw about 
with full speed towards the palace. Visi 
with full s tow. isier, 
said the king immediately, look yonder, what 
is the meaning of those horsemen? Saouy, 
who knew not what it might be, earnestly 
pressed the par to give the executioner the 
sign. No, replied — I will first see 
who these horsemen are. It was the visier 
Giafar and his train, who came in pergon 
from Bagdad by the caliph’s order. ; 
To make the occasion of this minister’s 
cuming to Balsora a little plainer, we must 
observe that after Noureddin’s ure with 
the caliph’s letter, the caliph the next day, 
nor several days after, ever thought of send- 
ing the patent that he mentioned to the Fair 
Persian. He neoprene one day to be in the 
inner palace, which was the womens, and 
passing by the apartment, he heard the sound 
of a fine voice ; he listened to it, and he had 
no sooner heard the words of one complain- 
ing for the absence of some body, but he ask- 
the officer of his eunuchs that attended 
him, who that woman was that belonged to 
that apartment ? The officer told him that it 
was‘the young stranger's slave, whom he had 
sent to Balsora to be king in the room of Ma- 


Pah poor Noureddin, cried the caliph 
! poor No in, cri 
sently, I had forgot thee; but haste, Paid he 


to the officer, and bid Giafar come to me. 
The visier was with him in an instant. As 
soon as he came, Giafar, said he, I have hi- 
therto neglected sending the patent to Nou- 
reddin which was to confirm him king of Bal. 
sora; but we have no time now to up 
one, therefore, immediately take post horses, 
and with some of your servants make what 
haste you can to Balsora. If Noureddin is 
dead, and put to death by them, order the 
visier Saouy to be hanged ; but, if he be liv. 
ing, bring him to me with the king and the 
yisier. 

The grand visier staid no longer than just 
the time of getting on and being 
attended by a great train of officers belong- 
ing to his he set forward for Balsora, 
where he arrived after the manner, at 
the time, above mentioned. As soon as he 
came to the palace-yard the people cleqr- 
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ed the way for him ing out, A on 
for Noureddin ! and with his whole ee 
rode into a even to the very stairs, 
where he alighted. 


The king of Balsora knowing him to be the 
caliph’s chief minister, went to meet him, 
and received him at the entrance of his apart- 
ment. The first question the visier asked 
was, If Noureddin was living? and if he was 
that he might be sent for. The king made 
answer, He was alive, and gave orders to 
have him brought in. Accordingly he soon 
made his a ce as he was, ticd, and 
bound with cords. The grand visier Giafar 
caused him to be untied, and setting him at 
liberty, ordered the visier Saouy to be seized, 
and bound with the same cords. 

The grand visier Giafar lay but one night 
in Balsora: The next day he set out again 
for Bagdad, and according to the order he 
had received, carried Saouy, the king of Bal- 
sora, and Noureddin along with him. As 
soon as he came to Bagdad, he aepnna 
them all to the caliph, and after he had given 
him an account of his journey, and particu- 
Jarly of the miserable condition he found 
Noureddin in, and that all his ill usage was 
purely by the advice and malice of Saony ; 
the caliph desired Noureddin to behead the 
visier himself. Commander of the true be- 
lievers, said Noureddin, notwithstanding the 
injury this wicked man has done me, and the 
mischief he endeavoured to do my deccased 
father, I should think myself the basest of 
mankind if I had stained my hands with his 
blood. The caliph was extremely pleased 
with his generosity, and ordered justice to be 
done by the execiitioner’s hand. 

The caliph would fain have sent Noured- 
din back to Balsora to have been king there, 
yal Noureddin eae to rs excused 

rom accepti e offer, saying, Command- 
er of che trae’ helicvers, the city of Balsora, 
after the misfortunes that have happened to 
me there, is so much my aversion, and will 
always continue to be so, that I beseech your 
Majesty to give me leave to keep the oath I 
have made of never returning thither again: 
and J shall think it my greatest glory to do 
you some services near your royal person, if 
you are pleased to do me the honour. The 
caliph consented to it, and placi him am 
the number of those courtiers who were his 
greatest favourites, restored the Pair Persian 
to him again. To all these favours he added 
a plentiful fortune, and he and the Fair Per- 
sian lived to their dying day, with 
all the tion they could both desire. 

As for the king of Balsora, the caliph con- 
tented himself with only letting him see how 
eareful he ought to be in the choice of his 
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visiers, and so sent him back into his king- 
dom. 


The Story of Beder, Prince of Persia, and 
Giahaure, Princess of Sumandal. 


PERSIA is a country of so vast extent, that 
their ancient monarchs have, not without 
some colour of reason, assumed the haughty 
title of king of kings. For, not to mention 
those nations subdued by their arms, there 
are whole kingdoms and provinces whose 
kings are not only tributary, but also in as 
great subjection to them as petty governors 
In other nations are to kings. 

Some ages ago one of these kings, who in 
the beginning of his reign had signalized him- 
self by many glorious and successful con- 
quests, enjoyed so profound and lasting a 
por and tranquillity as rendered him the 

ppiest of monarchs. The only thing in 
which he could be termed unfortunate was, 
that amongst all his mistresses not one of 
them ever brought him a son; and being now 
far advanced in years, he was desirous of an 
heir to succeed him after his death. How-- 
ever, he had above an hundred ladies all 
lodged in separate apartments, after a magni- 
ficent manner, with women-slaves and eu- 
nuchs to wait upon and take care of them.— 
Yet notwithstanding all his endeavours to 
please and humour them in every thing, there 
was not one that answered his expectation. 
He had women very often brought him from 
the most remote countries, and if they pleas- 
ed him, he not only gave the merchants their 
full price at the first word, but treated them 
with all respect and civility imaginable, and by 
considerable presents obliged them still tobring 
others, flattering himself, that at last he might 
be so happy as to meet with one by whom he 
mnight have ason, There was scarce any act 
of charity but what he performed, fancying 
by that means to prevail with heaven. He 
gave immense sums to the poor, besides large 
donatives to the religious of his own persua- 
sion, building for their use many noble col- 
leges richly endowed, in hopes of obtaining 
by their prayers what he earnestly desired. 





One day according to the custom of his 
royal predecessors, during their residence in 
their capital city, he gave his mistresses a ball, 


at which all the ambassadors, and strangers 
of quality about the court were present ; and 
where they not only entertained one another 
with talking of news and politics, but also of 
learning, history, poetry, and whatever clse 
was capable of diverting the understanding 
after the most ble manner. It was po 
that day that an eunuch came to acquaint 

with the arrival of a certain merchant from a 
far country, who, having brought a slave along 
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with him, desired leave to shew her to his 
majesty. Give him admittance instantly, says 
the king, and after the ball is done I will talk 
with him: the merchant was introduced, and 
seated in a convenient place, from whence 
he might easily have a full view of the king, 
and hear him talk with abundance of famili- 
arity to those that stood near his person. The 
king was extremely civil in his conversation 
with strangers, with a design, that by degrees 
they might row acquainted with him; 50 
that when they saw with what freedom and 
civility he addressed himself to the whole as- 
sembly, they took courage and began to dis- 
course with him also, without being the least 
rl inate at the dazzling pomp and splendour 
of his appearance, which was enough to de- 
prive those of their power of specch that were 
not used to such glorious sights. He treated 
the ambassadors also after the same manner ; 
first he ate with them, and during the repast, 
he asked them several questions concerning 
their health, of their voyage, and the affairs 
of their country ; and after they had been en- 
icon by his generous entertainment, he 
gave them audience. 

When the ball was over all the company 
retired ; the merchant who was the only per- 
son left fell prostrate before the king’s throne 
with his face to the earth, wishing his majesty 
an accomplishment of all his desires. As soon 
as he rose up, the hing asked hum if the news 
of his having brought a slave for him was true, 
and whether she was handsome ? 

Sir, replied the merchant, I doubt not in 
the least but your majesty has very beautiful 
women, since you search every corner of the 
earth for them ; but I may boldly affirm, with- 
out over-valuing my merchandise, that you 
never saw a woman that could stand in com- 
petition with her for shape and beauty: be- 
sides a thousand other agreeable qualifications 
that she is mistress of. Where is she, says 
the hing? bring her to me instantly. Sir, re- 
plied the merchant, I have delivered her into 
the hands of one of your chief eunuchs, and 
your majesty may send for her at your plea- 
pure. 

The fair slave was immediately brought in, 
and no sooner had the king cagt his cyes on 
her, but the gentcelness of her micn and shape 
charmed him. He went presently into his clo- 
set, whither the merchant, with a few cunuchs, 
followed him. The slave wore a red satin 
veil, striped with gold, over her face; and 
when the merchant had taken it off, the king 
of Persia beheld a lady that surpassed in beau- 
ty, not only his present mistresses, but even 

] that ever he had before; in short, he im- 
mediately fell passionately in love with her, 
und bid the merchant namc his price. 

Sir, said he, I gave a thousand pieces of 
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gold to the persons of whom I bought her, and 
in my three years journey to your court, 
have spent as much ; but I shall forbearsetting 
any price to so great a monarch; and there- 
fore, if your majesty likes her, I humbly beg 

ou would accept of her as a present. I am 
highly obliged to you, replied the king; but 
it 16 Hever my custom to treat merchants, who 
come hither purely for my pleasure, after 50 
ungencrous a manner: I'am going to order 
thee ten thousand pieces of gold, therefore 
speak, whether thou art pleased with that sun 
or not ? Sir, answered the merchant, though I 
should have esteemed myself very happy in 
your majesty’s acceptance of her for nothing, 
yet I dare not refuse so generous an offer. I 
shall take care to publish it, not only in a 
own country, but also in every place throug 
which I pass. The money was presently paid 
him; and before he stirred out of his presence, 
the king made him put on a rich suit of cloth 
of gold. 

The kmg caused the fair slave to be lodged 
in the finest apartment neat his own, and 
gave particular orders to the inatrons and to 
the women-slaves appointed to attend her, 
that after bathmg they should dress her m 
the richest clothes the kingdom afforded. He 
also commanded them to carry her some pearl- 
necklaces, with abundance of diamonds, and 
other precious stones, that she might have 
the liberty of chusing those she liked best. 

The officious matrons, whose only care it 
was to please the king, were sstonished with 
admiration at her beauty ; and being well skil- 
led in that affair, they told his majesty, that, 
if he would allow them but three days, the 
would engage to make her so much hand- 
somer than ae was at present, that he should 
scarce know her again. The king at first was 
very loath to defer the pleasure of enjoyment 
a0 long, but at last he conscnted, upon condl- 
tion they would be as good as their word. 

The hing of Persia’s capital was situated in 
an island, and his palace, which was very 
magnificent was built upon the sea shore ; his 
apartment looked upon that element: and the 
fair slave’s, which was pretty near it, had also 
the same prospect, and it was the morc agrec- 
able, upon the account of the sea beating al- 
most against the foot of the wall. 

At the three days end, the fair slave, glori- 
ously dressed and set off, was alone in her 
chamber, sitting upon a sofa, and leaning 

nst one of the windows that faced the sea, 
os the king, being informed that he might 
visit her, came in. The slave hearing some- 
body walk in the room, with an air quite dif- 
ferent from that of the women-slaves who had 


hitherto attended her, immediately turned her 


head about to see who it was. She knew hin 


to be the king; but without discovering the 
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Yeast surprise, er so much as rising from her 
seat to salute or receive him, as if he had 
been the meanest person in the world, she 

t herself in the same posture again. 

The king of Persia was extremely surprised 
to see a slave of a0 beauteous a form, so igno- 
rant of the world. He attributed this piece 
of ill breeding to the narrowness of her edu- 
cation, and the little care that was taken of 
instructing her at first in the rules of civility 
and good manners. He went to her at the 
window, where, notwithstanding the coldness 
and indifferency with which she had just now 
received him, she suffered herself to be ad- 
mired, caressed, and embraced gs much as he 
pleased. 

In the midst of these amorous embraces 
and tender endearments this monarch paused 
a while, to gaze upon, or rather to devour her 
with his eyes: My raphe my angel! my 
charmer ! cried the king ; whence came you? 
and where do those happy parents live that 
brought into the world so surprising a mas- 
terpiece of nature as you are? Ah! howI 
adore you, and my passion shall continue the 
same. Never did I feel for a woman what J 
now suffer for you : and though I have seen, 
and do see every day a vast number of beau- 
ties, yet never did my eyes behold so many 
charms in one single person, which have so 
transported me out of myself, that I am no 
longer at my own, but entirely at your dispo- 
sal. My dearest hfe, continued he, you nei- 
ther answer me, nor by any visible then give 
me the least reason to believe that you are 
sensible of the many demonstrations I have 
given you of the wiolance of my passion ; nei- 
ther will you turn your eyes on me, to afford 
mine the pleasure of meeting them with an 
amorous glance, and to convince you that It 
is impossible to love more than I do you. 
Why will you still keep this obstinate silence, 
which freezes me to death? and whence pro- 
ceeds the seriousness, or rather sorrow, that 
torments me to tlre soul ? Do you mourn for 
your country, your friends, or your relations ? 
Alas ! is not the king of Persia, who loves and 
adores you, capable of comforting and mak- 
ing you amends for the loss of every thing in 
the world? 

What protestations of love soever the king 
of Persia made the fair slave to oblige her to 
speak to him, she continued her astonishing 
reservedness, and keeping her eyes still fixed 
on oe Broun, would not so much as open 

er |i 

The king of Persia charmed with the pur- 
chase he had made of a slave that pleased fim 
.80 well, pressed her no farther, in hopes that 
by treating her civilly he might prevail upon 
her to change her mind. He presently gave 
the usual sign to the women that waited in an 
eytward room; and as soon as they entered, he 
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commanded them to bring in supper. When 
it was on the table, My dear, suid he to the 
slave, come hither ana sup with me. She 
rose up from her seat, and being placed over 
against the king, his majesty helped her, before 
he began eating himself; and so he did of 
every dish during the whole supper. The 
slave ate with down-cast eyes, and without 
speaking one word, though he often asked her 
how she liked the entertainment, and whe- 
ther it was dressed to her taste. 

The king willmg to change the discourse, 
asked her what her name was, how she liked 
the clothes and the jewels she had on? what 
she thought of her apartment and the rich fur- 
niture? and whether the prospect of the sea 
was not very agrecable and charming ¢ But to 
all these questions she answered not a word 3 
so that the king was at a loss what to think of 
her silence. He imagined at first, that per- 
haps she might be dumb: But then, said he 
to himself, can it be possible that heaven 
should form a creature so beautiful, so perfect, 
and so accomplished, and yet at the same time 
with so great an imperfection ? However, I 
cannot love with less passion than I do. 

When the hing of Persia rose from the ta- 
ble, he washed hi» hands on one side, while 
the fair slave washed her’s on the other. He 
took that time to ask the women that held 
the bason and the towel, if ever they had 
heard her speak? One of them presently 
made answer, Sir, we have neither seen her 
se her lips, nor heard her speak, any more 
than your majesty has just now; we have 
taken care of her in the bath, we have comb- 
ed and dressed her head, put on her clothes, 
and waited upon her in her chamber, but she 
has never opened her lips, so much as to say, 
that 1s well, or I like this. We have often 
asked her, Madam, do you want any thing ? 
let us know what you would have: do but 
ask, and we are ready to get it for you? but 
we have never been able to draw a word from 
her; so that we cannot tell whether her si- 
lence proceeds from pride, sorrow, stupidity, 
or dumbness; and this is all we can inform 
your majesty of. 

The king of Persia wa$ more astonished at 
hearing this than he was before : however, be- 
lieving the slave might have some reason for 
her sorrow, he was willing to endeavour to di- 
vert it, and make her merry. Accordingly, 
he made a very splendid ball, to which all the 
fine ladies of the court came, and those who 
were skilful in playing upon musica] instru- 
ments shewed sheir parts, while others sung 
or danced, or did both together: in short, 
they played at a great many sorts of games, 
which mightily diverted the king. The fair 
slave was the only person that took no plea- 
sure in those diversions ; she never stirred out 
of her place, but with her eyes still fixed on 
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with so much 

that all the ladies were no less 
surprised at it than the king. After the ball 
done, every one retired to her apartment ; 


the ground, without any notice of the 
entertainment, behaved hereelt 


was 
and the king, who was left alone with the fair 
slave, lay with her that ni 

The next morning the king of Persia arose 


more ploased than ever he had been with all 
the women he had seen before, and more ena- 
bresabry legs the = slave than rete 
, he soon e it appear, by ving 
heiceforth to keep constant to her: and he 
performed his resolution. On the very same 
day he diamissed all his other women, giving 
every one of them their jewels, and other 
valuablethings, besides a considerable fortune, 
with free leave to marry whom they thought 
fit, and only kept the matrons, and a few 
other old women, to wait upon and attend 
the fair slave.-~However, for a whole year to- 
gether, she never afforded him the pleasure 
of one single word, yet the king abun- 
ance of pains to please her, and with all com- 
plaisance imaginable, to give her the most sig- 
nal proofs of his violent passion. 
year was now expired, when the king, 
sitting one day by his mistress, protested to 
her his love, instead of being diminished, 
Dae every day more violent: My queen, said 
» I cannot conceive what your thoughts are ; 
but however, nothing is more true, and I 
swear to you the same, that in having the hap- 
iness of ing you, thereremains nothing 
or me to desire: I esteem my kingdom, great 
as it ie, less than an atom, when I have the 
pleasure of beholding your eyes, and of telling 
you a thousand times how I adore you: P haa 
ace I have given you some other proofs of my 
affection than bare words, and therefore sure- 
ly you can never doubt of it, after the vast 
number of women I have sacrificed to your 
beauty. You mav remember, it is about a year 
since I sent them away from my court, and I 
repent of it as little even now I am 
with you, as I did the first moment of their 
de , and I believe I never shall. No- 
thing would be wanting to complete my 
iness, and crown my joys for ever, would 
you speak but one single word to me, by 
which I might be assured that you thought 
in some measure obliged to me ; but 
can you speak to me if you are dumb? 
and alas ! how fearful I am lest it should be 
true ! yet what reason have I to doubt of It, 
since you still torment me with caso hae 
a whole year’s entreati u every to 
speak to jae? Howevee, if ici impossible for 
me to obtain thet consolation, may heaven, 
at least, grant me the blessing of a son by you 
to succeed me after my . I find my- 
self growing old every day, and I begin to 
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ad 


want one to assist me in bearing the 
of acrown. But still I cannot refrain 
the desire I have of hearing you ; 
methinks something within me tells me 
are not dumb; and therefore, dear madam, 

beseech, I conjure you, to break through this 
obstinate humour, and apeak but one word to 
me, and after that, I care not how soon I die. 

At this discourse, the fair slave, who ac- 
cording to her usual custom, had hearkened 
to the king with down cast eyes, and had given 
him cause to believe, not only that she was 
dumb, but that she never ] ed in her 
life, n to look up and smile a little. The 
king of Persia perceived it with a surprise 
that made him break forth into an exclama- 
tion of joy, and no longer doubting but that 
she was going to speak, he waited for that hap- 
py moment with an eagerness and attention 

t cannot be easily expressed. 

At last the fair slave, breaking her long 
kept silence, thus addressed herself to the 
king: Sir, said she, I have so many things to 
say to your majesty, that, having once broke 
silence, I know not where to in. How- 
ever, in the first place, I think myself oblig- 
ed in duty to thank your majesty for all the 
favours and honours you have been pleased to 
confer upon me, and to implore the gods to 
bless and prosper you, to prevent the wicked 
8 and intentions of your enemies, and 
that they would not suffer you to die after 
hearing me 8 5 but to grant you a long 
and happy reign. After this, sir, I cannot 
give you a r satisfaction than acquaint- 
ing you with my being with child, and I wish 
os you do, it may be a son. Had it never 
been my fortune to have been breeding, I was 
resolved (I beg your majesty to on the 
sincerity of my intention) never to have loved 

ou, as Well as to have kept an eternal silence : 
now I love and respect you as I ought 
to do. 

The king of Persia, ravished to hear the 
fair slave not only speak, but at the same 
time to tell him such news, in which he was 
so nearly concerned, embracod her tenderly : 
Shining light of my eyes, said he, it is im- 
possible for me to receive a greater joy than 
what you have now given me; you have spo- 
ken to me, and declared your being with 
child; so that I am fully satisfied in myself, 
that after these two signal occasions of joy, I 
ought to binge Bee ge 

e ki ersia, in the transport of jo 
he was in, said no more to the fair slave: le 
left her ; but after such a manner as made her 

ive his intention was speedily to return : 

And being willing that the occasion of his 

id should be ae ne he agri it to 
officers, and sent in all haste for 

rdered hina 


visier. As soon as he came, he o: 
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to distribute a thousand pieces of gold among 
the holy men of his religion, who had made 
vows of poverty; as also among the hospitals 
and the poor, by way of return s to 
heaven: And his will was by the di- 
rection of that minister. 

After the king of Persia had given this or- 
der, he came to the fair slave again: Madam, 
said he, pardon me for leaving you so abrupt- 
ly, since you have been the occasion of it ; 
but I hope you will entertain me some other 
time, since I am desirous to know of you se- 
veral things of a much greater consequence. 
However, in the mean time, tell me, I be- 
seech you, my dearest charmer, what were 
the powerful reasons that induced you to per- 
sist mah that checuate paced for a whole year 
together, though every day you saw me, 
heard me talk to you, ate and drank with me, 
and every night lay with me? I shall pass by 
your not speaking; but how you could 

ourself after such an indifferent manner, that 

could never discover whether you were sen- 

sible of what 1 said to you, or no, I must con- 

it surpasses my understanding ; and I can- 

not yet cumprehend, how you could contain 

yourself so jong ; therefore I must conclude 
the occasion of it to be very extraordinary. 

To satisfy the ae of Persia’s curiosity, 
this fair n replied, Think whether or no 
to be a slave, far from my own country, with- 
out any hopes of ever seeing it again, to have 
a heart torn with grief, for being separated 
from my mother, my brother, my friends, and 
my acquaintance, are not sufficient reasons for 
my keeping a silence your majesty has thought 
so strange and unaccountable? The love of 
our native country is as natural to us as that 
of our parents; and the loss of liberty is un- 


supportable to every one, who is not wholly . 


destitute of sense and reason, and knows how 
to set a value on it. The body indeed may 
be enslaved, and under the subjection of a 
master who has the power and authority in his 
hands; but the will can never be conquered 
or domineered over, but still remains free and 
unconfined, depending on itself alone, and 
your majesty has found an example of it in 
me: And it is a wonder that I have not fol- 
lowed the example of abundance of unfortu- 
nate wretches, whom the loss of liberty has 
reduced to the mournful resolution of procur- 
ing their own deaths a thousand ways, rather 
than survive it, and wear out a wretched life 
in shameful slavery. 

_ Madam, replied the king, J am now con- 
vinced of the truth of what you say; but till 
this moment I was of opinion, that a person 
beautiful, well-shaped, with a great deal of 
wit and good sense, such as yourself, whom 
her rigorous stars had destined to be a slave, 
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ought to think herself very happy in meetin’ 
with a king for her maeee 

Sir, replied the fair slave, whatever the 
slave is, supposing her to be such as I have 
already mentioned to your majesty, there is 
no king on earth can tyrannise over her will. 
But however, when you speak of a slave, mis- 
tress of charms enough to captivate a monarch, 
and make him adore her, provided she is of a 
rank infinitely below him, I am of your opi- 
nion, she ought to think herself happy in her 
misfortune: But what ae, pon can it be 
when she considers herself only as a slave, 
torn from her parent’s arms, and perhaps a 
lover’s, for whom she has a passion that death 
only can extinguish ? But when this very slave 
is in nothing inferior to the king that bought 
her, your majesty shall then judge yourself of 
the rigour of her destiny, of her misery, and 
of her sorrow, and to what desperate attempts 
the anguish of despair may drive her. 

The king of Persia, astonished at this dis- 
course, sald, Madam, can it be possible that 
you are of royal blood, as by your words you 
seem to intimate? Explain the whole secret 
to me, I beseech you, and no longer augment 
m wg aie : ! let ne instantly basi 
whoare the happy parents i & prodi 
of beauty, who are your brothers, your acd 
ters, and your relations; but above all, what 
your name is? 

Sir, said the fair slave, my name is Gulnare 
of the sea; and my father who is now dead, 
was one of the most potent monarchs of the 
ocean. When he died, he left his kingdom 
to a brother of mine, named Saleh, and to the 

ueen my mother, who is also a princess, the 
daughter of another puissant monarch of the 
gea. We enjoyed a profound and tran- 
quillity through the whole kingdom, tillaneigh- 
bouring prince, an enemy to our repose, in- 
vaded our dominions with a mighty are 3; and 
penetrating as fay as our capital made himeelf 
master of it; and we had but just time enough 
to save ourselves in a steep inaccessible place, 
with a few trusty officers, who were so gene- 
rous as not to forsake us in our distress. 

In this retreat, ny brother was not negli 

nt in contriving all manner of ways to drive 
the unjust invader from our dominions. While 
this affair was in agitation, one day taking me 
into his closet, Sister, said he, the events of 
the least undertakings in the world are always 
dubious: As for my own part, I am willing to 
die in the attempt I design to make to re-e8- 
tablish me in my kingdom. And I shall be 
less concerned for my own di than for 
what may possibly happen to you ; and there- 
fore to prevent it, and to secure you from 
whatever accident may befal you, I would fain 
see you married first. But in the miserable 
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condition that our affairs ate at present, I see 
m0 bility of matching you to any of the 
princes of the sea ; and therefore I should be 
very glad if you would resolve to be of my 
n, and think of marrying to some of the 

inces of the I am ready to contri- 
te all that lies in my power towards it, and 

I am certain there is not one of them, consi- 
dering the beauty you are mistress of, but 
would be proud of your accepting of their 


crown. 

At this discourse of my dbgpther’s, I fell in- 
to a violent passion. Brother, said I, you 
know that I am descended, as well as you, by 
both father and mother’s sides from the hings 
and queens of the sea, without any mixture 
of alliance with those of the earth; therefore 
I do not design to marry below myself, any 
more than they did: And I took an oath of 
it, as soon as J had understanding to inquire 
into the nobleness and antiquity of our fami- 
ly. The condition to which we are reduced 
shall never oblige me to alter my resolution, 
and if you perish in the execution of your de- 
sign, Tam prepared to fall with you, rather 
than to follow the advice, I so little expected 
from you. 

My brother, who was still carnest for the 
marriage, endeavoured to e me believe 
that there were hings of the earth who were 
no ways inferior to those of the sea. This 


put me again into a violent passion, which 
occasioned him to speak several bitter refiec- 
ting oe that nettled me to the quick. At 
last he left me, as much dissatisfied with my- 


self, as be could possibly be; and in this 
peevish mood, I gave a spring from the bottom 
of the sea, directly up to the island of the 
moon. 

Notwithstanding the violent discontent that 
made me cast myself upon that island, I lived 
pretty easy in a by-corner of it, where I re- 
tired for conveniency and safety. But alas! 
this happiness lasted not long, for in spite of 
all my endeavours to lie concealed in my be- 
loved obscurity, a certain person of distinct.on 
and figure, attended by his servants, surfris- 
ed me sleeping, and carried me to his own 
house: He made violent love to me, and 
omitted nothing which he thought might rea- 
sonably induce me to make a return to his 

ion. When he saw that fair means would 
prevail nothing upon me, he attempted to 
make use of force; but I soon made him re- 
pent of his insolence. So at last, finding that 
there was nothing to be done with me, he re- 
solved to with me, which he did to that 
m nt who brought me hither and 

sold me to your ps Ha He was a very pru- 
dent, courteous, obli ing person; and during 
the whole journey, which was somewhat te- 
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dious, he never gave me the least reason ts 
complain of his usage. 

As for your majesty, Sir, continued the 
princess Gulnare, if you had not shewn me 
all the respect you have hitherto paid (for 
which I am extremely obliged to your eee 
ness) and given me such undentable marks of 
your affection, that I could no longer doubt 
of it; If you had not immediately sent away 
women, give me leave to tell you plain- 
y, sir, that I was positively resolved not te 
have lived with you; I would have thrown 
a lpi into the sea, out of this very window, 
where your majesty first saw me when you 
came into this apartment; and I would have 
gone in search after my mother, my brother, 
and the rest of my relations: I still persisted 
in that design, and I would infallibly have 

ut It in execution, if, after a certain time, I 

ad found myself deceived in the hopes of 
being with child: but now, in the condition 
I am in, I shall take care what Ido. Should 
I tell my mother or my brother that I have 
been a slaves even to a king as mighty as you 
are, they would never believe it, but would 
for ever upbraid me with the crime I have 
committed agamst my honour, since it was @ 
voluntary act of my own. However, sir, be 
it a prince or a princess that I bring into the 
world, it will be a pledge to engage me ne- 
ver to be parted from out majesty ; and 
therefore I hope you will no longer look up- 
on me as a slave, but as a princess worthy of 
your alliance. 

It was after this manner that the princess 
Gulnare finished her story she had been tell- 
ing the king of Persia. My charming and 
adorable princess, cried he, what wonders 
have I heard! and what an ample subject 

*have you afforded my curiosity, of asking a 
thousand questions concerning those strange 
and unheard-of things which you have related 
to me! But, in the first place, I ought to 
thank you for your goodness and patience in 
making a trial of the truth and constancy of 
my passion. I must confess, I thought it im- 

sible for me to love you more than I did: 

Put since I know you to be so great a prin- 

cess, I love you a thousand times more. 

What, did I say princess! Madam, you are 

no longer so; but you are my queen, the 
queen of Persia; and by that title you shall 
soon be proclaimed throughout the whole 
kingdom. To-morrow the ceremony shall be 
performed in my capital, with a pomp and 
magnificence that was never yet beheld; 
which will plainly shew, that you are both my 
queen and lawful wife. This should have 
been done long ago, had you sooner con- 
vinced me of my error; for from the first 
raoment of my seeing you, I have been of the 
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@ame opinion as now, to love you for ever, 
and never to place my affection on any other. 
However, I am pleased with myself for 
having, in the mean time, paid you all the re- 
t and civility I ought, that 1s due to your 
merit ; and therefore, madam, I beseech you 
to inform me after 2 more particular manner, 
of the kingdoms and people of the sea, which 
are altogether unknown to me. I have heard 
much talk indeed of the inhabitants of the 
eea; but I always looked upon it as nothing 
but a pleasant tale or fable: however, by 
what you have told me, I am convineed there 
is nothing more true; and I have a very good 
proof of it in your own person, who are one 
of them, and are pleased to condescend to be 
my wife; which 1s an honour no other inha- 
bitant on the earth can boast of besides my- 
self. There is one thing yet, madam, which 
puzzles me a little; therefore J must beg the 
favour of you to explain it ; that is, I cannot 
comprehend how it is possible for you to 
move, breathe, and walk up and down in the 
water, without being drowned. There are 
but few amongst us who have the art of stay- 
ing under water ; but they would surely perish 
there, if after a certain space of time, which 
is according to their shill, and constitution of 
their bodies, they did not come up again. 

Sir, replied the queen Gulnare, I shall take 
@ creat deal of pleasure in satisfying the king 
ef Persia, in any thing that lics in my power. 
You must know then, that we can walk at 
the bottom of the sea, with as much ease as 
you can upon the land; and can breathe in 
the water, as well as you do in the air: so 
that instead of suffocating us, as it does you, 
it is absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of our lives. What is yet more remarkable, 
is, that it never wets our clothes: so that 
when we have a mind to visit your upper 
world, we have no occasion of drying them. 
Our vulgar language is the same in which the 
writing upon the seal of the great prophet 
Svlomon, the son of David, was engraven. 

I must not forget to tell you, that the wa- 
ter does not in the least hinder us from see- 
ing in the sea; for we can open and shut our 
eyes when we please, without any manner of 
inconveniency: and as we have gencrally a 
very quick, piercing sight, so we can discern 
any object as clearly in the deepest part of 
the sea, as upon land. We have also a suc- 
cession there of day and night ; the moon af- 
fords us her light, and even the planets and 
the stars spear very visible to us. I have 
already spoken of their kingdoms ; but as the 
sea is a great deal larger than the earth, so 
there are a greater number of them, and of 
vaster extent. They are divided into pro- 
vinces, and in every province there are seve- 


ral great cities, well peopled ; and, in shert, 
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there are an infinite number of nations, differ. 
ing in manners and customs, as well as upon 
the earth. 

The palaces of the kings and princes are 
very sumptuous and magnificent. There are 
some of them of marble of various colours ; 
others of rock-crystal, mother of pearl, coral, 
and of other materials more valuable ; gold, 
silver, and all sorts of precious stones, are 
more plentiful there than with you. I say 
nothing of the pearls, since the largest that 
ever was seen upon the earth would not be 
valuable amongst us; and none but the very 
lowest rank of citizens would wear them. 

As we have a marvellous and almost incre= 
dible agility of transporting ourselves whither 
we please, in the twinkling of an eye, s0 we 
have no occasion for any coaches or horses : 
not but that every king has his stables, and 
his breed of sea-horses ; but they seldom make 
use of them but upon public feasts and re- 
joicing days. After they have been wel ma- 
naged, they set riders upon their backs, who 
shew thcir skill and dexterity in the art of 
riding: others are put to chariots of mother 
of pearl, adorned with an infinite number of 
shells of all sorts, of the liveliest colours in 
the world. These chariots are open ; and in 
the middle there is a throne on which the 
king sits, and exposes himself to the public 
view of his subjects. The horses are trained 
up to draw by themselves ; so that there és no 
occasion for a coachman to guide them. I 
pass over a thousand other particulars, relat- 
ing to these sca-countries, full of wonder and 
curiosity, which would be very plage: | 
to your majesty: but TI believe, sir, you will 
be pleased I should defer it, to speak of some- 
thing of a much greater consequence; which 
is, that the method of delivering, and the wa 
of managing the women of the sea in their 
lying in, is quite different from those of the 
women of the earth ; and I am afraid to trust 
myself in the hands of the midwives of thie 
country ; therefore, sir, since my safe dcli- 
very is a thing which equally concerns us 
both, with your majesty’s permission, I think 
it proper to send for my mother and my cou- 
sins to assist at my labour; at the same time 
to desire my brother’s company, to whom I 
have a great desire to be reconciled. They 
will be very glad to see me again, after I have 
related my story to them, and when they un- 
derstand that [ am wife to the mighty king 
of Persia. I beseech your majesty to give me 
leave to send for them: I ain sure they will 
be proud to pay their respects to you; and I 
rok say you will be extremely pleased to see 
them. 

Madam, said the king of Persia, you are 
mistress, and so do whatever you please; I 
will endeavour to receive them with all the 
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honours they deserve. But I would fain know 
int them with what you 
wn agit that I may 
gece ts slap or their reception, 
and go myself in person to meet them. 

Sir, replied the queen Gulnare, there is no 
of any of these ceremonies ; they will 
ere in a moment ; and if your majesty 
will be pleased but to step into the closet and 
look through the lattice, you shall see the 
manner of their arrival. 

As soon as the king of Persia was gone in- 
to the closet, the queen Gulnare ordered one 
of her women to bring her a erumte n, 
with a little fire in it. After that, she bid her 
retire, and shut the door. When she was 
alone, she took a little piece of aloes out of 
a box, and put it into the perfumin . As 
soon as she saw the smoke arise, she repeat- 
ed some mystical words, utterly unknown to 
the king of Persia, who observed with t 
attention what she was doing: she no 
sooner ended her charm, but the sea began 
to be disturbed. The closet that the hin 
‘was in, was so contrived, that looking throug 
the lattice, on the same side with the win- 
dows that faced the sea, he could plainly per- 
ceive it. 

In short, the sea opened at some distance ; 
presently there ap a tall, handsome 

oung man, with whiskers of a sea green co- 

our; a little behind him, a lady well in years, 
but of a stately majestic air, attended by five 
young ladies, nothing inferior in beauty to 
queen Gulnare, 

The queen Gulnare immediately came to 
one of the windows, and saw the king her 
brother, the queen her mother, and the rest 
of her relations, who at the same time per- 
ceived her also. ius com = came for- 
ward, not walking, but carried, as it were, 
upon the surface of the waves. When they 
came to the brink of the sea, they nimbly, 
one after another, leaped in at the window, 
from whence the queen Gulnare was retired, 
to make room for them. The king Saleh, the 

ueen her mother, and the rest of her rela- 


leaving ms, without acquaint any body with 
it, put us into an ine e concer ; and 
it is i to tell you how many tears we 
have shed upoa that account. We know of 
no other reason that could induee you to take 
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such a surprising resolution, but the discourse 
that passed between your brother and he of 
cary afterwards sacs ged si e ad- 
vice he gave you ve van 
to him at that time, for settling oi bend: 
somely in the world; and was then very suit- 
able to the posture of our affairs. However, 
if you had not approved of his pro you 
ought not to have been so much alarmed ; 
and give me leave to tell you, you took the 
thing quite otherwise than you ought to have 
done. But no more of this discourse, which 
serves only to renew the occasion of our sor- 
rows and complaints, that we and you ought 
to bury for ever in oblivion. Give us now 8 
relation of all that has happened to you since 
you left us, and also an account of the present 
circumstances you are in; but especially let 
us know if you are pleased and contented. 
The queen Gulnare :mmediately threw her- 
self at her mother’s feet, and after rising up 
and kissing her hand, said, Madam, I own f 
have been guilty of a very great crime, and I 
shall be indebted to your goodness for the 
pardon which 1 pepe you will be pleased to 
grant me. What I am going to say, in obe- 
dience to your commands, will soon convince 
ou, that it is very often in vain for us to 
fase an aversion for some certain things: I 
have experienced it myself; and the only 
ee I had an abhorrence to, either justly, or 
by the malice of my stars, has ned to 
me here. She began to relate the whole 
story of what had befallen her since her quit- 
ting the sea, in a violent passion, for the earth. 
As soon as she had made an end, and had 
acquainted them with her having been sold 
to the hing of Persia, in whose palace she 
was at present; Sister, cried the king her bro- 
ther, you have been nughtily wronged in have 
ing so inany affronts offered you ; but you can 
blame nobody but yourself: you have it in 
your power now to free yourself; and I can- 
not but admire at your patience, that you 
could endure so long a slavery. Rise, and 
return with us into my kingdom, that I have 
re-conquered, and taken from the proud 
usurper that was once master of it. 

e king of Persia, who heard these kill- 
ing words from the closet where he stood, 
was in the utmost confusion imaginable. Ah! 
said he to himself, I am ruined and undone ; 
and if my queen, my angel, leaves me, I shall 
surely die, for it is impossible for me to live 
without her; and will they be so barbarous 
as to deprive me of her? But the queen Gul- 
nare soon put him out of his fears, and eased 
the sorrow of his heart. 

rgheecrl ba she, and smiled, what - ib 
now gives me a greater proo 
a I had of the sincerity of your friendshi 
fer me; but ss hheresefo-e 1 Culd not brook: 
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your ng a match between me and a 
ince of the earth, so now I can scarce for- 
being angry with you, for advising me to 
break the engagement I have made with the 
most puissant and most renowned monarch 
in the world. I do not speak here of an en- 
gagement between a slave and her master ; if 
that were all, it would be easy to return the 
ten thousand pieces of gold that I cost him ; 
but I speak now of a contract between a wo- 
man and her husband, who has never given 
her the least reason to ie Tah or be dis- 
contented: besides, he is a king, wise, tem- 
perate, religious, and just, and has given me 
the most essential demonstrations of his love 
that possibly he could. What can be o greater 
instance of the violence of his passion, than 
sending away all his women (of which he had 
a great number) immediately upon my arrival, 
and confining himself only tome! I am now 
his wife, and he has lately declared me queen 
of Persia; and I am to sit with him in the 
council: besides, I am breeding; and if hea- 
ven shall be pleased to favour me with a son, 
that shall be another motive to engage my af- 
fections to him the more. 

So, brother, continued the queen Gulnare, 
instead of following your advice, you sce I 
have all the reason in the world, not only to 
love the king of Persia as passionatcly as I 
do, but also to live and die with him, more 
out of gratitude than duty. I hope, then, 
neither my mother, nor you, nor any of my 
cousins, will disapprove of the resolution and 
alliance I have made, which will be an equal 
honour to the kings of both the sea and 
earth. I ask a thousand pardons for giving 

ou the trouble of coming hither from the 

m of the decp to poe of it; and I 

return you thanks for the pleasure of seeing 
you after so long a separation. 

Sister, replied king Saleh, the proposition 
I made you of going back with us into my 
kingdom, upon the recital of your adventures, 
(which I could not hear without concern) was 
to let you see what a particular Jove and ho- 
nour I had for you, and that nothing in the 
world was so dear to me as your w and 
happiness. Upon the same account, then, 
for my own part, I cannot condemn a reso- 
lution so reasonable, and so worthy of your- 
self, after what you have told me of the king 
of Persia, your husband, and the many obli- 

ions you have to him; and I am persuaded 
that the queen our mother will be of the same 


opinion. 

The queen confirmed what her son had 
just spoken, and addressing herself immedi- 
ately to her daughter, said, My dear, I am 
very giad to hear you are pl ; and I have 

else to add to what your brother has 
already said to you. I should have been the 
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first that would have condemned you, if you 
had not expressed all the gratitude you wee 
capable of for a monarch that loves you +0 
passionately, and has done such mighty things 
to oblige you. 

As the king of Persia, who was still in the 
closet, had been extremely concerned for fear 
of losing his beloved queen, so now he was 
transported with joy at her resolution never 
to forsake him ; and having no room to doubt 
of her love, after so open a declaration, he 

to love her more than ever, and was 
resolved within himself to give her all the 
outward proofs of it, after the most sensible 
manner he possibly could. 

While the king was entertaining himself 
with a pleasure that cannot easily be imagin- 
ed, the queen Gulnare clapped her hands 
aloud, and presently in came some of her 
slaves, whom she had ordered to bring in a 
collation. As soon as it was served up, she 
invited the queen her mother, the king her 
brother, and her cousins, to sit down and take 
part of it. They began to consider, that, 
without ever asking leave, they were got into 
the palace of a mighty king, who had never 
seen or heard of them, and were all of the 
same opinion, that it would be a great piece 
of rudeness and incivility to eat at his table 
without him. This reflection raised a blush 
in their faces, and their eyes glowing with 
the concern they were in, they breathed no- 
thing but Aames at their mouths and nostrils. 

This unexpected sight put the king of Per- 
sia, who was perfectly ignorant of the cause 
of it, into a most dreadful consternation. 
The queen Gulnare fancying that his majesty 
might be a little surprised at it, and finding 
her relations desirous of thc honour of seeing 
him, rose from her seat, and told them she 
would be back ina moment. She went di- 
rectly to the closet, and by her presence re- 
covered the king of Persia from his surprise : 
Sir, said she, I doubt not but that your majes- 
ty is well pleased with the acknowledgment 

have lately made of the many favours that 
I am still indebted to your goodness for. It 
was wholly in my power to have complied 
with my relations, who would fain have per- 
suaded me to have forsaken you, and gone 
back with them into their dominions; but 
alas! I am not le of being guilty of such 
ingratitude as J should have condemned in 
another. Ah! my queen, cried the king of 
Persia, speak no more of your obligations to 
me, for indeed you have none; it is | that am 
your debtor so much, that I am afraid I shall 
never beable to repay,or return you thanksequal 
to the favour you have done me; for I never 
thought it possible you could have loved me 
so tenderly as you do, and as you have made 
it appear to me, after the most signal manner 
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in the world. Ah! Sir, replied the queen 
Gulnare, could I do less than I have done? I 
ratner fear I have not done enough, consider- 
ing all the honours and favours that your ma- 
jesty has heaped upon me; and it is impos- 
le for netoremain insensible of your passion, 
after so many convincing proofs as you have 
given me. But let us drop this, and give me 
eave to assure you of the sincere friendship 
that the queen my mother, and the king my 
brother, arc pleased to honour you with; they 
earnestly desire to sec you, anal tall you them- 
selves: I intended to have discoursed them a 
little before 1 introduced them to your majes- 
ty, and accordingly I have ordered a banquet 
for them, but they are very impatient to pay 
their respects to you; and therefore I desire 
our majesty would be pleased to walk in, and 
onour them with your presence. 

Madam, said the king of Persia, I should be 
very glad to salute persons that have the ho- 
nour to be so nearly related to you, but I am 
afraid of the flames that they breathe at their 
mouths and nostrils. Sir, replied the queen, 
laughing, you need not in the least be afraid 
of those flames, which are nothmg but a sign 
of their unwillingness to cat in your palace 
without your honouring them with your pre- 
gence, and eating with them. 

The king of Persia taking heart at these 
words, went into his chamber with his queen 
Gulnare. She presented him to the queen 
her mother, to the king her brother, and to 
her other relations, who instantly threw them- 
selves at his feet, with their faces to the 

round. The king of Persia ran to them, and 
fing them up, embraced them one after 
another after a very tender manner. After 
they were all seated, king Saleh began his 
speech: Sir, said he to the king of Persia, 
we are at a loss for words to express our joy, 
to think that the queen my sister, after all 
her hardships and affronts, should have the 
happiness of falling under the protection of 
s0 powerful a monarch as your majesty: We 
can assure you, sir, she is not unworthy of 
the high honour that you have been pleased 
to raise her to; and we have always had so 
much love and tenderness for her, that we 
could never think of parting with her, even to 
the most puissant princes of the sea, who have 
often demanded her in marriage before she 
came of age; but heaven has reserved her for 
you, sir, and, we have no better way of re- 
turning thanks for the favour it has done her, 
than beseeching it to t your majesty a 
long and happy life with her, and to crown 
your days with content and satisfaction. 

Certainly, replied the king of Persia, hea- 
ven reserved her purely for me, as you were 
pleased to observe ; and I love her with so 
tender and violent a passion, that it is plain 
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I never loved any woman till I saw her. Oh! 
how I am blessed and transported with her 
charms! and J cannot sufficiently thank cither 
the quecn her mother, or you, prince, or your 
whole family, for the matchless generosity 
with which you have consented to receive me 
into so glorious an alliance as your’s. Atthe 
end of these words, he invited them to take 
part of the collation, and he and his queen 
sat down at his table with them. After the 
collation was over, the king of Persia enter- 
tamed them with discourse till it was very 
late ; and when they thought it convenicnt to 
retire, he waited upon them himself to the 
several apartments he had ordered to be pre- 
pared for them. 

The hing of Persia treated his illustrious 
guests for a great inany days together; during 
which time, he omitted nothing that might 
shew his court in its greatest splendour and 
magnificence, and insensibly prevailed with 
them to stay there till the queen was brought 
to bed. When the time of her lying-in drew 
near, he gave particular orders to get every 
thing in readiness that was necessary upom 
such an occasion. At last there was a son 
born, to the great joy of the queen his mother, 
who, as soon as he was dressed in swaddling- 
clothes, which were very rich and costly, 
went and presented him to the king. 

The king of Persia received the present 
with a joy easier to be imagined than express- 
ed. 1¢ young prince being of a beautiful 
countenance, and all over charms, he thought 
no name so proper for him as that of Beder, 
which, in the Arabian language, signifies the 
Full Moon. By way of thanks to heaven, he 
was very liberal in his alms to the poor, and 
caused the prison-doors to be set open, and 
gave all the prisoners of both sexes their li- 
berty. He distributed vast sums among the 
priests, and the holy men of his religion. He 
also gave large donatives to his courtiers, be- 
sides a great deal that was thrown amongst 
the people; and by a proclamation, ordered 
several rejoicing days to be kept publicly 
through the whole city. 

One day after the queen’s up-sitting, as the 
king of Persia, queen Gulnare herself, the 
queen her mother. king Saleh her brother, 
and the princesses their relations, were dis- 
coursing together in her majesty’s bed-cham- 
ber, the nurse chanced to come in with the 
young prince Beder in her arms. King Saleh 
no sooner saw him, but he ran to embrace 
him, and taking him in his arms, fell a kissing 
‘and caressing him, after a mighty rate. He 
took several turns with him about the room, 
dancing and dandling him about, when all of 
a sudden, through a transport of joy, the win~ 
dow being open, he leaped out, and plunged 
with him into the sea. 

14 
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The king of Persia, who expected no such 
wight, set up a hideous cry, verily believing he 
should either see the dear prince his son no 
more, or that he should see him drowned ; 
nay, he was like to give up the ghost amidst 
his so great grief and affliction. Sir, quoth 
queen Gulnare, with a quiet and undisturbed 
countenance, (the better to comfort him,) let 
your majesty fear nothing; the young prince 
18 my son as well as your's, and I do not 
love him less than you do. You see I am 
not alarmed at the loss of him; neither in 
truth ought I to be so. In short, he runs no 
risk, and you will soon see the king his uncle 
appear with him again, who will return him 
to you safe and sound. Although he be born 
of your blood as well as mine, he will not fail 
to eve the same advantage his uncle and I 
have, of living equally in the sea, and upon 
the land. The queen his mother, and the 
princesses his relations, confirmed the same 
thing ; yet all was no great consolation tothe 

ing; he could not possibly recover from his 
fright till he saw prince Beder appear again as 
before. 

The sea at length became troubled, when 
immediately king Salch arose, with the young 
chan in his arins, and dancing and dandling 

im about, re-entered at the same window he 
went out at. The king of Persia, overjoyed 
to see prince Beder again, became as calm as 
before he lost sight of him. Then king Saleh 
suid, Sir, was not your majesty in a great 
fright, when you first saw me plunge into the 
sca with the prince my nephew ? Alas! prince, 
answered the king of Persia, I cannot express 
my concern: I thought him lost from that 
hag moment, and you now restore life to me, 
by bringing him again. I thought as much, 
replied king Saleh, though you had not the 
least reason to apprehend any danger; for 
before I plunged into the sea with him, I pro- 
nounced certain mysterious words over him, 
which were engraven on the seal of the great 
Solomon the Son of David. We practise the 
like in relation to all those children that are 
born in the regions at the bottom of the sea, 
by virtue whereof, they receive the same pri- 
vileges that we have over those people who 
inhabit the earth. Now, from what your ma- 
jesty has observed, you may easily see what 
advantage your son prince Beder has acquired 
on the part of his mother queen Gulnare, my 
sister; for as long as he lives, and as often as 
he pleases, it shall be free for him to plunge 
into the sea, and traverse the vast empires it 
contains at its bottom. 

Having so spoke, king Saleh, who had re- 
stored prince Beder to his nurse’s arms, open- 
ed a box he had fetched from his palace in 
that little time he had disappeared, which was 
filled with three hundred diamonds, as large 
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as pigeons eggs; a like number of rubies, of 
extraordinary size; as many emerald wands, 
of half a foot long; and with thirty strings of 
necklaces of pearl, consisting each of ten pic- 
ces. Sir, said he to the King of Persia, pre- 
senting him with this box, when I was first 
summoned by the queen my sister, I knew 
not what part of the earth she was in, or that 
she had the honour to be married to so great 
2 monarch as I now find: Wherefore I came 
empty handed; but now I understand how 
much we have been both obliged to your ma- 
jesty, I beg you therefore to accept of this 
small token of gratitude in acknowledgment 
of the many particular favours you have been 
pleased to do us, and whereof I am not less 
sensible than she. 

It cannot be imagined how greatly the king 
of Persia was surprised at the sight of so much 
riches inclosed in so little compass. What ! 
prince, cried he, do you call so inestimable a 
present a small token of your gratitude, when 
you never have been indebted to me? I de- 
clare you have never been in the least obliged 
to me, neither you nor the queen your mo- 
ther; I esteem myself but too happy in the 
consent rp have been pleased to give to the 
alliance I have contracted with you. Madam, 
continued he, turning to Gulnare, the king, 
your brother, has put me into the greatest 
confusion in the world; and I would beg of 
him to retain his present, were it not that I 
fear to disoblige him. Do you therefore en- 
deavour to obtain his leave, that I may be 
as ing with on this occasion. 

sir, replied king Saleh, I am not at all sur- 
prised that your majesty thinks this present 
80 extraordinary ; I know you are not accus- 
tomed upon earth to see such, and so many 
fine stones; but if you knew, as I do, the 
mines from whence these jewels were taken, 
and that it is in my power to heap up a trea- 
sure much larger than those, of all the things 
of the earth, you would, it may be, wonder I 
should have the boldness to make you a pre- 
sent of so smallavalue. 1 beseech you there- 
fore not to regard it in that respect, but on 
account of the sincere friendship I am obliged 
to offer to you, which I hope you will not give 
me the mortification to retuse. ‘lI hese enga- 
ging expressions obliged the king of Persia to 
accept the present, for which he returned 
many thanks, both to king Saleh and the 
queen his mother. ; 

A few days after, king Saleh gave the king 
of Persia to understand that the queen his 
mother, the princesses, his relations, and hime 
self could have no greater pleasure than to 
spend their whole lives at his court ; but that 
having been absent from their own kingdom 
for some time, where their presence was ab- 
solutely necessary, they begged of bim nat to 
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take it ill, if they took leave of him and queen 
Gulnare. The king of Persia assured them 
he was very sorry that it was not in his power 


to come and viait them in their dominions; 
but added, As I am verily persuaded you will 
not forget queen Gulnare, but come and sec 
her now and then, I hope J shall have the ho- 
nour to kiss your hands again many times be- 
fore I die. 

Many tcars were shed on both sides upon 
their separation. King Saleh departed first ; 
but the queen his mother, and the princesses 
his relations, were fain to force themsclves, 
in a manner, from the embraces of queen 
Gulnare, who could not prevail with herself 
to let them go. This royal company were no 
sooner out of sight, but the king of Persia said 
to queen Gulnare, Madam, I should have 
looked upon that person as one who would 
have imposed on my credulity in the grossest 
menner, that had pretended to palin those 
wonders upon me for true, which I myself 
have been an cye witness of from the time I 
have been honourcd with your illustrious 
family at my court: But I cannot escape con- 
viction of this hind ; und shall remember.it as 
long as I live, and be always ready to bless 
heaven for directing you to me, preferably to 
avy other prince, 

oung prince Beder was brought up and 
educated in the palace, under the care of the 
king and queen of Persia, who both saw him 
grow and increase in beauty, to their great 
satisfaction. He gave them yet greutcr plea- 
surc as he advanced in years, by his continued 
sprightliness, by his agreeable ways in what- 
ever he did, and by the justness and vivacity 
of his wit in whatever he said; and they were 
the more sensible of this satisfaction, by rca- 
son king Saleh his uncle, the queen his grand- 
mother, and the princesses his relations, came 
froin time to time to take part of it. 

He was easily taught to ‘read and write, 
and was instructed with the same facility in 
all the scicnces that became a prince of his 
rank. 

When he arrived at fifteen, he acquitted 
himself of all his excrcises with infinitely bet- 
ter address, and good gracc, than any of his 
masters: He was withal very wise and pru- 
dent. The hing, who had almost from his 
cradle discovered in him virtues so necessary 
for a monarch, and who moreover began to 

erceive the infirmities of old age coming upon 
Fimeelf would not stay till death gave him the 
possessiun of his throne, but purposed to re- 
sign it to him immediately. He had no great 
ditticulty to make his council consent to it; 
and the people heard this resolution with so 
much the more joy, as they conceived prince 
Beder worthy to govern them. In a word, as 
the king had. not for a long time appeared in 
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public, they had all the opportunity m the 
world to checcve he had not that disdginful, 
proud, and crabbed air, which moat princes, 
who look upon ali below them with scorn and 
contempt, have. They saw, on the contrary, 
he treated all mankind with that goodness 
which invited them to him, that he 
heard favourably all who had any thing to say 
to him ; that he answered every body with a 
"yap paar lbelsd tapered and that 
ie refused nobody any thing that had the least 


of reasonableness. 


pearance 
a he day for the ceremony was appointed, 
when in the midst of the whole assembly, 
which was then more numerous than ordi- 
nary, the king of Persia then ee on his 
throne, came down from it, took the crown 
off his head, put it on that of prince Beder ; 
and having seated him in his p kissed his 
hand, asa token that he resigned his gare 
to him. After which, he ranged himse 
among the crowd of visiers and emirs. 

Hereupon the visicrs, emirs, and other 
principal officers, came iramediately and threw. 
themscilves at the new king’s feet, taking each 
the oath of fidelity, according to their degrees. 
Then the grand visier made a report of divers 
important matters; on which the young king 
gave judgment with that admirable nce 
and sagacity that surprised all the council. 
He next turned out divers governors convict- 
ed of mal-administration, and put others in 
their room; which he did with that wonder- 
ful and just disccrnment as exacted the accla- 
mations of every body, which were so much 
the more honourable, as flattery had no share 
inthem. He at length left the council, ac- 
companied by the late king his father, and 
went to wait on his mother queen Gulnare, at 
her apartment. The quecn no sooner saw 
him coming with the crown upon his head, 
but she ran to embrace him with a great deal 
of tenderness, wishing him along and prospe» 
rous reign. 

The first year of his reign, king Beder ace 
quitted himself of all his royal functions with 
great assiduity. Above all, he took care to 
instruct himselfin affairs of state, and all that 
might any way contribute towards the happi- 
ness of his people. Next year, having left 
the administration to his council, under the 
direction of the old king his father, he went 
out of his capital city, under pretence of di« 
verting himself with hunting; but his.real in- 
tention was to visit all the provinces of his 
kingdom, that he might reform all abuses 
there, establish good order and discipline every 
where, and deprive all ill-minded princes, his 
neighbours, of any opportunities of attempt. 
ing any thing against the security and tran- 
quillity of his subjects, by appara and shew~ 
ing himself seasonably on his frontiers. 
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No Jess than a whole year sufficed this 
ing to put in practice a purpose so 
- y of him. acon after his return, the old 
king his father fell so dangerously ill, that he 
knew at first he should never recover: He 
waited for his last moment with great tran- 
quillity, and his only care was to recommend 
to the ministers and other lorde of his son’s 
court to persist in she fidelity they had sworn 
to him; insomuch that there was not one but 
willingly renewed his oath as freely as at first. 
He died at length to the great grief of king 
Beder and queen Gulnare, who caused his 
corpse to be carried to a stately mausoleum, 
worthy of his rank and dignity. 

When the funeral obseguies were ended, 
king Beder found no difficulty to comply with 
that ancient custom in Persia to mourn for 
the dead a whole month, and not to be scen 
by any body during all that time. He had 
mourned the death of his father his whole 
life, had he hearkened to his excessive ufftic- 
tion, and had it been permitted to so great a 
prince as he was, to amuse himself after that 
manner. During this interval, the queen, 
mother to qucen Gulnare, and hing Salch, 
together with the princesses thcir relations, 
arrived at the Persian court, and shared in 
creat part of their affliction, before they pro- 
posed any consolation. 

Though the month was expired, the king 
could not prevail on hinsclf to give admit- 
tance to the grand visier and the other lords 
of his court, who all besought him to lay aside 
his mourning habit, to shew himself to his 
subjects, and take upon him the adininistra- 
tion of affairs as before, 

He shewed so great unwillingness to their 
request, that the grand visicr took upon him 
to speak in the following manner: Sir, it 
coat be needless to represent to your ma- 
jesty that it belongs only to women to per- 
sist in a perpetual mourning. We doubt not 
but you are sufficiently convinced of that, 
and that it is not your intention to follow 
their example. Neither our tears nor your’s 
are capable of restoring life to the good king 
your father, though we should lament ali our 
days. He has undergone the common fate 
of all men, which nobody can resist. Yet we 
cannot say absolutely that he is dead, since 
we sce him reviving in the person of your sa- 
cred majesty. He did not himself doubt, 
when he was dying, but he should revive in 
you, and to your inajesty it belongs to shew 
that he was not deceved. 

King Beder could no longer oppose such 

ressing instances. He laid aside his mourn- 
ing habit that very moment, and after he had 
resumed the royal ornaments he began to pro- 
vide for the necessities of his subjects with the 
same assiduity as before his father’s death. 
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He acquitted himself with universal approba- 
tion ; and, as he was exact in maintaining his 
predecessor’s ordinances, th -perccie 
ved no alteration in their sove¥eign. 

King Saleh who was returned to his domi- 
nions in the sea, with the queen his mother, 
and the princesses, no sooner saw that king 
Beder had resumed the government, but he 
came alone to visit him; and king Beder and 

ueen Gulnare were overjoved to see him. 

ne day, as they rose from table, they fell to 
discoursing of several matters: King Saleh 
fell insensibly on the praises of the king his 
nephew, and the queen his sister, how glad 
he was to see him govern so prudently, which 
had acquired him so great reputation, not 
only among his neighbours, but more remote 
eee King Beder, who could not bear to 

car himself so well spoken of, and not being 
willing to interrupt the king his uncle, through 
good imanners, turned on one side, and seein- 
ed to be asleep, leaning his head against a 
cushion that was behind him. 

From these commendations, which regard 
ed only the wonderful conduct and surprising 
wit of king Beder, king Saleh came to speak 
of the perfections of his body, which he ex- 
tolled after a mighty rate, as having nothing 
equal to them, either upon the earth, or the 
kingdoms under the waters, which he was 
well acquainted with. 

Sister, said he in an ecstacy, so beautiful 
as he is, and of such excellent endowments, 
I wonder you have not thought of marrying 
him ere this: If I mistake not, he is at pre- 
sent in his twenticth year; and at that age no 
prince ought to be suffered to be without a 
wife. I will think of a match for him inyself, 
siuce you will not, and marry him to some 
princess of our lower world, that may be wor- 
thy of hin. 

Brother, rcplied queen Gulnare, you call 
to my remembrance a thing, 1 must own, I 
have never thought of to this very moment. 
As he never discovered any inclination for 
marriage, I never thouglit of mentioning it to 
him; and Iam glad you have now spoke of 
it to me. I like your proposing one of your 
princesses; and I desire you to name one who 
may be beautiful and weil accomplished, that 
the king my son may be obliged to love her. 

I know one that will be proper, replied 
king Saleh, softly ; but before I will tell you 
who she is, let us see if the king my nephew 
sleeps or not, and I will tell you afterwards 
why it is necessary we should take that pre- 
caution. Queen Gulnare then looked upor 
her son, and thought she had no reason to 
doubt but he was profoundly asleep, (king 
Beder nevertheless, very far from sleeping, 
redoubled his attention, as being unwilling to 
loge any thing the king his uncle said upon 
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that subject.) There is no necessity for your 
speaking so low, said the queen to the king 
her brother in’ may speak out with ail 
freedom, witOut fear of being heard. 

It is by no means proper, rephed hing Sa- 
Ich, that the king my nephew should as yet 
have any knowledge of what I am going to 
Suy. Love, you know, sometimes enters the 
ear, and it is not necessary he should love this 
ludy TI am about to naine, after that sort; in 
short, I sec many dithculties to surmount in 
this case, not on the lady’s part, as I hope, 
but on that of her father. 1 need only men- 
tion to you the princess Giauhara, * and the 
king of Samandal. 

How, brother, replied queen Gulnare, is 
not the princess Giauhura yet married? I re- 
meniber to have seen her a little before J left 
your palace; she was then about eightcen 
months old, and surprisingly beautiful, and 
mupt needs be the wonder of the world, if her 
charms have increased equal with her cars. 
The few years she is older than the king my 
60n, Ought not to hinder our doing our utmost 
to brins the match about. Let me know but 
the difficulties that are to be surmounted, and 
1 will warrant we will do well enough. 

Sister, replicd hing Saleh, the greatest dif- 
ficulty is, that the hing of Samandal is insup- 
vortably vain, looking upon all others as his 
inferiors 2 It is not likely we shall easily get 
hin to enter into this alliance. For my part, 
I will go to him in person, and demand the 
princess his daughter of him; and in case he 
refuses her, will address ourselves elsewhere, 
where we shall be like to be more favourably 
heard. For this reason, as you may perceive, 
added he, it is not proper for the king my 
nephew to know any thing of our design, lest 
he should fall in love with the princess Giau- 
hara, and we afterwards not be uble to obtain 
her for him. They discoursed a little longer 
upon this point, and before they parted, agreed 
that hing Saleh should forthwith return to 
his own doimmions, and demand the princess 
Guauhara of the hing of Samandal, her father, 
for the King of Persia, his nephew. 

This done, queen Gulnare and king Saleh, 
who verily believed hing Beder asleep, agreed 
to wake him; and he dissembled the matter 
so well, that he seemed to wake from a pro- 
found sleep. He had nevertheless heard every 
word they said ; and the character they gave 
ef the princess Giauhara had inflamed his 
heart with an unknown passion. He had con- 
ceived so {bright aa idea of her beauty, that 
he could not sleep a wink all night, but re- 
mained under continual mquietudes. 

Next day hing Saleh would needs take leave 
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of queen Gulnare, and the king his nephew. 
The young hing, who knew the king his un- 
cle would not have departed so soon, but to 

o and promote his happiness, blushed when 
fre heard him mention his departure. His 
passion was become so violent, it would not 
suffer him to wait so Jong for the sight of his 
mistress as would suffice to accomplish the 
marriage. He more than once resolved to 
desire his uncle to bring her away with him ; 
but as he did not care to let the queen his 
mother understand he knew any thing of what 
had passed, he desired him aly to stay with 
him a day or two, that they might hunt to- 
gether, intending to make use of that occasion 
to discover his mind to him. 

The day for hunting was set, and king Be- 
der had many opportunities to declare his 
mind to his uncle; but he had not the cou- 
rage so much as once to open his mouth to 
acquaint him with what he designed. 

n the midst of the chace, when not onl 
king Saleh, but all his attendants, had left 
him, he alighted near a spring; and having 
tied his horse to a tree that afforded a very 
plentiful shade, as did several others along 
the banks of the rivulet, he laid himself down 
on the grass, and gave a free course to his 
tears, which issued forth in great abundance, 
accompanied with many sobs and sighs. He 
remained in this condition, overwhelmed with 
thought, and not speaking so much as one 
word. King Salch, in the mean time, mis- 
sing the king his nephew, and not meeting 
with any one who could tell tidings of him, 
began to be much concerned to know what 
was become of him. He therefore left his 
company to go in search of him, and at length 
perceived him at a distance, He had obser- 
ved the day beforc, and even more evidently 
that day, that he was not so merry as be used 
to be, that he was more pensive than ordinary, 
and that if he was asked a question, he either 
answered not at all, or nothing to the purpose; 
but he never so much as in the least suspect- - 
ed the cause of all this alteration, till he saw 
him lying in that disconsolate posture ; when 
he immediately guessed he had not only heard 
w.lat passed between him and the queen Gul- 
nare, but was become passionately in love. 
He hereupon alighted, at some distance from 
him and having tied his horse to a tree, took 
a compass, and came upon him so softly, that 
he heard him pronounce the following words: 

Adorable princess of the kingdo u of Sa- 
mandal, cried he out, I have no doubt had 
but an imperfect sketch of your incomparable 
heauty, yet I hold you to be preferable to all 
the princesses in the world m charms, and 





* Giauhara, in Arabic, signifies a precious stone. 
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te excel them a3 much as the sun does the 
moon and stars. I would this moment go 
and offer you my heart, if I but knew where 
to find you; it belongs to you, dear princess, 
and nobody shall be the possessor of it but 
Ou. 
King Saleh would hear no more: he advan- 
ced immediately, and discovered himself to 
king Beder. From what I have understood, 
nephew, said he, you heard that which the 

ucen-your mother and I discoursed the other 
day of the Princess Giauhara It was not our 
intention you should have known any thing, 
and we verily thought you were asleep. My 
dear uncle, replied king Beder, I heard ever 
word vou said, and have sufficiently experi- 
enced the effect you foretold; which it was 
not in your power to prevent. I detained you 
on purpose to acquaint you with my love be- 
fore your departure ; but the confusion I had 
to Ict you know my weakness, if it be any, to 
love so worthy a princess as this scems to be, 
altogether sealed my mouth, 1 beseech you 
then, by the friendship you profess for a 
aie that has the honour to be so nearly al- 
ied to you, that you would pity me, and not 
delay to procure me tlie consent of the king 
of Samandal, that I may marry his daughter, 
the adorable Giauhara, with all speed, unless 
you have a mind to see ime die with love, be- 
fore I have the sight of her. 

These words of the king of Persia troubled 
king Saleh very much; he gave him to un- 
derstand bow dithcult it was to give him the 
satisfaction he desired, and that he could not 
well do it without carrying him along with 
him ; which might be of dangerous conscquen- 
ces, since his presence was so absolutely ne- 
cessary in his kingdom, that the least absence 
might occasion his subjects to revolt. He 
conjured him therefore to moderate his pas- 
sion till such time as he had put things into 
a better posture, assuring him he would use 
his utmost diligence to content him; and 
when he had brought matters to bear, he 
would come to acquaint him. But these rea- 
sons werc not sufficient to satisfy the king of 
Persia. Crucl uncle, said he, 1 find you do 
not Jove me so much as you pretended, and 
that you had rather see me die than grant 
the first request that ever I made you. 

I am ready to convince your majesty, re- 
plied king Saleh, that I would do any thing 
to serve you in reason; but as for carrying 
you along with me, I cannot do that till I have 
spoken to the queen your mother. What 
woud she say if [ should do this? if she 
consents, I am ready to do all you would 
have me. You cannot be ignorant, replied 
the king of Persia, that the quecn my mother 
would never willingly part with me; and 
therefore this excuse of your’s does but yet 
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farther convince me of the hardness of your 
heart. If you do really love me, as you 
would have me to believe you do, you must 
return to your kingdom immediately, and 
carry me aleng with you. 

King Saleh, finding himself in a manner 
obliged to yield to his nephew's importunity, 
drew a ring off his finger, which was engray- 
ed with the same inysterious names of God 
that were upon Solomon’s s&al, that had 
wrought so many wonders by their virtue. 
Here, take this ring, said he, put tt upon your 
finger, and fear neither the waters of the sea, 
nor their depth, The hing of Persta took 
the ring, and when he had put it on hus fin- 
ger, hing Saleh said unto him, follow me; 
when at the same time they both mounted 
leisurely up mto the air, and made towards 
the sea, which was not far off, where-into 
they jointly plunged. 

The Sea-king was not long in going to his 
palace with the king of Persia, whom he m.- 
mediately carried to the queen’s apartment, 
and presented hin to her. The king of Per- 
sia kissed the queen his grandmother s hands, 
and she embraced him with great demonstra- 
tions of joy. 1 do not ask you how you do, 
said she to him, I see you are well enough, 
and I am rejoiced at it; but I desire to know 
how my daughter, and your mother, queen 
Gulnare does? Lhe king of Persia took great 
care not to Ict her know he came without her 
consent; and therefore told her the qucen 
his mother was in perfect health, and had en- 
joined him to pay her duty to her. Then 
the queen presented him to the princesses; and 
while he was in conversation with them, she 
left him, and went with king Saleh into a clo- 
set. He there told her how the king of Per- 
sia was fallen in love with the princess Giau- 
hara, upon the bare relation of her beauty, 
and, contrary to his intention, that he had 
brought him along with him, without being 
able to hinder it, and that he was voing to 
concert measures to procure the princess tor 
him in marriage. 

Although king Saleh was, to do him justice, 
perfectly innocent of the king of Persia’s p 's- 
sion, yct the queen could hardly forgive tus 
indiscretion, in mentioning the princess Giau- 
hara before him. Your imprudence is bey ond 
parallel, said she to him: can you think thut 
the king of Samandal, whose character is 5.0 
well known, will have greater consideration 
for you than the inany other kings he has re- 
fused his daughter to, with scorn and con- 
tempt! would you have him send you away 
with the same co:fusion he has done them ? 

Madam, replied king Salch, I have told you 
it was contrary to my mtention that the k:ng 
my nephew heard what I related of the beau- 
ty of the princess Giauhara to the queen my- 
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sister. The fault, if it be one, is alteady 
committed, and we must consider what a vio- 
lent passion he has for this princess, and that 
he will die with grief and affliction if we do 
not speedily obtain her for him, with what- 
ever trouble we are to do it. For my part, I 
shat! omit nothing that may contribute to it, 
since I was, though innocently, the cause of 
the malady ;, I wiil therefore do all that I can 
to remedy if. I hope, madam, you will ap- 
prove of my resolution, to go and wait upon 
the king of Samandal, with a rich present of 
precions stones, and demand the princess his 
daughtcr of him, for the king of Persia, your 
grunuron and my nephew. I have some rea- 
son to believe he will not refuse me, nor ne- 
glect to ally himself with one of the greatest 
potentates of the earth. 

it were to have been wished, replied the 
queen, that we had not been under a neces 
sity of making this demand, since the success 
of our atteinpt is not so certain as we could 
desire; but since my grandson’s quict and 
content totally depend upon it, 1 frecly give 
my consent to it. But above all, I charge you, 
since you sufficiently know the humour of the 
«king of Samandal, that- you take cere to shew 
him due respect, and not in any wise offend 
thim by too presuming a behaviour. 

The queen prepared the present herself, 
‘composing it of diamonds, rubics, emcralls, 
and strings of pearl; all which she put into a 
‘box, very neat, and very rich. Next morn- 
ing, king Saleh took his leave of her majes- 
ty, and the king of Persia, and departed with 
a chosen but small troop of officers, and 
other attendants. He soon arrived at the 
capital and palaceof thekingof Samandal, who 
did not scruple to afford him audience im- 
mediately upon his arrival. He rose from 
his throne as soon as he perceived king Saleh, 
who, being wea tes forget his character for 
some moments, Knowing whom he had to 
deal with, prostrated himself at his feet, wish- 
ing him an accomplishment of whatever he 
desired. The hing of Samandal immediately 
stooped to take him up, and after he had 

aced him by him on his left-hand, he told 
‘him he was welconie, and asked him if there 
was any thing he could do to serve him? 

Sir, answered king Salch, though I should 
have no other motive than that of rendering 
my res to the most potent and most pru- 
dent prince in the world, yet would I endea- 
vour to convince your majesty, though poorly, 
‘how much I honour and adore you. Were 
it possible you could penetrate into my inmost 
soul, you would soon be convinced of the 
great veneration I have had for you, and the 
ardent desire I entettain to pay ‘you my Most 
humbie acknowledgments. Having spoken 


these words, he took the box of jewels from 
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ene of his servants, and having sai it, 

presented it to the king, implering him to ac- 
of it for his sake. 


rince, replied the king of Samandal, I 
hope you do not make me this present with- 
out requiring a proportional benefit from me, 
If there be any thing within thé com of 
nly capacity, you may freely com it, -and 
will do me signal honour in accepting It. 
Speak, and tell me frankly wherein | can serve 


you. 

I must own ingenuously, replied king Saleh, 
I have a boon to ask of aie att but J 
shall take care to ask nething but what is 
within your power to grant. The thing de- 
pends soabsolutely on yourself, that it would 
be to no purpose to require it of any other. 
1 ash it then with all poss‘ble earnestness, and 
I beg of you not to refuse it me. If it be so, 
replied the king of Samandal, you have no- 
thing to do but to acquaint me what it is, and 
you shall sec after what manner I can oblige 
people of desert. 

Sir, then said king Saleh, after the confi- 
dence your majesty bas been pleased to think 
1 have put in your good-will, J will not dissem- 
ble any longer, that I came to beg of you to 
honour our house with your alliance by mar- 
riage, and by that means to fortify the good 
understanding that has always hitherto been 
between our two crowns. 

At these words, the king of Samandal be- 
gan to laugh heartily, falling back in his 
throne against a cushion that supported him ; 
and soon after said, with an injurious and 
scornful air, to king Saleh; King Saleh, I 
have always hitherto thought you were a 
prince of great sense and wisdom; but now I 
find you just the contrary. Tell me, I be- 
secch you, where was your wit or discretion, 
when you formed to yourself so great a chi- 
mera as you have just now proposed to me ? 
Could you conceive a thought only of aspi- 
ring $n marriage to so great & princess as my 
daughtcr ? You ought to have considered bet- 
ter the great distance between us, and not to 
run the risk of losing in a moment the esteem 
I always had for your person. 

King Saleh was extremely nettled at this 
affronting answer, and had much ado to re- 
strain his just resentment: however, he replied 


with aro moderation than could be ex- 
pected; God reward your majesty according 


as you deserve. I beg the honour to inform 
you, I do not demand the princess in mar- 
riage for myself: had I done so, your ma- 
jesty, or the princess, ought to have heen so 
fur from being offended, that you might ra- 
ther have taken it for an honour done to 
both. Your majesty knows well J am e king 
of the sea as well as yourself.; that the kmgs 


my ancestors have no reason to yield in ah- 
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tiquity to any other royal families ; and that 
the Lingdomt I eran them is no less 
ent and flourishing than it has ever been. 
f your majesty had not interrupted me, you 
dad soon understood, that the favour I asked 
of you was not for myself, but for the young 
king of Persia, my nephew, whose power and 
eomgee no less than his personal good qua- 
ities, cannot be unknown to you. Every 
body acknowledges the princess Giauhara to 
be one of the finest ladies under the heavens; 
but it is at the same time acknowledged by 
all, that the young king of Persia, my ne- 
phew, is as acconrplished as any prince, ei- 
ther upon land, or under the water. Thus the 
favour that is asked, being likely to redound 
both to the honour of your majesty and the 
rincess your daughter, you ought not to de- 
a your consent to an alliance so equal, and 
which no doubt will be approved by the ge- 
nerality of people. The princess is worthy 
of the king of Persia, and the king of Persia 
is no less worthy of her. No king or prince 
in the world can deny me this. 

The king of Samandal had not let king 
Saleh go on so long after this rate, had not 
the rage he put him in deprived him of all 
power of speech. He was morcover some 
time longer before he could find his tongue, 
so much was he transported with passion. 
At length, however, he broke out into out- 
rageous and injurious expressions, unworth 
of a king. Dog, says he aloud, dare you talk 
to me after this manner, and so mich as once 
to mention my daughter’s name in my pre- 
sence? Can you think the son of your sister 
Gulnare worthy to come in competition with 
my daughter? Who are you? who was your 
father? who is your sister? and who your 
nephew? Was not his father a dog, and a 
son of a dog, like thee? Guards, seize the 
insolent wretch, and immediatcly cut off his 
head. 

The few officers that were about the king 
of Samandal were immediately going to obey 
his orders, when king Saleh, who was in the 
flower of his age, nimble and vigorous, got 
from them before they could draw their 
sabres; and, having reached the palace gate, 
he there found a thousand men of his rela- 
tions and friends, well armed and equipped, 
who were but just arrived. The queen his 
mother having considered the small number 
ef attendants he took with him, and more- 
over foreseeing the bad reception he would 
probably have from the king of Samandal, 
she had sent these troops to protect and de< 
fend him, in case of danger. Those of his 
relations who were at the head of his troop 
immediately saw how seasonably they were 
arrived, when they beheld him and his com- 
panions come runing in great disorder, and 
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a small number of officers at their heels in 
pursuit of them. My lord, cried out his 
friends, at the moment he joined them, what 
is the matter? We are ready to revenge 
you; you need only command us. 

King Saleh related his case to them in as 
few words as he could; and afterwards put- 
ting himself at the head of a large troop, he, 
whilst some seized on the gates, re-entered 
the palace as before. The few officers and 
guards who had pursued hin being soon dis- 
persed, he re-entered the king of Sameandal’s 
apartment, who, being abandoned by his at- 
tcndants, was soon seized. King Saleh left 
sufficient guards to secure his person, and 
then went from apartment to apartment, to 
search after the princess Giauhara. But that 
princess, on the first noise of this alarm, had, 
together with her women, flung herself on 
the surface of the sca, and escaped to a de- 
sert island. 

zis matters passed thus in the palace of the 
kine of Samandal, those of king Saleh’s attend- 
ants, who had fled at the first menaces of the 
hing, put the queen his mother into a terrible 
consternation, upon relating the danger her 
son was in. King Beder, who was by at that 
time, was the more concerned, in that he 
looked upon himself as the principal author 
of all the mischief that might ensue: there- 
fore, not caring to abide the queen’s presence 
any longer, he, whilst she was giving the ne- 
cessary orders at that conjuncture, darted 
himself upwards from the bottom of the sea ; 
and not knowing how to find his way to the 
kingdom of Persia, he happened to light on 
the seme island where the princess Giauhara 
had saved herself. 

The prince, not a little disturbed in mind, 
went and scated himself under the shade of 
a large tree, surrounded with divers others. 
Whilst he was endeavouring to recover his 
temper, he heard one that talked, but was 
too far off to understand what was said. He 
arose, and advanced softly towards the place 
whence the sound came, where, among the 
branches, he perceived a beauty that dazzled 
hin. Doubtless, said he within himself, stop- 
ping, and considering her with great atten- 
tion, this must be the princess Giauhara, 
whom fear has obliged to abandon her fa- 
ther’s palace ; or, if it be not, she is, at least, 
ene that no less deserves my love and adie 
ration. This said, he moved forward, and 
discovering himself, approached the princess 
with a pro’ound reverence. Madam, said he, 
I can never sufficiently thank heaven for the 
favour it has done me, in regaling my eyes 
this day with so glorious a sight. A greater 
blessing could not be conferred on me than 
this opportunity to offer you my most humble 
beseech you, therefore, madam, 
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to t them, it being impossible that a 
lady andey such solitary circumstances should 
not want assistance. 

True, my lord, replied Giauhara, very sor- 
faidioe'h it is not a little extraordinary for a 
lady of my quality to be found in this condi- 
tion. I am a princess, daughter of the king 
of Samandal, and my name is Giauhara. 

I was at case in my father’s palace, and m 
apartment, I all of a sudden heard a dread- 
ful noise: news was immediately brought 
me, that king Saleh, I know not for what 
reason, had fired the palace, seized upon the 
king iy father, and murdered all the guards 
that made any resistance. I had only time 
to save myself, and escape hither from his 
violence, 

At these words of the princess, king Beder 
began to be concerned that he had quitted 
his grandmother so hastily, without staying 
to hear from her the news that had been 
brought her; but he was, on the other hand, 
overjoyed to find that the king his uncle had 
rendered himself master of the king of Sa- 
mandal’s person, not doubting but he would 
consent to give up the princess for his liber- 
ty. Adorable princess, continued he, your 
concern 18 most just; but it is easy to put an 
end both to that and your father’s captivity. 
You will agree with me, when I shall tell 
you that I am Beder, king of Persia, and king 
Saleh is my uncle. I assure you, madam, he 
has no design to scize upon the king your fa- 
ther’s dominions: his only intent is, to ob- 
tain of him that I may have the honour to be 
received for his son-in-law. I had already 
given my heart to you, upon the bare rela- 
tion of your charming beauty ; and now, very 
far from repenting of what I have done, I 
beg of you to accept it, and to be assured 
that I will love you as long as I live. I dare 
flatter myself you will not refuse this favour, 
but be ready to acknowledge, that a king that 
quitted his dominions purely on your account 
deserves some favour. Permit then, beaute- 
ous princess, that I may have the honour to 
go and present you to the king my uncle ; 
and the king your father shall no sooner have 
consented to our marriage, but king Saleh 
will leave him sovereign of his dominions as 
before. 

This declaration of king Beder had not all 
the success he could have desired. It is true 
the princess no sooner saw his person, and 
the eee mien wherewith he accosted her, 
but she had some kindness for him ; but when 
she came to understand from his own mouth 
that he had been the occasion of all the ill 
treatment her father had undergone, of the 
grief and fright she had endured, and 
cially the necessity she was reduced to in fly- 
ing her country, to save her life, she looked 
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upon him with that horror, that she consider~ 
ed him rather as an enemy than a friend, 
with whom she resolved to have no manner 
of converse. Moreover, whatever inclina- 
tion she might by any means be thought to 
have, in regard to this marriage, she deter- 
mined never to yield to it, in consideration, 
that one of the reasons her father might have 
against this match might be, that king Beder 
was son of a king of the earth; and there- 
fore she proposed to obey her father, especi- 
ally in that particular. 

She nevertheless resolved to let king Be- 
der know nothing of her resentment, and on- 
ly sought an occasion to deliver herself dex- 
terously out of his hands, seeming, in the 
mean time, to have a great kindness for him. 
Are you then, said she, with all possible civi- 
lity, son of the queen Gulnare, so famous for 
her wit and beauty? I am highly me of it, 
and moreover rejoice that you are the son of 
so worthy a mother. The king my father 
was much in the wrong for so strongly op- 
posing our conjunction: he could no sooner 

ave seen you but must have consented to 
have made us both happy. Saying these 
words, she reached forth her hand to him as 
a token of friendship. 

King Beder, believing himself arrived at 
the very pinnacle of happiness, held forth his 
hand, and was stooping to take that of the 
princess to kiss it, when she, pushing him 
back, and spitting at him, said, Wretch, quit 
that form of a man, and take one of a white 
bird, with a red bill and feet. Upon her pro- 
nouncing these words, king Beder was im- 
mediately changed into a bird of that sort, 
to his great surprise and astonishment. Take 
him now, said she to one of her women, and 
carry him to the Desart Island. This island 
was only one frightful rock, where there was 
not a drop of water to be had. 

The waiting-woman took the bird, and, in 
executing the princess’s orders, had compas- 
sion on king Beder’s destiny. It would be 
great pity, said she to herself, to let a prince, 
so worthy to live, die of hunger and thirst. 
The princess will, it may be, repent of what 
she has ordered, when she comes again to 
herself: it were better that I carried him to 
a place where he may die a natural death. 
She then carried him to a well-frequented 
island, and left him on a charming plain, 
planted with all sorts of fruit-trees, and wa- 
tered by divers rivulets. 

Let us now return to king Saleh, who, af- 
ter he had sought a good while for the prin- 
cess Giauhara, and ordered others to seek 
for her, to no purpose, caused the king of 
Samandal to be shut up in his palace, under 
a good guard; and, having given the neces- 
sary orders for governing the kingdom in his 
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absence, he returned to give the queen his 
mother an account of what he had done. 
The first thing he asked, upon his arrival, 
was, Where was the king his nephew ? and 
he was answered, to his great surprise and 
astonishment, that he disappeared soon after 
he left him. News being brought me, said 
the queen, of the danger you was in at the 
palace of the king of Samandal, while I was 
giving orders to send troops for you to re- 
venge yourself, he disappeared. He must 
necessarily have been frightened at the hear- 
ing of your being in so great danger, and did 
not think himself in sufficient security with 
us, , 

This news excecdingly afflicted king Sa- 
leh, who now repented of his being so easily 
wrought upon by king Beder, as to carry hin 
away with him without his mother’s consent. 
He sent every where after him ; but whatever 
diligence was used, he could hear no news of 
him ; and instead of the joy he conceived at 
having carried on the marnage so far, which 
he looked upon as his own work, he felt a 
grief for this accident that was mortifying to 
him. While he was under suspence about 
his nephew, he left his kingdom to the ad- 
ministration of his mother, and went and go- 
verned that of the king of Samandal, whom 
he continued to keep with great vigilance, 
though with all due respect to his own cha- 
racter. 

The same day that king Saleh returned to 
the kingdom of Samandal, queen Gulnare, mo- 
ther to king Beder, arrived at the court of 
the queen her mother. The princess was not 
at all surprised to find her son did not return 
the same day he set out ; because it was com- 
mon for him to go farther than he proposed, 
in the heat of the chace: but when she saw 
he neither returned the next day, nor the day 
after that, she began to be alarmed, as may 
easily be imagined, from the kindness she 
professed for him. This alarm was consider- 
ably augmented, when the officers who had 
accompanied the king, and were retired, af- 
ter they had for a long time sought in vain, 
both for him and his uncle, came and told 
her majesty they must of necessity have come 
to some harm, since, whatever diligence they 
had used, they could hear no tidings of them. 
Their horses, indeed, they had found ; but as 
for their persons, they knew not where to 
look for them. The queen hearing this, dis- 
sembled, and concealed her affliction, bidding 
the officers go and search once more, with 
their utmost diligence; but in the mean time, 
saying nothing to any body, she went and 
plunged into the sea, to satisfy herself in th2 
suspicion she had that king Saleh must have 
garried away his nephew along with him. 

This great queen would have beep the more. 
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affectionately received by the queen her mo- 
ther, had she not, upon first sight of her 
guessed the occasion of her coming. Dauch. 
ter, said she, I plainly perceive you are not 
come hither to visit me; you come only to 
enquire after the king your son; and I'can 
only tell you such news of him as will aug- 
ment both your grief and mine. I must con- 
fess, I no sooner saw him arrive in your ter 
ritories, but I greatly rejoiced: yet, when I 
came to understand he had come away with- 
out your knowledge, I began to partake with 
rou in the concern you must needs have at 
it. Then she related to her with what zeal 
king Salch went to demand the princess Gi- 
auhara in marriage for king Beder, and what 
happened upon it, till such time as her soa 
disappeared. [have sent diligently after him, 
added she ; and the king my son, who is just 
gone to govern the kingdom of Samandal, 
has done all that lay in his power, on his 
part. All our endeavours have hitherto prov- 
ed unsuccessful; but we hope nevertheless 
to see him again, perhaps when we least cx- 
pect it, 

Comfortless queen Gulnare was not satise 
fied with this hope: she looked upon the 
king her dear son as lost ; and she lamented 
him gricvously, Isying all the blame upon the 
king his uncle. ‘The queen her mother made 
her to consider the necessity there was of her 
not yiclding too much to her grief. The king 
your brother, said she, ought not, it is true, 
to have talked to you so inconsiderately about 
that marriage, nor ever have consented te 
carry away the king your son, without your 
pues : yet, since it 14 not certain that the 

ing of Persia is absolutely lost, you ought to 
neglect nothing tu preserve his kingdom for 
him. Lose then no more time; but return 
to your capital: your presence there will be 
necessary ; and it will not be hard for you te 
preserve the public peace, by causing it to be 
published that the king of Persia was gonc te 
visit his grandmother. 

This reason was sufficient to oblige queen 
Gulnare to submit to it. She taok leave of 
the queen her mother, and was got back te 
the palace of her capital of Persia before she 
had been missed. She dispatched immedi- 
ately persons to recal the officers she had 
sent after the king, and to tell them she 
knew where his majesty was, and that they 
should soon see him again. She also caused 
the same report to be spread throughout the 
city, and governed, in concert with the prime 
minister and council, with the same tranquil- 
lity as if the king had been present. 

To return to king Beder, whom the prin- 
cess Giauhara’s waiting-woman had carried 
and left in the island bcfore mentioned. That 
monarch was not a little surprised, when he 
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found himeelf alone, and under the form of 
a bird. He esteemed himself more unhappy, 
an that he knew not where he was, nor in 
what part of the world the kingdom of Persia 
fay. But if he had known, and sofficiently 
knew the force of his wings to traverse so 
vast charg regions, what could he have gain- 
ed by it, but the mortification to continue 
eti in the same ill plight, not to be account- 
@d so much as a man, in the lieu of being 
acknowledged for hing of Persin? He was 
then in a manner constrained to remain 
where he was, and live upon such nourish- 
ment as birds of his kind were wont to have. 

A. few days after, a peasant, who was skill- 
ed in taking birds with nets, chanced to come 
to the place where he was; when, perceiving 
this fine bird, the like of which he had never 
geen, though he had used that sport for a 

ong while, began greatly to rejoice. He em- 

ape all his art to become master of him ; 
and at length used such propcr methods, that 
be took him. Ovcrjoyed at so great a prize, 
which he looked upon to be of more worth 
than all the other birds he commonly took, 
by reason of its being so great a rarity. he 
shut it up in a cage, and carricd it to the city. 
As soon as he was come into the market, a 
citizen stopped him, and asked him how much 
he would have for that bird ? 

Inetead of answering, the peasant demand- 
ed of the citizen what he would do with him 
in case he should buy him? What wouldst 
thou have me do with him, answered the 
citizen, but roast and eT him? Very well, 

lied the peasant; and so I suppose you 
would think me very well paid if you should 
give me the smallest piece of moncy for him: 
but know, I set a much greater valuc upon 
him ; and you should not have him for a large 
piece of gold. Although I am pretty well ad- 
vanced in years, I never saw such a bird in 
my life. I intend to make a present to the 
king of him ; and sure he will know the worth 
of him better than you. 

Without staying any longer in the market, 
the peasant went directly to the court, and 
placed himself exactly before the king’s apart- 
ment. His majesty being at a window where 
he could see afl that passed in the base-court, 
at length cast his cycs on this beautitul bird ; 
and being charincd with the sight of it, he 
immediately sent the commander of his eu- 
vuchs to buy it for him. The officer going 
to the t, demanded of him how much 
he w have for that bird? If it be for his 

ty, answered the peasant, I humbly 
of him to accept it of me as a present, and 
desire you to carry it to him. Hereupon the 
officer took the birds and brought it to the 
king, who found it so great a rarity, that he 
ordered the same officer to take ten pieces of 
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gold, and carry them to the peasant, who de- 
ati very well satisfied with the market he 

made. The hing ordered the bird to be 
put into a magnificent cage, and gave it corn 
and water in rich vesscls. 

His majesty being then ready to mount on 
horseback, had not time to consider the bird, 
therefore had it brought to him as soon as 
he came back. The officer brought the cage; 
and the king, that he might the better view 
the bird, took it out himself, and perched it 
upon his hand. Lookmg earnestly upon it, 
he demanded of the officer if he had seen it 
eat? Sir, replied the officer, your majes 
may observe hus eating: the drawer is still 
full; and I believe he has hardly touched any 
of his meat. at least IF did not sce him. ‘Then 
the king ordered him meat of divers sorts, 
that he mieht take what he liked best. 

‘The table being spread, (for dinner hap- 
pened to be served up just as the hing had 
given these orders), and the plates being 
placed, the bird Ieaped off the hing’s hand, 
and clapping his wines, flew upon the table, 
where he began to peck the bread and victu- 
nls after an extraordinary rate. The king 
secing this, was so surprised at it, that he 
immediately sent for the queen, to come and 
see this miracle. The person that was sent 
related the matter to her majesty, and she 
came forthwith; but she no sooner saw the 
bird, but she covered her face with her veil, 
and would have retired. The king, admiring 
her proceedings, in that there were none but 
the eunuchs of the chamber, and the women 
that waited on her, asked the reason of it. 

Sir, answered the queen, your majesty will 
no longer admire at my proceeding, when 
you come to Know that this bird, which you 
take to be such, is no bird, but a man. Ma- 
dam, said the king, more astonished than be- 
fore, you are pleased to banter me, I sup- 
pose; but you shall never persuade me that 
a bird can be a man. Sir, replied the queen, 
fur be it from me to banter your majesty ; 

et nothing is more certain than what I have 
iad the honour to tell you. 

I can assure your majesty it is the king of 
Persin, named Beder, son of the cclebrated 
Gulnare, princess of one of the largest kings 
doms of the sea, nephew of Salch, king of 
that kingdom, and grand-child of queen Fa- 
rasche, mother of Gulnare and Saleh; and it 
was the princess Giauhara, daughter of the 
king of Samandal, who thus metamorphosed 
him into a bird. Moreover, that the king 
might no longer doubt of what she affirmed, 
she told him the whole story, as how, and for 
what reason, the princess Giauhara had thus 
revenged herself for the ill treatrnent which 
king Saleh had used towards the king of Sa- 
mandal, her father. 
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The king had the less difficulty to believe 
this assertion of the queen’s, in that he knew 
her to be a ekilfal sorceress, perhaps one of 
the greatest in the world. And as she knew 
every thing which passed in it, he was always 
timely informed of the designs of the kings 
his neighbours against him, and se prevented 
them. His majesty had compassiun on the 
king of Persia, and therefore earnestly be- 
sought his queen to break the inchantiment, 
that he might return to his own form. 

The queen consented to it with great wil- 
lingness. Sir, said she to the hing, be pleas- 
ed to take the bird into your closet, and I will 
shew you a thing worthy of the consideration 
you have for him. The bird, which had ne- 
ver minded eating, by reason of his attentive- 
ness to what the hing and queen said, would 
not give his majesty the trouble to take him, 
but hopped into the closet before hm; and 
the queen came in soon after, with a pot full 
of water in her hand. She mumbled over the 
pot some words, unknown to the king, till 
such time as the water began to boil; when 
she took some of it in her hand, and sprink- 
ling a little upon the bird, said, ‘ By virtue 
of these holy and mysterious words I am go- 
ing to pronounce, und in the name of the 
Creator both of heaven and earth, who raises 
the dead, and maintains the universe in its 
distinct state, quit that form of a bird, and 
re-assume that form which thou reccivedst 
from thy Creator. 

The words were scarce out of the qucen’s 
mouth, but, instead of a bird, the king saw 
a young prince of good shape, air and mien. 
King Beder immediately fell on his knees, and 
thanked God for the mercy that had been be- 
stowed upon him. Then he took the king’s 
hand, who helped him up, and kissed it as a 
tohen of his acknowledgment, but the king 
embraced him with a great deal of joy, and 
testified to him the grcat satisfaction he had 
to sce him. He would then have paid his 
acknowledgments to the queen, but she was 
already retired to her apartment. The king 
made him sit at the table with him, and after 
supper was over, he prayed him to relate to 
him how the princess Giauhara had had the 
inhumanity to transform him into a bird, so 
agreeable and amiable a prince as he was; 
and the king of Persia immediately applied 
himself to satisfy him. When he had done, 
the hing, disdaiming the proceeding of the 
princess, could not hilp blaming her. It was 
commendable, said he, in the princess of Sa- 
mandal, not to be insensible of the king her 
father’s ill treatment; but to carry her ven- 
geance so far, and especially against one that 
was not culpable, was by no means to be ex- 

‘cused, and she will never be able to justify 
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herself. But let us have done with this dis- 
course, and tell me, I beseech you, in what 
I can farther serve you. 

Sir, answered king Beder, my obligation to 
your majesty has been so great, that I ought 
to remain with you all my life-time to testify 
my acknowledgments : but since your majes- 
ty has set no limits to your gencrosity, I hum- 
bly entreat you to grant me one of your ships 
to transport me to Persia, where I fear my 
absence, which has been but too long, may 
have occasioned some disorder; and more- 
over, that the qucen my mother, from whom 
I concealed my departure, may be dead of 
grief, under the uncertainty she must necds 
be of my life or of my death. 

The king granted what he desired with all 
the guod-will imaginable, and immediately 
gave orders for equipping one of his largest 
ships, and best sailors, in all his numerous 
ficet. The ship was soon furnished with all 
its complement of men, provisions and ammue 
nition; and as soon as the wind became fair, 
king Beder embarked, after having taken 
leave of the king, and thanked him for all his 
favours. 

The ship sailed before the wind for ten days 
together, which made it actvance considerably, 
The eleventh day the wind changed, and be- 
coming very violent, there followed a furious 
tempest. The ship was not only driven out 
of its course, but so grievously agitated, that 
all its masts were brought by the board: And 
driving along at the pleasure of the wind, it at 
ba struck against a rock and bulged. 

‘he greatest part of the people were drown- 
ed, though some few were saved by swimming, 
and others by getting on pieces of the wreck. 
King Beder was onc of the last; when, after 
having been tossed about tor some time under 
great uncertainty of his fate, he at length 
iid himself near the shore, and not far 
rom a city that seemed large.—He used his 
utmost endeavours to reach the land, and was 
at length so fortunate, to come so near as to 
be able to touch the ground with his feet. 
lie then immediately abandoned his piece of 
wood which had been of so great service to 
him ; but when he came pretty near the shore 
he was greatly surprised to sce horses, camels, 
mules, asses, oxen, cows, bulls, and other ani-« 
inals, crowding towards the shore, and put- 
ting themsclves in a posture to op his 
landing. He had all the difficulty in the world 
to conquer their obstinacy, and force his way ; 
but at length he did it, which, when done, he 
sheltered himself among the rocks, till such 
time as he had recovered his breath, and dried 
his cloaths in the sun. 

When the prince advanced to enter the city, 
he met with the same opposition from these 
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animals, who seemed to intend to make him 
forego his design, and give hiin to understand 
it was dangerous to proceed. 

King Beder, however, got into the city 
goun after, and saw muny fair and spacious 
etreets, but was surprised to find never a man 
there. This made him think it was not with- 
out a cause that so many animals had oppo- 
wed his passaye. Going forward, nevertheless, 
he observed divers shops open, which gave 
hun reasun to believe the place was not desti- 
tute of inhabitants, as he mmagimed. He ap- 
proached one of these shops, where several 
sorts of fruits were exposed to sale, and salu- 
ted very courteously an old man that was sit- 
ting there. 

The old man, who was busy about some- 
thing, suddenly lifted up his head, and see- 
ing a youth that shewed some grandeur in his 
gir, started, and asked him whence he came ? 
and what business had brought him hither ? 
King Beder satisfied hun in a few words; and 
the old man farther asked him, If he had met 
any body on the road? You are the first per- 
gon J bave seen, answered the king; and I 
cannot comprehend how so fine and large a 
city comes to be without inhabitants. Come 
in, sir, stay no longer on the threshold, re- 
plied the old man, or peradventure some mis- 
durtune may happen to you. I will satisfy 
your curiosity at leisure, and give you a rea- 
son why it is necessary you should take this 
precaution. 

King Beder would not be bid twice: He en- 
tered the shop, and sat himself down by the 
old man. ‘The old man, who had Icarned from 
his an account of lus misfortunes, knew he 
must needs want nourishment, therefore im- 
inediately presented him with what was ne- 
cessary to recover his spirits; and, although 
king Beder was very earnest to know why he 
gave him that precaution before he entered the 
shop, he would nevertheless not be prevailed 
upon to tell him any thing till he had done 
eating, for fear the sad things he had to re- 
late might baulh his appetite. In a word, 
when he found he cat no longer, he said to 
him, You have great reason to thank God you 
got hither without any ill accident. Alas! 
why? replied king Beder, very much surpri- 
sed and alarmed. 

Because, answered he, this city is the city 
of enchantments, and governed not by a 
king, but a queen, who is not only one of the 
dinest women of her sex, but likewise a dan- 
gerous sorceress, You will be convinced of 
this, added he, when you come to know that 
these horses, ntules, and other animals that 
you have seen, are so many men like you and 
me, whom she has transformed by her diaboli- 
cal art. And for young men like you only, 
that come to enter jnto the city, she has hi- 
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red servants to stop, and bring them, either by 
good-will or force, before her. She receives 
them with all the seeming civility in the world : 
She caresses them, she treats and lodges then: 
magnificently, and gives them so many reasons 
to believe that she loves them, that they think 
they cannot be mistaken. But she does not 
suffer them to enjoy long their happiness. 
Not one of them but she has transformed in- 
to some animal or bird, within the space of 
forty days. You told me those animals pre- 
sented themselves to Oppose your landing, and 
hinder your entering the city ; and I must now 
tell you they were your friends, and what 
they did, was to make you comprehend the 
danger you were going to expose yourself to. 

This account afflicted exceedingly the 
young king of Persia. Alas! cried he out 
aloud, to what extremities has my ill fortune 
reduced me! J am hardly freed from one en- 
chantinent, which I look back upon with hore 
ror, but I incur another much more terrible 
tome. This gave him occasion to relate hie 
story to the old man much more at length, 
and to acquaint him of lus birth and quality, 
his passion for the princess of Samandal, and 
her cruelty in changing him into a bird, the 
very noment he came to see and declare his 
love to her. 

When the prince came to that passage where 
he spake of his good fortune in finding a queer 
that broke the enchantment, the old man said 
to him, Notwithstanding all I have told 
you of the magic queen bemg true, yet that 
ought not to give you the least disquiet, since 
I am generally beloved throughout the city, 
and am not even unknown to the queen her- 
self, who has no sinall respect for me; there- 
fore it was your peculiar happiness to address 
yourself to me rather than elsewhere. You 
ure secure in my house, where I advise you 
to continue, if you think fit; and, provided 
you do not stray from hence, I dare assure 
von, you will have no just cause to complain 
of my breach of faith; so that you are under 
no sort of constraint whatsocver. 

King Beder thanked the old man for his 
kind reception of him, and the protection he 
was pleased to afford him. Then he sat down 
at the entrance into the shop, where he no 
sooner appeared, but his youth and good mien 
drew the eyes of all that passed that way om 
him. Many ri Wa and complimented the 
old man, on his having so fine a slave, as they 
imagined the king to be, and they could not 
comprehend how so beautiful a youth could 
escape the queen’s knowledge. Beliove not, 
said the old man, this is a slave: You all 
know that 1 am not rich enough to have one 
of this consequence ; he is my nephew, sen 
of a brother of mine that is ; and as IJ 
had no children of my own, I sent for lum te 
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keep me company. They all congratulated 
his good fortune, in having so fine a young man 
for his relation: but withal told hin, they 
feared the queen would take him from him. 
You know her well, said they to him, and you 
cannot be ignorant of the danger you expose 
yourself and nephew to, after all the exam- 
ples you have seen of the kind. How griev- 
ed would you be, if she should serve you as 
she has done so many others? 

I ain obliged to you gentlemen, replied the 
eld man, for your good-will towards me, and 


I thank you for the care you seem to take of 


my interest, but I shall never entertain the 
Jeast thought that the queen will do me any 
injury, after all the kindness she has professed 
for me. In case she happens to hear of this 
young man, and speaks to me about him, I 
doubt not but she will be contented to excuse 
him, so svon as she comes to know he is my 
nephew. 
he old man was exccedingly glad to hear 
the commendations they bestowed on the 
young king of Persia. He was as much affect- 
ed with them as if he had been his own son ; 
and he conceived such a kindness for him, as 
augmented every day during the stay he made 
with him. They lived about a month toge- 
ther, when king Beder sitting at the shop-door, 
after his ordinary manner, queen Lube (so 
was this magic queen’s name,) happened to 
come by with great pomp. The young king 
no sooner perceived the guards coming, who 
marched before her, but he arose, and going 
into the shop, asked the old man what all that 
show meant ? The queen is coming by, answer- 
ed he, but stand you still, and fear nothing. 
The queen’s guards, clothed in purple, anil 
well armed and mounted, marched in four 
files, with their sabres drawn, to the number 
of a thousand, and not one of their officers, 
but, as they passed by the shop, saluted the 
eld man. Then followed a like number of 
eunuchs, habited in brocade silk, and better 
mounted, whose officers did the old man the 
like honours. Next came as many young la- 
dies on foot, equally beautiful, richly dressed, 
and set off with precious stones. They march- 
ed gravely, with half pikes in their. hands ; 
and in the midst of them appeared queen 
Labe, on a horse all glittering with diarnonds, 
with a golden saddle, and a housing of ines- 
timable price. All the young ladies saluted 
the old man, as they passed by him ; and the 
uecn, moved with the mien of king 
eder, stopped as soon as she came over- 
against the shop. Abdallah, (so was the old 
man’s name) said she to him, tell me, I be- 
seech thee, does that beautiful and charming 
slave belong to thee ; and is it long that thou 
hast been in possession of him ? 


Abdallah, before he answered the queen, 
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threw himself‘on the ground, and rising again, 
said, Madam, it is my nephew, son of a bro- 
ther I had, who has been dead for some time. 
Having no children, I look upon him as my 
son, and sent for him to come and comfort 
me, intending to leave him what I have when 
I die. 

Queen Libe, who had never yet seen any 
one that pleased her so well as king Beder, 
and who began to conceive a mighty passion 
for him, thought immediately of getting the 
old man to abandon him to her. Father, 
quoth she, will not you oblige me so far as 
to make me a present of this young man? 
Do not refuse me, I conjure you; and I swear 
by the fire and the light, T will make bim as 
great and powerful as ever private man was 
in the world, Although my design be to do 
evi] to all mankind, yet he shall be the sole 
exception. I trust you will grant me what k 
desire, more on account of the friendship you 
have for me, than the esteem you know 1 
have always had, and shall ever have, for 
your person. 

Madam, replied the good Abdallah, I am 
infinitely obliged to your majesty for all the 
kindness you have for me, und the honours 
you propose to do my nephew. He is not 
worthy to approach so great a queen, and I 
humbly beseech your majesty to excuse him. 

Abdallah, replied the queen, I all along 
flattered myself you loved me, and I could 
never have thought you would have given me 
so evident a token of your shghting my re- 
quest: but I swear once more by the fire 
and light, and even by whatsoever is most 
sacred in my religion, that I will pass on no 
farther until I have conquered thy obstinacy. 
1 understand very well what raises fcars in 
thee; but I here promise, thoy shalt never 
have any occasion to repent thy having trust- 
ed me. 

Old Abdallah was exceedingly gricved, in 
relation to king Beder and himself, for being 
in a manner forced to obey the queen. Ma- 
dain, therefore, replied he, I would not will- 
ingly have your majesty have an ill opinion 
of the sincere respect I have for you, but 
would always contribute whatever I can to 
oblige you: I put an entire confidence in 
your royal word, and I do not in the Icast 
doubt but you will keep it: I only beg of 
your majesty to delay doing this great ho- 
nour to my nephew till you shall again pass 
by this way. That shall be to-morrow, quoth 
the queen; and so saying, she inclined her 
head as a token of her being pleased, and so 
went forward towards her palace. 

When queen Labe and all her attendants 
were out of sight, the good Abdallah said to 
king Beder, Son, (for so he was wont to call 
him, for fear of somc time or other betraying 
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himaelf in public) it hes aryunper bale power, 
as you may have observed, to refuse the queen 
what she demanded of me with so ear- 
nestness, to the end I might not force her 
#0 an extremity of employing her magic both 
against you and myself. But I have some 
reason to believe she will use you well, as 
gle promised, on account of that particular 
esteem she professes for me. This you ma 
have seen, by the she and all 
her court paid me. She would be a cursed 
creature indeed, if she should deceive me; 
but in case she should, she shall not deceive 
ine _unrevenged, for I know how to be even 
with her. 

All these assurances, which appeared very 

doubtful, were not ieat to support king 
Heder’s spirits. After all you have told me 
of this queen’s wickedness, ied he, you 
cannot wonder if I am somewhat fearful to 
approach her: I should, it may be, slight all 
you could tell me of her, Bia suffer myself 
to be dazzled by the lustre of grandeur that 
surrounds her, if I had not already been at 
the mercy of a sorceress. The condition I 
was in, through the enchantment of the prin- 
qess Giauhura, and from whence I was deli- 
vered only to enter ancw into another, has 
made me to look upon such a fate with hor- 
ror. \lis tears hindered him from going on 
any farther, and sufficiently shewed with what 
repugnance he held himself in a manner un- 
der a fatal necessity of being delivered ta 
qucen Labe. 
Son, replied old Abdallah, do not afftict 
yourself; for though I must own there is no 
great stress to be laid upon the oaths and 
promises of so perfidious » queen, yet I must 
withal acquaint you, her powcr extends no 
farther than I am pleased to permit if: she 
knows it full well herself; and that is the 
reason, and no other, that she pays me sa 
great respect. I can quickly hinder her from 
doing you the least harm, though she should 
be perfidious cnough to attempt it. You may 
entirely depend upon me 3 and, provided you 
follow exactly the advice I shall give you be- 
fore I abandon yon to her, she shall have no 
more power over you she has over me. 

The magic queen did not fail to pass by 
the old man’s shop the next day, with the 
same pomp she had done the day before ; and 
Abdallah waited for her with great respect. 
Father, cried she, stopping just against him, 
you may judge of my impatience to have your 
nephew with me, by my punctual coming to 
put you in mind of your promise; I know 
you are a man of your word, and I cannot 
think you will b it with me. 

Abdallah, soho fell on his knees 'se's00 as 
he saw the queen approaching, rose up when 
ahe had done speaking ; and as he would have 
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nobody hear what he had a mind to say ta 
her, he advanced with great as far aa 
her horse’s head, and then said softly, Puis- 
sant queen! I am ed your majesty. 
will not be offended at my seeming unwil- 
lingness to trust my nephew with you yester- 
day, since you cannot be ignorant of the rea- 
sons I had for it; but I conjure you to lay. 
aside the secrets of that art which you pos- 
sess in so wonderful a degree. I respect my 
nephew as my own son; and your majesty 
would reduce me to the utmost despair, if 
you should think fit to deal with him as you 
ve done with others. ; 

I promise you once more I will not, replied 
the queen; and I once more repeat the oath 
I made yesterday, that neither you nor your 
nephew shall have any cause to be offended 
at me. I see pluinly, added she, you are not 
yet well enough acquainted with me: you 
never saw me yet but through a veil; but aa 
I find your nephew worthy of my friendship, 
I will shew you I am not any-ways unworthy 
of his. With that she threw off her veil, and 
discovered to king Beder, who came near hor 
with Abdallah, an incomparable face: but 
king Beder was little charmed. It is not 
enough, said he within hiuself, to be beauti- 
ful; one’s actions ought to correspond in re- 
gularity with one’s features. 

While king Beder was making these re- 
flections, with his eyes fixed on queen Labe, 
the old man turned towards him, and, taking 
him by the arm, presented him to her ma- 
jesty, saying, Here he is, madam; and I beg 
of your majesty once more to remember he 
is my nephew, and to let him come and see 
me sometimes. The queen promised he 
should ; and to give a farther assurance of 
her acknowledgment, she caused a bag of a 
thousand pieces of gold to be given him. He 
excused himself at first from receiving them ; 
but she insisted absalutely upon it, and he 
could not refuse her. She caused a 
horse to be brought, as richly harnessed and 
set out as her own, for the king of Persia. 
While he was mounting him, I forgot, said 
the queen to Abdallah, to ask you your ne- 
phew’s name; pray how is he called? He 
answered, his name was Beder, (The Full 
Moon); and her majesty replied, Sure his 
ancestors were mistaken ; they ought to have 
given him the name of Shems, (The Sun). 

When king Beder was mounted, he would 
have taken his post behind the queen ; but 
she would not suffer him, and made him ta 
ride on her left hand. She looked upon Ab- 
dallah ; and after having made him an incli- 
nation with her head, she set forward on her 
march. — 

Instead of observing a satisfaction in the 
people’s faces at the sight of their savereign, 
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ing Beder took notice that they rather de- 
ied and cursed her. The sorceress, said 
some, has got a new subject to exercise her 
wickedness upon: will heaven never deliver 
the world from her tyranny? Poor stranger, 
cried out others, thou art much deceived, if 
thou thinkest thine happiness will last long : 
it is to render thy fall more terrible, that s 
has raised thee so high. This talk gave king 
Beder to understand Abdallah had told him 
nothing but the truth of queen Labe ; but as 
he no longer 5 Sa on him, he had re- 
course to divine Providence to free him from 
the danger he was got into. 

The magic qucen arrived at her palace, 
whither she was no sooner come, but she 
alighted, and, giving her hand to king Beder, 
entered with him, accompunied by her wo- 
men, and the officers of her eunuchs. She 
herself shewed him all her apartments, where 
there was nothing to be seen but massy gold, 
precious stones, and furniture of wonderful 
magnificence. When she had carried him 
into her closet, she led him out into a bal- 
cony, from whence he observed a garden of 
surprising beauty. King Beder commended 
all he saw, with a great deal of wit, but ne- 
vertheless in such a manner that he might 
not be discovered to be any other than old 
Abdallah’s nephew. They discoursed of di- 
vers indifferent matters, till such time as news 
was brought the quecn that dinner was upon 
the table. 

The queen and king Beder arose, and went 
to place themselves at table, which was of 
pure massy gold, and the plates of the same. 
They began to eat, but did not drink till al- 
most the desert came, when the queen caus- 
ed a cup to be filled with excellent wine: 
she took it, and drank to ling Beder’s health ; 
and then causing it to be filled again, pre- 
sented it to him. King Beder received it 
with profound respect, and, by a very low 
bow, signified to her majesty that he like- 
wise drank to her health. 

Soon after, ten of quecn Labe’s women 
entered with musical instruments, with which, 
accompanied with their voices, they made an 
agreeable copcert during the whole drinking, 
which continued till late at night. At ee 
they began to be so heated with wine, that 
king Beder insensibly forgot he had to do 
with 3 magic queen, and looked upon her on- 
ly as the finest woman he ever saw. As soon 
as the queen perceived she had wrought him 
to the pitch she desired, she made a mipute 
her cunuchs and women to retire. They 
obeyed ; and king Beder and she went and 
lay together all night. 

Next morning the queen and king Beder 
went to the bagnio; and as soon as they 
game out, the women who had served the 
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king there, him with fine lin 
and a ificeat habi The gases likewise, 


who was more splendidly dressed than the 
before, came to receive him, and they weak 
together to her apartment, where they had a 
good repast brought before them, and spens 
the remainder of the day in walking and other 
amusements, 

Queen Labe treated king Beder after this 
manner for forty days, aa she had been accus- 
tomed to do all her lovers. The fortieth 
night, as they were lying together, she belie 
ving he was ly asleep, arose, without max 
king any noise; but he was awake, and per- 
eeiving she had some design upon him, watche 
ed all her motions. Being up, she opened 
chest, from whence she took a little box, full 
of a certain yellow powder: Taking some of 
the powder, she laid a train of it across the 
chamber, and immediately flowed in a rivulet 
of water, to the Seat astonishment of king 
Beder. He trembled with fear, but still pre« 
tended to slecp, that he might not discover to 
the sorceress he was awake. 

Quecu Labe next took up some of the wa- 
ter in a pot and poured it into a bason, where 
there was flower ; with which she made paste, 
and kneaded it for a long time: Then she 
mixed certain drugs with it, which she took 
from different boxcs, and made a cake, and 
pus it into a covered baking-pan. As she 

ad taken care at first to muke a good lire, 
she took some of the coals, and set the pan 
upon them; and as the cake was baking, she 
put up her pot and boxes again; and ut the 
pronouncing of certain words, dismissed the 
rivulet, which appeared no more. When the 
cake was baked, she took it off the coals, and 
carried it into her closet, and afterwards re- 
turned to bed again to king Beder, who dis- 
sembliecd the matter so well with her, that she 
had not the least suspicion that hc knew any 
thing of what she had done. 

King Beder, whom the pleasures and do- 
lights of a court had made to forget his good 
host, Abdallah, began now to think of him 
again, and believed he had more than ordinary 
occasion for his advice at this juncture, since 
he saw all the queen had done that night. 
As soon as he was up, therefare, he expressed 
® great desire to go and see his uncle, and 
begged of her majesty to permit him. Alas! 
my dear Beder, cried the queen, are you then 
already tired, I will not say with the pleasures 
of so superfine a palace as mine is, but with 
the vompany of a ei who loves you so 
passionately as I do 

Great queen, answered king Beder, how 
can I be tired with so many favours and 
graces as your majesty perpetually heaps upor 
me? Very far from that, I desire this permis 
sion, madam, purcly to go and give my uncle 
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an account of the mighty obligations I have 
to your majesty. I must own likewise it is 
partly in this respect, that my uncle loving 
me so tenderly, as it is very well known he 
does, and I having been from him now forty 
days, without so much as once seeing him, he 
will surely take it very unkindly if I cannot 
afford him one visit. Go, said the queen, I 
consent to it ; but you will not be long before 

ou return, if you considcr I cannot possibly 
ive without you. This said, she ordered him 
a fine horse, richly caparisoned, and so he de- 


parted. 

Old Abdallah was overjoyed to see his dear 
adopted son again, insomuch that, without re- 
gard to his quality, he embraced him heartily, 
and king Beder returned the like, that no- 
body might doubt but that he was his nephew. 
As soon as they were sat down, Well, said 
Abdallah to the king, how do you do, sir? 
and how have you passed your time with that 
infidel sorceress ? 

Hitherto, answered king Beder, I must 
needs own she has been extraordinary kind 
to me, and has done all she could to persuade 
me that she loves me entirely ; but I observed 
something last night, which gives me just rea- 
gon to suspect that all her kindness hitherto 
is but dissimulation. Whilst she thought me 
asleep, although I was really awake, she stole 
from me with a great deal of precaution, 
which made me suspect her intention, and 
therefore I resolved to watch her. Going on 
with his discourse, he related to Abdallah 
how, and after what manner, he had seen her 
make the cake; and then added, Hitherto, 
said he, I must needs confess I had almost 
forgot, not only you, but all the advice you 
gave me concerning the wickedness of this 
queen: But this last action of her’s gives me 
reason to fear she neither intends to observe 
any of her oaths or promises. 1 thought of 
you immediatcly, and esteem myself happy 
an that I have obtained permission to come to 

ou. 
: You are not deccived in this wicked queen, 
replied old Abdallah with a smile, to shew he 
aid not himself believe she would observe one 
word she spoke, or oath she made ; nothing 
is ble to oblige a perfidious woman to 
mend her morals. But fear nothing, I havea 
way to make the mischief she intends you 
fall upon herself. You are become jealous in 
time; and you could not have done better 
than this, to have recourse to me. It is her 
ordinary practice to keep her lovers onlyforty 
days; and after that time, instead of sending 
them home, to turn them into animals, to 
stock her forests and parks ; but I thought of 
measures yesterday to prevent her doing any 
harm. The earth has borne this monster long 
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enough, and it is now high time she should 
be served as she deserves. 

So saying, Abdaliah put two cakes into king 
Beder’s hands, bidding him them to 
make use of, as he should direct. You told 
me, continued he, the sorceress made a cake 
last night: it was for you to eat of, depend 
upon it; but take great sb fa do not touch 
it. Nevertheless, do not refuse to receive it 
when she offers it you ; but, instead of tasting 
it, break off part of one of the two that I gave 
you, unobserved, and eat that. As soon as 
she thinks you have swallowed it, she will not 
fail to attempt transforming you into some 
animal, but she shall not succeed; which, 
when she sees, she will immediately turn the 
thing to pleasantry, as if what she had done 
was only to frighten you; but she will conceal 
a carl aversion in her heart, and think her 
having failed proceeded only from the want of 
something in the composition of her cake. 
As for the cake she made, and which she will 
not know to be her own, you shall make a 
present of it to her, and press her to eat it; 
which she will not refuse to do, if it were only 
to convince you she docs not mistrust you, 
though she has given you so much reason to 
mistrust her. When slic has quite ate it, take 
a little water in the hollow of our hand, and 
throwing it in her face, say, Quit that form 
you now wear, and take that of such or such 
an animal, as you shall think fit ; which done, 
come to me with the animal, and I will tel} 
you what you shall do afterwards. 

King Beder made all possible acknowledg- 
ments to old Abdallah, for the great obliga- 
tions he had to him, for defending him from 
the wiles of a pestilent sorceress, who sought 
to ruin him; and after some little discourse, 
he took his leave of him and returned to the 
palace. Upon his arrival, he understood that 
the quecn waited for him with great impa- 
tience in the garden. He went to pay his re- 
spects to her, and she no sooner perceived 
him, but she camc in great haste to meet him. 
My dear Beder! said she, it is said, witha 
great deal of reason, that nothing moves more 
the force and excess of love than absence from 
the object beloved. I have had no quiet since 
I saw you, and the minutes I have been sepa- 
rated from you have seemed so many ages ; 
nay, if you had staid ever so little longer, I 
was preparing to come and fetch you once 
more to my arms. 

Madam, replied king Beder, I can assure 

our majesty that I have not been under 
ie disquiets on your account; but I could 
not refuse to stay a little longer than ordinary 
with an uncle who loved me so dearly, and 
had not seen me for so long a while. He 


would have kept me still longer, but I tore 
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away from him to come and pay my 
vows where they are so much due. Of 
the collations he prepared for me, I have only 
brought away this cake, which I desire your 
majesty to accept. King Beder had ves 
up one of the two cakes in a handkerchief 
very neatly, took it out, and presented it to 
the queen, saying, I beg your majesty to ac- 
cept of it, though it be so inconsiderable a 
present. 

I do accept of it with all my heart, replied 
the queen, receiving it, and will eat it chear- 
fullg for your’s and your uncle’s sake: 
but before I taste of it, 1 desire you will eat 
a piece of mine, which I have made for you 

ing your absence. Fair queen, answered 

i eder, receiving it with great respect, 

such hands as your majesty’s can never make 

any thing but what is excellent, and the fa- 

vour hereby done me will exact an eternal 
acknowledgment. 

King Beder then substituted, in the place of 
the queen’s cake, the other which old Abdal- 
lah given him, and having broken off a 

iece, he put it to his mouth, and cried, while 

e was eating, Ah ! queen, I never tasted any 
thing so charming in my hfe. They being near 
a cascade, the sorceress seeing him swallow 
one bit of the cake, and ready to eat another, 
she took a little water in the palm of her 
hand, and throwing it on the king's face, said, 
Wretch! quit that form of a man thou bear- 


a e that of a vile horse, lame and 
These words not having the desired effect, 


ths sorceress was strangely surprised to find 
king Beder still in the same forin, and that he 
only started, being alittle frightened. Blushes 
came suddenly into her cheeks, and as she 
saw that she had missed her aim, Dear Beder, 
cries she, this is nothing, recover thyself; 1 
did not intend thee any harm ; what I did, was 
only to see what thou wouldst say. J should 
be the most miserable and execrable of wo- 
men, should I attempt aught against thy tran- 
ee I do not only say, after all the oaths 
made to the contrary, but even after so many 
testimonies of love I have given thee. 
Puissant queen, replied king Beder, how- 
ever well satisfied I were, that what your ma- 
jesty did was only to divert har deay, yet I 
could not help being a little frightened with 
the surprise. Also, what could hinder me 
from being a little moved at the pronouncing 
of such terrible words, as are capable of ma- 
king so strange a transformation? But, ma- 
dam, continued he, let us set aside this dis- 
course, and since I have ate of your cake, I 
desire you would do me the like favour, by 
tasting of mine. 
Queen Labe, who could no better justify 
herself, than by putting this confidence in the 
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king of Persia, broke off a piece of his 

and eat it; which she had te sooner Fired 
but she appeared much troubled, and remain- 
ed, as it were, motionless. King Beder eeeing 
his time, took water out of the same bason 
she had done, and throwing it in her face, 
cried, Abominable sorceress! quit that form 
of a woman, and be turned instantly into a 
mare. 

The same instant queen Labe was trans- 
formed into a very beautiful mare; and she 
was so concerned to find herself in that con- 
dition, that she shed tears in great abundance, 
which perhaps no mare before had been ever 
known to do. She bowed her head with 
great obeisance to king Beder, thinking to 
move him to compassion; but, though he 
could have been so moved, it was absolutely 
out of his power to repair the damage he had 
done her. He led her then into the stable 
belonging to the palace, and put her into the 
hands of'a groom, to bridle and saddle; but 
of all the bridles he tried upon her, not one 
would fit her. This made him cause two 
horses to be saddled, one for the groom, and 
the other for himself; and the groom led the 
mare after him to old Abdallah’s. 

Abdallah seeing king Beder coming with the 
Mare at a distance, doubted not but he had 
done what he-advised him. Cursed sorceress, 
said he immediately to himself very joytully, 
heaven hasat len f punialied thee as thou de- 
servest. King Beder alighted at Abdallah’s 
door, and entered with him into the shop, 
embracing and thanking him for all the signal 
services he had done him. He related to him 
the whole matter, with all its circumstances ; 
and moreover told him, he could find no bridle 
fit for the mare. Abdallah found one that fit- 
ted exactly; and as soon as king Beder had 
sent back the groom, he said to him, My lord, 
you have no reason to stay any longer in this 
city, take the mare, mount her, and return to 
your kingdom. I have but onething more to re- 
commend to you, and that is, ifever youshould 
happen to part with the mare, be sure to dee 
liver her bridle. King Beder promised to ob- 
serve all his commands, and this especially ; 
and so having taken leave of the good old 
man, he departed. 

The young king of Persia no sooner got 
out of the city, but he began to reflect on the 
deliverance he had had, and to rejoice he had 
the sorceress in his power, who had given 

him so much cause to tremble. Three days 
after, he arrived at a great city, where, enter- 
ing the suburbs, he met a venerable old man, 
walking on foot towards a pleasure-house he 
had hard by: Sir, said the old man to hin, 
stopping, may I presume to ask from what 
part of the world you come? The king stop- 
ped to satisfy him, and, as they were discour- 
s 
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sing together, an old woman chanced to come 
by, who stopping likewise, wept and sighed 
bitterly at the sight of the mere. 

King Beder and the old man left off dis- 
coursing, to look on the old woman, wnom 
the king asked, whom she had to lament so 
much? Alas! sir, replied she, it i» because 
seg mare resembles so perfectly one my son 

» and which J still mourn the loss of on 
this account, and should think your’s were 
the same, did I not know she was dead. Sell 
her to me, sir, ] beseech you, and I will give 
you even more than she is worth, for the sake 
of the person that once owncd her likeness. 

CGivod woman, replied king Bedcr, I am 
heartily sorry I cannot comply with your re- 
quest ; my mare is not tobe sold. Alas! sir, 
continued the old woman, do not refuse me 
this favour, for the love of God. J conjure 
you to do it out of pure charity, since my son 
and | shall certainly die with grief, if you do 
not grant it. Good mother, replied the king, I 
would grant it with all my heart, if I was dis- 
posed to part with so good a beast; but if I 
were so disposed, | believe you would hard] 

ive a thousand pieces of gold for her, whic 
1s the lowest price I shull ever put upon her. 
Why should I not give so much? replied the 
old woman; if that be the lowest price, you 
necd only say you will take it, and I will fetch 
you the money. 

King Beder, seeing the old woman so poor- 
ly dressed, could not imagine she could find 

e money; therefore, to try her, he said, 
not thinking to part with his mare for all that, 
go fetch me the moncy and the mare is 
yours. The old woman immediately unloos- 
ed a purse she had fastened to her girdle, 
and desiring him to alight, bid him tell over 
the money: and, in case he found it came 
short of the sum demanded, her house was not 
far off, and she could quickly fetch the rest. 

The surprise king Bedcr was in at the sight 
of this purse was not small. Good woman, 
said he, do you not perceive I have bantered 
you all this while ? I will assure you my mare 
is not to be sold. 

The old man, who had been witness to all 
that was said, now began to speak: Son, 

uoth he to king Beder, it is necessary you 
Id know one thing, which I find you are 
ignorant of; and that is, that in this city it 
is not permitted any one to lie, on any ac- 
count whatsoever, and that on pain of death; 
now, you having made this bargain with this 
old woman, you must not refuse her money, 
and delivering Pee mare enon" to the 
ts and this you had better do with- 
out any noise, than expose yourself to what 
ensuc. 

ing Beder, sorely afflicted to find him- 

self thus trapped by his rash proffer, was 
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nevertheless forced to alight and perform his 
agreement. The old woman stood ready to 
seize the bridle, which, when she had done, 
she immediately unbridled the mare, and ta- 
king some water in her hand from a spring 
that ran in the middle of the street, she threw 
it in the mare’s face, uttering these words ; 
Daughter, quit that bestia] form, and re-as- 
sume thy own. The transformation was ef- 
fected in a moment; and king Beder, who 
swooned as soon as he saw queen Labe 2 
pear, would have fallen to the ground, if the 
old man had not hindered him. 

The old woman, who was mother to queen 
Labe, and who had instructed her in all her 
magic, had no sooner embraced her daughter, 
but in an instant, she, by whistling, caused a 
genie torise, of a gigantic form and stature: 
this genie immediately took king Beder on 
one shoulder, and the old woman, with the 
magic quecn, on the other, and transported 
them in a few minutes to the palace of queen 
Lahe, in the city of enchantments. 

The magic queen immediately fell upon 
king Beder, reproaching him grievously, in 
the following manner: Is it thus, ungrateful 
wretch, that thy unworthy uncle and thou 
make me amends for all the kindnesses I have 
done for you? I shall soon be able to make 
you both feel what you so well deserve. She 
said no more, but, taking water in her hand, 
threw it in his face, with these words, Come 
out of that form, and take that of a vile owl. 
These words were soon followed by the effect, 
and immediately she commanded one of her 
women to shut up the owl in a cage, and give 
him neither meat nor drink. 

The woman took the cage, and, without re- 
garding what the queen ordered, gave him 
both meat and apne And being old Abdal- 
Jah’s friend, she sent him word privately how 
the quecn had treated his nephew, and what 
design she had taken to destroy him and king 
Beder, in case he did not take timely mea- 
sures to prevent it. 

Abdaliah knew no common measures would 
do with queen Labe; he therefore did but 
whistle after a certain manner, and there im- 
mediately rose a vast giant, with four wings, 
who presented himself before him, and asked 
what he would have with him? Lightning, 
said Abdallah to him, (for so was the genie’s 
name), I command you to preserve the life 
of king Beder, son of the queen Gulnare. Go 
to the palace of the magic queen, and tran- 
sport immediately to the capital of Persia the 
compassionate woman who has the in 
custody, that she may inform queen Gulnare 
of the danger the king her son is in, and the 
occasion he has of her assistance. Take care 
not to fright her when you come before her, 
and acquaint her from me what she ought todo. 
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‘ohtning immediately disappeared, and 
= an instant to tbe palece of the magic 
queen. He instructed the woman, lifted her 
up into the-air, and transported her to the ca- 
pital of Persia, where he placed her on the 
terrace of the apartment where qucen Gul- 
nare was. She went down stairs to the apart- 
ment, and she there found queen Gulnare and 
ueen Farasche, lamenting their mutual mis- 
ortunes. She made them a profound reve- 
rence, and, by the relation she gave them, they 
soon came to understand the great necessity 
king Beder was in of their assistance. 

Queen Gulnare was so overjoyed at the 
news, that, rising from her seat, she went and 
embraced the good woman, telling her how 
much she was obliged to her for the service 
she had done her. 

Then going immediately out, she command- 
ed the trumpets to sound, and the drums to 
beat, to acquaint the city, that the king of 
Persia would suddenly return safc to his king- 
dom. She then went again, and found king 
Saleh her brother, whom Farasche had cau- 
sed to come speedily thither, by a certain fumi- 
gation. Brother, said she to him, the king 
our nephew, and my dear son, is in the city 
of Enchantments, under the power of queen 
Labe. Both you and I must sce what we can 
do to deliver him, for there is no time to be 


lost. 

King Salch forthwith assembled a puissant 
boily of sea-troops, und even called to his as- 
sistance the genies his allies, who appeared 
with a much more numcrous army. As soon 
us the two armies were joined, he put himself 
at the head of them, together with quecn Fa- 
rasche, Se Gulnare, and the princesses, 
who would all have their share in this glori- 
ous action. They then lifted themselves up 
into the air, and soon poured down on the pa- 
lace and city of Enchantments, where the ma- 
gic queen, her mother, and all the other ado- 
rers of fire, were destroycd in an instant. 

Queen Gulnare had ordered the woman who 
brought her the news of queen Labe’s trans- 
forming and imprisoning her son, to follow 
her close, and bid her, in her hurly-burly, to 
take no other care, than to go and scize the 

e, and bring it to her. She did as she was 
ordered, and queen Guinare was no sooner 
in the possession of the cage, but she operred 
it, and took the owl out, saying, after she had 
sprinkled a little water upon him, My dear 
son, quit that foreign form which has been 
given thee, and resume thy natural one of a 
man. In a moment, queen Gulnare no more 
saw the hideous owl, but king Beder her son 
instead of him. She immediately embraced 
him with that excess of joy which is better 
expressed by actions than words. She could 
not find in her heart to let him go; and, if he 
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had not been in a manner torn from her by 
queen Farasche, who had a mind to embrace 
him in her turn, for aught I know, they might 
not have parted till now, so great queen Gul- 
nare’s affection was for him. After the queen 
his grandmother had done with him, he was 
likewise embraced by the king his uncle, and 
the princesses his relations. 

The next care queen Gulnare had, was to 
look out for old Abdallah, to whom she had 
been obliged for the recovery of the king of 
Persia; and who, being brought to her, she 
said to him, My obligations to you, sir, have 
been so great, that there is nothing within my 
power but I will freely do for you as a token 
of my acknowledgment. Do but satisfy me 
in what I can serve you; and you shall see I 
will iminediately set about it. Great queen, 
replied Abdallah, if the lady next to your ma- 
jesty will but consent to the marriage I offer 

er, and the king of Persia will give me leave 
to reside at his court, I will spend the remain- 
der of my days in his service. The queen 
turned towards the lady, and finding by her 
modesty, that she was not agninst the match 
proposed, she caused them to join hands, and 
the hing of Persia and she took care of their 
fortune. 

This marriage occasioned the king of Per- 
sia to speak thus, addressing himself to the 
quecn: Madam, I am heartily glad of this 
match which your majesty has just now made: 
There remains one more, which I desire you 
to think of. Queen Gulnare did not at first 
comprehend what marriage he meant; but, af- 
ter a little considering, she said, Of yours do 

ou mean, son? I consent to it with all my 
reart. Then, turning about, and looking on 
her brother’s sca-attendants, and the genies, 
who were still present, she said, Go you, and 
traverse both te sea and land, to find out the 
most lovely and amiable princess, worthy of 
the king my son, and come and bring us word. 

Madam, replied king Beder, it is to no pur- 

ose for them to take all that pains. tou 
1ave, no doubt, heard that I have already giv- 
en my heart to the princess of Samandal, up- 
on the bare relation of her beauty. I have 
seen her, and do not repent of the present I 
then made her. In a word, neither earth, nor 
sea, in my opinion, can furnish a princess any 
thing like her. It is true, upon eclaring my 
love to her, she used me after a rate that 
would have extinguished any flame less fierce 
than mine; but I hold her excused ; for, after 
a rigorous treatment, and imprisoning the king 
her father, which I was in some measure, the 
cause of, how could she use me more civilly ¢ 
But, it may be, the king of Samandal may 
have changed his resolution ; and his daugh- 
ter, the princess, may conscnt to love me, 
when she secs her father has agreed to 1t. 
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Son, replied queen Gulnare, if only the 
princess. Ciauhare can make you happy in 
iedicdareiligts -aihioed peat peor 
oppose you. e king your uncle only 
have the king of Saiandal brought, and we 
shall see whether be be still of the same un- 
tractable temper. 

How strictly soever the king of Samandal 
had been kept during his captivity, by king 
Saleh’s orders, yct he always had great respect 
shewn him, and was become very familiar with 
the officers that guarded him. In order to 
bring him, king Saleh caused a chaffing dish 
of coals to be brought, into which he threw 
@ certain composition, uttering at the same 
time some mysterious words: As soon as the 
smoke began to arise, the palace shook, and 
immediately the king of Sainandal, with king 
Saleh’s officers, appeared. The king of Per- 
sia cast himselfat the king of Samandal’s feet, 
and then rising upon one knee, he said, It is 
mo longer king Saleh that demands of your 
majesty the honour of your alliance for the 
king of Persia: it is the king of Persia him- 
self that humbly begs that boon; and I per- 
suade mysclf your hp id will never persist 
in being the cause of the death of a king, who 
can no longer live than he is in the possession 
of the adurable princess Giauhara. 

The king of Samandal did not long suffer 
the king of Persia to remain on his knee; he 
took him up, and embracing him, said, I should 
be very sorry to have contributed in the least 
towards the death of a monarch who is 80 
worthy to live. If it be true that so precious 
a life cannot be preserved, without being in 

ession of my daughter, live, sir, and live 
happy, she is yours. She has always hither- 
n obedient to my will, and I cannot 
think she will now oppose it. Speaking these 
words, he ordered one of the officers that king 
Saleh had assigned him, to go and look for 
the princess Giauhara, and bring her to him 
immediately. 

The princess continued all this while where 
the king of Persia had left her. The officer 
brought her with her women to attend her. 
The king of Samandal embraced her, and said, 
Daughter, I have provided a husband for you, 
it is the king of Persia you see there, the most 
accomplished monarch at this juncture in the 
universe. The prefercnce he has given you to 
all other princesses obliges us both to make 
him suitable acknowledgments. 

Sir, replied the po Giauhara, your 
majesty well knows I have never presumed to 
disobey your will in any thing: | shall be al- 
ways ready to obey you; and I hope the king 
of Persia will please to forget the ill treatment 
T gave him, and consider it was duty, not in- 
clination, that forced me to it. — 

nuptials were celebrated in the palace 
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ofthe city of Enchantments, with so much the 
greater solemnity, that all the lovers of the 


magic queen,who resumed their forme 
as soon as ever that queen to live, assist> 
ed at them, and came to pay their ‘acknow- 
ledgments to the king of in, queen Gul- 


nare, and king Saleh. The were all either 
sons of kings, or princes of extraordinary me- 


rit. 

King Saleh at length conducted the king of 
Samanda! to his dominions, and put him once 
again in possession of them. The king of 
Persia having what he most desired, returned 
to his capital with queen Giauhara, queen 
Gulnare, queen F e, ahd the princesses ; 
and queen Farasche and the princesses conti- 
nacd there till such time as king Saleh came 
to re-conduct them to his kingdom under the 
waves of the sea. 


The History of Ganem, Son to Abou Ayoubs 
and known by the Surname of Love’s Slave. 


THERE was formerly a merchant at Datas- 
cus, who had, by care and industry, acquired 
great wealth, on which he lived in a very ho- 
nourable manner. His name was Abou Ay- 
oub, and he had one son and a daughter. 
The son was at first called Ganem, but after- 
wards had the surname of Love’s Slave. He 
was graceful as to his person, and the excel- 
lent natural qualities of his mind had been im- 
proved by able masters his father had taken 
care to provide him The daughter’s name 
was Alcolomb, signifying ravisher of hearta, 
because her beauty was so accomplished, that 
whosoever saw her could not but love her. 

Abou Ayoub died, and left immense riches’: 
An hundred loads of brocades, and other silks 
that lay in hie warehouse, were the least 
of it. The loads were ready made up, and on 
every bale was written, in large darcters 
“ For Bagdad.” 

Mohammed, the son of Soliman, surnamed 
Zinebi, reigned at that time in Damascus, 
the capital of Syria. His kinsman Haroun 
Alraschid, whose residence was at Bagdad, 
had bestowed this kingdom on him as tributa- 
ry to him. 

Soon after the death of Ahou Ayoub, Ga- 
nem, discoursing with his mother about their 
private affairs, among the rest, concerning 
the bales of merchandize that lay in the ware- 
house, asked her the meaning of what was 
written upon each bale? My son, answered 
his mother, your father used to travel some- 
times into one province, and sometimes into 
another, and it was customary with him, be- 
sao i pe to write the name of the ci 

e designed to repair to on every bale. He 
had provided all things to take & journey to 
Bagdad, and was upon the point of setting 
forwards, when death——=-She had not the 
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power to proceed any farther; the lively re- 
saembrance a the loss of her ge sould 
not permit her to say any more, and drew 
from her a shower of (pas 

Ganem could not sce his mother so sensi- 
bly affected, without relenting. Thus the 
continued some time in silence ; but at lengt 
he recovered himself; and, as soon as he found 
his mother calm enough to listen to him, he di- 
rected his discourse to her, and said: Since 
my father designed these goods for Bagdad, 
and is no longer in being, to put his design in 
execution, I will prepare myself to 
that journey: And I am of opinion, it will be 
proper for me to expedite my departure, for 

ear those commodities should perish, or at 
least, that we lose the opportunity of selling 
them to the best advantage. 

Abou Ayoub’s widow, who tenderly loved 
her son, was much surprised at this resolu- 
tion, and replied, My dear child, I cannot 
but commend you for designing to follow your 
father’s example; but consider that you are 
too young, inexperienced, and altogether a 
stranger to the toils of travelling. Besides, 
can you think of leaving me, and by that 
means add to that sorrow with which I am al- 
ready oppressed ? Is it not better to sell those 
ras to the merchants of Damascus, and to 
take up witha moderate profit, than to expose 
yourself to the oe of perishing ? 

It was in vain for her to oppose Ganem’s 
resolution by the strongest arguments, for they 
had no weight with him. An inclination to 
travel, and to accomplish himself by a thorough 
knowledge of the affairs of the world, urged 
him on to sct out, and prevailed above all his 
mother’s remonstrances, her entreaties, and 
even her tears. He went away to the market 
where the slaves are sold, and bought such as 
were able of body; hired 100 camels, and, ha- 
ving furnished all other necessaries, he entered 
upon his journey, with five or six merchants 
: Damascus, who were going to trade at 

agdad. 
hose merchants, attended by all their 
slaves, and accompanied by several other tra- 
vellers, made up such a considerable caravan, 
that they had no occasion to fear the Bedou- 
ins, that is, the Arabs, who made it their on- 
ly profession to range the country, and to at- 
and plunder the caravans which are not 
strong enough to repulse them. Thus they 
had no other difficulty to encounter, but the 
usual fatigues of a long journey, which were 
easily forgot when they saw the city of Bag- 
dad, where they arrived in safety. : 

They went to alight at the most magpifi- 
cent and most resorted khan in the city; hut 
Ganem, who had a mind to be lodged conve- 
piently, and by himself, took no apartment 
there. He only left his goods in a warehouse 
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for their greater security, and hired a very fine 
house in the neighbourhood, richly furnished ; 
having a garden, which was very delightful, on 
account of the many water-works and shady 
groves that were in it. 

Some days after this young merchant had 
been settled in his house, and perfectly reco- 
vered of the fatigue of his journey, he dreased 
himself genteelly, and repaired to the public 
place where the merchants meet to buy and 
sell their commodities, with a slave follawing 
him, carrying a parcel of fine stuffs and silks. 

The merchants received Ganem very cour- 
teously, and their syndic, or chief, to whom 
he first made application, bought all his par- 
cel, at the price set down in the ticket annexe 
ed to every piece of stuff. Ganem continued 
his trade so successfully, that he daily sold all 


gat gee he exposed. 

e had no more Icft hut one bale, which he 
had caused to be carried from the warehouse 
to his own house, and then went to the pub- 
lic rendezvous, where he found all the shops 
shut. This seemed somewhat extraordinary 
to him, and, having asked the causo of it, was 
told, that one of the prime merchants, whom 
he knew, was dead, and that all his brother 
traders were gone to his funeral. 

Ganem enquired after the mosque where 
the ceremony was to be performe:, and whence 
the body was to be conducted to the grave ; 
and having been told it, sent back his slaves 
with the goads, and walked towards the 
mosque. Fie ot thither before the hed 
were ended, which were said in a hall hung 
with black sattin. The corpse was taken up, 
and followed by the kindred, the merchants, 
and Ganem, to the place of burial, which waa 
at a great distance without the city. It was a 
stone structure, like a dome, pune built 
to receive the bodies of all the family of the de- 
ceased, and, being very small, they had pitch- 
ed tents all about it, that all the company 
might be sheltered during the ceremony. The 
monument was opened, and the corpse laid 
into it, after which it was shut up again. 
Then the iman, and other ministers of the 
masque, sat down in a ring on carpets, in the 
largest tent, and said the rest of the prayers. 
They also read the chapters of the Alcoran ap- 
pointed for the burial of the dead. The kin- 
dred and merchants sat round in the ssme 
manner behind the ministers. 

It was near night before the whole was 
ended. Ganem, who had not expected such 
a long ceremony, began to be uneasy, and 
was the more #0, when he saw meat serv 
up in memory of the deceased, according to 
the custom of Bagdad. He was also told that 
the tents had been set up, not only against 
the heat of the sun, but also against the 
evening dew, because they should not return 
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to the city before the next morning. These 
words perplexed Ganem: I am a stranger, 
said he to himself, and have the reputation 
of being a rich merchant: thieves may take 
this opportunity of my absence, and go rob 
my house; my very slaves may be tempted 
to make their advantaye of sv convenient a 
time ; they may run eway with all the gold I 
have received for my goods; and whither 
shall I look for them? His head being full 
of these thoughts, he eat a few mouthfuls 
hastily, and dexterously slipped away from 
the company. 

He made all possible haste, to gain time; 
but, as it often happens, the more a man puts 
on, the less he advances ; he inistook his way, 
and went astray in the dark; so that it was 
near midnight when he came to the city-cate ; 
and, to udd to this misfortune, that was shut. 
That disappointinent was a fresh affliction to 
him; and he was obliged to think of finding 
soe convenient place to pass the rest of the 
night in, and wait till the gate wes opened. 
He went into a burial-place, so very spacious, 
that it reached from the city to the very place 
he was come from. He advanced to a parcel 
of pretty high walls, which inclosed a small 
field, being the peculiar burying-place of a 
family, and in which there was a palu-tree. 
There was an infinite number of other parti- 
cular burial-places, the doors whereof they 
did not take much care to shut fast. Ganem, 
finding that this burial-place was open, went 
into it, and put to the door after him. He 
lay down on the grass, and did all he could 
to sleep; but the uneasiness he was under, 
for bemg absent from home, would not per- 
mit him. He got up; and, after having pass- 
ed by the door scveral times, as he walked 
forwards and backwards, he opened it, with- 
out knowing why he did so, and immediately 
perceived a light at a distance, which secmed 
to come towards him. He was startled at 
that sight, put to the door, which had no- 
thing to make it fast but a latch, and got up 
as faust as he could to the top of the palm- 
tree, looking upon that as the safest retreat 
under his present apprehensions. No sooner 
was he got up, thaa, by the help of the light 
which had frightened him, he ainly percei« 
ved three men, whom, by their habit, he knew 
to be slaves, conic into the burial-place. One 
of them went foremost with a lanthorn, and 
the two others followed him, being loaded 
with a chest, between five and six feet long, 
which they carried on their shoulders. They 
laid it down, and then one of the three slaves 
said to his comrades, Brothers, if you will be 
advised by me, we will leave the chest here, 
and returo to the city. No, no, replied ano- 
ther, that is not the way of doing what we 
were ordered by our mistress: we may have 
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cause to repent our not doing as we were 
commanded : let us bury the chest, since we 
are so enjoined to do. The two other slaves 
complied with him; so they began to break 
ground with the tools they had brought for 
that purpose. When they had made a deep 
trench, they put the chest into it, and co- 
vered it with the earth they had taken out ; 
then departed, and returned home. 

Ganem, who, from the top of the palm- 
trec, had heard every word the slaves had 
spoken, could not teil what to think of that 
adventure. He concluded that chest must 
necds contain something of value, and that 
the person to whom it belonged had some 
particular reasons for causing it to be buried 
in that church-yard. He resolved immedi- 
atcly to satisfy his curiosity, came down from 
the palm-tree, his fear being gone with the 
slaves, and fell to work upon the pit, plying 
his hands and feet so well, that in a short 
time he discovered the chest, but found it 
secured with a great padlock. This new ob- 
stacle to the satisfying of his curiosity was no 
stall mortification to him ; yet he would not 
be discouraged ; but the day beginning then 
to appear, he saw several great pebbles about 
the burial-place: he piched out one, with 
which he casily knocked off the padlock, and 
then, with much impatience, opened the chest. 
Ganem was strangely surprised, when, in- 
stead of finding money in it, he discovered a 
young lady of incomparable beauty. Her fresh 
and rosy complexion, and her gentle regular 
breathing, satisfied him that she was alive ; 
but he could not conceive, why, if she were 
only asleep, she had not awaked at the noise 
he nade in forcing off the padlock. Her ha- 
bit was so costly, with bracelets and pendants 
of diamonds, aud a necklace of true pearl, 
and go large, that he made not the least doubt 
of her being one of the prime ladies about 
the court. At the sight of so beautiful an 
object, not only natural inclination to relieve 
persons in danger, but also something more 
powerful, which Ganem could not then give 
an account of, prevailed on him to afford 
re young beauty all the assistance he was 
able. 

He first shut the gate of the burial-place, 
which the slaves had Icft open, then return- 
ing, took the lady in his arms out of the 
chest, and laid her on the soft earth he had 
thrown off the chest. As soon as the lady 
was laid down, and had the benefit of the 
opew air, she sneezed, and having made a 
motion in turning her head, there came from 
her mouth a liquor, which seemed to have 
been offensive to her stomach; then opening 
and rubbing her eyes, she, with such a voice 
as charmed Ganem, whom she did not see, 
cried out, Zohorob Bostan, Schragrom Mat: 
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gion, Cassabos Soucear, Nouron Nihar, Nag- 
matos Sobi, Nour Hatos Zoman, why do 
you not answer? where are you? Those 
were the names of six female slaves that 
used to wait on her, and signified, Flower of 
the Garden, Branch of Coral, Sugar Cane, 
Light of the Day, Morming Star, and Delight 
of the Season. She called them, and won- 
dered that nobody answered ; but at length 
looking about, and perceivine she was in a 
burial-place, she was in a mighty fright. low 
now, cried she, much louder as before, is 
this the resurrection of the dead? Is the 
day of judgment come? What a wonderful 
change is this from night to morning ! 

Ganem did not think fit to leave the lady 
any longer in that confusion, but iminediate- 
ly appeared before her with all possible re- 
spect, and, in the most courteous manner, 
said, Madam, I am scarce able to express 
my joy, for having happened to be here to 
do you the service I have done, and for being 
present to offer you all the assistance you 
shall stand in need of, under your present 
circumstances. 

In order to persuade the lady to repose all 
her confidence in him, he, im the first place, 
told her who he was, and what accident it 
wns that had brought him into that place. 
Next, he acquainted her with the coming of 
the three slaves, and how they had buried 
the chest. The lady, who had covered her 
face with her veil as soon as Ganem anpear- 
ed, was extraordinarily sensible of the obli- 
gations she owed him. I return thanks to 
God, said she, for having sent so worthy a 

erson as you are to deliver me from death ; 

ut, since you have begun so charitable a 
work, I conjure you not to leave it imperfect. 
Let me beg of you to go into the city, and 
provide a muleteer to come with his mule, 
and carry me to your house in the chest ; for, 
should I go in with you on foot, my dress 
being different from that of the city-lacics, 
some one might happen to take notice of it, 
and follow me, which it highly concerns me 
to prevent. When I shall be in your house, 
I will give you an account of myself; and, in 
the mean time, be assured that you have not 
obliged an ungrateful person. 

Before the young merchant left the lady, 
he drew the chest out of the pit, which he 
filled up with earth, laid her again in the 
chest, and shut it in such a manner, that it 
did not iook as if the padlock had been 
forced off; but, for fear of stifling her, he put 
it not quite close, leaving room for the air to 
get in. Going out of the burial-place, he 
drew the door after him; and the city-gate 
being then open, soon found what he sought 
for. He returned with speed to the burial- 
place, and helped the muleteer to lay the 
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chest across his mule ; telling him, to remove 
all causes of suspicion, that he came to that 
place the night before, with another muleteer, 
who, being in haste to return home, had laid 
down the chest in the burial-place. 

Ganem, who had minded nothing but his 
business since his arrival at Badgad, was still 
unacquainted with the power of love, and 
now felt the first sallies of it. It had not 
becn in his power to look upon the young 
lady, without being disturbed ; and the un- 
easiness he felt, following the muleteer at a 
distance, and the fear lest any accident might 
happen by the way that should deprive him 
of his conquest, taught him to unravel his 
intricate thoughts. it was an cxtraordin 
satisfaction to him, when, being arrived safe 
ut home, he saw the chest unloaded. He 
dismissed the mulctecr; and having caused 
a slave to shut the doors of his house, he 
opened the chest, helped the lady out, gave 
her his hand, and conducted her to his a 
ment, lamenting how much she must have 
endured in that close confinement. If I have 
suffered, said she, I have satisfaction enue 
in what you have donc for me, aud in the 
pleasure of seeing myself out of danger. _ 

Though Ganem’s apartment was very rich- 
ly furnished, the lady did not so much regard 
that, as she did the handsome presence and 
engaging mien of her deliverer, whose polite- 
ness and obliging behaviour highly heighten- 
ed her gratitude. She sat down on a sofa § 
and, to begin to give the merchant to under- 
stand how sensible she was of the service 
done her, she took off her veil. Ganem, on 
his part, was scnsible of the favour so lovel 
a fade did in uncovering herself, or rather felt 
he had already a most violent passion for her. 
Whatsoever obligations she owed him, he 
thought himself more than requited by so 
sa na a favour, 

The lady dived into Ganem’s thoughts, yet 
was not at all surprised, because he appeared 
very full of respect. He, judging she might 
have occasion to cat, and not willing to trust 
any but himself with the care of entertaining 
so charming a guest, went ont with a slave 
to an cating-house, to give directions for a 
treat. From thence he went to a fruit-seller, 
where he chose the finest und most excellent 
fruit ; buying also the choicest wine, and some 
of the same bread that was eaten at the ca- 
liph’s table. wuss 

As soon as he returned home, he, with his 
own hands, made a pyramid of the fruit he 
had bought, and served it up himself to the 
lady, in a large dish of the finest china ware, 
saying, Madam, be pleased to make choice of 
some of this fruit, while a more solid enter- 
tainment, and more worthy yourself, is made 
ready. He would fain have continued stand- 
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ing before her; but she declared she would 
not touch any thing, unless he sat down and 
eat with her. He ed; and when they 
had esten some small matter, Ganem obser- 
ving that the Jady’s veil, which she had laid 
sar the her on ape was cohen a- 
; wi en letters, 
leave of egal look upon that embroidery. 
The lady immediately took up the veil, and 


Gelivered it to him, asking him whether he 
could read? Madam, replicd he, with a mo- 
dest air, a merchant would be able to ma- 
nage his business very ill, if he could net at 
least read and write. Well then, said she, 
read the words which are embroidered on 
that veil, which gives me an opportunity of 


telling you my story. 

Ganem tock the veil, and read these words, 
* I am yours, and you are mine, thou des- 
cendant from the prophet’s uncle.’ That 
descendant from the prophet’s uncle was the 
caliph Haroun Alraschid, whe then reigned, 
<a was descended from Abbas, Mahomet’s 

e. 

When Ganem perceived the sense of these 
words, Alas! madam, said he, in a melan- 
choly tone, I have just saved your life, and 
this embroidery is my death! I do not com- 

end all the mystery; but it makes me too 
sensible that I am the most unfortunate of 
men. Pardon the liberty I take, madam, of 
telling you so much. It was impossible for 
me to see you without giving you up my 
heart. You are not ignorant yourself, that 
it was not in my power to refuse it you ; and 
that makes my presumption excusable. I pro- 
posed to myself to move yours by my ee 
my diligence, my complaisance, my assiduity, 
my submission, and my constancy; and no 
sooner had I flattered myself with that de- 
sign, than I am robbed of all my hopes. But 
be that as it will, I shall have the satisfaction 
of dying entirely yours. Proceed, madam, I 
conjure you, to give me a full information of 
my ape state. 

He could not deliver those words without 
letting full some tears. The lady was moved, 
but was so far from being displeased at the 
declaration he made, that she felt an inward 
joy, for her heart to yield. However, 
she concealed it; and, as if she had not re- 
garded what Ganem said, I would have been 
very cautious, answered she, of shewing you 
my veil, bad I thought it would have made 
you so uneasy; and I do not perceive that 
what I have to say to you can make your con- 
dition so deplorable as you imagine. 

You must understand, proceeded she, in 
order to acquaint you with my story, that my 
name is Fetnab, {which signifies a storm or 
tempest) which was given me at my birth, 
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because it was judged that the sight of 
would occasion many calamities. You fs 
not be a stranger to it, si 
raschid, my soverei yours, has s 
— #0 called. we 

wes carried inte his palace in my very 
tender years, and I have been brought up 
there with all the care that is usually takén 
with such persons of my sex as are designed 
to reside there. I made no ill advances in all 
ar took the pains to teach me; and that, 
with some share of beauty, gained me the 
caliph’s affection, who gave me a 
apartment adjoining to his own. That prince 
was not satisfied with such a mark of distino- 
tion: he appointed twenty women to wait 
on me, apd as many eunuchs; and, ever since, 
he gas made me such considerable presents, 
that I was once richer than any queen in the 
world. You may reasonably judge, by what 
I have said, that Zobeide, the caliph’s wife 
and kinswoman, could not be but jealous of 
my happiness. Though Haroun has all the 
regard imaginable for her, she hes used all 
her endeavours to ruin me. 

Hitherto, J had secured myself against all 
her snares, but at length, I fell under the last 
effort of her jealousy; and, werc it not for 
you, I had now been exposed to inevitable 
death. Ido not question but that she had 
corrupted one of my slaves, who, last night, 
in some lemonade, gave me a drug, which 
causes such a deep sleep, that it is easy to 
dispose of those who have taken it ; and that 
sleep is so profound, that nothing can dispel 
it for the space of seven or eight hours. I 
have the more reason to judge so, because 
naturally I am very light of sleep, and apt to 
wake at the least noise. 

Zobeide, the better to put her design in 
execution, has laid hold of the opportunity of 
the absence of the caliph, who has been gone 
lately to put himself at the head of his 
to tise some neighbouring kings, w 
have presumed to join in ome to make war 
on him. Were it not for this opportunity, 
my rival, courageous as she is, durst not have 

resumed to attempt any thing against my life. 
Tisoe not what she will do to conceal this 
action from the caliph, but Pfs see it highly 
concerns me that you should keep my secret, 
My life depends on it. I shall be safe in your 
house as long as the caliph is from Bagdad. 
It behoves you to pny adventure private ; 
for, should Zobeide know the obligation I 
owe you, she would punish you for having 
saved me. 

When the caliph returns, J shall not need 
to be so much upon my guard. J sball find 
means to acquaint him with all that has hap- 
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and I am pot rebeens: he will be 
earnest than m to requite a service 
which restores me to his love. 

As soon as Haroun Alraschid’s beautiful 
favourite had done speaking, Ganem began, 
and said, Madam, I return you a thousand 
thanks for having given me the information I 
took the liberty to desire of you; and I beg 
of you to belreve that you are here in safety ; 
the sentiments you have inspired in me are a 
pledge of my secrecy. 

As for my slaves, I own there is cause to 
suspect them; they may perhaps fail of the 
fidelity they owe me, should they know by 
what accident, and in what place I had the 
good fortune to find you ; but it is impossible 
they should guess at that. Nay, I dare assure 
you that they will not have the curiosity to 
inquire after it. It is so natural for youn 
men to purchase beautiful slaves, that it wi 
be no way surprising to them to see you here, 
as believing you to be one, and that I have 
bought you. They will also believe that I had 
some particular reasons for ioe you home 
as I did. Set your heart therefore at rest as 
to that point, and remain satisfied that you 
shall be served with all the respect that is due 
to the favourite of so great a monarch as ours 
is. But how great soever he is, give me leave, 
madam, to declare, that nothing will be able 
to make me recall the present J have made 
you of my heart. I know, and shall never 
forget, that what belongs to the master is for- 
bidden to the slave; but I loved you before 
you told me that you were engaged to the 
caliph ; it is not in my power to overcome a 
passion, which, though now in its infancy, has 
all the force of a love strengthened by a per- 
fect correspondence. I wish your august and 
most fortunate lover may revenge you against 
the malice of Zobeide, by calling you back to 
him; and, when you shall be restored to his 
wishes, that you may remember the unfortu- 
nate Ganem, who is no less your conquest 
than the caliph. As powerful as that prince 
is, I flatter myself he will not be able to blot 
me out of your memory. If love be your pre- 
dominant passion, he cannot love you more 
passionately than I do; and I shall never 
cease to burn in your flames, whatsoever part 
ed the world I go into to expire, after having 
ost you. 

Fetnah perceived that Ganem was under 
the greatest of afflictions, and it moved her ; 
but, considering the uneasiness she was likely 


to bring upon lf by prosecuting the dis- 
course that parti d which might insen- 
sibly lead her to discover the inclination she 


felt in herself for him, she ssid, I perceive 
that this sort of conversation gives you too 
much trouble; let us change discourse, 
and talk of the infinite obligations I owe you. 
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I can never sufficiently express my satisfao- 
tion, when I consider, that, without your as 
sistance, I had not beheld the light of the sun. 

It was happy for them both that somebody 
just then knocked at the door: Ganem went 
to see who it was, and found it was one of his 
slaves to acquaint him that the entertainment 
was ready. Ganem, who, by way of precau- 
tion, would have none of his slaves to come 
into the room where Fetnah was, took what 
was brought, and served it up himself to his 
beautiful guest, whose soul was ravished to 
behold with what diligence and respect he at- 
tended her. 

When they had eaten, Ganem took away, 
as he covered the table; and having delivered 
all things at the chamber-door to his slaves, 
he said to Fctnah, Madam, you may now per- 
haps desire to take some rest; 1 will leave 
you, and when you have reposed yourself, 
you shall find me ready to receive your com- 
mands. 

Having spoken these words, he left her, and 
went to buy two women-slaves. He also 
bought two parcels, the one of linen, and the 
other of all such things as were proper to 
make up a toilet fit for the caliph’s favourite. 
Having conducted home the two women 
slaves, he presented them to Fetnah, saying, 

» & person of your quality cannot be 
without two maids, at least, to serve yous 
be pleased to allow me to give you these. 

etngh, admiring Ganem’s forecast, My 
lard, said she, I perceive you are not one that 
will do Sue by halves; tp add by your 
courtesy to the obligations I owe you already ; 
but I hope I shall not die ungrateful, and 
that heaven will soon put me in a condition 
to make acknowledgments for all your ects 
of Co 
hen the women slaves were withdrawn 
into a chamber adjoining, which the young 
merchant shewed them, he sat down on the 
sofa where Fetnah was; but at some distance 
from her, in token of the greater respect. 
He then began again to discourse of his pas- 
sion, and spoke very moving things relating 
to the invincible obstacles which robbed him 
of all his hopes. I dare not so much as hope, 
said he, by my passion, to excite the least sen- 
sibility in a heart like your’s, destined for the 
greatest prince in the world. Alas! it would 
be a comfort to me, if I could flatter myself 
that you have not looked upon the excess of 
my love with indifferency. My lord, answer- 
ed. Fetnah—Alas | medam, said Ganem, in- 
terrupting her at the word lord, this is a se- 
cond time you have done me the hogour to 
caJl me lord; the presence of the women 
slaves hindered me the first time from taking 
notice of it to you; in the name of God, ma~ 
dam, do not give me that title of honour, it 
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doesnot bélong to me; treat me, I beseech 
“you, as your slave ; I am, and shall never cease 
to be so. 

No, no, replied Fetnah, interrupting him in 
her tarn, I shall be cautious how I treat a 
man to whom I owe my life, after that man- 
ner. J should be ungratcful could I say or do 
any thing that did not become you. Leave me 
therefore to follow the dictates of my grati- 
tude, and do not require it of me that I mis- 
behave myself towards you, in rcturn for the 
benefits I have reccived. I shall never be 
guilty of it; Tam too sensible of your respect- 
ul behaviour, to abuse it ; and I will not stick 
to own, that I do not look upon all your care 
with indifferency. You know the reason thut 
condemns me to silence. 

Ganem was ravished at that declaration, he 
wept for joy ; and not being able to find cx- 
pressions significant enough, in his own con- 
ceit, to return Fetnah thanks, was satisficd 
with telling her, that, as she knew what slic 
owed to the caliph, he, on his part, was not 
Sgnorant, * That what belongs to the master, 
is forbid to the servant.’ 

Night drawing on, he went out to fetch 
some light, which he brought in himself, as 
also some collation, as is the custom in the 
city of Bagdad; where, having made a good 
meal at noon, they, at night, arc satisfied with 
eating some fruit, and drinking a glass of 
wine ; so diverting the time till they go to bed. 

They both sat down at table, and at first 
complimented each other, presenting the fruit 
reci ly. The excellency of the wine in- 
sensibly drew them both on to drink, and, 
having drank two or three glasses, they agreed 
that neither should take another glass with- 
out singing some air first. Gancm sung ver- 
ses he composed extempore, and which ex- 
Heat the vehemency of his passion; and 

etnah, encouraged by his exainple, composed 
and sung verses relating to her adventure, 
and always containing something which Ga- 
nem might take in a sense that was favourable 
to him ; bating, that she nicely observed the 
fidelity due to the caliph. The collation held 
till very late, and the night was far advanced, 
before they thought of parting. Ganem then 
withdrew to another apartment, leaving Fet- 
nah where she was, and the women slaves he 
had bongs coming in to wait upon her. 

They lived eae after this manner for 
several daye. The young merchant went not 
abroad, unless upon business of the utmost 
consequence, and, even for that, took the time 
when his lady was at her rest; for he could 
not prevail upon himself to let slip a moment 
that might be spent in her company. All his 
thoughts were taken up with his dear Fetnah, 
who, on her side, giving way to her inclina- 
tion, confessed she had no less affection for 
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him than he had for her. However, as fond 

as they were of each other, their respect for 

the caliph kept them within those bounds that 

were due to hin, which still heightened their 
ion. 

While Fetnah, thus snatched from the jaws 
of death, passed her time so agreeably with 
Ganem, Zoqeide was not w.trout some ap- 
prehensions in Haroun Alraschid’s palace. 

As soon as the three slaves entrusted with 
the crecution of her revenge, had carried 
away the chest, without hnowing what was in 
it, or so much as the least curinuty to inquire 
into it, as being used to pay a iiind obedience 
to her commands, she was seized with a tore 
menting uneas.ness; a thousand perplexing 
thouzhts disturbed her rest; sleep fled from 
her eyes, and she spent the night in contri- 
ving how to conceal her crime. My consort, 
said she, loves Fetnah more than ever he did 
any of his favourites. What shall I say to 
him at his return, when he inquires of me 
after her? Many contrivances occuned to 
her, but none were satisfactory : She sull met 
with diiiiculties, and knew not where to fix. 
There lived with her an ancient lady, who 
had bred her up trom her infancy: As soon 
as it was day, she sent for her, and having 
entrusted her with the secret, said, Dear mo- 
ther, you have always been assisting to me 
with your advice; if ever J stood in need of 
it, it is now; when the business before you is 
to still my thoughts, distracted by a mortal 
concern, and to shew me some way to satisfy 
the caliph. 

Dear Madam, replied the old lady, it had 
been much better not to have run yourself in- 
to the difficulties you labour under ; but since 
the thing is donc, the best way is to say no 
more of it; all that must now be thought of, 
is how to deceive the chief of believers; and 
Iam of opinion that you must immediately 
cause a wooden image to be carved resem- 
bling a dead body: we will shroud it up in 
old iinan ; and when shut up in a coffin, it 
shall be buried in some part of the palace ; 
then shall you immediately cause a marble 
monument to be built after the manner of a 
dome, over the burial place; and erect a fi- 
gure which shall be covered with black cloth, 
and sct about with great candlesticks, and 
large wax parte ‘here is another thing, 
added tke old lady, which ought not to be 
forgot : you must put on mourning, and cause 
the same to be done by all your own and Fet- 
nah’s women, your eunuchs, and all that be- 
long to the palace: when the caliph returns, 
and sees you and all the palace in mourning, 
he will be sure to ask the occasion of it ; then 
will you have an opportunity of insinuating 
yourself into his favour, saying, it was in re- 
spect to him, that you paid the last honoura 
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w Fetnah, snatched away by sudden death. 
You may alzo tell him you have caused a 
mausoleum to be built; and, m short, that 

have paid all the dues to his favourite 
which he would have done himself had he 
been present. His passion for her being ex- 
traordinary, he will certainly go and shed some 
tears upon her grave; and perhaps, added the 
old woman, he will not velieve she is really 
dead; and suspect you have turned her out 
of the palace through jealousy, and look upon 
all the mourning as an artifice to deceive hin, 
and prevent his making search after her. It 
is likely he will cause the coffin to be taken 
up and opened, and it is certain he will be 
convinced of her death as soon as he shall sce 
the figure of a dead body buried. He will be 
pleased with all you shall have done, and ex- 
pe his gratitude. Avs for the wouden image, 

will undertake to have it cut myseif by a 
carver, in the city, who shall not know what 
use it is to be put to. As for your part, ma- 
dam, order Fetnah’s woman, who yestcrday 
gave her the lemonade, to give out that she 

ad just found her mistress dead in her bed ; 
and that they may only think of lamenting, 
without offermg to go into her chamber, Ict 
her add, she has already acquainted you with 
it, and that you have ordered Mesrour to 
cause her to be laid out and buricd. 

As svon as the old lady had spoken these 
words, Zobeide took a rich diamond ring out 
of her casket, and putting it on her finger, and 
embracing her in a perfect transport of joy, 
said, How infinitely ain I bcholden to you, my 
dear mother! I should never have thought 
of so ingenious a contrivance. It cannot tail 
of success, and I perceive my peace of mind 
begins to be restored to me. 1 lcavc the care 
of the wooden figure to you, and I will go my- 
self to order the rest. 

The wooden image was got ready with as 
much expedition as Zobeide could have wish- 
ed, and then conveyed by the lady herself in- 
to Fetnah’s bedchamber, where she dressed 
it like a dead body, and put it into a coffin. 
Then Mesrour, who was much deceived by it, 
caused the coffin, and the representation of 
Fetnah, to be carried away; and buried it with 
the usual ceremonies, in the place appointed 
by Zobeide, the favourite’s women weeping 
and lamenting, she who had given her the le- 
monade setting them an example by her crics 
and howlings. 

That very day, Zobeide sent for the archi- 
tect of the palace, and of the caliph’s other 
houses, and, according to the orders he receiv- 
ed from her, the mausoleum was finished in 
a very short time. Such potent princesses, 
as was this consort of a monarch whose pow- 
er extended from cast to west, are always 
punctually obeyed in whatsoever they com- 
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mand by all the court; so that the news of 
Fetnah’s death was soon spread all over the 
town. 

Ganem was one of the last who had heard 
of it; for, as I had before observed, he scarce 
went abroad. Being at length informed of it, 
Madam, said he to the caliph’s fair favourite, 
you are thought to be dead in Bagdad, and I do 
not question but that Zobeide herself believes 
it: I bless heaven that I am the cause, and 
the happy witness of your being alive: and 
would to God, that, taking the advantage of 
this false report, you will shere my fortune, 
and go far from hence to reign in my heart 
But whither docs this pleasing notion carry 
me? Ido not consilcr that you are born to 
make the greatest prince in the world happy 5 
and that only Haroun Alraschid is worthy of 

ou. Suppusing you could resolve to give 
lin up for me, and that you would follow me, 
ought 1 to consent to it? No, it is my part al- 
ways to remember, that, what belongs to the 
mastcr, is forbidden to the slave. 

The lovely Fetnah, though moved by the 
tenderness of the passion he ecircnal yet 
prevailed with herself not to comply with it. 
My lord, said she to him, we cannot obstruct 
Zobeide’s triumphing. Iam not at all surpri+ 
scd at the artifice she makes use of to conceal 
her guilt: but Ict her procced; I flatter my- 
sclf, that sorrow will soon follow ber triumph: 
the caliph will return, and we shall find means 
privately to inform him of all that has happen- 
cd. In the mean time, let us be more cau- 
tious than ever, that she may not know I am 
alive. I have already told you the consequen- 
ces. 

Three months after, the caliph returned to 
Bagdad with honour, having vanquished all 
his enemies; he entered the palace with ime 
patience to see Fetnah, and to lay all his lau. 
rels at her feet ; but was amazed to sec all the 
servants he had left behind him in mourning. 
It struck him without knowing the cuuse, and 
his concern was double, when, coming into 
the apartment of Zobeide, he spied that prin- 
cess coming to mect him with all her women 
in mourning. He immediately asked her the 
cause of it, with much concern. Chief of the 
Believers, answered Zobeide, I am in mourn- 
ing for your slave, Fetnah, who died so sud- 
denly, that it was impossible to apply any me- 
dicinc to her distemper. She would have 
procecded, but the caliph did not give her 
time, being so surprised at the news, that he 
cried out, end then fell into a swoon in the 
arms of Giafar, his grand visier, who attend 
him. Coming soon after to himeelf, he, with 
a weak voice, which sufficiently expressed his 
concern, asked where his dear Fetnah had 
been buried? Sir, said Zobeide, I took care 
myself of her funeral, and spared for no cost 





that prince ordered the figure to be remov 
pa cust Ge gee me eee 


+ esgic his presence: but when he saw the 
W. 


nich wrap up the weoden image, 
he duet not any fhe. That rol 
ous caliph would be an irr us 
act, t0 suffer y of the dead lady to be 


the 
touched ; and this scruple prevailed above his 


love and curiosity, He caused the effin to 
the grave to be filled, and 


be shut n, 
sy a as it was before. 


The caliph, thinking himself obliged to pay 
oy. to the tomb of his favourite, 
sent for the ministers of his religion, the offi- 
cers of the palace, and the readers of the Al- 
coram; and, whilst they were calling together, 
he remajried in the mausoleum, moistening 
the that covered the phantom of his 
with his tears. When all the persons 
had sent for were come, he s before 
the figure, and’ they about it recited long 
prayers ; after which the readers of the Al- 
coren read several chapters. 

The same ceremony was performed every 
it rir sei morning _ 
| ing always present, wit 

visier, and the prime officers 

the court, al] of them in mourning, as well 

the caliph himself, who all that while fail- 

not to the memory of Fetnah with 

ra, and would: pot talk the least of any 
ness. 


The deat ny of the month, the prayers and 


i 


lasted from that morn- 

break ay tne next morning ; and 

at Ww Was every man re- 
tu home. ; raachid, being tired 
with sitting up’ time, went to take some 
rest. in his apartment, and fell asleep on a 
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sofa between two of the court-ladies, one of 
them sitting at the bed’s head, and the other 
at the feet, sr irhionng opi mela work. 
ing some em , an a 

found silence. = aa 

She who sat at the bed’s head, and whose 
name was Nouron-Nihar, that is, Dawn of 
the Day, perceiving the caliph was asleep, 
whispered to the other, called Nagmatos- 
Sobi, signifying Morning-Star, There is great 
news! The chief of the believers, our master, 
will be overjoyed when he awakes and hears 
what I have to say to him: Fetnah is not 
- bs is ne ect health. O Dralenn 
cri orning-Star, in a transport of joy, 181 

ible that the beautiful, the shaban, the 
incomparable Fetnah should be stiil among 
the living ? Morning-Star uttered these words 
with 8 olin gh htly air, and so loud, that 
the caliph a ed. He asked why they had 
disturbed his rest? Alas! my sovereign lord, 
answered Morning-Star, on me this in- 
discretion, I could not contain myself. What 
then is become of her, said the caliph, if she 
is not dead ? Chief of the Believers, replied 
Dawn of the Day, I this evening received a 
note, not signed, from a person unknown, but 
written with Fetnah’s own hand, which gives 
me an account of her melancholy adventures, 
and orders me to acquaint you with it. I 
thought fit, before I fulfilled my commigsion, 
to let you take some few moments rest, he- 
lieving you must stand in need of it after your 
fatigue.—-Give me that note, said the caliph, 
interrupting her in a disorderly manner, you 
were in the wrong in deferring to deliver it 
to me. 

Dawn of the Day immediately delivered 
him the note, which he opened with much 
impatience; and in it Fetnah gave a brief 
account of ali that had befallen her, but 
enlarged a little too much on the care Ga- 
nem took of her. The caliph, who was na- 
turally jealous, instead of being provoked at 
the inhumanity of Zobeide, was only con- 
cerned for the infidelity he fancied Fetnah 
had been guilty of towards him. Is it so? 
said he, after reading the note; the perfidi- 
ous wretch has been four months with a 

oung merchant, and has the impudence te 
boast of the respect he pays her. Thi 
days are since my return to : 
and she now bethinks herself of sending me 
this news. Ungrateful creature ! while I spend. 
the days in bewailing her, she passes them 
away in betraying me. Go to, let us take 
revenge of the false woman, and that bold 

who affronts me. Having these 

w rie burs t up, and went into a 

great where he used to appear in public, 

and Sig, ay rap aglind dene gary 

court, first gate was opened, and im 
1 
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age ali the courtiers, who 

roment entered. The visier 
came in, and himself before the 
throne the caliph sat on. Then rising, he 
stood before his master, who, in a tone which 
denoted he would be instantly obeyed, said 
to him, Giafar, your presence 1s requisite for 
putting in execution an important affair I am 
about to commit to you. Take four hundred 
men out of my guards along with Zou and 
first enquire where a merchant of Damascus 
lives, w name is Ganem, the soa of 
Abou Ayoub. When you bave learned that, 
repair to his house, and cause it to be razed 
down to the foundation; but first secure Ga- 
nem, and bring him hither, with my slave 
Fetnah, who has lived with him these four 
months. I will punish her, and make an cx- 
ample of that inselent man, who has prest- 


med to fail in oc to me. 

The grand visier having received this po- 
sitive command, made a low bow to tne ca- 
iiph, having his hand on his own head, a8 a 
token that he would rather lose it than dis- 
obey him, atid The first thing he 
did, was to send to the syndic, or of 
the ts, for some foreign stuffs, and 
fine silks, of the new ones seh by Ga- 
nem; with strict orders, above all things, to 
enguire after the street and house he lived 
in. The officer he sent with these orders 
brought him back word, that he had scarce 
been seen for some months, end no man 
knew what coufd keep him at home, if he 
was there. The same officer told Giafar 
where Ganem lived, and the name of the 
widow who had let him the house. 

Upon this information, which could not 
fail, that minister, without ge | any time, 
marched with the soldiers the caliph had or- 
dered him to take, went to the mayor of the 
city, whom he also caused to bear him com- 
pany; and being attended by a great number 
of carpenters and masons, with the neces 
tools for razing of a house, came to that in 
which Ganem lived; and finding it stood 
alone, without being confined any way, he 
posted his soldiers quite round it, to prevent 
the merchant making his escape. 

Fetn#& and Ganem had just then dined : 
the lady was sitting at a wmdow next the 
Gumi Ge lataoe, whee, coieg tte paad 
t e lattice, when, seemg the gran 
visier draw near with all his attendants, she 
concluded his design was upon her as well as 
Ganem. She perceived her note had been 
Phesanhbiee but had rene ra Ce ea 
awer, having hoped t iph woul 
have taken that business quite sabia 
She knew not how long that prince had been 
come home; and she was acquainted 

his j temper, yet she apprehended 
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nothing on that account. However, the 

of the grand visier and the ats eat 
Se a did ha emtdew Gaeta tase 
nem : ers 
provided the caliph would but hea he: As 
for Gakem, : was kind to, rather 
but of © affection, she plainly 
foresaW' that his rivily béing i wo 
pee, “and be apt t6 condemn 
account of his youth and mien. Being full of 


that thought, she turned to the young mer 
chant, and said, Alas! Ganem, we are une 
done; it is and I that are sought after. 
He presently looked'through the lattice, and 
ll wetty ~~ Shag ea beheld the 
iph’s with their scymitare, 
and the vider, with the civil magistrate 
at the Mi them. At that sight he stood 
motionless, and A fipt power to utter one 
word. Ganem, agid the favourite, there is 
no losing of time: if you love me, put on the 
habit of one of your slaves immediately, and 
daub your face and arms with soot; then lay 
some of these dishes on your head: you may 
odie poy Reh onging to er a 

ouse, an et you pass. If they 
happen to aak, you where the master of the 
house is, without any hesitation, that 
he is within. ! madam, answered Gr- 
nem, lese concerned for himself than for Fet- 
nah, you only take care of me ; what will be- 
come of you? Let not that trouble you, ré 
plied Fetnah; it is my part to lonk to that. 
As for what you leave in this house, I will 
take care of it; and I hope it will be one day 
justly restored to you, when the caliph’s 
anger is over; but do you avoid his fury; 
for the orders he gives in heat of passion are 
always fatal. The young merchant’s afflic- 
tion was so great, that he knew not what 
course to fix upon, aad would certainly have 
suffered himsclf to have been seized by the 
caliph’s soldiers, had not Fetnah pressed him 
to disguise himself. He was prevailed upon 
by her persuasions, to put on the habit of a 
slave, and daub himself with soot ; and it was 
high time, for they were knocking at the 
door; and all they could do was to embrace 
each other lovingly: they were both so over- 
whelmed with sorrow, that they could not 
utter one word ; and it was thus they parted. 
Ganem went out with some dishes on his 
head: he was taken for the servant of an 
eating-house, ard nobody offered to stop 
him. On the contrary, the grand visier, who 
was the first that met him, gave him wey to 
let him pass, being far from any thought that 
he was the man be looked for. Those who 
were behind the grand visier, made way as 
he had done, and thus favoured his escape. 
He got speedily to one of the city-gates, and 
so got clear away. 
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While he was making the best of his way 
from the grand visier Giafar, that minister 
came into the room where Fetnah was sitting 
on a sofa, and where there were many chests 
full of Ganem’s equipage, and of the money 
he had made of his goods. 

As soon os Fetnah saw the grand visier 
come into the room, she fcll flat on her face, 
and continued in that posture, as it were, 
ready to receive her death. My lord, said 
she, I am ready to undergo the sentence 
passed against me by the chief of the believ- 
ers; you need only make it known to me. 
Madam, answered Ginfur, falling also down 
till she had raised herself, God forbid any 
man should presume to lay his profane hands 
on you: I do not design to offer you the 
least wrong: I have no farther orders, than 
to entreat you will be pleascd to go with me 
to the palace, and to conduct you thither 
with the merchant that lives in this house. 
My lord, replied the favourite, let us go; 1 
am ready to follow you. <As for the young 
merchant, to whom J am indebted for my 
life, he is not here ; he has been gone about 
a month since to Damascus, whither his br- 
sincss called him, and he has left these cucsts 

ou see under my care till he returns. I con- 
jure you to cause them to be secured, that I 
may perform the promise I made to take all 
possible care of them. 

You shall be obeyed, said Giafar, and im- 
mediately sent for porters, whom he com- 
manded to take up the chests, and carry them 
to Mesrour. 

As soon as the porters were gone, he whis- 
pered the civil magistrate, committing to him 
the care of seeing the house razed, but first 
to cause diligent search to be made for Ga- 
nem, who, he suspected, might be hid, what- 
eoever Fetnah had told of him. Then he 
went out, taking the young lady with him, 
attended by the two slaves that waited on 
her. As for Ganem’s slaves, they were not 
regarded ; they ran in among the crowd, and 
it was not known what became of them. 

No sooner was Giafar out of the house, 
than the masons and carpenters began to 
raze it; and did it so effectually, that in a 
few hours none of it remained. But the civil 
magistrate, not finding Ganem, after the 
strictest search, sent to acquaint the grand 
visier with it, before that minister reached 
the pelace. Well, anid Haroun Alraschid, 
seceing him come into his closet, have you 
executed my orders? Yes, sir, answered 
Giafar, the house Ganem lived in is levelled 
with the ground, and I have brought you 
your favourite Fetnoh ; she is at your closet- 
door, and I will call her in if you command 
me. As for the young m we could 
not find him, though all places haye been 
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searched ; and Fetnah affirms that he hag 
been gone this month to Damascus. 

Never was any man in such a ion as 
the caliph, when he beard that Ganem had 
made his escape. As for his favourite, being 
possessed that she had been false to him, he 
would neither see nor gs to her. Mes- 
rour, said he to the chief of the eunuchs, who 
was there present, take the ungrateful, the 
perfidious Fetnah, and go shut her up in the 
dark towcr. That tower was within the in- 
closure of the palacc, and commonly served 
a4 a prison for the favourites who any way 
disgusted the caliph. 

Mcsrour being used to execute his sove- 
reign’s orders, though never so unjust, with- 
out making any objection, obeyed this with 
sone reluctancy ¢e signified his concern 
to Fetnah, who was the more grieved at it, 
because she had reckoned, that the caliph 
would not refuse to speak to her. There was 
ho remedy but to submit to her hard fate, 
and to follow Mesrour, who conducted her 
to the dark tower, and there left her. 

Tn the mean time the caliph, being incen- 
sed, and only consulting his passion, writ the 
following letter, with his own hand, to the 
king of Syria, his cousin and tributary, who 
resided at Damascus, 


Lhe Letter from the Caliph Haroun Alras- 
chid to Mohammed Zineli, King of Syria. 


‘ Cousin, 

‘ This is to inform you, that a merchant of 
* Damascus, whose name is Ganem, the son 
* of Abou Ayoub, has seduced the most ami- 
‘uble of my women-slaves, called Fetnah, 
‘and is fied. It is my will, that, when you 
‘have read my letter, you cause search to 
‘ be made for Ganem, and secure him. When 
* he is in your power, you shall cause him to 
‘be loaded with irons, and for three days 
‘ successively he shall receive fifty strokes 
‘with a bull’s pizzel. Then let him be led 
‘ through all parts of the city, with a crier, 
‘crying, This is the smallest punishment the 
‘ chief of the believers inflicts on him 
© offends his lord, and debauches one of his 
‘slaves. After that, you shall send him to 
* me under a strong guard. It is my will that 
* you cause his house to be plundered; and 
* when it shall be razed, order the materials 
‘ to be carried out of the city into the middle 
‘of the plain. Besides, if he has father, mo- 
‘ther, sister, wives, daughters, or other kin- 
‘ dred, cause them to be stripped ; and when 
‘ they are naked, expose them as a s 
* during three days to the whole city, forbid- 
‘ding any one, on p= of death, to 
* them any shelter. I expect you will no way 
* delay what I enjoin. 
* HAROUN ALRASCHID,’ 
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The caliph having writ this letter, sent it 
away by an express, ordering him to make 
all possible speed, and to take pigeons along 

ith him, that he might the sooner hear 
what had been done by Mohammed Zinebi. 

The pigeons of have this particular 

uality, that, though they be carried never so 
ar, they return to Bagdad as soon as they are 
turned loose, especially when they have young 
ones. <A letter rolled up is made fast under 
their wing; and by that means, they have 
speedy advice from such places as they de- 


The caliph’s express travelling night and 
day, as his master’s impatience required, and 
being come to Damascus, went directly to 
king Zinebi’s palace, who sat upon his throne 
to receive the caliph’s letter. The express 
having delivered it, Mohammed looking upon 
it, and knowinz the hand, stood up to shew 
his respect, kissed the letter, and laid it on 
his head, to denote he was ready submissive- 
ly to obey the orders contained in it. He 
opened it, and having read it, immediately 
descended from his throne, and, without lo- 
sing time, mounted on horseback, with the 
prime officers of his household. He also sent 
for the civil magistrate, who came to him ; 
and then he went directly to Ganem’s house, 
attended by all his guards. 

That young merchant’s mother had never 
heard or reccived any letter from him since 
he left Damascus; but the other merchants 
with whom he went to Bagdad were rcturn- 
ed, and all of them told her they had left her 
son in perfect health, However, being he did 
not return himself, and neglected to write, 
the tender mother could not be persuaded 
but that he was dead, and was so fully con- 
vinced of it in her imagination, that she went 
into mourning. She bewailed Ganem as if 
she had seen him die, and had herself closed 
his eyes : never mother expressed greater sor- 
row. And so far was slic from seeking any 
comfort, that she delighted in indulging her 
sorrow. She caused a doine to be built in 
the middle of the court belonging to her 
house, in which she placed a figure repre- 
senting her son, and covered it with black 
cloth. She spent the greatest part of the 
days and nights in weeping under that dome, 
in the same manner as if her son had been 
buried there. The beautiful Alcolomb, or 
Ravisher of: Hearts, her daughter, bore her 
company, and mixed her tears with hers. 

It was now some time since they had thus 
devoted themselves to sorrow, and since the 
neighbourhood, hearing their cries and la- 
mentations, pitied such loving relations, when 
king Mohammed Zinebi came to the door, 
which, being opened by a slave belonging to 
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the family, he went into the house, enquiring 
for Ganem, the son of Abou Ayoub. 

Though the slave had never seen king Zi- 
nebi, she easily guessed, by his retinue, that 
this must be one of the prime men of Damas- 
cus. My lord, said she, that Ganem you en- 
quire for is dead: my mistress, his mother, 
is in that monument you see there, actually 
lamenting the loss of him. The king, not re- 
garding what was said by the slave, caused 
all the house to be diligently searched by his 
guards for Ganem. Then he advanced to= 
wards the monuiacnt, where he saw the mo- 
ther and daughter sitting on nothing but a 
mat, by the figure which represented Ganem, 
and their faces appeared to him bathed in 
tears. Those poor woinen immediately veil- 
ed themselves, as soon as they beheld a man 
at the door of the dome; but the mother, 
knowing the king of Damascus, got up, and 
ran to ca t herself at his feet. My good lady, 
said he, I was looking for your son Ganem ; 
is he here? Alas! sir, cried the mother, it is 
a long time since he has ceased to be ; would 
to God I had at least put him into his shroud 
with my own hands, and had the comfort of 
having his bones in this monument! O, my 
son, my dear son !—She would have said 
nore, but was oppressed with so violent sor- 
row, that she was not able. 

Zincebi was moved, for he was a prince of 
a mild nature, and bad much compassion fur 
the sufferings of the unfortumate. If Ganem 
alone is guilty, thought he to himself, why 
should the mother and the daughters, who 
are innocent, be punished? Ah! crucl Ha» 
roun Alraschid, what a mortification do you 
put upon me, in making me the executioner 
of your vengeance, obliging me to persecute 
those persons who have not offended you ! 

The guards that the king ordered to search 
for Ganem, came and told him they had lost 
their labour. He was fully convinced: the 
tears of these two women would not leave 
him any room to doubt. It distracted him 
to be oe to execute the caliph’s order. 
My good lady, said he to Ganem’s mother, 
come out of this monument with yyur daugh- 
ter; it is no place of safety for you. They 
went out; and he, to secure them 7 igo 
any insult, took off his own robe, which was 
very large, and covered them both with it, 
bidding them be sure to keep close to him. 
Then he ordered the multitude to be admit- 
ted to plunder, which was performed with 
the utmost rapaciousness, and many shouts, 
which terrified Ganem’s mother and sister 
the more, because they knew not the reason 
of it. The rabble carried off the richest 
goods, chests full of wealth, fine Persian and 
Indian carpets, cushions made of cloth ef 
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aed silver, ane china ware. In short, all 
taken away; nothing was left but the 
walls mobi noun x and it hash boa 
e for the un to 
i their goods acherdieriget out know- 
hy they were so cruelly treated. 
the house was plundered, Moham- 
med ordered the civil magistrate to raze the 
house and monument; and, whilst that was 
doing, he carried away Alcolomb and her mo- 
ther to his . There it was he redoubled 
their affliction, acquainting them with the ca- 
’3 will. He commands me, said he to 
, to cause you to be stripped, and ex- 
pose you naked for three days to the view of 
the people. It is with the utmost reluctance 
that I execute that cruel and ignominious 
sentence. The king delivered these words 
with such an air, as plainiy made it appcar 
his heart was really pierced with grict and 
compassion. Though the fear of being de- 
throned obstructed his followin, the dictates 
of his pity, yet he in some measure mode- 
rated the rigour of Haroun Alraschid’s or- 
ders, causing coarse sacks, like smocks with 
sleeves, to be made of horse-hair, for Ga- 
nem’s mother, and his sister Alcoloimb, or 
Ravisher of Hearts. 
The next day, these two victims of the ca- 
h’s rage were stripped of their clothes, and 
eir horse-hair stnocks put upon them ; their 
was aleo taken away, so that their 
dishevelled hair hung upon their backs. Al- 
colomb had the finest hair in the world; and 
it hung down to the ground. In that condi- 
tion, they were exposed to the people. The 
civi] magistrate, attended by his officers, went 
along with them; and they were conducted 
throughout all the city. A crier went before 
them, who, every now and then, cried, This is 
the punishment due to those who have drawn 
on ves the indignation of the chief of 
the believers. 
When they walked in this manner alon 
the streets of Damascus, with their arms an 
_ feet naked, clad in such a panes garment, 
ad endeavouring to hide their shame under 
hainy with which they covered their 
faoes, all the e were dissolved in tears ; 
| wnore tally ladiea, looking on them 
as innocent ne, atin their lattice- 
windows, being icularly moved by 
Alcolomb’s youth and beauty, made the air 
with their dreadful shrieks, as they pass- 
ed before thelr houses. The very children, 
frighted at these shricks, and at the spectacle 
that oceationed them, mixed their cries with 
that damentation, and added new hor- 
ror to it. In short, had an enemy been at 
Damascus, and then ing all to fire and 
sword, the consternation 


greater. 


ue 
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It was near night when that dismal scene 
concluded. The mother and ter were 
both conducted back to king Mohammed’s 
rae Not being hai — rag rosbigreik 
they were so t, that a long time 
in a swoon. The queen AE Danvascin. ighly 
afflicted at their misfortunes, sarc, highly 
the caliph’s prohibition to relieve them, sent 
some of her women to comfort them with all 
sorts of refreshments, and wine to raise their 


i ve 

queen’s women found them still in 
swoon, and almost past receiving any bene- 
fit by what they offered them. However, 
with much difficulty, they were brought to 
themselves. Ganem’s mother immediately 
returned them thanks for their courtesy. My 
pe lady, said one of the queen’s ladies to 
ier, we are highly concerned at your afflic- 
tion; and the queen of Syria, our mistress, 
has done us a favour in employing us to as~ 
sist you. We can assure you, that princess 
is much afflicted at your misfortunes, as well 
as the king her consort. Ganem’s mother en- 
treated the queen’s women to return her ma- 
jesty a thousand thanks from her and her 
daughter Alcolomb; and then, directing her 
discourse to the lady that spoke to her, she 
said, Madam, the king has not told me why 
the chief of the believers inflicts so many oute 
rages on us; pray be pleased to tell us what 
crimes we have been guilty of ? My good 
lady, answered the other, the origin of your 
misfortune proceeds from your son Ganem. 
He is not dead, as you imagine. He is ac- 
cused of having stolen the beautiful Fetnah, 
the best beloved of all the king’s favourites ; 
and he having, by timely flight, withdrawn 
himself from that prince’s indignation, the 
punishment is fallen on you. All mankind 


“condemns the caliph’s resentment; but all 


mankind fears him ; and you see king Zinebi 
himself dares not contradict his orders, for 
fear of incurring his displeasure. So that all 
we can do is to pity and exhort you to have 
patience. 

I know my son, answered Ganem’s mother ; 
J have educated him very carefully, and in 
that respect which is due to the commander 
of the believers. He has not committed the 
crime he is accused of; I dare answer for his 
innocency. But I will give over muttering 
and complaining, since it is for him that I 
suffer, and he is not dead. O Ganem! add- 
ed she, in_a transport of love and joy, my 
dear son Ganem, is it possible that you are 
still alive! I no longer am concerned for the 
loss of my goods; and how extra t s0- 
ever the caliph’s orders may be, I forgive him 
all the severity of them, provided heaven has 
saved my son. I am only concerned for my 
daughter; her sufferings only afflict me; yet 
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I believe her to be so good a sister as to fol- 
low my example. 

At the hearing of these words, Alcolomb, 
who, till then, had appeared insensible, turn- 
ed to her mother, and, clasping her arms 
about her neck, Yes, dear mother, said she, 
I will always follow your example, whatever 
extremity the love of my brother brings you 
to. 

The mother and daughter thus interchang- 
ing their sighs and tears, continued a consi- 
derable time in such moving embraces, In 
the mean time, the queen’s women, who 
were much moved at that spectacle, omitted 
no persuasions to prevail with Ganein’s mo- 
ther to take some sustenance. She ate a 
morsel out of complaisance, and Alcolomb 
did the like. 

The caliph having ordered that Ganem’s 
kindred should be exposed threc days suc- 
cessivcly to the sight of the people, in the 
condition as has been said, Alcolomb and her 
mother afforded the same spectacle the se- 
cond time next day, from morning till night. 
But that day and the following, things were 
not cione after the same manner : the streets, 
which at first had been full of people, were 
left quite empty. All the traders, incensed 
at the ill usage of Abou Ayoub’s widow and 
daughter, shut up their shops, and kept them- 
selves close within their houses. The ladies, 
instead of looking through their lattice-win- 
dows, withdrew into the back parts of their 
houses. ‘There was not one soul to be secn 
in the public places those unfortunate wo- 
men were carried through. It looked as if 
all the inhabitants of Damascus had aban- 
doned their city. 

On the fourth day, king Mohammed Zine- 
bi, who was resolved punctually to obey the 
caliph’s orders, though he did not approve of 
them, sent criers into all quarters of the cit 
to make proclamation, strictly forbidding all 
the inhabitants of Damascus, and strangers, 
of what condition soever, upon pain of death, 
and having their bodies cast to the dogs to 
be devoured, to receive Ganem’s mother and 
sister into their houses, or to give them a 
morsel of bread, or a drop of water; and, in 
a word, to afford them the least support, or 
hold the least correspondence with them. 

When the criers had performed what the 
king had enjoined them, that prince ordered 
the mother and the daughter to be turned 
out of the palace, and left to their choice to 
go where they thought fit. As soon as ever 
they appcared, all persons fled from them, so 
great an Impression had the late prohibition 
made upon them all. They easily perceived 
that every body shunned them ; but not know- 
ing the reason of it, they were much surpris- 
ed; and their amazement was the greater, 
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when, coming into any street, or among se- 
veral they knew some of their best 
friends, who presently vanished with as much 
haste as the rest. What is the meaning of 
this, said Ganem’s mother, do we the 
lague about us? Must the unjust and bar- 
ous usage we have received render us 
odious to our fellow-citizens? Come, my 
child, added she, let us depart from Damas- 
cus with all speed ; let us not stay any longer 
in a city where we are become frightful to 
our very friends. 

‘The two wretched ladies, discoursing after 
this manner, came to one of the ends of the 
city, and retired to a ruined house, to pass 
the night. Thither some mussulmen, or be- 
lievers, out of charity and compassion, re- 
sorted to them after the day was shut in. 
They carried them provisions, but durst not 
stay to comfort them, for fear of being dis- 
covered, and punished for disobeying the ca- 
liph’s orders. 

In the mean time, king Zinebi had let fly 
a pigeon, to give Haroun Alraschid an ac- 
count of his exact obedience. He informed 
him of all that had been done, and conjured 
him to direct what he would have done with 
Ganem’s mother and sister. He soon re- 
ceived the caliph’s answer the same way, 
which was, that he banished them Damascus 
for ever. linmediately the king of Syria sent 
men to the old house, with orders to take 
the mother and the daughter, and to conduct 
them three day’s journey from Dainascus, 
and there to leave them, forbidding them ever 
to return to the city. 

Zinebi’s men executed thcir commission 5 
but being less precise than their master, in 
the strictest performance of every tittle of 
Haroun Alraschid’s orders, they in pity gave 
Alcolomb and her mother some small pieces 
of money to buy them some subsistence, and 
each of them a bag, which they hung about 
their necks, to carry their provisions. 

In this miserable condition, they came to 
the first village. The peasants flocked about 
them ; and us it appeared through their dis- 
guise that they were pcople of some fashion, 
they asked them what was the occasion of 
their travelling after that manner, in a habit 
that did not seem properly to belong to them ? 
Instead of answering the question put to 
them, they fell a-weeping, which only served 
to heighten the curiosity of the peasants, and 
to move them to compassion. Ganem’s mo- 
ther told them what she and her daughter 
had endured; at which the good country- 
women were sensibly afflicted, and endea- 
voured to comfort them. They treated them 
as weil as their poverty would permit; they 
took off their horse-hair smocks, which were 
very uneasy, and put on others they gave 
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them, with shoes, and something to cover 
their heads, and save their hair. 

Having expressed their gratitude to those 
charitable women, Alcolomb and her mother 
departed that village, taking short journeys 
towards Aleppo. They used at night to lie 
near the mosques, or in them, upon the mat, 
if there was any, or else on the bare pave- 
ment; and sometimes put up in the places 
appointed for the use of travellers. As for 
sustenance, they did not want ; for they often 
came to places where bread, boiled rice, and 
other provisions, are distributed to all travel- 
Jers who desire it. 

At length they came to Aleppo, but would 
not stay there, and holding on their journey 
towards the Euphrates, crossed that river, 
and entered into Mesopotamia, which they 
traversed as far as Moussoul. Thence, not- 
withstanding all they had endured, they pro- 
ceeded to ad. That was the place they 
had fixed their thoughts upon, hoping to find 
Ganem there, though they onght not to have 
fancied that he was in a city where the ca- 
liph resided; but they hoped, because they 
wished it; their affection rather increasing 
than diminishing, in spite of all their misfor- 
tunes. Their discourse was generally about 
him, and they enquired for him of all they 
met. But let us leave Alcolomb and her mo- 
ther, to return to Fetnah. 

She was still confined close in the dark 
tower, ever since the day that had been so 
fatal to Ganem and her. However disagree- 
able as her prison was to her, it was much 
less grievous than the thoughts of Ganem’s 
misfortune, the uncertainty of whose fate was 
a killing affliction to her. There was scarce 
&@ moment in which she did not lament him. 

One night when the caliph was walking by 
himself, within the inclogure of his palace, as 
he frequently did; for he was the most pry- 
ing prince in the world, and sometimes, by 
means of those night-walks, he came to the 
knowledge of things that happened in his pa- 
lace, which would otherwise never have come 
to his ear: one of those nights, in his walk, 
he happened to pass by the dark tower, and 
fancying he heard somebody talk, he stopped, 
and drew near the door to listen, and distinct- 
ly heard these words, which Fetnah, whose 

oughts were always on Ganem, uttered 
with a laud voice: O Ganem ! too unfortu- 
nate Ganem! where are you at this time? 
whither has thy cruel fate led thee? Alas ! 
it is | 1hat have made you miserable! Why 
did you not Jet me perish unhappily, rather 
than afford me your generous relief? What 
a dismal reward have you received for your 
care and respect! The commander of the 
faithful, who ought to have requited, perse- 
cutes you; and in return for having always 
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looked upon me as a person reserved for his 
bed, you lose all your goods, and are obliged 
to seek for safety in flight. O caliph ' bar- 
barous caliph, what will you say fer yourself 
when you shall appear with ¢;anem_ before 
the tribunal of the Supreme judge, and the 
ree shall testify the truth before your face ! 
All the power you are now invested with, and 
which makes the best part of the world quake, 
will not prevent your being condemned and 
punished for your violent and unjust pro- 
ceedings. Here Fetnah ceased her coit- 
pant her sighs and tears putting a stop to 
er tonzue. 

This was enough to bring the caliph to 
himself. He plainly perceived, that if what 
he had heard was true, his favourite must be 
innocent, and that he had been too rash in 

iving orders against Genem and his fainily. 

‘ing resolved to be rightly informed in an 
affair which so nearly concerned him, in point 
of equity, on which he valucd himself, he im- 
mediately returned to his apartment, and that 
moment ordered Mesrour to repair to the 
dark tower, and bring Fetnah to him. 

By this command, and much more by the 
caliph’s way of delivery, tne chief of the eu- 
nuchs guessed that his master designed to par- 
don his favourite, and take her to him again. 
Hie was overjoyed at it, for he loved Fetnah, 
and had been much concerned at her disgrace ; 
and therefore flying to the tower, Madam, 
said he to the favourite, with such an air as 
expressed his satisfaction, be pleascd to fol- 
low me: I hope you will never more return to 
this vile dark tower: The commander of the 
faithful has a mind to speak with you, and I 
have reason to hope for a happy issue. 

Fetnah followed Mesrour, who conducted 
her into the caliph’s closet. She prostrated 
herself before that prince, and so continued, 
letting fall a shower of tears; Fetnah, said the 
caliph, without bidding ber rise, I think you 
charge me with violence and injustice. Who 
is he, who notwithstanding the regard and re- 
spect he had for me, is in a miserable condi- 
tion? Speak freely, you know how good-na- 
tured I am, and that I love to do justice. 

By these words the favourite conccived that 
the caliph had heard what she had said, and 
laying hold on so favourable an opportunity to 
clear her dear Ganem, she said, Conmmaniee 
of the true believers, if I have let fall any word 
that is not agreeable to your majesty, I must 
humbly beseech you to forgive me; but he 
whose innocence and misfortune you desire to 
be acquainted with, is Ganem, the unhappy 
son of Abou Ayoub merchant in Damascus. 
He is the man that saved my life, and afford- 
ed me a safe sanctuary in his house. I must 
own, that from the first moment he saw me, 


he perhaps designed to devote himself to me, 
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and conceived hopes of engaging me to admit 
of his service. I guessed at this, by the eager- 
ness he shewed in entertaining, and giving me 
all the attendance which was requisite undcr 
the circumstances J] was then in ; but as soon 
as he heard that { had the honour to belong 
to you, ‘ Alas, madam,’ said he, ‘ That which 
belongs to the master is forbidden to the slave.’ 
From that moment, I owe this justice to his 
sirtue, his behaviour was always suitable to 
his words. However, you well know with 
what rigour you have treuted him, and you 
will answer for it before the tribunal of God. 

The caliph was not displeased with Fetnah 
for the freedom of those words; But may J, 
answered he, rely on the assurances you give 
me of Ganem’s virtue? Yes, replied Fetnah, 
you may; I would not for the world conceal 
the truth from you. And to make out to you 
that Iam sincere, I must own one thing to 
you, which perhaps may displease you, but I 

eg pardon of your majesty beforehand. 
Speak, child, said Haroun Alraschid, I for- 
give all, provided you conceal nothing from 
me. Well then, replied Fetnah. Jet me in- 
form you, that Ganem’s respectful behaviour, 
together with all the goad offices he did me, 
guined him any esteem. I went further yet, 
you know the tyranny of love; I felt some 
tender inclination growing in my breast. He 
perceived it, but was still far from taking an 
advantage of my frailty: and notwithstanding 
the flame which consumed him, he still re- 
mained steady in his duty, and all his passion 
could force from him, was those words 1 have 
already told your majesty, *‘ That which be- 
longs to the master is forbidden to the slave.’ 

This ingenious confession might have pro- 
vohed any other man than the caliph ; but it 
was the very thing which quite appeased that 

rince. He commanded her to rise, and mak- 
ing her sit by him, ‘Tell me your story, said 
he, from the beginning to the end. She did so 
with much art and wit, slightly passing over 
what regarded Zobeide, and dilating on the 
obligations she owed Ganem, the expence he 
had been at for her; and, above all, she 
highly extolled his discretion, endeavouring 
by that means to make the caliph sensible that 
she had been under the necessity of lying con- 
cealed in Ganem’s house, to deceive Zobeide. 
She concluded with the young merchant’s es- 
cape, which she plainly told the caliph she had 
compelled him to, that he might avoid his in- 
dignation. 

‘When she had done speaking, the caliph 
said to her, I believe all you have told me, 
but why was it so long before you let me hear 
from you? Was there any need of staying a 
whole month after my return, before you sent 
me word where you were ? Commander of the 
true believers, answered Fetnah, Ganem went 
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abroad so very seldom, that you need not won- 
der that we were nonc of the first that heard 
of your return. Besides that, Ganem, who 
took upon hiin to deliver the letter I wrote to 
Nouron Nihar, was a long time before he 
could find an opportunity of putting it into 
her own hands. 

It is enough, Fetnah, replied the caliph, I 
own my fault, and would willingly make 
amends for it, by heaping favours on that 
young merchant of Damascus; Therefore 
consider what I can do for him: Ask what 
you think fit, and I will grant it. Hereupon 
the favourite fell down at the caliph’s feet, 
with her face flat on the ground; and then 
rising again, said, Commander of the true be- 
lievers, after returning your majesty thanks 
for Ganem, I most humbly intreat you to cause 
it to be published throughout all your domi- 
nions, that you pardon the son of Abou Ay- 
oub, and that he may safely come to you. I 
will do more, rejoined that prince, in requit- 
al for having saved your life, and the respect 
he has bore to me, and to make amends for 
the loss of his goods; and in short, to repair 
the wrong I have done to his family, I give 
him to you fora husband, Fetnah had not 
words expressive enough to thank the caliph 
for his generosity: She then withdrew into 
the apartment she had before her dismal ad- 
venture, The same furniture was still in it, 
nothing had been removed; but that which 
pleased her most, was, to find there Ganem’s 
chests and packs, which Mesrour had taken 
care to convey thither. 

The next day Haroun Alraschid ordered 
the grand visicr to cause proclamation to be 
made throughout all his dominions, that he 
pardoned the son of Abou Ayoub; but this 
proved of no effect, for a long time elapsed 
without any news of that young merchant. 
Fetnah concluded for certain, that he had not 
been able to survive the pain of losing her. A 
dreadful uneasiness seized her ; but as hope is 
the last thing which forsakes lovers, she in- 
treated the caliph to give her leave to seek for 
Ganem herself; which being granted, she 
took a purse with a thousand pieces of gold 
out of her basket, and one morning went out 
of the palace, mounted on a mule she had out 
of the caliph’s stables, very richly accoutred. 
Black eunuchs attended her, with their hands 
on each side upon the mule’s buttocks. 

Thus she went from mosque to mosque, 
bestowing her alms among the devotees of the 
mahometan religion, desiring their prayers 
for obtaining the accomplishment of an affair 
on which the happiness of two persons, as she 
told them, depended. She spent the whole 
day and the thousand pieces of gold, in giving 
alms at the mosques, and returned to the pa= 
lace in the evening. 
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The next day she took another purse of the 
same value, and in the like equipage as the da 
before, went to the place whiere all the jewel- 
lers shops were; and stopping at the door 
without alighting, sent one of her black eu- 
nuchs fur the syndic, or chief of them. That 
syudic, who was an extraordinary charitable 
man, and spent above two thirds of his income 
in relieving poor strangers, whether they hap- 
pened to be sich, or in distress, made not Fet- 
nah stay, knowing by her dress that she was 
a lady belonging to the palace. 1 apply my- 
self to you, said she, putting the pursc into 
his hands, as a person whose piety is cried up 
throughout the city. I desire you to distribute 
that gold among the poor strangers you re- 
lieve, for I know you make it your business to 
assist poor strangers who have recourse to 
your charity. I am also satjafied that you 
prevent their wants, and that nothing is more 
agreeable to you, than to have an opportuni- 
ty of casing their misery. Madam, answered 
the syndic, I shall obey your commands with 
pleasure ; but if you desire to exercise \ our 
charity in person, and wil] be pleased to step 
to my house, you will there see two women 
worthy of your compassion: I mct them yes- 
terday a» they were coning into the city ; they 
were in a deplorable condition, and it moved 
me the more, because I thought they were 
persons of some quality. Through al] the rags 
that covered them, and notwithstanding the 
iupression the sun has madc on thicir faccs, I 
discovered a noble air, not to be commonly 
found in those poor people I reheve. 1 car- 
ricd them both to my house, and delivered 
them to my wifc, who was of the same opini- 
on with me. She caused her slaves to pro- 
vide them good beds, whilst she herself wash- 
ed their faces, and gave them clean linen, 
We know not as yet who they are, because 
we will let them take some rest before we 
trouble them with our questions. 

Fetnah, without being able to give any rea- 
son for it, had a curiosity to sec them. The 
syndic would have conducted her to his house, 
but she would not vive him the trouble, and 
was satisfied that u slave of his should 20 and 
shew her the way. She alighted ut the door, 
and followed the syndic’s slave, who was gone 
before to give notice to his mistress, she being 
then in the chambcr with Alcolomb and her 
mother, for they were the persons the syndic 
had been talking of to Fetnah. 

The syndic’s wife being informed by the 
slave, that a court-lady was in her house, was 
going out of the room to meet her; but Fet- 
nah, who had followed close to the slave’s 
heels, did not give her so much time, and 
coming into the chamber, the syndic’s wife 
fell down before her, to express the respect 
she had for all that belonged to the caliph. 
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Fetnah took her up, and said, My good lady, 
I desire you would Ict me seen with those 
two strangers that arrived at Bagdad last night. 
Madam, answered the syndic’s wife, they lie 
in those two little beds you see close by each 
other. The favourite immediately drew near 
the mother’s, and viewing her carefully, Good 
woinan, said she, I come to offer you my as- 
sistance: I have a considerable interest in this 
city, and may be assisting to you and your come 
panion. Madam, answered Ganem’s mother, 
J perceive by your obliging offers that heaven 
has not quite forsaken us, though we have 
cause to believe it, after so many misfortunes 
us have befallen us. Having uttered these 
words, she wept so bitterly that Fetnah and 
the syndic’s wife could not forbear letting fall 
some tears. 

The caliph’s favourite having dried up hers, 
said to Ganem’s mother, Be so kind as to tell 
us your misfortunes, and recount your story. 
You cannot give the relation to any perons 
better disposed than we are, to use ail possi- 
ble means to comfort you. Madam, rephed 
Abou Ayoub’s disconsolate widow, 2 fuyvou- 
rite of the commander of the true believers, a 
lady whose name is Fetnah, 1» the occasion 
of all our misfortunes. These words were 
like a thunder-bolt to the favourite; but sup- 
pressing her concern and uncasiness she suf- 
fered Ganem’s mother to proceed, who did it 
after this manner: Lam the widow of Abou 
Ayoub, amerchant of Daniescus; 1 had a son, 
called Ganem, who comin, to trade at Bag- 
dad, has been accused of having debauched 
that Fetnah. The caliph has caused search to 
be made for him every where, to put him to 
death ; and not finding him, writ to the king 
of Damascus, to cause our house to be plun- 
dered and razed, and to expose my daughter 
and me three days successively, stark naked, 
to be seen by the people, and then to banish 
us out of Syria for ever. 

But how unworthy soever our usage has 
been, I should still be comforted, were my 
son alive, and FT could meet with lim. What 
a pleasure would it be for his sister and me to 
see him again! Embracing him, we should 
forget the fo of our goods, and all the evils 
we have suffered for him. Alas! I am fully 
persuaded he is the innocent cause of them ; 
and that he is no more guilty towards the ca- 
liph, than his sister and 1. 

No doubt of it, said Fetnah, interrupting 
her there, he is no more guilty than you are ; 
T can assure you of his innocence, for I am 
that very Fetnah you so much complain of, 
who, throuch some fatality in my stars, have 
occasioned so many misfortunes. To ine you 
must impute the loss of your son, if he is no 
more; but if I have occasioned your misfor- 
tune, Ican in some measure relieve it. I have 
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already cleared Ganem to the caliph, who has 
caused it to be p-oclaimed throughout his do- 
minions, that he pardons the son of Abou 
Avoub; and I do not question, but that he 
will do you as much good as he has done you 
harm. You are no jonger his enemies: he 
expects Gancin, to requite the service he has 
done me, by uniting our fortunes: He gives 
me to him fur his consort, therc fore look oa 
me as your daughter, and permit me to vow 
an eternal friendship to you. Having so said, 
she bowed down on Ganem’s mother who was 
go astonished tiiat she could return no answer. 
Fetnah held her a long tine in her arms, and 
only left her to run to the other bed to Alco- 
lomb, who, sitting up, held out her arins to 
receive her. 

When the caliph’s charming favourite had 
given the mother and daughter all the tokens 
of affection they could expect from Gancm’s 
wife, she said to them, cease both of you to 
afflict youtselves; the wealth Ganem had in 
this city is not lost, it is in my apartment in 
the palace ; but I know all the treasure in the 
world cannot comfort you without Ganem; | 
judge so of his mother and sister, if I may 
judge of them by myself. Blood is no less 
powerful than love in great minds; but why 
should we despair of seeing him again? We 
shall find him: the good fortune of meeting 
with you makes me conceive fresh hopes ; and 
perhaps this is the last day of your sufferings, 
and the beemning of a greater felicity than you 
enjoyed in Damascus when Ganem was with 

FOU. 
s Fetnah would have gone on, when the syn- 

c of the jewellers came in, saying, Madam, 
I am come from seeing a very moving object, 
it is a young inan, a camel-driver, who was 
carrying to the hospital of Bagdad: He was 
bound with cords on a camel, because he had 
not strength enough to sit him. They had al- 
ready unbound, and were carrying him into 
the hospital, when I happened to be passing 
by. I went close up to the young man, view- 
ed him carefully, and fancied his countenance 
was not altogether unknown to me. I asked 
him some questions concerning his jase | and 
his country; but all the answer I could get, 
consisted only in sighs and tears. I took pity 
on him, and perceiving, by being so much used 
to sick people, that he had great need to 
have particular care taken of him, I would not 
permit him to be put into the hospital ; for I 
am too well acquainted with their way of 
looking to the sick, and am sensible of the in- 
capacity of the physicians. I have caused him 
to be brought home to my house by my slaves, 
and they are now, by my orders, putting on 
some of my own linen, and serving him as 
they would do me, in a chamber for that pur- 
pose. 
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Fetnah’s heart leaped at these words of the 
jeweller, and she felt a sudden em tion, for 
which she could not account: Shew ime, « ud 
she to the syndic, into that sick man’s ro. +n; 
I would gladly sce him. The syndic conduct- 
ed her, and whilst she was going thither, 
Ganem’s mother said to Alcolomb, Alas { 
daugliter, as wretched as that sick stranger is, 
your brother, if he be living, is not perhaps 
Ina more happy condition. 

The caliph’s favourite coming into the 
chamber where the sick man was, drew near 
the bed, into which the syndic’s slaves had 
already laid him. She saw ayoung mau whose 
eyes were closed, his countenance priv, cise 
figured and bathed in tears, She gazed car- 
nestly on him, her heart beat, and she finci- 
ed she beheld Ganem; bet yet she would not 
believe her eyes. ‘Though she found some- 
thing of Ganem in the object she beheid, yet 
in other respects, he at peared so different, 
thac she dtrst not imawine it was he that lay 
before her. However, not being able to with- 
stan. the carnest desire of being satistied, 
Ganem, said she, with a quivering voice, is it 
you I behold? Having spoken these words, 
she stopped to give the young man time to an- 
swer ; but observing that he seemed insensible, 
Alas! Ganem, added she, it is not you that 
I tall: to! My imagination bemy over-charged 
with your image, has given this stranger a de- 
ccitful resemblance: The son of Abou Ay- 
oub, though ever so sick, would know the 
voice of Fetnah. At the name of Fetnah, 
Ganein (for it was really he) opened his eyes, 
and turned his face towards the person that 
spoke to him, and knowing the caliph’s fuvou- 
rite; Ah! Madam, said he, what miracle ? 
He could say no more; such a sudden 
transport of joy seized him that he fell into a 
swoon. Fetnah and the syndic did all they 
could to bring him to himself; but as soon as 
they perceived he hegan to revive, the syndic 
desired the lady to withdraw, for fear least 
the sight of her should heighten Ganem’s dis- 
temper. 

‘The young man having recovered his sen- 
scs, looked all about, and not seeing what he 
looked for, cried out, what is become of you, 
charming Betnah? did you really appear be- 
fore mine eyes, or was it only an illusion? No, 
sir, said the syndic, it was no illusion. It 
was I that caused that lady to withdraw, but 
you shall see her again as soon us you are in 
@ condition to bear her sight. You now stand 
in need of rest, and nothing ought to obstruct 
your taking it. The posture of your affairs is 
altered, since you arc, as I suppose, that Ga- 
nem, in favour of whom the commander of 
the true believers has caused a proclamation 
to be made in Bagdad, declaring that he for- 
gives him what is past. Be satisfied for the 
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present, with knowing so much; the lady, 
who just now spoke to you, will acquaint you 
with the rest, therefore think of nothing but 
recovering your health ; I will contribute all 
that shall be in my power towards it. Having 
spoke these words, he left Ganem to take his 
rest, and went himself to provide all such 
medicines for him as were proper to recover 
his strength, quite spent by want and toil. 

During that time, Fetnah was in the room 
with Alcolomb and her mother, where almost 
the same scene was acted over again, for 
when Ganem’s mother understood that the 
sick man the syndic had then newly brought 
into his house was Ganem himself, she was so 
overjoyed, that she also swooned away ; and 
when, with the assistance of Fetnah and the 
voice wife, she was again come to herself, 
she would have got up to see her son: but the 
syndic coming in then hindered her, givin 
her to understand that Ganem was so wea 
and feeble that it would endanger his life, to 
excite in him those commotions which must 
be the consequence of the unexpected sight of 
a beloved mother and sister. There was no 
occasion for the syndic’s making any long dis- 
courses to persuade Ganem’s mother ; as soon 
ns she was told that she could not discourse 
to her son without Mazarding his life, she 
ceased saraded to goandseehim. Then Fet- 
nah, turning the discourse, said, Let us bless 
heaven for having brought us all together in- 
to one place. I will rcturn to the palace, to 
give the caliph an account of all these adven- 
tures, and to-morrow-morning I will return 
to you: This said, she embraced the mother 
and the daughter, and went away. As soon 
as she came to the palace, she sent Mesrour 
to desire to be adinitted to the caliph in pri- 
vate, which was immediately granted; and be- 
ing brought into that prince's closet, where he 
was alone, she prostrated herself at his feet, 
with her face on the ground, according to cus- 
tom. He commanded her to rise, and having 
made her sit down, asked whether she had 
heard any news of Ganein ? Commander of the 
true believers, said she, I have becn so suc- 
cessful, that I have found him, as also his 
mother and sister. The caliph was curious 
to know how she could find them jn so short 
a time, and she satisfied his curiosity, sayin 
so many things in commendation of Ganem’s 
mother and sister, that he desired to see them, 
as well as the young merchant. 

Though Haroun Alraschid was passionate, 
and in his heat sometimes guilty of cruel ac- 
tions; yet, to make amends, he was just, and 
the most generous prince in the world, as soon 
as his anger was over, and he was made sen- 
sible of the wrong he had done. Therefore, 
having no longer cause to doubt but that he 
had unjustly persecuted Ganem and his fa- 
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mily, and having publicly wronged them, hé 
resolved to make them public satisfaction. 1 
am overjoyed, said he to Fetnah, that your 
search has proved so successful ; it is a migh- 
ty satisfaction to me, not so much for your 
sake as for my own. I will keep the promise 
T have made you. You shall marry Ganem, 
and I here declare you are no Jonger my slave. 
Go back to that young merchiant, and as soon 
as he has recovered his health, you shall bring 
him to me, with his mother and sister. 

The next morning early, Fetnah repaired 
to the syndic of the jewellers, being impatient 
to hear of Ganem’s health, and to tell the mo- 
ther and daughter the good news she had for 
them. The first person she met was the syn- 
dic, who told her that Ganem had rested very 
well that night: and that his distemper alto- 
gether proceeded from melancholy, and the 
cause being removed, he would soon recover 
his health. 

Accordingly the son of Abou Ayoub was 
much mended. Rest, and the good medi- 
cines ap lied to him, but above all, the easi- 
ness of his mind, had wrought so good an ef- 
fect, that the syndic thought le might with- 
out danger see his mother, his sister, and his 
mistress, provided he was prepared to receive 
them ; because there was ground to fear, that, 
not knowing his mother and sister were at 
Bagdad, the sight of them might occasion too 
great a joy and surprise. It was therefore re- 
solved, that Fetnah should first go alone into 
Ganem’s chamber, and then make a sign to 
the two other ladies to appcar, when she 
thought fit. 

Affairs being so ordered, the sick man was 
acquainted with Fetnah’s coming, by the syn- 
dic, which was so ravishing a sight to him, 
that he was again near falling into a swoon. 
Well, Ganem, said she, drawing near to his 
bed, you have again found your Fetnah, whom 
you thought you had lost for ever. Ah! Ma- 
dam, oad he, interrupting her, what miracle 
has restored you to my sight: 1 thought you 
were in the caliph’s palace; that prince has 
doubtless given ear to you. You have dispel- 
led his jealousy, and he has restored you to 
his favour. Ycs, my dear Ganem, answered 
Fetnah, I have cleared myself before the com- 
mander of the true believers, who, to make 
amends for the wrong he has done you, be- 
stows me on you for a wife. These last words 
occasioned snch an excess of joy in Ganem, 
that he knew not for a while how to express 
himself, otherwise than by that passionate si- 
lence so well known to lovers. At length he 
hoke out with these words: Ah, beautiful 
Fetnah, may I give credit to what you tell 
me? May I believe that the caliph really re- 
signs you to Abou Ayoub’s son! Nothing is 
luore certain, answered the lady. That prince, 
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who before caused search to be made for you 
to take away your life, and who in his fury 
caused your mother and your sister to suffer a 
thousand indignities, desires now to see you, 
that he may reward the respect you had for 
him; and there is no question to be made, but 
that he will be profuse in his favours to your 
family. 

Ganem asked what the caliph had done to 
his mother and sister, which Fetnah told hii 3 
and he could not forbear letting fall some tears 
at that relation, notwithstanding his thoughts 
were 80 full of the news he had heard of’ be- 
ing married to his mistress. But when Fetnah 
informed him that they were actually in Bag- 
dad, and in the same house with him, he ap- 
peared so impatient to sce them, that the fa- 
vourite could no longer defer giving him that 
satisfaction ; and accordingly called them in : 
They were then at the door, only waiting 
that moment. They came in, made up to 
Ganem, and embracing him in their turns, 
gave him a thousand kisses. [How many tears 
were shed amidst those embraces! Ganem’s 
face was bathed with them, as well as his mo- 
ther and sister’s ; and Fetnah let fall in abun- 
dance. The syndic himself, and his wife, be- 
ing moved at the spectacic, could not forbear 
weeping, nor sufficiently admire the secret 
workings of providence, which brought toge- 
ther into their house four persons whom for- 
tunc had so cruelly parted. 

When they had all dried up their tears, 
Ganem drew a fresh supply, by the recital of 
all he had suffered from the day he loft Fet- 
nah, till the moment the syndic brought him 
to his house. He told them, that having taken 
up in a small village, he there fell sick ; that 
some charitable peasants had taken care of 
him, but finding he did not recover, a camel- 
driver had undertaken to carry him to the 
hospital at Bagdad. Fetnah, also, told them 
all the uneasiness of her imprisonment ; how 
the caliph, having heard her talk in the tower, 
had sent for her into his closet, and how she 
had cleared herself. In the conclusion, when 
they had all related what accidents had be- 
fallen them, Fetnah said, Let us bless heaven, 
which has brought us all together again, and 
Jet us think of nothing but the happiness that 
attends us. As soon as Ganem has recover- 
ed his health, he must appear before the ca- 
liph, with his mother and sister ; but because 
they are not in a condition to be seen, I will 
go and make some provision for them; so I 
desire you to stay 2 moment for me. 

This said, she went away to the palace, and 
soon returned to the syndic’s, with a purse 
containing a thousand pieces of gold, which 
she delivered to the syndic, desiring him to 
buy clothes for the mother and daughtcr. 
The syndic, who was @ man of a good fancy, 
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chose such as were extraordinary fine, and 
had them made up with all speed. The 
were finished in three days, and Ganem find- 
ing himself strong enough to go abroad, pre- 
pared for it; but on the day he had appoint- 
ed to go and pay his respects to the caliph, 
when he was making ready, with his mother 
and sister, the grand visier Giafar came to the 
syndic’s house. 

That minister came on horseback, attend- 
ed by a great number of officers. Sir, said he 
to Ganem, as soon as he came in, T am come 
from the Commander of the True Believers, 
my master and yours; the orders I have, dif- 
fer very much from those which I do not care 
to revive in your memory. I am to bear you 
company, and to present you to the caliph, 
who is desirous to see you. Ganem returned 
no other answer to the visier’s compliments 
than by profoundly bowing his head, and then 
caoaated a horse brought from the caliph’s 
stables, which he managed very gracefully. 
The mother and daughter were mounted on 
mules belonging to the palace ; and whilst 
Fetnah fed them a bye-way to the prince’s 
court, Giafar conducted Ganem another way, 
and brought him into the presence-chamber. 
The caliph was there sitting on his throne, 
encompassed with emirs, visiers, and other 
attendants and courtiers, Arabs, Persians, 
Egyptians, Africans, and Syrians, of his own 
dominions, not to mention strangers. 

When the visier had conducted Ganem to 
the foot of the throne, that young merchant: 
pa his obeisance, prostrating himself with 
is face on the gronnd, and then rising, nade 
his compliment in verse, which, though es (cm- 
pore, met with the approbation of the whole 
court. 

After his compliment, the caliph caused 
him to draw near, and said to him, I am glad 
to sec you, and desire to hear from your own 
mouth where you found my favourite, and all 
that you did for her. Ganem obeyed, and 
appeared so sinccre, that the caliph was con- 
vinced of the reality of what he said. That 
ee ordered a very rich vest to be given 

im, according to the custom observed with 
those who are admitted to audience. After 
which, he said to him, Ganemn, I will have you 
live in my court. Commander of the True 
Believers, answered the young merchant, a 
slave has no will but his master’s, on whom 
his life and fortune depend. The caliph was 
highly pleased with Ganem’s answer, and as- 
signed him a considerable pension. Then that 
prince came down from his throne, and cau- 
sing only Ganem and the grand visier to fol- 
low him, went into his own apartment. Not 

uestioning but Fetnah was there, with Abou 
youb’s widow and daughter, he caused them 


to he called in. They fell down before him ; 
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He made them rise, and was so taken with 
Alcolomb’s rage that, after viewing her 
very attentively, he said, 1 am so sorry for 
having treated your charms so unworthily, 
that I owe them such a satisfaction as may 
surpass the injury | have done them; I take 
you to wife ; and by that means shall punish 
Zobcide, who shall become the first cause of 
your good fortunc, as she was of your past 
sufferings. This is not all, added he, turning 
towards Ganem’s mother, you are still young, 
I believe you will not disdain to be allied to 
my grand visier: I pive you to Giafar. Leta 
cadi ana witnesses he called, and the three 
contracts be drawn up and signed immediately. 
Ganem would have represented to the caliph, 
that it would be honour enough for his sister 
to be onc of his favourites; but that prince 
was resolved to marry her. 

He thought this such an extraordinary 
story, that he ordered a famous historian to 
commit it to writing with all its circumstan- 
ces. It was afterwards laid up in his library, 
and many copies being transer‘bed from that 
originul, it became public. 





The History of Prince Zeyn Alasnam, and 
the Keng of the Genii. 
A KING of Balsora, who possessed great 
wealth, and was well bel. ved by his subjects, 
had no children, which was a great affliction 
to him; and therefore he made presents to all 
the holy persons in his dominions to engage 
them to beg a son for him of heaven: And 
their prayers being effectual, the queen proved 
with child, and was happily delivered of a 
prince who was named Zeyn Alasnam, which 
signifies Ornament of the Statues. 

The king caused all the astrologers in his 
kingdom to be assembled, and ordered them 
to calculate the infant’s nativity. They found 
by their observations that he would live long, 
and be very brave; but that all his courage 
would be little enough to bear him through 
the misfortunes that would threaten him. 
The king was not daunted at the prediction ; 
My son, said he, is not to be pitied, since he 
will be brave: It is fit that princes should 
have a taste of misfortunes; for adversity 
tries virtue, and they are the fitter to reign. 

He rewarded the astrologers, and dismiss- 
ed them; and caused Zeyn to be educated 
with the greatest care imaginable ; appoint- 
ing him able masters as soon as he was of age 
to receive their instructions. In short, he 
proposed to make him anaccomplished prince, 
when on a sudden that good king fell sick of 
a distemper, which all the skill of his physi- 
cians could not cure. Perceiving his disease 
was mortal, he sent for his son, and among 


other things advised him, rather to endeaveur 
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to be beloved, than to he feared by his people ; 
not to give ear to flatterers; to be as slow in 
rewarding as in punishing, because it oftem 
happens that monarchs, misled by false ap- 
pearances, load wicked men with favours, and 
oppress the innocent. 

As soon as king Zeyn was dead, prince 
Zeyn went into mourning, which he wore 
seven days, and the eighth he ascended the 
throne, taking his father’s seal.off the royal 
treasure, and putting en his own, beginning 
thus tu taste the sweets of ruling, the pleusure 
of seeing all his courtiers bow down before 
him, and make it their whole business to shew 
their zcal and obedience. In a word, the so- 
vereign power was too agreeable to him. He 
only regarded what his subjects owed to him, 
without considering what his duty was to- 
wards them, and consequently took little care 
to govern them well. He wallowed in all 
sorts of dchauchery among the voluptuous 
youth, on whom he conferred the prime em- 
ployments in the kingdom ; so that there was 
nothing regular. Being naturally prodigal, he 
sct no bounds to his grants, so that his wo- 
men and his favourites insensibly drained his 
treasure. 

The queen his mothcr was still living, a 
discreet, wise princess. She had several 
times unsuccessfully tried to give some check 
to her son’s prodigality and debauchery; 
giving him to understand, that if he did not 
soon take another course, he would not only 
squander his wealth, but would also alienate 
the minds of his people, and occasion some 
revolution, which perhaps might cost him his 
crown and his life. What she had foretold 
was very near falling out: The people began 
to mutter against the government, and their 
muttering had certainly been followed by a 
general revolt, had not the queen by her dex- 
terity prevented it. But that princess being 
informed of the ill posture of affairs, cave 
notice to the king, who at last suffered him- 
self to be prevailed upon. He committed the 

vernment to discreet ancient men, who 
cnew how to keep the people within the 
bounds of duty. 

Zeyn, sceing all his wealth consumed, re- 

nted that he had made no better use of it. 

e fell into a dismal melancholy, and nothing 
could comfort him. One night he saw in a 
dream, a vencrable old man, who came to- 
wards him, and with a smiling countenance, 
said, Know, Zeyn, that there is no sorrow 
but what is followed by mirth, no misfortune: 
but what in the end brings some happiness. 
If you desire to sec the end of your affliction, 
get up, set out for Egypt, go to Grand Cairo, 
a greater fortune attends you there. 

he prince, when he awaked in the morn- 
ing, rellected on his dream, and talked of it 
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very seriously to his mother, who only laugh- 
ed at it. Myson, said she to him, would you 
now go into Egypt, upon belief of that fine 
dream ? Why not, madam, answered Zeyn, 
do you imagine all dreams are chimerical ? 
No, no, some of them are mysterious. My 
masters have told me a thousand stories, 
which will not permit me to doubt of it. Be- 
sides, though 1 were not otherwise convinced, 
I could not forbear giving some credit to it. 
The old man that appeared to me had some- 
thing supernatural: He was not one of those 
men whom nothing but age makes vencrable ; 
there appeared a sort of divine air about his 
person. In short, he was such a one as our 
great prophet is represented ; and if you will 
have me tell you what I think, I believe it 
was he, who, pitying my afiliction, desians to 
ease it; 1 rely on the contidence he ha» in- 
spired me with. I am full of his promises, 
and have resolved to follow his advice. The 
queen endeavoured to dissuade him, but it was 
in vain. The prince committed to her the 
government of the kingdom, set out one night 
very privately from his palace, and took the 
road to Cairo, without suffering any pcrson to 
attend him. 

After much trouble and fatigue, he arrived 
at that famous city, like which there are few 
in the world, either for extent or beauty. He 
alighted at the gate of a mosque, where, being 
spent with weariness, he lay down. No sooner 
was he fallen asleep, than he saw the sane old 
man, who said to him, I am pleased with you, 
my son; you have given credit to my words. 
You are come hither, without being deterr ‘d 
by the length or the difficulties of the way ; 
but take notice, that I have not put you upon 
undertaking such a long journey upon any 
other design than to make trial of you. I 
find you have courage and resolution. You 
deserve I should make you the greatest and 
richest prince in the world. Return to Bal- 
sora, and you sball find immense wealth in 
your palace. No king ever possessed so much 
as is there. 

The prince was not pleased with that dream. 
—Alas ! thought he to himself, when he awa- 
ked, how much was I mistaken! That old 
man, whom I took for our prophet, is no 
other than the product of my disturbed ima- 
gination. My fancy was so full of him, that 
it is no wonder I have seen him again. I had 
best return to Balsora ; what should I do here 
any longer? It is very happy that I told none 
but my mother the occasion of my journey : 
I should become a jest to my people if they 
knew it. 

Accordingly he set out again for his king- 
dom ; and as soon as he arrived there, the 
queen asked him, whether he returned well 
pleased? He told her all tM@®had happened, 
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and was so much concerned for having been 
so credulous, that the queen, instead of add. 
ing to his vexation, by reproving or lau:hing 
at him, comforted him. Forbear afflicting 
yoursclf, my son, said she; if God has ap- 
pointed you riches, you will have them with- 
out any trouble. Be easy: all that [ recom- 
mend to you is, to be virtuous: renounce the 
delight of dancing, music, and high-coloured 
wine: shun all pleasures, they have already 
almost ruined you ; apply yourself to the mae 
king of your subjects happy; and, securing 
their happiness, you will fix ycur own, 

Prince Zeyn swore he would for the fue 
ture follow bis mother’s advice, and be di- 
rected by the wise visiers she had made choice 
of to assist him in supporting the weight of 
the government. But the very first night af- 
ter he returned to his palace, he the third 
time saw in a dream the old man, who said 
to him, Brave Zeyn, the time of your pro- 
sperity is come. ‘l’o-morrow morning, as soon 
as you are up, take a little pick-axe, and 
dig in your father’s closet ; you will there find 
a mighty treasure. 

As soon as the prince awaked, he got up, 
ran to the quecn’s apartment, and with much 
earnestness told her the new dream of that 
night. Really, my son, said his mother, that 
is a very positive man: he is not satisfied 
with having deceived you twice; have you a 
mind to believe him again? No, madam, an- 
swered Zcyn, I give no credit to what he 
has said; but I will, for my own satisfaction, 
search my father’s closet. I really fancied so, 
cricd the queen, laughing out very heartily : 
go, my son, please yourself; my coinfortis, that 
work is not sotoilsomeasthe journey to Egypt. 

Well, madam, answered the king, [ must 
own that this third dream has restored ny 
belief, tor it agrecs with the two others ; and, 
in short, Ict us examine the old man’s words. 
He first directed me to go into Egypt ; there 
he told me, he had put me upon taking that 
journey only to try me. Return to Balsora, 
said he; that is the place where you are to 
find treasures: this night he has exactly 
pointed out to me the place where they are. 
These three dream , in my opinion, are con- 
nected. After all, they may be chimerical ; 
but I would rather search in vain, than blame 
myself as long as I live, for having perhaps 
missed of great riches, by being unscasonably 
too hard of belief. 

Having spoken these words, he left the 
queen’s apartment, caused a pick-axc to be 
brought him, and went alone into the late 
king’s closet. He fell to breaking up the 
ground, and took up above half the square 
stones it was paved with, and yet not the 
least appearance of what he sought after. 
He ceased working, to take a hittle rest, 
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thinking within himself, I am much afraid 
my mother had cause enough to laugh at me. 


lowever, he took heart, and went on with 
his labour : nor had he cause to repent ; for, 
on a sudden, he discovered a white stone, 
which he took up, and under it found a door 
made fast with a steel padlock, which he 
broke with the pick-axc, and opened the 
door, which covered a stair-case of white 
marble. Iie immediately lighted a candle, 
and went down those stairs into a room, the 
floor whereof was laid with tiles of china- 
ware, and the roofs and walls were of crys- 
tal; but he particularly fixed his eyes on four 

es a little raised above the rest of the 

r, on each of which there were ten urns 

of orl Sa as He fancied they were full 
of wine: Well, said he, that wine must needs 
be very old; I do not question but it is ex- 
cellent. He went up to one of the urns, took 
off the cover, and with no less joy than sur- 
rise, perceived it was full of pieces of gold. 

e searched all the forty, one after another, 
and found them full of the same coin, took 
out a handful, and carried it to the queen. 

That princess was as much amazed as can 
be imagined, when the king gave her an ac- 
count of what he had seen. Oh! my son, 
said she, take heed that you do not lavish 
away all that treasure foolishly, as you have 
already done the royal treasure: let not your 
enemies have so much occasion to rejoice. 
No, madam, answered Zeyn, I will from 
henceforward live after such a manner as 
shall be pleasing to you. 

The queen desired the king her son to 
conduct her to that wonderful subterraneous 
place, which the late king her husband had 
made with such secrecy, that she had never 
heard the least account of it. Zeyn led her 
to the closet, down the marble stairs, and 
into the chamber where the urns were. She 
observed every thing with singular curiosity, 
and in a corner spied a little urn of the same 
sort of stone as the others. The prince had 
not before taken notice of it, but opening, 
found in it a golden key. My son, said the 
queen, this key certainly belongs to some 
other treasure ; let us look all about, perhaps 
we may discover the use it is designed for. 

They viewed all the chamber with the ut- 
most exactness, and at length found a key- 
hole in one of the pannels of the wall, and 
guessed it to be that the key belonged to. 
The king immediately tried, and as readily 
opened the door, which led into a chamber, 
in the midst of which were nine pedestals of 
massy gold, on eight of which stood as many 
statues, each of them made of one single dia- 
mond, and from them came such a bright- 
ness that the whole room was perfectly light. 

O heavens! cried Zeyn, in a wonderful 
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surprise, where could my father find such ra¢ 
rities? The ninth pedestal redoubled their 
amazement, for it was covered with a piece 
of white sattin, on which were writ these 
words: ‘ Dear son, it cost me much toil to 
get these statues; but though they are extra- 
ordinary beautiful, you must understand that 
there is a ninth in the world which surpasses 
them all: that alone is worth more than a 
thousand such as these. If you desire to be 
master of it, go to the ci of Cairo in Egypt: 
one of my old slaves, whose name is Mora- 
bec, lives there ; you will easily find him ; the 
first person you shall meet will shew you his 
house: go scek, and tell him all that has be- 
fallen you. He will know you to be my son, 
and he will conduct you to the place where 
that wonderful statue is, which you will get 
with safety.’ 

The price having read those words, said 
to the queen, I will not be without that ninth 
statue ; it must certainly be a very rare piece, 
since all these here are not of so great value 
together. I will set out speedily for Grand 
Cairo ; nor do I believe, madam, that you will 
oppose my design. No, my son, answered 
the queen, I am not against it; you are cer- 
tainly under the special protection of our 
great prophet ; he will not suffer you to perish 
in this journey. Set out when you think fit; 
your visiers and I will take care of the go- 
vernment during your absence.—The prince 
made ready his equipage, but would take only 
a small number of slaves with him. 

Nothing remarkable befel him by the way ; 
but arriving at Cairo, he enquired for Moru- 
bec. The people told him he was one of the 
wealthiest inhabitants of the city; that he 
lived like a great lord, and that he kept open 
house, especially for strangers. Zeyn was 
conducted thither, knocked at the gate, which 
a slave opened, and said, What is it you want, 
and who are you? I am a stranger, answered 
the prince, and, having heard much of lord 
Morabec’s generosity, am come to take up 
my lodging with him. The slave desired Zeyn 
to stay a while, and went to acquaint his mas- 
ter, who ordered him to desire the stranger to 
walk in. The slave returned to the gate, and 
told the prince he was welcome. 

Zeyn went in, crossed a large court, and 
entered into a hall magnificently furnished, 
where Morabec expected him, and received 
him very courteously, returning thanks for 
the honour he did him in accepting of a lodg- 
ing in his house. The prince having answer- 
ed his compliments, said to Morabec, I am 
son to the late king of Balsora, and my name 
is Zeyn Alasnam. That king, said Morabec, 
was formerly my master; but, my lord, I ne- 
ver knew of any children he had: What age 
are you of ? Iam twenty years old, answered 
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the prince. How long is it since you left my 
father’s court? Almost two-and-twenty years, 
replied Morabec. But how can you convince 
me that you are his son? My father, replied 
Zeyn, had a subterraneous place under his 
closet, in which I have found forty porphyry 
urns full of gold. And what more ts there ? 
said Morabec. There are, answered the prince, 
nine pedestals of massy gold, on eight where- 
of are eight diamond statues, and on the ninth 
is a piece of white sattin, on which my father 
has writ what I am to do to get another sta- 
tue, more valuable than all those togcther. 
You know where the statue is ; for it is men- 
tioned on the sattin that you will conduct me 
to it. 

As soon as he had spoken these words, 
Morabec fell down at his feet, and, kissing 
one of his hands several times, said, I bless 
God for paving Brout. you hither: I know 
you to be the king of Balsora’s son. If you 
will go to the palace where the wonderful sta- 
tue is, 1 will conduct you ; but you must first 
rest here a few days. This day I treat the 
great men of the court: we were at table 
when word was brought me of your being at 
the door. Will you vouchsafe to come and 
be merry with us: I shall be very glad, re- 

lied Zeyn, to be admitted to your feast. 
Morabec immediately led him into a dome, 
where the company was, seated him at table, 
and served him on his knce. The great men 
of Cairo were surprised, and whispered to one 
another, Who is this stranger, to whom Mo- 
rabec pays so much respect ? 

When they had dined, Morabec, directing 
his discourse to the company, said, Great men 
of Cairo, do not think much to see me serve 
this young stranger after this manner: be it 
known to you, that he is the son of the king 
of Balsora, my master. His father purchased 
me with his money, and died without making 
me free, so that I am still a slave, and con- 
sequently all I have of right belongs to this 
young prince, his sole heir. Here Zeyn in- 
terrupted him, saying, Morhkbec, I declare, be- 
fore all these lords, that I make you free from 
this moment, and that I renounce all right to 
your person, and all you possess. Consider 
what you would have me do more for you. 
Morabec then kissed the ground, and return- 
ed the prince most hearty thanks. Wine was 
then brought in, which they drank all the 
day, and towards the evening presents were 
distributed among the guests, who then went 


~—. 

he next day, Zeyn said to Morabec, I 
have taken rest enough : I came not to Cairo 
to take my pleasure; my design is to get the 
ninth statue: it is time for us to set out in 
search of it. Sir, said Morabec, I am ready 
to comply with your desires; but you know 
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not what dangers you must encounter to gain 
the precious conquest. Whatsoever the dan- 
ger may be, answered the prince, I am resol- 
ved to undertake it; I will either perish or 
succeed. All that happens in this world is 
by God’s direction : do you but bear me com- 
pany, and let your resolution be equal to 
mine. 

Morabec finding him resolved to set out, 
called his servants, and ordered them to make 
ready his equipage. Then the prince and he 
performed the ablution, or washing, and the 
prayer enjoined, which is called Farz; and 
that done, they set out. By the way, they 
took notice of abundance of strange and won- 
derful things, and travelled many days; at 
the cnd whercof, being come to a delicious 

lace, they alighted from their horses. Then 
orabec said to all the servants that attend- 
ed them, Do you stay in this place, and take 
care of our equipage till we return. Next, he 
said to Zeyn, Now, sir, let us two go on by 
ourselves: we are near the dreadful place 
where the ninth statue is kept. You will stand 
in need of all your courage. 

They soon came to a lake ; and Morabec 
sat down on the brink of it, saying to the 
prince, We must cross this sea. How can 
we cross it, answered Zeyn, when we have 
no boat? You will see one appear in a mo- 
ment, replied Morabec: the enchanted boat 
of the king of the genii will come for us. But 
do not forget what I am going to say to you; 
you must observe a profound silence ; do not 
speak to the waterman, though his figure seem 
never so strange to you: whatsoever you ob- 
serve, say nothing ; for I tell you before-hand, 
that if you utter the least word when you are 
embarked, the boat will sink down. I shall 
take care to hold my peace, said the prince : 
yeu need only tell me what Iam tu do, and 

will strictly observe it. 

Whilst they were talking, he spied on 2 
sudden a boat in the lake, and it was made 
of red sanders. Jt had a mast of fine amber, 
and a blue sattin flag. There was only one 
waterman in it, whose head was like an ele- 
phant’s, and his body like a tyger’s. When 
the boat was come up to the prince and Mo- 
rabec, the monstrous waterman took them 
up one after another with his trunk, and put 
them into the boat, and then carried them 
over the lake in a moment. He then again 
took them up with his trunk, set them ashore, 
and immediately vanished with his boat. 

Now we may talk, said Morabec : the island 
we are on belongs to the king of the genii ; 
there are no more such throughout the world. 
Look all about you, prince; can there be 2 
more delightful place? It is certainly a lively 
representation of the charming place God has 
appointed for the faithful observers of our 
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law. Behold the Gelds, adorned with all sorts 
of flowers and odoriferous plants: admire 
those fine trees, whose delicious fruit makes 
the branches hang down to the ground: en- 
joy the delight of those harmonious songs 
formed in the air by a thousand birds of as 
many various sorts, unknown in other coun- 
tries. Zcyn could never sufficiently admire 
the beauty of those things that were about 
him, and still found something new, as he ad- 
vanced farther into the island. 

At length, they caimc before a palace all of 
fine emeralds, encompassed with u ditch, on 
the banks whereof, at certain distances, were 
planted such tall trecs that they shaded the 
whole palace. Before the gate, which was of 
massy gold, was a bridge made of one single 
shell of a fish, though it was at Icast six fa- 
thoms long, and three in breadth. At the 
head of the bridge, stood a company of genii, 
of a prodigious height, who guarded the en- 
trance into the castle with great clubs of 
china steel. 

Let us go no farther, said Morabec, these 
genii will beat our brains out ; and if we would 
prevent there coming to us, we must perform 
a magical ceremony. He then drew out of a 
purse he had under his garment four long 
stripes of yellow taffety ; one he put about his 

iddie, and laid the other on his back, giv- 
ing the other two to the prince, who did the 
like. Then Morabcc laid on the ground two 
large table-cloths, on the edges whereof he 
scattered some precious stones, musk, and 
amber. Then he sat down on one of those 
cloths, and Geyn on the other ; and Morabec 
said to the prince, I will now, sir, conjure the 
king of the genii, who Jives in the palace that 
is before us, that he may come peaceably to us. 
I confess 1 am somewhat uneasy about tho 
reception he is like to give us. 1f our com- 
ing into this island is displeasing to him, he 
willa in the shape of a dreadful monster ; 
but if e approves of our design, he will come 
in the shape of a handsome man. As soon 
as he appears before us, you must rise and sa- 
jute him, without going off your cloth; for 
you would certainly perish, should you stir 
off it. You may say to him, Sovereign lord 
of the genii, my father, who was your servant, 
has been taken away by the angel of death; 
I wish your majesty may protect me, as you 
always protected my father. If the king of 
the genii ask you what favour you desire of 
him, you must answer, Sir, I most humbly beg 
of you to give me the ninth statue. 

Morsbec having thus instructed prince Zeyn, 
began his conjuration. Immediately their eyes 
were dazzled with a long flash of lightning, 
which was followed by a clap of thunder. The 
whole island was covered with a hideous dark- 
ness, a furious storm of wind blew, a dread- 
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ful cry was heard, the island felt a shock, and 
there was such an earth e, as that which 
Asrasyel is to cause on the day of judgment. 

Zeyn was somewhat startled, and began to 
look upon that noise as a very ill omen, when 
Morabec, who knew better than he what to 
think of it, began to smile, and said, Be not 
dismayed, my prince, all goes well. In short, 
that very moment the king of the genii ap- 
peared in the shape of'a very handsome man, 
yet there was somthing of sternuess in his 
wir. 

As soon as prince Zeyn had made him the 
compliment he had been taught by Morabec, 
the Line of the genii, smiling, answered, My 
son, I loved your father, and every time he 
came to pay me his gy aay I presented him 
with a statue, which he carried away with 
him, I have no less kindness for you. I obli- 
ged your father, some days before he died, to 
write that which you read on the piece of 
white sattin. I promised him to receive you 
under my protection, and to give you the 
ninth statue, which in beauty surpasses those 
you huve already. J have begun to perform 
Iny promise to him. It was I whom you saw 
in adream in the shape of an old man: I 
cansed you to open the subterraneous place 
where the urns and the statues are: I have a 
great share in all that has befallen you, or ra- 
ther am the occasion of it. I know the motive 
that brought vou hither ; and you shall obtain 
what you desire.—Though I had not promi- 
sed your father to give it, I would willingly 
grant it you: but you must first swear to me 
by all that is sacred, that you will return to 
this island, and that you will bring a maid that 
is in her fifteenth year, and who has never 
known man, nor desired to know any. She 
must also be perfectly beautiful, and you so 
much master of yourself, as not even to desire 
enjoy her, as you are conducting her hi- 
ther. 

Zeyn took the rash oath that was requi- 
red of him. But, sir, said he, then suppose I 
should be so fortufiate as to meet with such 
a maid as you require, how shall I know that 
I have found her? I own, answered the king 
of the genii smiling, that you might be mis- 
taken in her mien: that knowledge is above 
the sons of Adam, and therefore I do not in- 
tend to depend upon your judgment in that 
particular; I will give you a looking-glass, 
which will be surer than your conjectures. 
When you shail have seen a maid of fifteen 
years of age, perfectly beautiful, you shall 
only need to look into the glass, in which 
you shall see the maiden’s representation. If 
she be chaste, the glass will remain clean and 
unsullied ; but if, on the contrary, it sullies, 
that will be a. certain sign that she has not 
been always undefiled, or at least that she ba» 
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desired to cease being so. Do not forget the 
oath you have taken ; be sure to keep it, as 
becomes ‘a man of honour, otherwise J will 
take away your life, as much kindness as I 
have for you. Prince Zeyn Alasna protest- 
ed Over again that he would faithfully keep 
his word. 

Then the king of the genii delivered to him 
a looking glass, saying, My son, you may re- 
turn when you please: there is the glass you 
arc to make use of. Zeyn and Morabec took 
leave of the king of the genii, and went to- 
wards the lake. The waterman with the ele- 
phant’s head brought his boat, and carried 
thea over the lake as he had done before. 
They jor ed their servants, and returned with 
them :..ain to Cairo. 

Prin + Alasnam rested a few days at Mo- 
rabec’- house, and then said to him, Let us 
go to Sacdad, to seek a maiden for the king 
of the -.cnii. Why, are we not at Grand Cairo? 
said Morabec; shall we not there find beau- 
tiful maidens enough? You are in the right, 
answered the priuce; but how shall we do to 
find where they are? Do not trouble yourself 
abvut that, sir, answered Morabec ; I know a 
very cunning old woman, whom ] will entrust 
with that affair, and she will acquit herself 
well of it. 

Accordingly the old woman found means 
to shew the prince a considerable number of 
beautiful maidens of fifteen years of aze ; but 
when he had viewed them, and came to con- 
sult his looking-glass, the fatal touchstone of 
their virtue, the glass always appeared sullied. 
All the maidens in the court and city, that 
were in their Atteenth year, uaderwent the 
trial one after another, and the glass never 
remained bright and clear. 

When they s.w there were no chaste maids 
to be found in Cairo, they went away to Bag- 
dad, where they hired a magnificent palace 
in one of the chief corners of the city, and 
began to live splendully.—They kept open 
house ; and, after all people had eaten in the 
palace, the fragments were carried to the der- 
vises, who by that means had convenient sub- 
sistence. 

There lived in that quarter an iman, whose 
name was Boubekir Mouesm, a vain, haughty, 
and envious person : he hatcd the rich, only 
because he was poor, his misery incensing 
him against his neighbour’s prosperity. He 
heard talk of Zeyn Alasnam, and of the plen- 
ty his house afforded. This was cnougli for 
him to take an aversion to that prince ; and it 
proceeded so far, that one day after the even- 
Ing-prayer, in the mosque, he said to the peo- 
ple, Brethren, I have been told a stranger is 
come to live in our ward, who is at a prodi- 
gious expence every day. What can we tell 
but that this unknown person is some villain, 
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who has committed a great eee his own 

country, and comes hither to make much of 
himself? Let us tase heed, Ircthren; if the 

caliph should happen to be informed that such 
a man Is in our ward, it is tu be feared that 
he will punish us for not acquainting him with 
it; I declare, for my part, L wash my hands 
of it, and if any thing shouid bappen amiss, it 
shall not lie at my door. The multitude, who 
were easily led away, unanimously cried to 
Boubehir, It is your business, doctor, do you 
acquaint the council with it, The man went 
home well pleased, and drew up a memorial, 
resolving to present it to the caliph the next 


day. 

But Morabec, who had been at prayers, 
and heard all that was said by the doctor, as 
well as the rest of the company, put five hun- 
dred pieces of gold into a handkerchief, nade 
up with a parcel of several silks, and went 
away to Boubckir’s house. The doctor ask- 
ed him in a harsh tone what he wanted ? Doc- 
tor, answered Morabec, with an obliging air, 
and at the same time putting into his hand 
the gold and the silk, Iam your neighbour 
and your servant ; I come from Prince Zeyn, 
who lives in this ward. He has heard of your 
worth, and has ordered me to come and tell 
you, that he desires to be acquainted with you: 
and in the mean time, desires you to accept 
of this small present. Boubckir was trang- 
Sauer with joy, and answered Morabec thus : 

e pleased, sir, to beg the prince’s pardon 
for me. J am ashamed I have not yet been to 
sce him, but I will atone for my tault, and 
wait on fim to-morrow. 

Accordinuly the next day, after morning- 
prayer, he said to the people, You must un~ 
derstand, brethren, that no man is without 
pome enemies. Lavy pursues those chiefly 
who are very rich. The stranger ' spoke to 
you about yesterday in the evening is no ill 
man, as some ill-desiguing persons would 
have persuaded me: He is a young prince, 
endued with all manner of virtucs. It be- 
hoves us to take care how we go about to give 
any ill account of him to the caliph. 

Boubekir having thus wiped off the ill im- 
pression he had the day before given the peo- 
pc concerning Zeyn, returned home, put on 

is best apparel, and went to visit that young 
prince, who gave hin a courteous reception. 
After several compliments had passed on both 
sides, Boubekir said to the prince, Sir, do you 
design to stay long at Bagdad? I shell stay, 
answered Zeyn, till I can find a maid fifteen 
years of age, perfectly beautiful, and so chaste, 
that she has not only never known a man, but 
even never desired tu know him. You seek 
after a rarity, replied the iman; and I should 
be apt to fear your search would prove unsuc- 
cessful, did I not know where there is a maid 
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fit ‘character: Her father was formerly 
$ he has left the court, and lived a 
in 9 house out of the way, where he 
ies himself only to the education of his 
hter. If you please, I will go ask her of 
him for you: 1 do not question but he will be 
pig ig to have a son-in-law of your quali- 
ty. Not so fast, said the prince, I shall not 
that maid before I know whether I like 
her. As for her beauty, I can depend on you: 
but what assurance can you give mc in rela- 
tion to her virtue? What assurance do you re- 
quire ? said Boubekir. I must see her face, an- 
ewered Zeyn ; that is enough for me to come 
to a resolution. You are skilful then in phy- 
siognomy? replied the iman smiling. ell, 
come along with me to her father’s : I will de- 
sire him to let you see her one moment in his 
presence. 

Mouesm conducted the prince to tlie vi- 
sier’s, who, as soon as he was acquainted with 
the prince’s birth and design, called his daugh- 
ter, and made her take off her veil. Never 
had the young king of Balsora beheld such a 
perfect and powerful beauty. He stood a- 
mazed ; and, since he could then try whether 
the maid was as chaste as fair, he pulled out 
his glass, which remained bright and unsullied. 

ben he perceived he had at length found 
such a person as he desired, he cntreated the 
visier to grant her to him. Immediately the 
laly was sent for, and came; the contract 
was signed, and the marriage-prayer said. 
After which ceremony Zeyn carried the vi- 
sier to his house, where he treated him mag- 
nificently, and gave him considerable presents. 
Next, he sent a prodigious quantity of jewels 
to the bride by Morabec, who Brule er to 
his house, where the wedding was kept with 
all the pomp that becaine Zcyn’s quality. 
When all the company was dismissed, Mora- 
bec said to his master, Let us be gone, sir; 
Jet us not stay any longer oat Bagdad, but re- 
turn to Cairo: Remember the promise you 
made the king of the genii. Let us go, an- 
ewered the prince, | must take care to perform 
it exactly ; yet J must confess, my dear Mora- 
bec, that, if I obey the king of the genii, it is 
not without reluctancy. The person I have 
married is charming, and I am tempted to 
carry her to Balsora, and place her on the 
throne. Alas! sir, answered Morabcc, take 
heed how you give way to your inclination: 
Make yourself master of your passions, and 
whatsoever it costs you, be as good as your 
word to the king of the genii: Well then, 
Morabec, said the prince, do you take care to 
‘conceal that lovely maid from me: let her 
never appear in my sight; perhaps J bave al- 
ready seen too much of her. 

Morabec having made all ready for their 

departure, they returned to Cairo, and thence 
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set out for the island of the king of the genil. 
When they were there, the maid, who had 
performed the journey in s horse-titter, and 
whom the prince never seen since his 
wedding-day, said to Morabec, Where are we? 
shall we be soon in the dominions of the 
panes my husband ? Madam, answered Mora- 

, it is time to undeceive you. Prince Zeyn 
married you, only in order to get you from 
your father; he did not engage his faith to 
you, to make you sovereign of Balsora, but to 
deliver you to the king of the genii, who has 
asked of him a virgin of your character. 
Hearing these words, she wept bitterly, which 
moved the prince and Morabec. Take pit 
on me, said she, I am a stranger, you will 
be accountable to God for your treachery to- 
wards me. 

Her tears and complaints were of no effect, 
for she was Ree to the king of the genii, 
who, having gazed on her very earnestly, said 
to Zeyn, Prince, I am satisfied with your be- 
haviour; the virgin you have brought me is 
beautiful and chaste, and IJ am pleased with 
the force you have put upon yourself to be as 
good as your word tome. Return to your 
dominions, and when you shall enter the sub- 
terrancous room where the eight statues are, 
you shall find the ninth which I promised you. 
{ will go and make my genii carry it thither. 
Zeyn thanked the king, and returned to Cairo 
with Morabcc, but did not stay long there; 
his impatience to see the ninth statue made 
him hasten his journey. However, he could 
not but often think of the young virgin he 
married ; and, blammg himself for having de- 
ceived her, he looked upon himself as the 
cause and instrument of her misfortune. 
Alas! said he to himself, I have taken her 
from a tender father to sacrifice her to a ge- 
nie. O incomparable beauty ! you deserve a 
better fate. 

Prince Zeyn, disturbed with these thoughts, 
at length reached Balsora, where his subjects 
made extraordinary rejoicings for his return. 
He went directly to give his mother an ac- 
count of his journey, who was in a rapture to 
hear he had obtained the ninth statue. Let 
us go, my son, said she, let us go and see it 5 
for itis certainly in the chamber under ground, 
since the king of the genii told you you should 
find it there. The young king and his mother 
being both impatient to see that wonderful 
statue, went down into the subterraneous 

lace, and into the room of the statues: but 

w great was their surprise, when, instead of 
a statue of diamonds, they spied on the ninth 
pedestal a most beautiful virgin, whom the 
prince knew to be the same he had conduct- 
ed into the island of the genii! Prince, said 
the young maid, you are amazed to sec me 
here; you expected to have found something 
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more precious than me, and I ion not 
but that you now repent having so much 
trouble: You expected a better reward. Ma- 
dam, answered Zeyn, heaven is my witness, 
that I more than once thought to have broke 
my word with the king of the genii, to keep 
you to myself. Whatsoever the value of a 
diamond statue may be, is it worth the sutis- 
faction of enjoying you? I love you above all 
the diamonds and wealth in the world. 

Just as he had done speaking these words, 
a clap of thunder was heard, which made that 
subterraneous place shake. Zeyn’s mother 
was frightened ; but the king of the genii im- 
mediately appearing, dispelled her dread. Ma- 
dam, said he to her, I protect and love your 
son: I had a mind to try whether, at his age, 
he could subdue his passions. I know the 
charins of this young lady have wrought on 
him, and that he did not punctually keep the 
promise he had made me, not to desire to en- 
joy her; but I am too well acquainted with 
the frailty of the human race. This is the ninth 
statue I designed for him; it is more rare 
and precious than the others. Live, said he, 
(directing his discourse to the young prince,) 
live happy, Zeyn, with this young lady, who 
is your wife ; and, if you would have her true 
and constant to you, love her always, and love 
her alone. Give her no rival, and I will an- 
swer for her fidelity. Having spoke these 
words, the king of the genii vamished ; and 
Zeyn, ravished with that young lady, con- 
summated the marriage the same day, and 
caused her to be proclaimed queen of Balsora. 
Those two ever faithful and loving consorts 
lived together many years. 





The History of Codudud and his Brothers. 


THOSE who have written the history of the 
kingdom of Diarbekir inform us, That there 
formerly reigned a most magnificent king in 
the city of Harran, who loved his subjects, 
and was equally beloved by them. He was 
endued with all virtues, and wanted nothin 
to complete his happiness but an heir. Though 
he had the finest women in the world in his 
seraglio, yet he was destitute of children. He 
continually prayed to heaven for them; and 
one night, in his sleep, a comely person, or 
rather 2 prophet, appeared to him, and said, 
Your prayers are heard; you have obtained 
what you desired: rise as soon as you awake, 
go to your prayers, and make two genuflec- 
tions: then walk into the garden of your pa- 
lace, call your gardener, and bid him bring 
you @ pomegranate, eat as many of the seeds 
as you think fit, and your wishes shall be ac- 
complished. 

The king calling to mind his dream, when 
je awaked, returned thanks to heaven, got up, 
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fell to his prayers, made two genuflectio 
and then went down into his ee. where 
he took fifty pomegranate-seeds, which he 
counted, and eat them. He had fifty wives 
who shared in his bed; they all proved with 
child: but there was one called Pirouze, who 
did not appear to be big-bellied. He took an 
aversion to that lady, and would have her put 
to death. Her barrenness, said he, is a certain 
token that heaven does not judge Pirouze 
worthy to bear a prince; it is my duty to de- 
liver the world from an object that is odious 
to the Lord. He had taken this cruel resolu- 
tion, but his visier diverted him from puttin 
it in execution; representing to him, that afl 
women were not of the same constitution, 
and that it was not impossible but that Pi- 
rouze might be with child, though it did not 
appear. Well, answered the king, let her 
live ; but let her depart my court, for I can- 
not endure her. Your majesty, replied the 
visier, ny send her to prince Samer, your 
cousin. The king approved of his advice: 
he sent Pirouze to Samaria, with a letter, in 
which he ordered his cousin to treat her wells 
and in case she proved with child, to give him 
notice of her being brought to bed. 

No sooner was Pirouze arrived in that 
country, but it appeared that she was with 
child: and at length she was delivered of a 
most beautiful prince. ‘The prince of Samaria 
wrote immediately to the king of Uarran, to 
acquaint him with the birth of that son, and 
to congratulate him on that occasion. The 
king was much rejoiced at it, and answered 
prince Samer as follows: ‘ Cousin, all my 
other wives have also been delivered of cach a 
prince; so that we have a great number of 
children here. I desire you to breed up that 
of Pirouze, to give him the name of Codadad, 
and to send him to me when I shall give you 
notice.’ 

The prince of Samaria spared nothing that 
might improve the education of his nephew. 
He taught him to ride, shoot with a bow, and 
all the other things becoming the son of a 
king ; so that Codadad, at eighteen ycars of 
age, was looked upon a3 a prodigy. This 
young prince being inspired with a courage 
worthy his birth, said one day to his mother, 
Madam, I begin to grow weary of Samaria; I 
find myself inclined to gain renown; give me 
leave to go seek it amidst the perils of war. 
My father, the king of Harran, has many ene- 
mies: Some neighbouring princes make it 
their business to disturb him, Why does he 
not call me to his assistance? Why does he 
leave me here so long, like an infant? Must 
I spend my life here in sloth, when all my bro- 
thers have the good fortune to be fighting by 
his side? My son, answered Pirouze, I am no 
Jess impatient to have your name become fa- 
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mous; I could wish you had already signali- 
yourself against your father’s enemies; 
bat we must wait till he requires it. No, ma- 
dam, replied Codadad, I have already waited 
but too long. I long to see the king, and am 
tempted to go to offer hii my service as a 
young gentleman unknown. No doubt but 
e will accept of it, and I will not discover 
myself, till P have performed a thousand glo- 
Pious actions: I design to merit his esteem 
before he knows who Iam. Pirouze appro- 
ved of his generous resolution ; and Codadad 
ove day departed Samaria, as if he had been 
ing x-hunting, without acquainting prince 
amer, for fear he should thwart his design. 
He was mounted on a white horse, who 
had a gold bit aud shoes; his housing was of 
blue sattin, embroidered with pearls; the hilt 
of his scymitar was of one entire diamond ; 
and the scabbard of sandal-wood, all adorned 
with emeralds and rubies ; and on his shoulder 
hung his bow and quiver. In this equipage, 
which added much to his good mien, he ar- 
Fived at the city of Harran, and soon found 
means to offer his service to the hing; who, 
being charmed with his beauty and lovely 
presence, and perhaps inspired by natural 
sympathy, gave him a favourable reception, 
and asked his name and quality. Sir, answer- 
ed Codadad, I am son to an emir of Grand 
Cairo; an inclination to travel has made me 
quit my puney and, understanding, in my 
passuge through your dominions, that you 
were engaged in war with some of your neigh- 
bours, I ain come to your court to offer your 
majesty my service. The king chewed hin 
extraordinary kindness, and employed him in 
his troops. 
That young prince soon signalized his bra- 
very. He gained the esteem of the officcrs, 
was admired by the soldicrs ; and, having 
no less wit than courage, he so far advanced 
himself in the king’s affection, as to become 
his favourite. All the ministers, and other 
courtiers, daily resorted to Codadad, and were 
#0 eager to purchase his iene that they 
neglected the hing’s other sons. Those prin- 
ces could not but resent it; and, imputing it 
to the stranger, they all conceived an impla- 
cable hatred against him; but the king’s af- 
fection daily increasing, he was never weary 
of giving him fresh testimonies of it. He al- 
ways desired he should be near him: he ad- 
mired hin discourse, ever full of wit and dis- 
cretion ; and, to shew bow nich he was sa- 
tisfied with his wisdom, he gave him the tui- 
tion of the othe. princes, though he was of 
the same age as they. Thus Codadad was 
made governor of his brothers; which only 
served to heighten their hatred. Is it come 
to this, said they, that the king, not satisfied 
with loving a stranger more than us, will 
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have him to be eur tutor, and not allow us 
to do any thing without his leave? This is 
not to be endured: we must rid ourselves of 
this stranger. Let us go together, said one of 
them, and dispatch him. No, no, answered 
another, we had better be cautious how we 
sacrifice ourselves: his death would render 
us odious to the king, who, in return, would 
declare us all unfit to reign. Let us destroy 
the stranger artfully. We will ask leave to 
go a-hunting ; and, when far from the palace, 
we will proceed to some other city, and stay 
there some time. The king will wonder at 
our absence; and, perceiving we do not ree 
turn, he may perhaps put the stranger to 
death, or at least will turn him out of the 
court, for suffering us to leave the palace. 

All the princes applauded this artifice, went 
together to Codadad, and desired him to give 
them leave to go and take the diversion of 
hunting, promising to return the samc day. 
Pirouze’s son was taken in the snare, and 
granted the Icave his brothers desired. They 
went, but returned not. They had been three 
days absent, when the king asked Codadad 
where the princes were, for it was long since 
he had seen them. Sir, answered Codadad, 
they have been gone a-hunting these three 
days ; but they Pees me they would re- 
turn sooner. The king grew uneasy, and 
much more when he perceived the princes 
did not return the next day. ‘This provoked 
his passion: Indiscreet stranger, said he to 
Codadad, why did you let my sons go with- 
out bearing them company? Is it thus you 
discharge the trust I have reposed in you ? Go 
seck them immediately, or you are a dead man. 

These words pierced Pironze’s unfortunate 
son to the heart. He armed himself, went 
out of the city, and, like a shepherd who had 
last his flock, searched all the country for his 
brothers, enquiring at every village whether 
they had been seen; and hearing no news of 
them, was grieved to the heart. Alas! my 
brothers, said he, what is become of you ? 
Are you perhaps fallen into the hands of our 
enemies ? Am I come to the court of Harran 
to be the occasion of giving the king so much 
trouble? He was altogether comfortless, for 
having given the princes leave to go a-hunt- 
ing, or for not having borne them company. 

After soine days speit in a fruitless search, 
he arrived in a plain of prodigious extent, in 
the midst whereof was a ae all of black 
marble. He drew near, and at one of the 
windows spied a most beautiful lady, but set 
off with no other ornament than her own 
beauty 3 for her hair was dishevelled, her gar- 
ments ed, and on her countenance ap- 
peared all the tokens of the greatest afflic- 
tion. As soon as she saw Codadad, and judg- 
ed he might hear her, she directed her dis- 
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course to him, saying, Alas! young man, get 
away from this fatal place, or else you will 
soon fall into the hands of the monster that 
inhabits it. A black, who feeds only on hu- 
man blood, resides in this palace. He scizes 
all persons whom their ill fate conducts to 
this plain, and shuts them up in his dark dun- 

ons, whence they are never released but to 

e devoured by hin. 

Madam, answered Codadad, tell me who 
you are, and be not concerned for any more. 
I am a maid of quality, of Grand Cairo, re- 
plied the lady: I was passing by this castle 
yesterday, in my way to Bagdad, and met 
with the black, who killed all my servants, 
and brought me hither. I wish I had nothing 
but death to fear; but, to add to my cala- 
mity, this ‘monster would persuade me to love 
him ; and, in case I do not yield to-morrow 
to his brutality, I must expect the utmost vio- 
lence. I tell you once more, added she, make 
your escape: the black will soon return: he 
is gone out to pursue some travellers he spied 
at a distance on the plain. Lose no time; 
nay, I know not whether a speedy flight will 
deliver you from him. 

She had scarce done speaking these words 
before the black appeared. He was a man of 
2 monstrous bulk, and of a dreadful aspect, 
mounted on a mighty Tartar horse, and wore 
such a large and heavy scymitar, that none 
but he could make use of it. The prince 
seemg him, was amazed at his monstrous 
mien, directed his prayers to heaven to assist 
him, then drew his scymitar, and stood still 
to expect the black ; who, despising so incon- 
siderable an enemy, called to him to yield 
himself, with engaging words; but Codadad, 
by his behaviour, gave him to understand that 
he was resolved to defend his life; for he 
drew near and gave him a great cut on the 
hunee. The black feeling himself wounded, 
gave such a dreadful shriek us made all the 
plain resound. He grew enraged, foamed at 
the mouth, and, raising himself on his stir- 
rups, made at Codadad with his dreadful scy- 
initar. The stroke was so violent, that no 
morc would have been required to put an end 
to the prince, had not he, by a silicon spring 
he made his horse take, avoided it. The scy- 
mitar made a mighty hissing in the air ; but, 
before the black could have leisure to second 
his blow, Codadad let fall one on his right 
arm with such fury, that he cut it off The 
dreadful scymitar fell, with the hand that held 
it; and the black yielding under the violence 
of the stroke, lost his stirrups, and made the 
earth quake with his mighty full. The prince 
alighted at the same time, and chopped off 
his enemy’s head. Just then the lady, who 
had been a spectator of the combat, and was 
still offering up her vows to heaven for that 
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young hero, whom she admired, gave a shriek 
for joy, and said to Codadad, Prince, (for the 
mighty victory you have obtained convinces 
me that you are of no ordinary sa eae 
finish the work you have begun: the black 
has the keys of this castle; take them, and 
deliver me out of prison. The prince search- 
ed the wretch’s pockets, as he lay stretched 
out on the ground, and found several keys. 

lie opened the first door, and went into a 
court, where he met the lady coming to meet 
him: she would have cast herself at his feet, 
in token of her gratitude, but he would not 
permit her. She commended his valour, and 
extolled him above all the heroes in the world. 
He returned her compliments; and she ap- 
pearing still more lovely to him near at hand 
than at a distance, I know not whether she 
was more joyful to be delivered from the des- 
pose danger she had been in, than he for 

aving done so considerable a service to so 
beautiful a person. 

Their discourse was interrupted by dismal 
crics and groans. What is this I hear? said 
Codadad: Whence come those miserable 
cries which pierce our ears? Sir, said the 
lady to him, pointing to a little door there 
was in the court, they come frum thence. 
There are I know not how many wretched 

ersons, whom fate has made to fall into the 
nands of the black. They are all chained ; 
and that monster drew out one every day to 
be devoured. 

It is an addition to my joy, answered the 
young prince, to understand that my victory 
will save the lives of those unfortunate per- 
sons. Come along with me, madain, to par- 
take in the satisfaction of giving them their 
liberty. You may guess by yourself how wel- 
come we shall be to them. I[laving so said, 
they advanced towards the door of the dun- 
geon; and the nearer they drew, the more 
distinetly they heard the complaints of the 
prisoners. Codadad pitying them, and impa- 
tient to put an end to their sufferings, put 
onc of the keys into the key-hole, which pro- 
ved not to be the right one at first, and there- 
fore he took another; at which noise ull those 
unfortunate creatures, concluding it was the 
black, who came, according to custom, to 
bring them some meat, and at the saine tine 
to seize onc of them to eat himself, redoubled 
their cries and groans. Lamentable voices 
were heard, which sounded as if they had 
come from the centre of the carth. 

In the mean time, the prince had opened 
the door, and went down a very steep stair- 
case into a large and decp vault, which recei- 
ved some small light from a little window, 
and in which there were above an hundred 
persons, bound to stakes, and their hands 
tied. Unfortunate travellers, said he to them, 
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wretched victims, who only expected the mo- 
ment of an a Lpkaricertt cruel death, give 
thanks to heaven, which has this day dcliver- 
éd you by my means. I have slain the black 
by whom you were to be devoured, and am 
come to knock off your irons. The prisoners 
hearing these words, altogether gave a shout, 
occasioned by joy and surprise. Codadad and 
the lady began to unbind them ; and as soon 
as any of them were loose, they helped to 
take off the fetters from the rest ; so that in 
short time they were all at liberty. 

They then kneeled down, and having re- 
turned thanks to Codadad for what he had 
done for them, went out of the dungeon; 
and when they were come into the court, 
how surprising it was for the prince to see 
among the prisoners those he was in scarch 
of, and almost out of h to find. Princes, 
cried he, am I not deceived ? is it not you I 
behold? May I flatter myself that it will be 
in my power to restore you to the king your 
father, who is inconsolable for the luss of 
you? But will he not have some one to la- 
ment? Are you all here alive? Alas! the 
death of one of you will suffice to damp all 
the joy I conceive for having delivered you. 

¢ forty-nine princes all made themselves 
known to C , who embraced them one 
after another, and told them how uncasy their 
futher was on account of their absence. They 
ve their deliverer all the commendations 

ie deserved, as did the other prisoners, who 
could not find words expressive enough to 
declare the gratitude they were sensible of. 
Next, Codadad, with them, took a vicw of 
the whole castle, where there was immense 
wealth; curious silks, gold brocades, Persian 
carpets, China sattins, and an infinite quantity 
of other goods, which the black had taken 
from the caravans he had plundered, a consi- 
derable part whereof belonged to the prison- 
ers Codadad had then set free. Every man 
knew and reclaimed what belonged to him, 
The prince restored them their own, and di- 
vi the rest of the merchandize among 
them. Then he said to them, How will you 
do to carry away your goods: we are here 
in a desert place, and there is no likelihood 
of your getting horses. Sir, answered one of 
the prisoners, the black robbed us of our ca- 
mels, as well as our goods, and perhaps they 
may be in the stables of this castle. That is 
not ype replied Codadad, let us sec after 
it. Accordingly they went to the stables, 
where they not only found the camels, but 
also the horses belonging to the king of Har- 
ran’s sons. There were some black slaves in 
the stables, who, seeing all the prisoners re- 
leased, and guessing thereby that their mas- 
ter had been killed ed tlirough by-ways well 
known to them Nobody minded to pursue 
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them. All the merchanta, ipa i that they 
had recovered their poods and camels, toge- 
ther with their liberty, thought of nothing but 
prosecuting their journey ; but first repeated 
their thanks to their dehrverer. 

When they were gone, Codadad, directing 
his discourse to the lady, said, To what place, 
madam, do you desire to go? whither did you 
design when you was seized by the black? F 
intend to bear you company to the place you 
shall appoint, and I do not question but that 
all these princes will do the same. The king 
of Harran’s sons protested to the lady they 
would not leave her till she was restored to 
her friends. 

Princes, said she, I am of a country too 
remote from hence; and, besides that it 
would be an imposition on your generosity 
to oblige you to travel so far, I must own to 
you, that I am come from my native country 
for ever, I told you a while ago, that I was 
a lady of Grand Cairo; but since you have 
shewn me so much favour, and I am so high- 
ly obliged to you, added she, looking upon 
Codadad, 1 should be much in the wrong in 
concealing the truth from you. Iam a king’s 
daughter; an usurper has possessed himself 
of my father’s throne, after having murdered 
him, and I have been forced to fly to save 
my life. 

Then Codadad and his brothers desired 
the princess to tell them her story, assuring 
her they were highly concerned at her mis- 
fortunes, and fully fspowed to spare for no- 
thing that might contribute towards render- 
ing her more happy. After thanks returned 
for their fresh protestations of readincss to 
serve her, she could net refuse satisfying their 
curiosity, and began the recital of her adven- 
tures in the following manner. 


The History of the Princess of Deryabar. 


THERE is, in a certain island, a great city 
called Deryabar. It has been long governed 
by a potent, magnificent, and virtuous king. 
That prince had no children, which was the 
only thing wanting to make him happy. He 
continually addressed his prayers to heaven ; 
but heaven granted his requests by halves ; 
for the queen his wife, after a long expecta- 
tion, brought forth a daughter. 

I am the unfortunate princess. My father 
was rather troubled than pleased at my birth ; 
but he submitted to the will of God, and 
caused me to be educated with all possible 
care, being resolved, since he had no son, to 
teach me the art of ruling, that I might sup- 
ply his place after his death. 

One day, when he was taking the diver- 
sion of iat he spied a wild ass, which 
he chased, lost his company, and was carried 
awey so far in that heat, as to ride on till 


ight, without reflecting that he was gprite 
a the way. fle then aligisted, and sat 
down at the edge ef a weod, imto which he 
had observed the ass had taken. No sooner 
was the day shut in, than he discovered a 
ight among the treea, which made him con- 

ude that he was not fas from some village: 
joiced at it, haping that he might pass 
the night there, and find some person to send 
to his followers to acquaint where he 
was; and accordingly he got up and walked 
towards the light, which served to guide him. 

He soon found he had becn deceived, that 
light being no other than a fire lighted in a 
hut: however, he drew near, and with amaze- 
ment beheld a great black, or rather a dread- 
ful giant, sitting on a sofa, Before the mon- 
ster was a creat pitcher of wine, and he was 
roasting 8 bullock he had newly killed.— 
Sometimes he drank out of the pitcher, and 
then cut slices off the bullock and ate them. 
But that which most drew the king my father’s 
attention was a beautiful womaa he saw in 
the hut. She seemed tobe overwhelmed with 
gricf; her hands were bound, and at her feet 
was a small child, about two or three years 
old, who, as if he was sensible of his mother’s 
misfortuacs, continually wept, and rent the 
air with crics. 

My father being moved with that object of 
ity, thonght at firat to have gone into the 
ut, and attack the giant: but, considering it 

would be an unequal combat, he stoppedgand 
resolved, since hc had not strength cnough to 
prevail by open fonce, to use art. 

In the mean time, the giant having empticd 
the pitcher, and devoured above haif the bul- 
leck, turned to the womun, and said, Beauti- 
ful Princess, why do you oblige me by your 
obstinacy to treat you with severity: It is 
in your own power to be happy. You need 
only to resolve to love and be true to me, and 
} shall express iny affection to you. Thou 
hidcous satyr, answered the lady, nevor ex- 

ct that tine should wear away tho aversion 
Thave for you. Thon wilt ever bea monster 
in my eyes. To these wards she added so 
many reproaches, that the giant grew onraged, 
This is t00 much, cried he, in a furious tone ; 
my love undervalued is turned into rage. 
Your hatred has at last caused mine; I find it 
prevails above my desires, and that | now wish 
your death rather than enjoyment. Having 
spoken these words, he took that wretched 
lady by the hair, held her up with one hand 
in the air, and, drawing his scymitar with the 
other, was just going to strike off her head, 
when the king ray father let fly an arrow, 
which pierced the giant’s breast, so that he 

red, and dropped down dead. 
father entered the hut, unbound the 
lndy’s hands, asked her who she was, and 
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how she came thither? Sir, said she, these 
age some families of Saracens along the sear 
coast, who lived under a prince, who is mg 
husband; this gant you have killed was one 
of his principal officers. The wretch fell des- 
perately in love with me, bus took special, 
care to conceal it, till he could pe IN CXECUs 
tion the designs he had lad of stealing me 
away. Fortune oftner favours wicked designs 
than the virtuous. The giant one day sur- 
prised me and my child im a bye place. He 
seized us both; and, to disappuins the search 
he well knew my husband would cause to be 
made on account of this rape, he romoved far 
from the country inhabited by those Saracena, 
and brought ua into this wood, where he baa 
kept me some days. As deplorable as my 
condition is, it is atill a great sxtisfaction to 
me, to think that the giant, though so brutal 
and amorous, never used force to obtain that 
which I always refused to his entreaties; not 
but thet he has threntencd me 'an hundred 
tinea that he would have recourse te the worst 
of extremities, in case he could ret etherwise 
prevail upon me; and, I must confess to you, 
that a while azo, when I provoked his r 
by my words, I was leas concerned for my life 
than for my honour. 

This, sir, said the prince of the Saracens 
wife, is the faithful account of my mistortuness 
and Ido not question, but that you will think 
me worthy cnough of your conspassion, rot tp 
repent your having su generously relieved me 
Madam, answered my father, be assured your 
troubles have moved me, and I will do al) 
that shall be in my power to make you happy 
again. To-morrow, as soon as the day ap- 
pears, we wil] go out of this wood, and endear 
vour to fall into the road which leads to the 
great city of Deryabar, of which I am sove- 
reign; and if you think fit, you shall be en- 
tertained in my palace, till the prince your 
husbend shall come to neclaim you. 

The Saracen lady accepted the offer, and 
the next day followed the king my fatker, whe 
found all his retinue upon the skirts of the 
wood, they having spent the night in searel- 
ing after, and being yery uneasy for that they 
could: not find him. They were no less joy- 
ful to meet their king, than amazed to see 
him with a lady, whose beauty surprised them. 
He told them ie he had-found her, and the 
danger he had run in drawing near to the hut, 
where he must certainly have lost his life had 
the giant espied him, One of his servants 
took up the lady bebiad him, and another car~ 
ried the child. 

Thus they arrived at the king my father’s 

ace, who assigned the beautiful Saracen 
Pear an ent, and caused the cluld to be 
carefully educated. The lady was sensible af 
the king’s goodness to her, and expresscd a6 
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much: gratitude as he could desire. She had 
at first appcared very uneasy and impatient, 
on account that her husband did not reclaim 
her; but by degrees she shook off that unea- 
siness: The res my father paid her dis- 
pelled her impatience; and I am of opinion 
she would at last have blamed fortune more 
for restoring her to her kindred than she did 
for removing her from them. 

In the mean time, the lady’s son grew up; 
he was very handsome ; and, not wanting wit, 
found the way to please the king my father, 
who had a great kindness for him. All the 
courtiers perceived it, and guessed that young 
mun might in the end be my husband. Upon 
this conceit, and looking on him already as 
heir to the crown, they made thcir court to 
him, and every man endeavoured to gain his 
favour. He soon saw into their designs, grew 
conceited of himself, and, forgetting the dis- 
tance there was between our conditions, flat- 
tered himyelf with the hopes that my father 
was fond cnough of him to prefer him before 
all the princes im the world. Nay, he went 
farther, for the king not answering his cxpec- 
tution, in offering me to him as soon as he 
could have wished, he had the boldness to ask 
me of him, Whatsoever punishment his in- 
solence deserved, my father was satistied with 
telling him he had other thoughts in relation 
to me, and shewed him no farther dislike. 
The youth was incensed at this refusal; the 
vain fellow reseuted the contempt, as if he 
had asked some maid of indifferent extraction, 
or as if his birth had been equal to mine. Nor 
was he so satisfied, but resolved to be reven- 
ged on the king, and, with unparalleled in- 
gratitude, conspired against him. In short, he 
murdered him, and caused himself to be pro- 
claimed hing of Deryabar, by a great number 
of malcontents, whom he old Padiatr The 
first thing he did, after ridding himself of my 
father, was to come into my apurtment with a 
great train. of the conspirators. His design 
was either to take my life, or oblige me to 
marry him. Whilst he was busy murdering 
any father, the grand visier, who had been al- 
ways loyal to his master, came to carry mc 
away from the palace, and secured me ina 
friend’s house, tili a vessel he had provided 
was ready to sail. I then left the island, at- 
tended only by a governess and that generous 
minister, who chose rather to follow his mas- 
ter’s daughter, and to partake of her misfor- 
tunes, than to submit to a tyrant. 

The grand visier designed to carry me to 
the courts of the neighbouring kings, to im- 
plore their assistance, and excite them to re- 
venge my father’s death, but heaven did not 
give me a blessing to that resolution we 
thought se just. When we had been but a 
few days at ser, there arose such a furious 
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storm, that, in spite of all the mariners’ art, 
our vessel, carried away by the violence of 
the winds and waves, was dashed in pieces 
against a rock. I will not spend time in de- 
scribing our shipwreck. I can but .faintly re- 
present to you how my governess, the grand 
visier, and all that attended me, were swal- 
lowed up by the sez. The dread I was sciz- 
ed with did not permit me to observe the hor- 
ror of our condition. In fine, I lost my sen- 
ses; and whether I was thrown upon the coast 
upon any part of the wreck of our ship, or 
whether heaven, which reserved me for other 
misfortunes, wrought a miracle in my deliver- 
ance, I found myself on shore, when my sen- 
ses returned to me. 

- Misfortunes very often make us forget our 
duty ; instead of returning thanks to God for 
so singular a mercy shewn me, I only lifted 
up my eyes to heaven, to complain because J 
had been saved. I was so far from bewailin 
the visier and my governess, that I envie 
their fate: and my dreadful imaginations by 
degrees prevailing above my reason, I resol- 
ved to cast myself into the sea. I was upon 
the point of doing so, when I heard behind 
me a great noise of men and horses. I look- 
ed about to sce what it might be, and spied 
several armed horsemen, among whom was 
one mounted on an Arabian horse. He had 
on a garinent embroidered with silver, a gir- 
dle set with precious stones, and a crown of 
gold on his head. Though his habit had not 
convinced me that he was the chicf of the 
company, I should have judged it by the air 
of grandeur which appeared in his person. He 
was a young man extraordinary finely shaped, 
and perfectly beautiful. Being surprised to 
sce a young lady alone in that place, he sent 
some of his officers to ask who I was? All my 
answer was weeping. Theshore being cover- 
ed with the wreck of our ship, they conclu- 
ded some vessel had been cast away there, and 
that I was certainly some person that had sav- 
ed my life: This conjectusc, and my inconso- 
lable condition, excited the curiosity of those 
officers, who began to ask me a thousand 
questions, with assurances that their king was 
a gencrous prince, and that I should receive 
all comfort in his court. 

The king, impatient to know who I was, 
grew weary of expecting the return of his offi- 
cers, and drew near tome. He gazed on me 
very carnestly, and observing that I did not 
give over weeping and afflicting myself, with- 
out being able to return an answer to their 
questions, he forbid them troubling me an 
more ; and, directing his discourse to me, said, 
Madam, I conjure you to moderate your ex- 
cessive affliction. Though heaven in its wrath 


has laid this calamity upon you, yet does it not 


behove you to despair. I beseech you, shew 
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more courage; fortune, which has hitherto 
persecuted you, is inconstant, and may soon 
change. I dare assure you, that, if your mis- 
fortunes are capable of receiving any comfort, 

ou shall find it in my dominions: My palace 
is at your service: You shall live with the 
queen tay mother, who will endeavour by her 
kindness to ease your affliction. I know not 
as yet who you are; but I find I am already 
concerned for you. 

I thanked the young king for his great good- 
ness towards me, accepted of the obliging of- 
fers he made me; and, to convince him that 
J was not unworthy of him, told him my con- 
dition. I described to him the insolence of 
the young Saracen, and found it needless to 
do any more than barely to recount my mis- 
fortunes, to excite compassion in him, and all 
his officers who heard me. When I had done 
speaking, the prince began again, assuring me 
that he was highly concerned at my misfortune. 
Then he conducted me to his palace, and pre- 
sented me to the qucen his mother, to whom 
I am obliged again to repeat my misfortunes, 
and to renew my tears. The qucen seemed 
very sensible of my troubles, and took an ex- 
traordinary liking to me. On the other hand, 
the king her son fell desperately in love with 
me, and soon offercd me his person and his 
crown. I was still so entirely taken up with 
the thoughts of my calamities, that the prince, 
though so lovely a person, did not make so 
great an impression on me as he might have 
done at another time. However, gratitude 
peevauline on me, I did not refuse to make 

im happy, and our wedding was kept with all 
imaginable grandeur. 

At the tine when all the people were taken 
up with the celebration of their sovercign’s 
nuptials, a neighbouring prince, who was his 
enemy, mude a descent by night on the island 
with a great number of troops. That formida- 
ble enemy was the king Zanguebar: He sur- 
aie those people, and cut to pieces all the 

cing my husband’s subjects. We two escaped 
very narrowly, for he had already entered the 
palace with some of his followers; but we 
found means to slip away, and got to the sea- 
coast, where we took into a fishing-boat we 
had the good fortune to meet with. Two days 
we were drove about by the winds, without 
knowing what would become of us. The 
third day, we spied a vessel making towards 
us with all her sails aboard. We rejoiced at 
first, believing it had been a nerchanvahin 
which might take us aboard ; but were more 
astonished than I can express, when, as it 
drew near, we saw ten or twelve armed pirates 
appear on the deck. Being come up to us, 
five or six of them leaped into our boat, seiz- 
ed us, bound the prince, and conveyed us in- 
to their ship, where they inmediatele tonk off 
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my veil. Instead of casting lots, every one of 
them claimed the preference, and me es his 
right. The controversy grew hot, and they 
came to blows about me, and fought like so 
many madmen. The deck was soon covered 
with dead bodies; and, in short, they were 
all killed but one, who, being left sole possess- 
or of me, said, You are mine, I will carry you 
to Grand Cairo, to deliver you to a friend of 
mine, to whom I have promised a beautiful 
slave. But who, added he, looking upon the 
king my husband, is that man? What relation 
is he to you? Arc youallied by blood or love? 
Sir, answered I, he is my husband, If so, ree 
lied the pirate, in pity I mnst rid myself of 
hin : it would be too great an affliction to him 
to sce you in my friend’s arms. Having spo- 
ken these words, he took up the unhappy 
prince, who was bound, and threw him into 
the sca, notwithstanding all my endeavours 
to hinder him. 

I shrieked in a dreadful manner at the sight 
of that cruel action, and had certainly cast 
myself headlong into the sea, had not the pi- 
rate held me. He plainly saw that was my 
design, and therefore bound me fast to the 
main-mast, and then hoisting sail, made to- 
wards the land, and there got ashore. He 
unbound and led me to a little town, where 
he bought camels, tents, and slaves, aud then 
set out for Grand Cairo; designing, as he 
still said, to present me to his friend accord- 
ing to his promise. 

We had been several days upon the road, 
when, as we were crossing this plain yester- 
day, we spied the black who inhabited this 
castle. At a distance, we took him for a tow- 
er; and when near us, could scarce believe 
him to be a man. He drew his vast scynutar, 
and summoned the pirate to yicld himself up 
a prisoner, with all his slaves, and the lady 
he was conducting. ‘The pirate was daring; 
and, being seconded by all his slaves, who 
promised to stand by him, he attached the 
black. The fight lasted a considerable time 5 
but at length the pirate fell under the enemy's 
deadly blows, as did all his slaves, who chose 
rather to die than forsake him. The black 
then conducted me to the castle, whither he 
also brought the pirate’s body, which he did 
eat that night for his supper. After that in- 
human meal, perceiving that I ceased not 
weeping, he said to me, Young lady, prepare 
to satisty my desires, rather than coptinue 
thus to afflict yourself. Make a virtue of ne- 
ceasity, and comply: I give you till to-morrow 
to consider. Let me then find you comforted 
for all your misfortunes, and overjoyed for 
having been reserved for my bed. Having 
spoke these words, he conducted me to @ 
chamber, and went to bed in his own, after 
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them this morning, wad presentlydocked them 
again, to pursuc seme travellers be perceived 
at a distance ; but it is likely they made their 
€scape, since he was coming alonc, and with- 
out any booty, when you attached him. 

As soon us the princess had put an end to 
the recital of her adventures, Codadad decla- 
red to her that he was highly concerned at 
her misfortunes. But, madam, added he, é& 
shai] be your own fault if you do nat live at 
ease for the future : the king of Harran’s sens 
offer you a safe retreat in the court of the 
king their father ; be pleased to acccpt of it. 
Yon wil be there cherished by that prince, 
and respected by all other persons; and, i 
you do not disdain the person of your del- 
verer, permit me to make you a present of 
it, and to marry you before all these princes ; 
fet them be witnesecs to our contract. The 
princess consented to it, aad the marriage was 
concluded that very day in the castle, where 
they found all sorts of provisions. The kit- 
chens were full of flesh, and other catables, 
the black used to feed on when he was weary 
of feeding on humen bodies. There was also 
a variety of fruits, very excellent in their Lids, 
and, to complete their satisfaction, abundance 
of delicious wine, and other liquors. 

They all sant down to table ; and, after ha- 
ving eaten and drank plentifully, they took 
along with them the rest of the provisions, 
and set out for the king of Harran’s court, 
They travelled several days, encampiug in 
the pleasantest places they could find ; and 
they were within one day’s journey of Har- 
ran, when, having halted, and drank all their 
wine, as beiug under no longer concern to 
make it held out, Codadad directed his dis- 
course to alf his company thus: Princes, I 
have too long concealed from you who 1 am. 
Behold your brother Codadad! I have re- 
epived my being, as well as you, of the king 
of Herran. The prince of Samuria has bred 
me, and the princess Pirouge is my mother. 
Madam, added he, applying himself to the 

incess of Deryabar, do you also forgive me, 
; having concealed my birth from you. Per- 

, by discovering it sooner, I might have 
revented sonte di le reflections which 
tay have been occasioned by a match you 
may have thought unequal. No, sir, answer- 
ed the princess, the opinion I at first con- 
ceived of you heightened every moment, and 
you did not stand in need of the extraction 
you now discover, to make me happy. 

The princes congratulated Codadad on his 

birth, and expressed much satisfaction at the 
knowledge of it: but, in reality, instead of 
rejoicing, their for so amiable a bro- 
ther was redoubled. They met together at 
nizbt in a by whilst Codadad and the 
~princess -his wife ley fast asleep in their tent. 


f dewa before him. Bcsiles these, 
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Those ungrateful, eoviens brothen, fonget- 
ting that, had it net heen for the brave son of 
Pirouze, they must Rave boon devoured sy 
the black, agreed among themeacives to mpar- 
der hin. We have ne other course to chuse, 
wd one of those wicked brethren; for she 
moment our father shall come to understand 
that this stranger he is elready so fond of = 
our brother, avd that he elone has been able 
to destroy a giant whom we coukl not all ef 
us together conquer, he will bestew a his 
favour, aad a thousesd praises on him, end 
declare him his heir, in spite of all his breo- 
thers, who will be obliged to obey and fll 
e added 
many other words, which made ¢uch an im- 

nession on their jealous minds, that they 
immediately repaired to Codadad, then fast 
asleep, stabbed hiin in a thowsend ant 
leaving hina for dead in the arms of the prin- 
cess Dervabar, proceeded on their journey 
for the city of Harran, where they arrived the 
next day. 

The king their father conceived the greater 
joy et their return, because he had despaired 

ever seeing chem. He asked what bad beoa 
the occasion of their stay? but they took oare 
not to acquaint him with it, makiag ke Men- 
tion either of the black, or of Codadad; and 
only said, That, being curious to sec the cour- 
try, they had spent some time in the neigh- 
bouring cities. 

In the mean time, Caedadad lay in his tent 
drowned in his own blood, and little differ. 
ing from a dead man, with the princess his 
wife, who seemed to be in no much better 
condition than he. She rent the air with her 
distal shricks, tore her hair, and, bathing her 
husbund’s body with her tears, Alas! Coda- 
dad, my dear Codadad, cried she, is it you 
whom J behold just departing this life? what 
cruel hands have put you into this condition ? 
May I believe these are your brothers who 
have freated you so unmercifully ? No, they 
are rather devils, who have taken those sha 
to murder you. O harbarous wretches ! who- 
soever you are, how could you make so un- 
grateful a return for the service he has done 
vou? But why should I complain of your 
brothers, unfortunate Codadad ! I alone am 
to blame for your death. You would tack 
your fate ypon mine; and all the ill fortune 
that attends me since I left my father’s 
laee has fallen upon you. O heaven! which 
has condemned me to lead a wandering life, 
and full of calamities, if you will not permit 
me to have a consort, why do yeu permit me 
to find any? Behold, you have new rebbed 
ae or rey dua me Tegan to be eadented so 

en. 


By these, and other moving expreasians 
the unhappy princess of Deryabar vented her 
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serrow, fixing her eyes on the d Co- 
dadad, who could nat hear her. But Coda- 
dad was not dead ; and his consort observing 
that he still breathed, ran to a large open 
town she spied in the plain, to enquire for a 
surgeon. ‘She was shewed one, who went 
immediately with her: but when they came 
to the tent, they could not find Codadad, 
which made them conclude he had been drag- 

d away by same wild beast to devour him. 
The princess renewed her vomplaints and la- 
wwentations in a most dismal manner. The 
surgeon took compassion, and being unwilling 
to leave her in that miserable condition, pro- 

sed to her to rcturn to the town, offering 
het his house and service. 

She suffered hersclf to be prevailed on. 
The surgeon conducted her to his house, and, 
without knowing as Yt who she was, treated 
her with all imaginable courtesy and respect. 
He used all his rhetoric to comfort her 3; but 
it was in vain to think of removing her sor- 
row, which was rather heightened than di- 
minished. Madam, said he to her one day, 
be pleased to recount to me your misfortunes ; 
tell your country and your condition; per- 
haps I may give you some advice, when I am 
acquainted with all the circumstances of your 
calamity. You do nothing but afflict your- 
self, without considering that remedies may 
be found for the most desperate diseases, 

The surgeon’s words were so efficacious, 
that they wrought on the princess, who re- 
counted to him all her adventures ; and when 
she had done, the surgeon directed his dis- 
course to her, saying, Madam, since this is 
the posture of affairs, give me leave to tell 
you, that you ought not thus to give way to 
your sorrow; you ought rather to arm your- 
sclf with resolution, and to perforin what the 
name and the duty of a wife require of you. 
You are obliged to revenge your husband : If 

ou please I will wait on you as your squire : 
let us go to the king of Harran’s court; he 
is a good and just prince: you need only re- 

resent to him, in a lively manner, how prince 

odadad has been treated by his brothers: I 
am fully persuaded he will do you justice. I 
submit to your reasons, answercd the prin- 
cess; it is my duty to endeavour to revenge 
C 1; and since you are so obliging and 
generous as to offer to bear me company, I 
am ready to set out. No sooner had she fix- 
ed this resolution, than the surgeon ordered 
two camels to be made ready, on which the 

rincess and he mounted, and ired to 

‘They slighted at the frst h 

ey all e caravansary t 
found; and enquiring at the host stat ves 
at court ? It is, said he, in very great confu- 
sion. The king bad a son, who lived a lo 
tine with him as a stranger, and none can te 
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what is become of that young prince. One of 
the king’s wives, called Pirouze, is his mo- 
ther; she has made all possible enquiry, but 
to no pu » All men are concerned at the 
loss of that prince, because he was very de- 
serving. The king has forty-nine other sons, 
all of them born of several mothers; but not 
one of them has worth enough to comfort the 
king for the death of Codudad ; I say his 
death, because it is impossible he should be 
alive, since no news have been heard of him, 
notwithstanding se much search has been 
made after him. 

The surgeon having heard this account from 
the host, concluded that the best course the 
princess of D could take, was to wait 
upon Pirouze : but that method was not witl» 
out some danger, and required much precaue 
tion ; for it was to be feared, that if the king 
of Harran’s sons should happen to hear of the 
arrival of their sister-in-law, and her design, 
they might cause her to be conveyed away 
before she could speak to Codadad’s mother. 
The surgeon weighed all these particulars, 
and considered what risk he might run hin- 
self; and therefore, that he might manage 
the affair with discretion, he desired the prin- 
cess to stay in the caravansary, whilst he went 
to the palace to abserve which might be the 
safest way to conduct her to Pirouze. 

He went accordingly into the city, and was 
walking towards the palace, like one led only 
hy curtosity to sec the court, when he spied 
a lady mounted on a mule richly accoutred, 
She was followed by several ladies mounted 
on mules, with a great number of guards and 
black slaves. All the i made a lane to 
sec her pass along, se uted her, prostra- 
ting themselves on the ground. The surgeon 
paid her the same respect, and then asked a 
calendar, who happened to stand by him, 
Whether that lady was one of the king’s 
wives? Yes, brother, answered the calendar, 
she is one of the king’s wives, and the most 
honoured and beloved by the people, because 
she is mother to prince C » of whom I 
suppose you have heard. 

The surgeon asked no more questions, but 
followed Pirouze to a mosque, into which she 
went to distribute alms, and assist at the pub- 
lic prayers the king had ordered to be made 
for the safe return of Codadad. The people, 
who were highly concerned for that young 
prince, ran in crowds to join their vows to 
the prayers of the priests, so that the mosque 


was quite full. The surgeon broke through 
the throng, and advanced as far as Pirouze’s 
guards. He staid out the prayers; and when 


that princess went out, he stepped up to one 
of her slaves, and whispered him in his ear, 
saying, Brother, I] have a secret of moment to 
impart to the princess Pirouze; may not I, by 
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your means, be brought into her apartment ? 
if that secret, answered the slave, be relating 
to prince Codadad, I dare promise you shall 
have audience of her this very day ; but if it 
concerns not him, it is needless for you to 
endeavour to be introduced to her; for her 
thoughts are all upon her son, and she will 
not hear talk of any other subject. It is only 
about that dear son, replied the surgeon, that 
I would discourse to her. If so, said the slave, 
you need only follow us to the palace, and 
you shall soon speak to her. 

Accordingly, as soon as Pirouze was re- 
turned to her apartment, that slave acquaint- 
ed her that a person unknown had some im- 

rtant affair to communicate to her, and that 
it related to prince Codadad. No sooner had 
he uttered these words, than Pirouze express- 
ed her impatience to see that stranger. The 
slave immediately conducted him into the 
princess’s closet, who ordered all her women 
to withdraw, except two, from whom she con- 
cealed nothing. As soon as she saw the sur- 

eon, she asked him abruptly what news he 

ad to tell her of Codadad ? Madam, answer- 
ed the surgeon, after having prostrated him- 
self on the ground, [ have a long account to 
give you, and such as will be very surprising. 
Then he told her all the particulars of what 
had passed between Codadad and his bro- 
thers, which she listened to with an eager at- 
tention; but when he caine to speak of the 
murder, that tender mother swooned away on 
her sofa, as if she had been herself stabbed 
like her son. Her two women used proper 
meuns, and soon brought her to hersell The 
surgeon continued his relation ; and when he 
had ended it, Pirouze said to him, Go back to 
the princess of Deryabar, and assure her from 
me that the king shall soon own her for his 
daughter-in-law 3 and as for yourself, be as- 
sured that your service shall be well reward- 
ed. 

When the surgeon was gone, Pirouze re- 
mained on the sofa in such a state of ufflic- 
tion as is not easy to imagine ; and, relcenting 
ut the thoughts of Codadad, O ! my son, said 
she, I must never then expect to see you 
more! Alas! when I gave you leave to de- 
ach from Samaria, and you took leave of me, 

did not inngine that so unfortunate a death 
had awaited you at such a distance from me. 
Unfortunate Codadad! why did you leave 
me? It is true, you would not have acquired 
so much renown; but you had been still a- 
live, and had not cost your mother so many 
tears. Whilst she uttered these words, she 
wept bitterly, and her two confidants, moved 
hy her sorrow, mixed their tears with hers. 

Whilst they were all three in that affliction, 
the king came into the closet, and secing them 
in that condition, asked Pirouze whether she 
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had received any bad news concerning Coda- 
dad? Alas! sir, said she, all is over; my son 
has lost his life; and, to add to my sorrow, I 
cannot pay him the funeral rites ; for, in all 
appearance, the wild beasts have devoured 
him. Then she told him all that she had heard 
from the surgeon, and did not fail to express 
herself fully at the inhuman manner in which 
Codadad had been murdered by his brothers. 

The king did not give Pirouze time to finish 
her relation ; but, being transported with an- 
ger, and giving way to his passion, Madam, 
said he to the princess, those perfidious 
wretches who cause you to shed these tears, 
and are the occasion of the mortal grief which 
oppresses their father, shall soon feel the pu- 
nishment duc to their guilt. The king having 
spoken these words, with indignation appear- 
ing in his countenance, weni directly to the 
presence-chamber, where all his courtiers at- 
tended, and such of the people as had an 
petitions to present to him They were all 
astonished to see him in that passion, and 
thought his anger had been kindled against 
his people. 

Their hearts failed them for fear. He 
ascended the throne, and causing the grand 
visier to draw near, said, Hassan, I have 
soine orders for you: Go immediately, take 
a thousand of my guards, and seize all the 
princes my sons; shut them up in the tower 
appointed for a prison for murderers; and 
let this be done in a moment. All that were 
present quaked at the hearing of this surpri- 
sing command ; and the grand visier, without 
answering one word, laid his hand on his 
head, to express his obedience, and went out 
of the presence to execute his orders, which 
were very surprising to him. In the mean 
time, the king dismissed those who attended 
to desire audience, and declared he would 
not dispatch any business for a month to 
come. He was still in the presence-chamber, 
when the visier returned. Are all my sons, 
said that prince, inthe tower? They are, sir, 
answered the visier ; I have obeyed your or- 
ders. This is not all, replied the king, I have 
farther commands for you ; and so saying, he 
went out of the presence-chamber, and re- 
turned to Pirouze’s apartment, with the visier 
following him. He asked that princess where 
Codadad’s widow had taken up her lodging? 
Pirouze’s women told him; for the surgeon 
had not forgot that in his relation. Then 
the king, turning to his minister, Go, said he, 
to that caravansary, and bring a young prin- 
cess, who lodges there ; but treat her with all 
the respect due to her quality. 

The visier was not backward in performing 
what he was ordered. He rabuinted on horse- 
back, with all the emirs and courtiers, and re- 
paired to the caravansary where the princess 
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ef Deryabar was, whom he acquainted with 
his orders, and presented her, from the king, 
un fine white mule, whose saddle and bridle 
were adorned with gold, rubies, and dia- 
monds. She mounted it, and went to the 
ace, attended by all those great men. 
he surgeon bore her company, mounted on 
a sprightly Tartar horse which the visier had 
provided for him. All the people were at 
their windows, or in the streets, to sec that 
noble cavalcade ; and it being given out that 
the princess, whom they conducted in such 
state to court, was Codadad’s wife, the city 
resounded with acclamations, the air rung with 
shouts ofjoy, which would ccrtainly have becn 
turned into lamentations, had that prince’s 
fatal adventure been known ; so much was he 
beloved by all men. 

The princess of Deryabar found the king 
at the palace gate, waiting to reccive her. 
He took her by the hand, and led her to Pi- 
rouze’s apartinent, where a very moving scene 
was acted among them. Codadad’s wife found 
her affliction redouble upon her at the sight 
of her husband’s father and mother ; as, on 
the other side, those parents could not look 
on their son’s wife without being much con- 
cerned. She cast herself at the king’s feet, 
and having bathed them with tears, was so 
overcome with gricf, that she was not able 
to speak one word. Pirouze was in no bet- 
ter condition, she seemed to be stunned with 
her sorrows; and the king, moved by those 
dismal objects, gave way to his passion: those 
three persons, mixing their tears and sighs, for 
some time observed a silence, which appear- 
ed extraordinary moving and pitiful. At 
length the princess of Deryabar, being some- 
what recovered, recounted the adventure of 
the castle and Codadad’s disaster. Then she 
required justice for the treachery of the prin- 
ces. Yes, madam, said the king to her, those 
ungrateful wretches shall perish, but Coda- 

’s death must first be made public, that the 
punishment of his brothers may not cause my 
subjects to rebel ; and, though we have not my 
son’s body, we will not omit paying him the 
last duties. This said, he directed his dis- 
course to the visier, and ordered him to build 
a dome of white marble in a delightful plain, 
in the midst of which the city of Harran 
stands; then he appointed the princess of 
Deryabar a fine apartment in his palace, ac- 
knowledging her for his daughter-in-law. 

Hassan caused the work to be carried on 
with such diligence, and employed so man 
workmen, that the dome was soon finished. 
Within it was erected a monument, and on it 
was placed a figure representing Codadad. 
As soon as all was rfected, the king order- 


ed prayers to be said, and appointed a day for 
the obsequies of his SOD. si ss 
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On that day, all the inhabitants of the city 
went out upon the plain to see that ceremony 

rformed; which was after this manner: 

he king, attended by his visier and the prime 
persons of the court, procceded towards the 
dome ; and being come to it, went in, and sat 
down with them on carpets laid on the ground, 
made of black sattin, with gold flowers. A 
great body of horse guards, hanging their 
heads, and looking down, drew up close 
nbout the dome, and marched round It twice, 
observing a profound silence ; but at the third 
round, they halted before the door, and all of 
them with a loud voice pronounced these 
words; ‘O prince, son to the king, eould we 
by dint of sword and hummn valour, any way 
retrieve your misfortune, we would bring you 
back to life; but the King of kings has com- 
manded, and the angel of {death has obeyed. 
Having uttered these words, they drew off, to 
make way for a hundred old men, all of them 
mounted on black mules, and wearing long 
grey beards. 

These were anchorites, who lived all their 
days concealed in caves. They never appear- 
ed in the sight of the world, but when they 
were to assist at the obsequies of the king of 
Harran, and of the princes of their family. 
Each of these vencruble persons carried a 
book on his head, which he held with one 
hand. They took three turns round the dome 
without uttering one word ; then stopping be- 
fore the door, one of them said, ‘ O prince, 
what can we do for you? If you could be re- 
stored to life by prayers, or Jearning, we would 
rub our grey beards at thy fect, and recite 
prayers; but the King of the universe has 
taken you away for ever.’ 

This said, the old men removed at a dis- 
tance from the dome, and immediately fift 
young beautiful maids drew near to it: cath 
of them was mounted on a little white horse: 
they wore no veils, and carricd gold baskets 
full of all sorts of precious stones. Thus the 
did also ride thrice round the dome + and, 
halting at the same place as the others had 
done, the youngest of them spoke in the name 
of all as follows: ‘O prince, once so beauti- 
ful, what relief can you expect from us? If 
we could restore you to life by our charms, 
we would become your slaves. But you are 
no longer sensible to beauty, and have no 
more occasion for us,’ 

When the young maids were withdrawn, 
the king and his courtiers arose, and, having 
walked thrice round the figure representing 
Codadad, the king spoke as fallows: ‘O my 
dear son, light of my cyes, I have then lost 
thee for ever.” These words were attended 
with sighs, and he watered the tomb with his 
tears; his courtiers weeping with him. Then 
the gate of the dome was shut, and all the peo- 
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ple retura thé city. The next day, 
Seaca ware cablis prayers inal dhe tacscues: 
end the same was continued for eight days 
quovesaively. On the ninth, the king resol- 
wel to cause the princes his sone to be be- 
headed. All the people being incensed at 
odadad, impatiently 
he scaf- 
e erecting; but the exccution was 
respited, on account that, on a sudden, news 
was ht, that the neighbouring princes, 
who had before made war on king larnun, 
were advancing with more numerous forces 
than the first time, and were not then far 
fram the city. It bad becn long known that 
they were preparing for war, but no great no- 
tice had been taken of it. This advice occasion- 
eda general consternation, and gave new cause 
to lament the loss of Codadad, by reason that 
prince had signalized himself in the former 
war against thoye enemics. Alas! said they, 
were the brave Codadiad alive, we should lit- 
tle value those princes who are coming to 
eurprise us. The king, nothing dismayed, 
raised men with aH possible speed, formed a 
considerable army, ani, being too brave to cr- 
t the enemy to come and attach him with- 
in bis walls, marched out to meet them. They, 
en their side, being informed by their advan- 
ced parties that the king of Hurran was march- 
ing to engage them, halted in the plain, and 
formed their army. 

As soon as the king discovered them, he 
glso drew up his forces, and ranged them in 
erder of battle. The signal was given, and 
he attacked them with extraordinary vigour. 
Nor was the opposition inferior, much blood 
was shed on both sides, und the victory re- 
mained long dubious; but at length it seemed 
to incline to the king of Harran’s enemies, 
who, baing more numerous, were about hem- 
ming him in, when a good body of harse ap- 
peared ou the plain, and drew near the two 
apnuce in good order. The sight of that fresh 
party daunted both sides, as not knowing what 
to think of them: But their doubts were soon 
cleared; for those horsemen fell upon the 
flank of the hing of Harran’s enemies, giving 
such a furious charge, that they soon broke 
and put them to the rout; and not so satis- 
fied, they pursued them, and cut most of them 


in pisces. 

T he king of Harran, who had nicely obser- 
ved all the action, admired the bravery of those 
horsemen, whose unexpected arrival had given 
the victory to his side. But, above all, he was 
charmed with their chief, whom he had seen 
fgmung with a more than ordinary valour. 

e lo to know the name of that generous 
abe eing impatient to see and thank him, 

advanced towards him, but perceived he 
was coming to prevent him. The two princes 


justice against your brothers. 
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drew near, and the king of Harran finding Ce 
daded in that brave warrior who had just then 
succoured him, or rather defeated his enemies, 
became motionless with the joy and aurprise. 
Sir, said Codadad to him, you have sufficient 
Cause to be astonished, secing 9 man appear 
on a sudden before your majesty whom per- 
haps you concladed to be dead. I should 
have been so, had not heaven preserved me 


still against your encmies. O my son! cri 
the king, is it possible that you are restored 
tome? Alas! I despaired of secing yeu any 


more. Having so said, he stretched out his 
arms to the young prince, who flew to his lov- 
ng einbraces. 

know all, my son, said the king again, af- 
ter having long held him in his arms; I know 
what return my sons have made you for the 
service you did in delivering them out of the 
hands of the black; but you shall be reven- 
gcd to-morrow. Let us now go to the palaee 3 
your mother, who has wept sufficiently for 
you, expects ine, to rejoice with us for the 
dcfcat of our encmies. What a joy will it bé 
to her to be informed that my victory is your 
handy-work ! Sir, said Codedad, give me leave 
to ask you, how could you come to know the 
adventure of the castle? Has any of my bro- 
thers, repenting, owned the thing to yau? No, 
answered the king, the princess of Dervuber 
has given us an account of all things; for she 
is in my palace, and come thither to demand 
Codadad was 
in # transport of joy, to understand that the 
princess his wife was at the court. Let us 
g0, sir, cried he to his father in a rapture, let 
us go to see to my mother, whe waits for us. I 
have an ardent desire to dry up her tears, as 
well as those of the princess Deryabar. 

The king immediately returned to the city, 
with his army, which he dismissed ; entering 
his palace victorious, antidst the acclamations 
of his people, who followed him in ctowds, 
praying to heaven to prolong his life, and ex- 
tolling Cedadad to the skies. These two 

rinces found Pirouze and her daughter-in- 
aw waiting for the king to congratulate him ; 
but there is no expressing the transport of 
joy they felt when they saw the young prince 
come with him: They dissolved in embraces, 
mixed with tears, but of a different sart 
from those they had before shed for him. 
When these four persons had performed all 
that the ties of and love demanded of 
them, the question was asked at Pirouze’s son, 
by what miracle he came to be still alive? He 
answered, that a peasant, mounted on a mule, 
happening accidentally to come into the tent 
where he lay senseless, and perceiving him 
alone, and stabbed in several places, had made 
him fast on his myle, and carried bim te his 
house, where he applied to bis weeds cer 
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tain herbs chewed, which had recovered him 
in a few days. When [ found myself well, 
added he, I returned thanks te the peasant, 
and gave him ail the diamonds I had. Thea 
I drew near the city of Harran ; but being in- 
formed by the way, that some neighbouring 

inces had ferces, and were com- 
ing to fall upon the king’s subjects, I made 
myself known unto the villagers, and stirred 
up those people te stand upon their guard. I 
armed oe nunber ef youag men; and, 
headmg happened to came in at that 
time when the two armies were e 

When he had done spcaking, the king said, 
Let us return thanks to God for having pre- 
served Codadad ; but it is requisite that the 
traiters, who woukl have destroyed him, 
should perish this day. Sir, answered thc ge- 
nerous sea of Pirouze, though they ere wick- 
ed and ungrateful, censider they are your 
own flesh and blood: they are ny brothers ; 
I forgive them the offence, and bag pardon of 

u fer them. This generosity drew tenra 
on the king, who caused the peeple to be 
assembled, and declared Codadad his heir. 
Then he erdered the princes, who were pri- 
soners, to be brought, loaded with irons. Pi- 
rouze’s son knooked off thoir chains, and em- 
braced than all successively, with as much 
sincerity as he had done in the court of the 
black’s castle. The people were charmed with 
Codadad’s good-nature, aad highly applauded 
him. Next he nobly reward&d the surgeon, 
to requite the service he had done the prin- 
cess of Deryabar. 

The sultaness Scheherezade having told 
the story of Ganem with so much address, 
and in so agreeable a manner, that the sultan 
of the Indies could not forbear shewing the 
pleasure that relation gave him, said to that 
monarch, { doubt not but your majesty is bd 
well satisfied to find the caliph Haroun Al- 
yaschid change his sentiments in favour of 
Ganem, his mother, and sister ; and I believe 
you may be sensibly affected with their mis- 
fortunes, and the ill treatment they received : 
ut am persuaded, if your majesty would hcar 
the story of the Sleeper Awakened, it would, 
instead of exciting all those einotions of in- 
dignation and compassion in you: breast, on 
the contrary, afford you all the mirth and di- 
version imaginable. The sultan, who pro- 
mised himself some new adventures from the 
title of that story, would have heard it that 
morning; but, perceiving day approached, de- 
ferred it till next, when Dinarmde called 
i her sister, whe began her story as fol- 





The Story of the Sleeper awakened. 
Iw the reign of caliph Haroun Alraschid, there 
lived at Bagdad a very righ merchant, who, he- 
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san, and educated with great restraint. Whea 
this son was thirty years old, the merchant 
died, and left him his sole heir, and master of 
great riches, which his father had amassed te- 
gether by his industry, frugality, and great ap- 
plication to business. 

Abon Hassan, whose views and inclisations 
were very much different from these of his 
father, was reselved to make another use of 
his wealth ; for, ae his father had wever allows 
ed him aay money but what was just necee- 
sary for subsistence, and he had always en- 
vied those young persons of his ege who 
wanted none, and who dcbarred themselves 
fram none of those pleasures to which youth 
are too much addicted, he resolved, in his 
turn, to signnlize himself by extravagancies 

ttionable to his fortune. Te this end, 
he divided his riches in two parts; with one 
half, he bought houses in town, and land ia 
the country, with a promise to himself aever 
to touch the income of hie estate, which was 
considerable enough to live very hand- 
somely, but lay it all by; with the other helf, 
which he kept by him in ready money, he de- 
signed to make himself amends for the time 
he had Jost in the severe restraint with which 
his father had always kept him. 

With this mtent, Abon Hassan associated 
himself in a few days with poopie of his age 
and condition, and thought of nothing more 
than how to epend their time agreeably. Eve- 
ry day he gave them splendid entertainments, 
at which the most exquisite and delicate 
wines fowed in plenty, while concerts of the 
best vocal and instrumental music heightened 
their pleasures; and then this young band of 
dobauchees, with glasses in their hands, sung 
and joined with the music; and these feasts 
generally ended with balls at night, to which 
the best dancers of Bagdad, of both sexea, 
were invited. These entertainments, renew 
ed every day, were so expensive to Abon Has- 
san, that he could not support the extrava- 
gance above one ycar ; and, in short, the great 
sum which ke had consecrated to this pradi- 
gality and the ycar ended together. As soon 
as he left off keeping this table, his friends 
forsook him; whenever they saw him, they 
avoided him ; and if by chance he met any of 
them, and would stop them, they always ex- 
cused themselves on some pretence or other. 

Abon Hassan, touched more to the quick 
at this strange behaviour of his friends, who 
had forsaken him so hasely 4nd ungratefully, 
after all the protestations of friendship they 
had made him, and their inviolable attach- 
ment to his service, than all the money he 
had foolishly squandered away, weat, melan- 
choly and thoughtful, into his mother’s apart- 
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ment, and sat down on a sofa a good distance 
from her. What is the matter with you, son? 
said his mother, reading his grief in his coun- 
tenance: why are you so altercd, so dejected, 
and so much different from yourself? You 
could not certainly be more concerned if you 
had lost all you had in the world. I know 
you have lived very profusely, and believe all 
your moncy is spent; yet you have a good 
estate ; and the reason that I did not so very 
much oppose your irregular way of living, 
was, I knew the wise precaution you had ta- 
ken to preserve half your substance: there- 
fore I do not sec why you should plunge 
yourself into this deep melancholy. 

At these words, Abon Hassan melted into 
tears, and in the midst of his sighs cried out, 
Ah! mother, I see at last, by sad experience, 
how insupportable poverty is: I am sensible 
that it deprives us of joy, as much as the set- 
ting sun does of light. In poverty, we have 
no commendations and fine things said unto 
us; we endeavour to conceal all our actions, 
and spend our nights in tears and sorrow. In 
short, a poor man is looked upon, both by 
friends and relations, as a stranger. You 
know, mother, how I have used my friends 
for this year past: I have entertained then 
with all imaginable generosity, till I have 
spent all ny money ; and now they have left 
me, when J can treat them no longer. For 
my estate, I thank heaven for having given 
me the grace to keep the oath I have made 
not to enter upon that ; and now J shall know 
how to make a good use of it. But first, I 
will try the ingratitude of friends, who de- 
serve not that I should call them so: I will 

to then one after another, and when J 
iheve represented to them what I have done 
for their sakes, I will ask them to make me 
up a sum of moncy among them, tv relieve 
me out of the miserable condition I am re- 
duced to: these are the steps I intend to 
take, to try their gratitude. 

IT do not pretend, son, said Abon Hassan’s 
mother, to dissuade you from executing your 
design; but I can tell you before-hand, that 
you have no ground for any hope ; believe 
me, you will find no relief, but from the 
estate you have reserved. I see you do not, 
but will soon know those people, whem we 
generally call friends ; and I wish to heaven 
you may, in the manner I desire; that is to 
say, for your own good. Mother, replied 
Abon Hassan, I am persuaded of the truth 
of what you say; but shall be certain of a 
fact which co s me so nearly, when I 
shall inform myself better of their bascness. 
Upon this, Abon Hassan went immediately 
to his friends, whom he found at home, re- 
presented to them the t need he was in, 
and begged of them to loose their purse- 
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strings to assist him. He promised to give 
every one bonds to pay them the money 
they lent him, as soon as his affairs were 
made up; giving them to understand, at the 
same time, that it was, in a great measure, 
upon their accounts that he was undone ; and 
forgot not to allure them with the hopes of 
being once again entertained in the same man- 
ner as before. 

Not one of his bottle companions was af- 
fected with the arguments which the afflicted 
Abon Hassan made use of to persuade them ; 
and he had the mortification to find, that ma- 
ny of them told him plainly they scarce knew 

i 


m. 

He returned home again full of grief and 
rage; and, going into his mother’s apartment, 
sail, Ah! madam, von was in the right of it; 
instead of friends, 1 have found none but un- 
grateful, perfidious wretches, who deserve not 
my friendship; which I renounce, and pro- 
mise never to see them more. He resolved 
to be as good as his word; and, te that end, 
took all possible precautions to avoid falling 
into the same inconvenience, taking an oath 
never to give an inhabitunt of Bagdad any en- 
tertainment again. Afterwards, ke opened a 
strong chest, in which he had put the rents 
he had reccived from his estate, and resolved 
to take every day a sum that was sufficient to 
see the expence of a single person to sup 
with him ; who, according to the oath he had 
taken, must be a stranger that came into Bag- 
dad the same day, and must take his leave of 
him the next morning. 

According to this project, Abon Hassan 
took care every morning to provide whatever 
he designed for night, and towards the close 
of the evening went and sat on Bagdad bridge ; 
and, as soon as ever he saw a stranger, of what- 
ever condition he was, he accosted him civil- 
ly, and invited him to sup and lodge with him 
that night ; and, after having informed him of 
the law he had imposed upon himself, took 
him home with him. The repast with which 
Abon Hassan regaled his guests was not cost- 
ly, but always plain and neat, with plenty of 
good wine, pid generally lasted till the night 
was pretty well advanced ; when, instead of 
entertaining his guest with the affairs of state, 
his family, or business, as it is too frequent, 
he affected to talk of indifferent subjects, and 
wns naturally of so gay and pleasant a ten- 
per, that he could give the most agreeable 
turns in conversation, and make the most re- 
served and melancholy persons merry. When 
he saw his guest again the next morning, he 
always said to him, God preserve you-from 
all sorrow wherever you go: when I invited 
you yesterday to come and sup with me, I 
informed you of the law I have made : there- 
fore do not take it ill if-I tell you that we 
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woust never see one another again, nor drink 
together, for reasons best known to myself ; 
so Gou conduct you. 

Abon Hassan was very exact in the obser- 
vation of this oath, and never looked upon, 
or spoke to, any stranger he had once enter- 
tained, wherever he met them; and had 
lived for a long time after this manner, when 
one afternoon, a little before sun-set, as he 
was sitting upon the bridge, according to cus- 
tom, the caliph Haroun Alraschid came by, 
so discuised that nobody could know him: 
for that monarch, though his chief ministers 
and officers of justice acquitted themselves of 
their duty very punctually, yet he would take 
notice of every thing himself; and, to that 
purpose, often disguised hinself, and walked 
through the city and suburbs of Bagdad ; and 
that day was dressed like a merchant of 
Moussel, who had but just disembarked, and 
was followed by a slave. 

As the caliph had in his disguise a prave 
and awful air, Abon Hassan, who thought hin 
to be a Moussel merchant, went directly to 
him, and, after having saluted him with a smi- 
ling countenance, and kissed his hand, said, 
Sir, I congratulate you on your happy arrival, 
and beg of you to dv me the honour to go 
and sup with me, and repose yourself at my 
home this night, after the fatigue of your voy- 
age. And, to oblige him not to deny him that 
favour, he told him his custom of entertain- 
ing the first stranger he met with. The ca- 
liph found something so odd and singular in 
Abon Hassan’s taste, that he was very desi- 
rous to know the bottom, without quitting 
the character of a merchant; and told him, 
that he could not better answer that great ci- 
vility, which he did not expect at his arrival 
at Bagdad, than by accepting the obliging of- 
fer that he made him. 

Abon Hassan, who knew not that the guest 
which fortune presented to him was so ver 
much above him, treated him as his equal, 
carried him home, and led him into a room 
very neatly furnished, where he set him on a 
sofa, at the upper end of a table that was 
ready laid for supper, which was soon after 
sent a by Abon Hassan’s mother, who took 
upon herself the care of the kitchen, and 
consisting of three dishes. The first was a ca- 
pon and four large pullets, which were set in 
the middle; and the second and third, placed 
on each side, were a fat roasted goose and 
boiled pigeons, all dressed very neatly, and 

with proper sauces. 

Abon Hassan sat down over-against his 
guest, and he and the caliph began to eat 
heartily of what they liked best, without spcak- 
ing or drinking, according to the custom of 
the country. When they had done eating, 
the caliph’s slave brought them water to wash 
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their hands; and in the mean time, Abon 
Hassan’s mother sent up a desert of all sorts 
of dried swectmeats, and all the fruits then 
in season, as grapes, peaches, apples, pears, 
&c. As soon us it grew dark, wax-candles 
were lighted, and Abon Hassan, after char- 
ging his mother to take care of the caliph’s 
slave, brought bottles and glasses. 

Then Abon Hassan, sitting down with the 
pretended Moussel merchant again, filled out 
a glass of wine, before he touched the desert ; 
and holding it out in his hand, said to the 
caliph, You know, sir, that the cock never 
drinks before he calls to his hens to come 
and drink with him; so I invite you to fol- 
low my example. I do not know what you 
inay think ; for my part, I cannot reckon him 
a wise man who does not love wine: come, 
let us Ieave those sort of people to their dull 
melancholy humours, and seek for mirth, 
which is only to be found in a brimmer. 

While Abon Hassan was drinking, the ca- 
liph, taking the glass that was sect by him, said, 
Now I like you, you are an honest fellow ; I 
am mightily taken with your pleasant temper, 
and expect you should fill me as much. Abon 
Hassan, as soon as he had drank, filled the 
caliph’s glass, and giving it to him, Here, sir, 
said he, taste this wine; I will warrant it 
good. Iam very well persuaded, replied the 
caliph, laughing, that you know how to make 
choice of the best. O, replied Abon Hassan, 
while the caliph was taking off his glass, one 
may easily find that you know what good liv- 
ing is, and have seen the world: Alas ! how 
happy is my house in your presence, and how 
overjoyed am I for mecting with a man of so 
much merit ! 

The caliph, who was naturally a merry 
man, was inightily diverted with these sallies 
of Abon Jlassan, and took great pleasure in 
promoting drinking, often asking for wine, 
thinking that when that began to work, he 
might penetrate so far into his discourse as 
to satisfy his curiosity. Therefore, to enter 
into conversation, he asked him his name, 
his business, and how he spent his life. My 
name, sir, replicd he, is Abon Hassan: My 
father, whom I buried, was a merchant of 
Bagdad ; and though he was not the richest, 
yet he lived very well. When he died, he left 
me enough in my station to live free from 
anbition ; but, as he always kept a very strict 
hand over me in his life-time, I was willing, 
when he was gone, to make up the time I 
thought I had lost. 

But notwithstanding, continued Abon Has- 
san, in this I was more prudent than most 
young people are, who give themselves unto 
debauchery without any thought, and who 
reduce themselves to the utmost poverty, and 
are forced to do penance all the rest of their 
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lives after. Now, to svoid this misfortune, 
what J had left me in two parts, and 
one bought an estate, with a resolution 
mot to my rents at that time; and kept 
the other in ready money to pursue my ex- 
travagancies with. I associated myself with 
oung people of my age, and with my ready 
money, which F spent profusely, treated them 
every day; and, in short, spared for no sort of 
leasure. But these feastings did not last 
; for by that timc the year was out, } 
got to the bottom of my cash, and then 
ali my ftiends vanished. I made a visit to 
every one of them, and represented to them 
the miserable condition I was in, but none of 
them would relieve me. Upon this, I re- 
nounced their friendship, and retrenched so 
far us to live within the compass of my income, 
and obliged myself to keep coinpany with 
none but the first stranger F could meet with, 
coming that day fnto » and to enter- 
tain him but one night. ¥ have tokl you the 
test before; and F thank my guood fortune 
this day for meeting with a stranger of so 
much worth. 

The caliph was very well satisfied with this 
information, and said to Abon Hassan, I can- 
not enough commend the measures you have 
taken, and the prudence with which you have 
acted, by forsaking your debanchery: a con- 
duct rarely to be met with in young persons ; 
and I esteem you the more for being so just 
to yourself as you have been. Ft was a shp- 
pery path you trode in ; and I cannot enough 
admire, how, after having scen the end of 
your ready money, you had so great a com- 
mand over yourself not to enter upon your 
estate. In short, I must own I envy your 
happiness; you are the only happy man in 
the world, to enjoy every day the company of 
some one honest man, with whom you can 
discourse freely and eably, and to whom 
~~ give an opportunity to declare, wherever 

gocs, how handsomely he was received by 
you. But we talk too long without drinking ; 
¢ome drink, and pour out to me. 

In this manner the caliph and Abon Has. 
san cntertained each other, drinking and talk- 
ing of indifferent matters till the night was 
pretty far advanced; when the caliph, pre- 

ding to be fatigued after his voyage, told 
is host he s in need of a little rest. 
added he, that I may not deprive you of 
yours, before we part, because to morrow I 
may be pone before you are stirring, I would 
be glad to see at spre am of 
r civility, and che kind an ng hospi- 
dality you have shewn me. The se Sy 
that troubles me is, that I know not whi 
way to pay my acknowledgment; therefore 
¥ beg of you to let me understand bow I may, 
and you shall see F wilt net Be ungeatefal : 
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for certainly yeu tevet have some business in 
which you maybe surved, or- must want some 
thing which you could wish for. Speak free- 
ly, and deelure yout mind; for, theugh | am 
but a merchant, # may be in mine or some 
friend’s power to eblige yeu. 

To these offers of thecaliph, Abon Hassan, 
taking hime still for a Moussel merchant, re- 
plied, ham iat Pail cet Loa hae 
It ig not ont of a campliment that you make 
me t tenders; but, upen the 
word of an honest man, I have nothing thet 
troubles me, no business nor desires, and 
want not any thi } have not the least 
ambition, as I told you before, but am very 
well satisfied with my condition. Therefore, 
I can only thank you for your obliging prof- 
fers, and the honour you have done me te 
come and teke a slight repast with me. Yet 
I must tel you, pursued Abon Hassan, there 
is one thing gives me great uneasiness: You 
know the town of Bagdad is divided into se- 
veral and divisions, to eack of which 
there gs a mosque, and an iman to read 
prayers at certain hours. ‘Fhe iman of the 
division I live in, is an old man, of an austere 


countenance, and the greatest h ite in 
the world. ‘his man, and four men of 
this neighbourhood, who are people of the 


sane stamp, meet eve at the iman’s 
house; there they scat choir slander, ca- 
lumny, and malice against me and the whole 
division, to the disturbaace of the public 
peace of a neighbourhood, and the promotion 
of dissention.—Some they threaten, others 
nat rail against; and, in short, would be 


t, and have every one govern 
himeelf according to their sabe ; and, at 
the same time, know not how to govern 
themselves. Indeed, I would have them med- 
dle with nothing but their Alooran, and let the 
world live quietly. 

Well, I suppose, said the caliph, you would 
willingly put a stop to this disorder? You 
have guessed it, answered Aben Hassan; 
and the only thing I should desire, would be 
to be caliph only for one day, in the stead of 
our sovereign lord and master Haroun Alree 
schid, the Commander of the Faithful. What 
would you do if you were, said the caliph? I 
weitld make thein examples, answered Abon 
Hassan, to the satisfaction of all honest men. 
I wowd punish elre four old mer with erch an 
hundred bactinadace on the soles of their feet, 
and the iman with four hundred, to learn then 
not to disturb and abuse their neighbours any 
more. 

The caliph was extremely well pleased with 
this tof Abon Hassan’s ; and, as he was 
@ prince who loved adventures, he fancied ta 
make this a very singular one. Indeed, snid 
he, I approve very much of your wish, which 
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J see proceeds ftom an upright mind, that 
cannot ages bons — pong!  epraay peo- 
le te : ike to see it 
Lai v Rect, and that is not so impossible a 
thing as you iniagine. I am persuaded that 
the ealiph would willingly put his authority 
for twenty-four hours into your hands, if he 
knew your good intentions and the just use 
you would make of it. I see, said Abon n, 
u laugh at my foolish fancy ; and the caliph 
himself would laugh at my extravagance too 
if he knew it ; but yet it would be a means of 
informing him of the iman’s and his compa- 
pions’ behaviour, and he might chastise them. 
Heaven forbid, replied the caliph, that I, 
who have been so handsomely entertained by 
ou, showld laugh at you; neither do I be- 
ieve, as much a stranger as I am, that the ca- 
tinh would be displeased. But Ict us lay this 
ciacourse aside; fit is almost midnight, and 
time to go to bed. With all my heart, said 
Abon Fiassan, I would not be any hinderance 
to your going to rest ; but there is still some 
wine in the bottle, and, if you please, we will 
drink it off first. The only thing that I have 
to recommend te you is, that, when you go 
out in the morning, if F am not up, you will 
give yourself the trouble of shutting the door 
after you: which the caliph promised; and 
while Abon Hassan was talking, took the bot- 
tle and two glasses, and filked his own first, 
saying, Here is a cup of thanks to you; and 
then filling the other, put artfully a little pow- 
der, which he had about him, into it, and gi- 
ving it to Abon Hassan, suid, You have taken 
the pains to fill for me all this night, and it is 
the least I can do to save you the trouble 
once ; come, drink to our good repose. 
Abon Hassan took the glass, and, to shew 
his guest with how much pleasure he received 
the honour he did him, whipped it off at once ; 
but had scarcely set the glass upon the table 
before the powder n to work, and he fell 
into so sound a sheep, that his head knocked 
acainst his knees. The caliph ordercd the 
slave that he had brought along with him, 
and who came again into the room as soon as 
he had st » to take hin upon his back, 
and follow him ; but to be sure to observe the 
house, that he might know it again when he 
should bring him back; and in this manner 
the caliph, followed by the slave with Abon 
Flassan on his back, went out of the house, 
but without shutting the door after him, as 
Abon Hassan desired him, and went directly 
to his palace, and, by a back-door, into his own 
apartment, where all the officers of his a 
tuent were wafting for him, whom he ardered 
to undress him, and put him in his bed, which 
they immediately performed. 
hen the caliph sent for all the officers and 
ladies of the palace, and said to them, I would 
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have all those whose business it is to attend 
my levee, wait to-morrow morning upon this 
man who senate Mein ed ip € same 

to him as to myself, an Obey him ia 
whatever hc commands ; let him be refused in 
nothing that he asks for, and be spoke to and 
answered in every thing he says or does, as if 
he was the Commander of the Faithful. In 
short, f expect you look upon him as the 
true caliph, and neglect not the least circum. 
stance. 

The officers and ladies presently understood 
that the caliph had a mind to divert himself, 
and made low bows to shew their obedience, 
and then withdrew, every one full of the part 
they were to act. 

en he sent for the grand visier: Giafar, 
said he, I have sent for you to instruct you, 
and to prevent your bemg surprised to-mor- 
row when you come to an audience, to see 
this mon, that is laid here in my bed, seated 
on my throne in my royal robes; accost him 
with the same reverence and respect you pay 
to myself; observe, and punctually exccute, 
whatever he bids you do, the same as if I 
commanded you, even if his liberality should 
extend so far as to einpty all the coffers in my 
treasury; and remember to acquaint all my 
emirs and huissirs, all the officers without the 
palace, to pay him the same honour at audi- 
ence as the Commander of the Believers him- 
self; and to carry on the matter so well, that 
he might not perceive the least thing that may 
interrupt this joke which I am diverting my- 
self with. 

Afterwards the grand visier retired, and 
the caliph went to bed in another apartment ; 
and ordered Mesrour, the chief of his eunuchs, 
to take care to manage things so well, that he 
might see how Abon Hassan would use the 
pore and authority of the caliph for the time 

e desired to have it; and, above all, charged 
him to awake him at the usual hour, before he 
awakencd Abon Hassan, because he had a 
mind to be present when he rose. 

Mesrour failed not to do as the caliph had 
commanded ; and, os soon as the caliph went 
into the room where Abon Hassan lay, he 
agen himself in a little closet, from whence 

e could see all that passed. Ali the officers 
and ladies who were to attend Abon Hassan’s 
levce, took their posts according to their rank, 
with great silence, and discharged themsclves 
as punctually of their offices as if the caliph 
had been to rise. 

As it was just day-break, and time to rise 
to morning-prayer before sun-rise, the officer 
that stood nearest to the head of the bed put 
a spunge steeped in vinegar to Abon Hassan’s 
nose; who presently turning his head about 
without opening his eyes, sneezed heartily, 
which was generally the effect of the caliph's 
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powder, and irr ri soneer or shorter in 
proportion to the . en opening his 
eyes, he found ae by the smail light on 

peared, in a stately room magnificently fur- 
Tahed, the ceiling of which was finely paint- 
ed, and the floor covered with a rich silk ta- 
pestry, and surrounded by a great many young 
and handsome ladies, with all sorts of instru- 
ments of music in their hands, and black eu- 
nuchs richly clothed, all standing with great 
modesty and respect.—After casting his eyes 
on the quilt of the bed, he perceived it was 
cloth of gold, richly embossed with pearls and 
diamonds ; and that there was laid by the bed 
an habit of the same stuff and trimmings, 
with a caliph’s turban. 

At the sight of these glittering objects, Abon 
Hassan was in the most inexpreasible confu- 
sion and amazement, and looked upon all he 
saw as a dream. So, said he to himself, Iam 
caliph; but, added he a little after, it is only 
@ dream, the effect of the wish I entertained 
my guest with last night ; and then he turned 
himself about to sleep again. At the same 
time, the eunuch said very respectfully, Com- 
mander of the Faithful, it is time for your ma- 
jesty to rise to prayers, the morning begins to 
advance. 

These words very much surprised Abon 
Hassan. Am I awake, or do I sicep? said he 
to himself. Ah! certainly I am aca con- 
tinued he, keeping his eyes shut, there is no 
reason to doubt of it. 

Inmediately the eunuch, who saw he had 
no inclination to get up, and that he gave him 
ho answer, said again, Your majesty I hope 
will not be angry, if I tell you once morc that 
it is time to rise to morning-prayer, which you 
never neglect, and the sun is just upon rising. 
J am mistaken, said Abon Hassan presently : 
Tam not asleep, but awake; for those that 
sleep do not hear, and I hear very distinctly. 
Then opening his eyes, he saw plainly by 
broad day-light, what appeared but uncertain 
before, and rising upon his breech, with a 
smiling countenance, like a man overjoyed at 
a sudden Panera pleased the caliph, who 
penetrated into the bottom of his thoughts. 

Then the ladies of the palace prostrated 
themselves with their faces to the ground be- 
fore Abon Hassan, and those who had the 
instruments of music in their hands, wished 
him a good-morrow, by a concert of soft flutes, 
hautboys, theorboes, and other harmonious 

instruments, with which he was ravished, and 
was in such an ecstacy, that he knew nat him- 
self, nor where he was ; but, recovering at last 
his first idea, he doubted whether what he 
saw was a dream, or matter of fact. He 
clapped his hands before his cyes, and lower- 
ing his head, said to himself, What means all 
this, where am J, and whom docs this palace 
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belong to? What can these eunuchs, officers, 
beautiful ladies, and musicians signify? How 
is it possible for me to distinguish whether I 
am in my right senses, or in a dream? When 
he took his hands from his eyes, the sun 
shone full in at the chamber-window; and at 
that instant, Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs, 
came in, prostrated himself before Abon Has- 
san, and said, Commander of the Faithful, 
your majesty will excuse me for representin 

to you, that you used not to lie so long, aid 
that the time of prayer is over; I am afraid 


your majesty has had an ill night, and has 


been indisposed, and may not be able to as- 
cend your throne in council as usual ; all your 
generals, governors, and other officers of state, 
wait your presence in the council-hall. 

At this discourse of Mesrour’s, Abon Has- 
san was verily persuaded that he was neither 
asleep nor in a dream; but at the same time, 
was very much embarrassed and confused : 
At last, looking carnestly at Mesrour, he said 
to him in a scrious tone, Who is it you speak 
to, and call the Commander of the Faithful ? 
For my pert, I do not know you, and you 
mistake me for soinebody else. ; 

Any person but Mesrour would have been 
dashed at these questions of Abon Hassan’s ; 
but he had been so well instructed by the ca- 
liph, that he played his part to a wonder. 
My worthy lord and master, said he, your 
majesty only speaks thus to try me; is not 
your majesty the Commander of the Faithful, 
monarch of the world, and the prophet’s vi- 
car on carth? Mesrour, your slave, has not 
forgot you, after so many years that he has 
had the honour and happiness to serve and 
pay his respects to your majesty ; and should 
think himself the most unhappy of all men if 
he has incurred your displeasure, and begs of 
you most humbly to remove his fears; but is 
apt to belicve that you have been disturbed by 
some troublesome dream last night. 

Abon Hassan burst out a-laughing at these 
words of Mesrour’s, and fell backwards upon 
the bolster, which pleased the caliphso much, 
that he would have laughed as loud as him- 
self, if he had not been afraid of putting a 
to the pleasant scene he promised him- 

f. 

Abon Hassan, when he had tired himself 
with laughing, sat up again on his breech, and, 
speaking to a little black eunuch that stood by 
him, said, Hark ye, tell me who I am? Sir, 
answered the little boy modestly, your majes- 
ty is the Commander of the Believers, and 


_God’s vicar on earth. You are a liar, sooty 


face, said Abon Hassan. Then he called the 
lady that stood the nearest to him : Come hi- 
ther, fair one, said he, holding out his hand, 
bite the end of my finger, that I may fecl 
whether I am asleep or awake. 
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The lady, who knew the caliph saw all 
that a was overjoyed to shew how capa- 
ble she was of diverting him, and went with 
a grave countenance, and putting his finger 
between her teeth, she bit so hard that he 
cried out; and snatching his hand quickly 
back again, said, I find I am awake, and not 
asleep. But by what miracle am I become 
caliph in a night’s time ? This is certainly the 
most strange and surprising thing in the world ! 
Then addressing himself to the same lady, he 
said, I conjure you, for heaven’s sake, not to 
hide the truth from me; am I really the Com- 
mander of the Faithful ? It is so true, answer- 
ed the lady, that we, who are your slaves, are 
amazed to find that you will not believe your- 
self to be so. Ah! you are a deceiver, re- 
plied Abon Hassan; I know very well who I 


am. 

As the chief of the eunuchs perceived that 
Abon Hassan had a mind to rise, he lent him 
his hand, and helped him to get out of bed. 
No sooner were his feet set on the floor, but 
the chamber rang again with the repeated ac- 
clamations of the officers and ladies, who cri- 
ed out, God preserve your majesty, and give 
you a good day. O heaven! cried Abon Has- 
san, what a strange thing is this! Last night 
I] was Abon Hassan, and this morning I am 
the Commander of the Believers! I cannot 
comprehend this sudden and surprising change. 
Presently some of the officers began to dress 
him ; and when they had done, Mesrour led 
him through all the eunuchs and ladies, who 
were ranged on both sides quite to the coun- 
cil-chamber door, which was opened by one of 
the huissirs. Mesrour walked before him to 
the foot of the throne, where he stopped, and 
putting one hand under one arm, while ano- 
ther officer did the same by the other, they 
helped him to ascend the throne. 

he caliph, in the mean time, came out 
of the closet where he was hid, and went into 
another which looked into the council-hall, 
from whence he could hear all that passed, 
and see Abon Hassan, who filled his throne 
with all the gravity imaginable. 

As soon as Abon Hassan had seated him- 
self, the grand visier Giafar prostrated him- 
self at the foot of the throne, and addressing 
himself to him, said, God shower down bless- 
ings on your majesty in this life, receive you 
into his paradise in the other world, and con- 
found your enemies ! 

Abon Hassan, after all that had happened 
that morning, and these words of the grand vi- 
sier, never doubted but he was caliph, as he 
wished to be; and so, without examining any 
farther, how, or by what adventure or sudden 
change of fortune, he immediately began to 
exercise his power, and looking very gravely 
upon the visier, asked him whet he ‘had to 
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say? Commander of the Faithful, replied the 
d visier, the emirs, visiers, and other of- 
cers who are of your majesty’s council, wait 
at the door, until your majesty gives them 
leave to come in, and pay their usual respects 
to you. Abon Hassan presently bid that the 
door be opened, and the grand visier gave the 
sign to the huissir that waited for it. 

When the door was opened, the visiers, 
enirs, and principal officers of the court, all 
dressed magnificently in their habits of cere- 
mony, went in their order to the foot of the 
throne, and paid their respects to Abon Has- 
san; and bowing their heads down to the cars 
pet, kneeling on one knee, saluted tum with 
the title of Commander of the Finthfa , accord- 
ing to the instruction of the grand visier, and 
afterwards took their seats. 

When this ceremony was over, the grand 
visier, standing before the throne, bezan with 
papers in his hand to make his report of af- 
fairs, which at that time were of very little 
consequence. Nevertheless, Abon I{assan ac- 
quittcd himself in his great post without he 
least embarrassment; and gave judgment so 
well in al] matters, that the caliph could not 
help wondering at his address, But before 
the grand visier had finished his report, Abon 
Hassan called the judge of the police, whom 
he knew by sight, ag he sat in his place: Hold, 
said he to the grand visier, | have something 
to order the judge of the police. The judge 
of the police perceiving that Abon Hassan 
looked at him, and hearing his name mention- 
ed, arose from his seat, and went gravely to 
the foot of the throne, where he prostrated 
himself with his face to the ground. Judge 
of the police, said Abon Hassan, go iminedi- 
ately to such a division, and seize the iman of 
the mosque, and four old men, (whom he de- 
scribed,) and give each of the old men a hun- 
dred bastinadoes with a bull's pizzle, and the 
iman four hundred: After that, mount them 
all five on camels, with their faces to the tails; 
and lead them through the whole city, with a 
crier before them, who shall proclaim, This 
is the punishment of all those who trouble 
their heads with other people’s affairs, and 
make it their business to create disturbances 
and misunderstandings in families in their 
neighbourhood. My intention is also, that 
you enjoin them to leave that division, and 
never to set a foot more in it ; and while your 
lieutenant is conducting them through the 
town, return, and give me an account of the 
execution of my orders. The judge of the 

lice laid his hand upon his head, to shew 
bis obedience, and prostrating himself'a second 
time, went away. 

The caliph was extremely well pleased at 
this order; and percerved by Abou Hagsan’s 
strictness and expedition, he was resole 
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ved nat to lose the opportunity of punishing 
the tman and the other four old hypocrites. 
In the mean time, the d visier went on 
with his report, and had just done when the 
udge of the police came back from executi 

ig commission. He went to the throne with 
the usual ceremony, and said, Commander of 
the Faithful, I found the iman and his four 
companions ; and for a proof that I have punc- 
tually obeyed your commands, I have brought 
an instrument signed by the principal inhabi- 
tants of that division: At the same time, he 
pulled out a paper, and presented it to the 
pretended caliph. 

Abon Hassan took the paper, and reading 
over the names of the witnesses, who were 
all people that he knew very well, said to the 
judge of the perce It is very well; return to 
your seat. These old h rites, said he to 
himself, with a great deal of satisfaction in 
his looks, who must be censuring my actions, 
and finding fault with my entertaining honcst 

ople, deserved this punishment. The ca- 
fiph all the time penetrated into his thoughts, 
and conceived a sensible joy in this expedi- 


tion. 

Then Abon Hassan, addressing himself af- 
terwards to the grand visier, said, Go to the 
high treasurer for 2 purse of a thousand pieces 
of gold, and carry it to the mother of Abon 
Hassan, who is known by the name of The 
Debauchee ; she lives in the same division in- 
to which I sent the judge of the police: re- 
turn immediately. 

The grand visier, after laying his hand up- 
on his head, and prostrating himself before 
the throne, went to the high treasurer, who 
gave him the money; which he ordered a 
slave to take, and follow him to Abon Has- 
san’s mother, to whom he gave it, saying on- 
ly, The caliph makes you this present. She 
received it with the greatest surprise imagi- 
nable, and could not tell what to think of 
this liberality of the caliph’s. 

During the grand visier’s absence, the judge 
of the police acted for him, in making the re- 
port, which lasted till the visier returned. 
As soon as he came into the council-chain- 
ber, and had assured Abon Hassan he had 
done ae be had bid him, Mesrour, the chicf 
of the eunuchs, who returned tv the palace 
after he had conducted Abon Hassan to the 
council, came again, and made a sign to the 
visiers, emirs, and other officers, that the 
council was done, and that they might all 
retire; which they all did, by making the 
game reverence and obedience as when they 
ente 

Abon Hassan sat not long after them, but 
came down from the throne, supported in the 
sume manner as ‘he went up to it, by Mes- 
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rour and another eunuch, who attended hits 
back again to the a nt from whence he 
came, preceded all the way by the grand vi- 
sier: but before he reached the apartment, 
he was taken with a pressing occasion ; upon 
which they shewed him into a convenient 
closet, paved with white marble ; and while 
Abon Hassan was there, the grand visier went 
to a the caliph with what bad passed, 
though he had been an eye-witness all the 
time. 

When Abon Hassan came out of the clo- 
set, Mesrour went before him, to shew him 
the way into an inner-apartment, where there 
was a table spread. Several cunuchs ran be- 
fore, to tell the musicians that the sham ca- 
liph was coming, who immediately began a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, with 
which Abon Hassan was so charmed and 
transported, that he could not tell what to 
think at all he saw and heard. Hf this is a 
dream, said he, it is a long one: but certain- 
ly, continued he, it is no dream ; for I can see 
and feel, walk, hear, and argue reasonably. 
Whatever it is, I trust in God: yet I cannot 
believe but Iam the Commander of the Faith- 
ful; for no other person could live in this 
splendour. The honour and respect that is 
given me, and the obedience paid to my com- 
mands, are sufhcient proofs. 

In short, Abon Hassan took it for granted 
that he was caliph, and the Commander of the 
Faithful ; and was fully convinced of it, when 
he entered that magnificent and spacious hall, 
which was finely painted. Seven bands of 
musicians were placed round the hall, and as 
many gold branches hung down from the ceil- 
ing, which was painted with blue and gold. 
In the middle of the hall there was spread a 
table, which was served up with all manner 
of rarities, in massy gold ae and dishes 3 
and seven young beautiful ladies, cressed in 
the richest habits, of the most lively colours, 
stood round this table, each with a fan in her 
hand, to fan Abon Hassan when at dinner. 

If ever mortal was charmed, Abon Hassan 
was: at every step he took in that stately 
hall, he could not help stopping to contem- 
plate on all the wonders that regaled his eyes, 
and turned his head first on one side, and 
then again on the other, which made the ca- 
liph almost split his sides with laughing. At 
last he went and sat down at the table, and 

resently all the ladies that stood about it 
bean to fan him. He looked first at one, 
and then at another, and admired the grace 
with which they acquitted themselves ; and 
told them, with a smile, that he believed one 
fan was enough to cool him, and would have 
six of the ladies sit at table with him, three 
on his right hand, and three on his left ; and 

14 
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as the table was round, which way soever he 
turned, his eyes might be saluted with agree- 
able objects. 

The six ladies obeyed ; and Abon Hassan 
taking notice, that, out of respect, they did not 
eat, helped them himself, and invited them 
to eat, in the most pressing and obliging 
terms. Afterwards, he asked their names; 
which they told him were, White Neck, Co- 
ral Lips, Fair Face, Sun Shine, Heart’s De- 
light, Sweet Looks, and she who fanned him 
was Sugar Cane. The many soft things he 
said upon their names, shewed him to be a 
man of 2 sprightly wit, and very much in- 
creased the esteem which the caliph (who saw 
every thing) had for him. 

When the ladies saw that Abon Hassan 
had done eating, one of them said to the eu- 
nuch who waited, The Commander of the 
Faithful will go into the next hall to the de- 
sert: bring some water. Upon which they 
all rose from the table, and taking from the 
eunuchs, one a gold bason, another an ewer, 
and a third a towel, kneeled down before 
Abon Hassan, and presented them to him, to 
wash his hands; who, as soon as he had done, 
got up, and after an eunuch had opened the 
door, went, preceded by Mesrour, who never 
left him, into another hall, as large as the for- 
mer, adorned with the best paintings, gold 
vessels, silk tapestry, and other rich furniture. 
There seven other bands of music began a 
new concert, as soon as Abon Hassan a 

eared. In this hall there were seven gold 

ranches, and a table full of dried sweet- 
meats, and the most choice and exquisite 
fruits, raised in pyaniNe, in seven gold ba- 
sons, and seven ladies, more beautiful than 
the others, standing round it, with fans in 
their hands. 

These new objects put Abon Hassan into 
a greater admiration than ever, who, after he 
had made a full stop, and given the most sen- 
sible marks of his surprise and astonishment, 
went directly to the table; where, sitting 
down, he gazed a considerable time at the 
seven ladies, with an embarrassment that 
plainly shewed he knew not which to give 
the preference to. At last he ordered them 
all to sit and eat with him, telling them that 
it was not so hot but he could spare them 
that trouble. 

When the ladies were all placed about him, 
the first thing he did was to ask their names, 
which were different from the other seven, 
and expressed some perfection of either mind 
or body, which distinguished them from one 
another ; and upon which he took an oppor- 
tunity, when he presented them with fruit, 
&c. to say somewhat that was handsome. 
Take this fig, said he to Chain of Hearts, 
who sat on his right hand, and render the fct- 
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ters with which you loaded me at first sight 
more supportable; and so went on to the 
rest. By these ways, Abon Hassan pleased 
and diverted the caliph more and more, who 
was resolved to carry on this scene, which 
entertained him so agreeably. 

After Abon Hassan had tasted of all the 
fruits, &c. he got up and followed Mesrour 
into a third hall, much nhore magnificently 
furnished than the other two; where he was 
received by the same number of musicians 
and ladies, who stood about a table covered 
over with all manner of sweet-meats. After 
he had looked about him with new adinira- 
tion, he advanced to the table, the music 
playing all the time, which ceased when he 
sat down. The seven ladies sat down with 
him, by his order, and helped themselves, as 
he desired them, to what they liked best; 
and afterwards he informed himself of their 
names, which pleased him as much as the 
others had done. 

By this time the day began to close, and 
Abon Hassan was conducted into the fourth 
hall, much more stately and magnificently 
furnished, lighted with wax-candles, in seven 
gold branches and sconces, which were placed 
all around it ; all which made a glorious light. 
Abon Hassan found the same number of mu- 
sicians here as he had done in the other halls, 
and saw also as many ladies standing round 
a table, furnished with such things as were 
proper to promote drinking. There he saw a 
beaufet, which he had not observed in any ot 
the other halls, which was set out with seven 
large silver flaggons full of the choicest wines, 
and seven crystal glasses by them. 

All the day long, Abon Hassan had drunk 
nothing but water, according to a custom ob- 
served at Bagdad, from the highest to the 
lowest, who never drink wine till the even- 
ing, it being accounted the most scandalous 
thing in the world to be seen drunk in the 
streets in the day-time. 

As soon as Abon Hassan entered the fourth 
hall, he went directly to the table and sat 
down, and was a long time in a kind of ex- 
tacy at the sight of those seven ladies, who 
were much more beautiful than all he beheld 
in the other halls. He was very desirous to 
know all their names; but the music playing 
then so very loud that he could not hear 
them speak, he made a sign for them to leave 
off playing : then taking one of the ladies who 
sat next to him by the hand, he made her sit 
down by him, and presenting her with some 
of those relishing viands before him, asked 
her pame. Commander of the Faithful, said 
the lady, I am called Cluster of Pearls. No 
name, replied Abon Hassan, could have more 
properly expressed he worth; and indeed 
your teeth excced the finest pearls, Cluster 
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of Pearls, added he, since that is your name, 
opane me with a glass of wine from your fair 
ha The lady went presently to the beau- 
fet, and brought him a glass, with a pleasant 
air. Abon Hassan took the glass with a smile, 
and looking passionately upon her, said, Clus- 
ter of Pearls, your health; I desire you to 
fill out as much for yourself, and pledge me. 
Accordingly she went to the beaufet, and re- 
turned with a glass in her hand: but before 
she drank, she sung a song, and by the sweet- 
ness of her voice ravished his senses, 

After Abon Hassun had drank, he made 
another lady sit, and presenting her with 
some of the viands, sakes her name, which 
she told him was Morning Star. Your bright 
hg said he, shine with greater lustre than 
thet star you bear the name of. Do me the 
pleasure to bring me some wine; which she 
did, with an extraordinary grace. Then turn- 
ing to the third lady, whose name was Day- 
light, he ordered her to do the sanie; and so 
on to the seventh, to the extreme satisfaction 
of the caliph. 

When they had all filled him round, Clus- 
ter of Pearls went to the beaufet poured out 
a glass of wine, and putting in a pinch of the 
same powder the caliph had used the night 
before, presented it to Abon Hassan. Come 
mander of the Faithful, said she, I beg of your 
majesty to take this glass of wine ; and before 
you drink it off, do me the favour to hear a 
song I have made to-day, and which may not 
displease you. With all my heart, said Abon 
Hassan, taking the glass ; and, as Commander 
of the Faithful, I command you to sing it : for 
I am persuaded that so beautiful a lady as 

ourself must abound with wit and humour. 
Ihe lady took a lute, and tuning it to her 
voice, sung with so much justness and grace, 
and with such delicate turns of thought and 
expression, that Abon Hassan was in perfect 
extacy all the time, and was so much delight- 
ed, that he ordered her to sing it again. 

When the lady had done, Abon Hassan 
drank off his glass, and, turning his head to- 
wards her, to give her those praises which he 
thought due to her, fell fast asleep, with his 
mouth open, gaping, and his eyes close shut, 
just in the same condition as when the caliph 

rought him from home ; who took a greater 
satisfaction in this scene, than he could have 
promised himself. One of the ladies stood 
ready to catch the glass, which fell out of his 
hand ; and then the caliph, who was all along 
by peg ai of what had passed, came into the 
1 to them, and ordered Abon Hassan to be 
dressed again in his own clothes, and to be 
carcied. back again to his own house by the 
same slave that brought him, charging him to 
lay him on a sofa in the same room, and to 
leave the door open. 
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The slave took Abon Hassan upon his 
shoulders, and carried him home by a back- 
door of the palace, and returned with 
to acquaint the caliph he had executed his 
commands. Well, said the caliph, Abon Has 
san wished only to be caliph for one day, 
to punish the iman of the mosque, and the 
four scheiks, or old men of his division, who 
had displeased him : I have procured him the 
means, and he ought to be content. 

In the mean time, Abon Hassan, who was 
laid upon a sofa by the slave, slept very late 
the next morning. When the powder was 
worked off, Abon Hassan opened his eyes, 
and finding himself at home, was in the ut- 
most surprise. Cluster of Pearls! Morning 
Star! Coral Lips! Fair Face! cried he, call- 
ing the ladies of the palace by their names, 
as he remembered them: Where are you? 
Come hither. 

Abon Hassan called so loud, that his mo- 
ther, who was in her own apartment, heard, 
and running to him upon the noise he made, 
said, What do you mean, son? What is the 
matter ? At these words, Abon Hassan lifted 
up his head, and looking haughtily at his mo- 
ther, said, Good woman, who is it you call 
son? Why, you, answered his mother, very 
calmly; are not you Abon Hassan, my son? 
It is a strange thing that you have forgot 
yourself. I your son, old trull! replied Abon 

assan; thou art mad, and knowest not what 
thou sayest: I am not Abon Hassan, I tell 
you, but the Commander of the Faithful. 

Hold your tongue, son, answered the mo- 
ther; one would think you were a fool, to 
hear you talk thus. You are an old fool 
yourself, replied Abon Hassan; I tell you 
once inore, I am the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, and God’s vicar on earth, Ah! child, 
cried the mother, is it possible that I should 
hear you utter such words, that shew you 
are distracted? What evil genius possesses 
you to make you talk at this rate ? bod bless 
you, and preserve you from the power of Sa- 
tan. You are my son Abon Hassan, and I 
am your mother. 

After she had made use of all the argu- 
ments she could think of to bring him to 
himself, and to shew how great an error he 
was in, she said, do not you see that the room 
you are now in is your own, and is not like a 
chamber fit for the Commander of the Belie- 
vers ? think seriously of what I have said to 
you, and do not fancy things that are not, nor 
ever can 

Abon Hassan heard all these remonstran+ 
ces of his mother very patiently, holding 
down his eyes, and clapping his hands before 
his face, like one who was looking into him- 
self to examine the truth of what he saw and 
heard. At last, said he to his mother, just as 
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if he was come out of a deep sleep, and with 
his hands in the same posture, Methinks I 
am Abon Hassan, you are my mother, and ! 
am in my own room, Then looking about 
him again, he added, I am Abon san, 
there is no doubt of it, and I cannot com- 
prehend how this fancy came into my head. 

The mother really believed that her son was 
cured of that disorder of mind, and began to 
laugh, and ask him questions about his dream ; 
when all on a sudden he started up on his 
breech, and looking crossly at his mother said, 
Old sorceress, thou knowest not what thou 
gayest. Iam not thy son, nor thou my mo- 
ther, but the Commander of the Faithful, and 
thou shalt never persuade me to the contrary. 
For heaven’s sake, son, said the mother, Ict 
us leave off this discourse, and talk of some- 
thing else, for fear some misfortune should 
happen to us. I will tell you what fell out yes- 
terday in our division to the iman of the 
mosque, and the four scheiks our neighbours : 
the judge of the police came and seized them, 
and gave each of them I do not know how 
many strokes with a bull’s pizzle; and after- 
wane led them through all the streets, with 
a crier before them, who proclaimed, that 
that was the punishment of all those who 
troubled themselves about other folk’s busi- 
ness, and set their neighbours at variance ; 
and ordered them never to come into our di- 
vision again. Abon Hassan’s mother could 
not imagine that her son had any share in 
this adventure, and therefore turned the dis- 
course this way to put him out of the conceit 
of being the Commander of the Faithful ; but 
instead of effacing that idea, she rather 
strengthened it. 

Abon Hassan no sooner heard this rela- 
tion, but he cried out, I am neither thy son, 
nor Abon Hassan, but certainly the Comman- 
der of the Believers; I cannot doubt of it, af- 
ter what you have told me. Know then, that 
it was by my order that the iman and the 
four scheiks were punished ; and I tel] you, I 
am certainly the Commander of the Faithful ; 
therefore do not tell me any more of its be- 
ingadream. I was not asleep, but as much 
awake as Iam now. You do me a pleasure to 
confirm what the judge of the police told me 
he had executed according to my order ; and 
Tam overjoyed that the iman and the four 
echeiks, those great h ites, were so chas- 
tised, and would be glad to know how I came 
here. God be praised for all things! I am 
certainly Commander of the Faithful, and all 
thy arguments shall not convince me to the 
contrary. 

_ The mother, who could not divine or ima- 
paler 4 her son supported and maintained 
imself so strenuously to be caliph, never dis- 
puted but that he had lost his senses, when 
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she found he insisted so much upon a 
thing that was so incredible; and in this 
thought said, I pray God to have mercy upon 
you, son! pray do not talk so madly. Beseech 
God to forgive you, and give you grace to 
talk more reasonably. What would the world 
say to hear you rave in this manner? Do not 
you know, they say walls have cars? 

‘These remonstrances only enraged Abon 
Hassan the more; and he was so provoked 
at his mother, that he said, Old woman, I 
have bid you once already hold your tongue; 
if you do not, I shall rise and give you cause 
to repent it all your life-time. Iam the caliph, 
and the Commander of the Believers; and 
you ought to believe me when I say so. 

Then the good woman, perceiving that he 
was more lunatic than ever, abandoned her- 
self to tears ; and beating her face and breast, 
expressed the utmost grief arid astonishment 
to see her son in that distraction. Abon Has- 
san, instead of appeasing and being moved 
by his mother’s tears, on the contrary, lost 
all the respect due from a son to his mother; 
and getting uF hastily, and laying hold of a 
cane, ran to his mother in great fury, and in 
a threatening manner said, Tell me presently, 
wicked woman, who I am. I do not believe, 
son, replied she, looking at him tenderly, and 
void of fear, that you are so abandoned by 
God as not to know your mother, who brought 
you into the world. Indeed you are my son 
Abon Hassan; and are very much in the 
wrong to arrogate to yourself the title of our 
sovereign lord the caliph Haroun Alraschid, 
after the noble and generous present that mo-~ 
narch made us yesterday. In short, I forgot 
to tell you, that the grand visier Giafar came 
to me yesterday, and putting a purse of a 
thousand pieces of gold into my hands, bid me 
pray for the Commander of the Faithful, who 
made me that present. 

At these words, Abon Hassan grew quite 
mad. The circumstance of the caliph’s libe- 
rajity his nother told him of, persuaded him 
more than ever that he was caliph, remem- 
bering how he had sent the visier. Well, old 
nae cried he, will you be convinced when I 
tell you that I sent you those thousand pieces 
of gold by my grand visier Giafar, who obey- 
ed my commands, as J was Commander of the 
Faithful. But insteed of believing me, thou 
endeavourest to distract me by thy -contra- 
dictions, and maintainest with obstinacy that I 
am thy son; but thou shalt not go long un- 
punished. After these words, he was so un- 
natural, in the height of his frenzy, as to beat 
her cruelly with his cane. 

The poor mother, who could not have 
thought that her son would have come 80 soon 
from words to blows, called ou tfor help so 
loud, that the neighbours ran in to her assis« 
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tance. But in the mean time, Abon Hassan, 
at every stroke, asked her if he was the Com- 
mander of the Faithful? To which she always 
answered tenderly, that he was her son. 

By that time the neighbours came in, Ab- 
on Hassan’s rage began to abate. The first 
who entered the room got between him and 
his mother; and taking the cane out of his 
hand, said to him, What are you doing, Abon 
Hassan ? Have you no fear of God, nor rea- 
son’ Did ever a son, so well brought up as 
you, ever dare to strike his mother ? Are you 
not ashamed to treat yours so, who loves you 
so tenderly? Abon Hassan looked at him that 
spoke, without returning an answer; and then 
staring on all that followed him, said, Who 
is that Abon Hassan you speak of ? Is it me 
you call by that name: 

This question put the neighbours a little to 
the stand. How! said he that spoke first, do 
not you know your mother, who brought you 
up, and with whom you have always lived ? 
Be gone; you are impertinent pcople, replied 
Abon Hassan; I neither know her nor you, 
and will not know you; Iam not Abon Has- 
san, but will make you know, to your cost, I 
am the Commander of the F aithfil, 

At this discourse, the neighbours no longer 
doubted but that he was mad; and to prevent 
his being guilty of the like actions, seized him, 
notwithstanding his resistance, and bound him 
hand and foot, while one in the mean time 
ran for the keeper of the hospital for mad 
folks, who came presently with a bull’s piz- 
zle, chains, and handcuffs, and a great many 
attendants. When they entered the room, 
Abon Hassan, who little expected such treat+ 
ment, endeavoured all he could to unloose 
himself; but after the keeper had given him 
two or three smart strokes upon his shoulders 
with the bull’s pizzle, he lay so quiet, that the 
keeper and his people might do what they 
would with him ; who, as soon as they had 
bound and manacled him, took him with them 
to the hospital; where, before the keeper put 
him into a room, he ed him with fifty 
strokes of the bull’s pizzle on his shoulders, 
which he repeated every day without pity for 
three weeks, bidding him to remember that he 
was not the commander of the faithful. 

Abon Hassan’s mother went every day to 
see her son, and could not forbear crying to 
see him fall away daily, and to hear him sigh 
and complain at the hardships he endured. 
In short, bis shoulders, back, and sides, were 
so black and blue, and bruised, that he could 
not turn himself, His mother would willing- 
ly have talked with him, to comfort him, and 
to sound him whether he still retained the 


notion of being ag but whenever she 
opened her mouth, he rebuked her with so 
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much fury, that she was forced to leave him, 
and return home disconsolate at his obstinacy. 
At last those strong an: lively ideas which 
Abon Hassan entertained of being clothed in 
the caliph’s habit, and having all his au 
thority, and being obeyed very punctually, 
and treated like the true caliph, and which 
persuaded him when he awaked that he was 
so, all began to be insensibly effaced. Some- 
times he would say to himself, If I was the 
caliph, and Commander of the Believers, how 
came I home dressed in my own el? 
Why should I not have been attended y eu- 
nuchs and ladies? Why should my grand vi- 
sier Giafar, and all those emirs and gover: 
nors of provinces, who prostrated themselves 
at my feet, forsake me f Undoubtecly if I had 
any authority over them, they would have de- 
livered me all this time out of this miserable 
condition I am in: certainly I ought to look 
upon all this as a dream. It is true, I com- 
manded the judge of the police to punish the 
iman, and fur old men his companions: I 
ordered Giafar the grand visier to carry my 
mother a thousand pieces of gold ; and al my 
commands were cxecuted. All these things 
are obstacles to my belicving it a dream; but 
yet there ure so many things that I cannot 
comprehend, nor ever shall, that I will put 
my trust in God, who knows all things. 
Abon Hassan was taken up with these 
thoughts and scntiments, when his mother 
came to see him; who found him so much al- 
tered and changed from what he had been, 
that she let fall a torrent of tears; in the midst 
of which she saluted him as she used to do, 
and he returned her salute, which he had ne- 
ver done before while he had been in the hos- 
pital. This civility she looked upon to be a 
good sign. Well, son, said she, how do you 
do, and how do you find yourself? Have you 
renounced all those whims and fancies which 
some cursed demon had put into your head? 
Indeed, mother, replied Abon Hassan, very ra- 
tionally and calmly, I acknowledge my error, 
and beg of you to forgive the execrable crime 
which i have been guilty of towards you, and 
which I detest. I ask pardon also of my 
neighbours whom J have abused. I have been 
deceived by a dream: but by so extraordinary 
a one, and so like to truth, that any other 
rson, to whom such a thing might have hap- 
pened, would have been guilty of as great ex- 
travagancies ; and I am at this instant so much 
perplexed about it, that I can hardly persuade 
myself but that it was matter of fact: But 
whatever it was, I do and will always look up- 
on it asa and illusion. I am convip- 
ced that I am not that shadow of a caliph and 
Commander of the Faithful, but Abon Has- 
san, your son ; and shall never forget that fatal 
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day which covered me with shame and con- 
fusion; but honour and respect you all my 
life as I ought. 

At these sensible words, the mother of 
Abon Hassan changed the tears of her sorrow 
and affliction into those of joy, to find her son 
so well recovered. My dear child, said she, 
transported with pleasure, my satisfaction and 
comfort is inexpressible, to hear you talk so 
reasonably, and gives me so much joy as if I 
had brought you into the world a second time. 
But ] must observe one thing in this adven- 
ture, which you may not have taken notice 
of; the stranger that you brought home one 
night to sup with you, went away without 
shutting the chamber-door after him, as you 
desired him; which I believe gave some de- 
mon an opportunity to enter, and put you in- 
to that horrible illusion you were in: and 
therefore, my son, you ought to return God 
thanks for your deliverance, and besecch him 
to keep you out of the snares of the evil spi- 
rit. 

You have found out the source of my mis- 
fortunes, answered Abon Hassan; it was that 
very night 1 had this dream, which turned my 
brain. I bid the merchant expressly to shut 
the door after him; and now I find he did 
not do it. Tam persuaded, as well as you, 
some devil came in, and filled my head full of 
these fancies. For they at Moussel are not 
so well convinced that the devil is the cause 
of troublesome dreanis, as we are at Bagdad. 
But since, mother, you see I am so well re- 
covered, for God’s sake get me out .of this 
hellish place. The mother, glad to hear her 
son so well cured of his foolish imagination of 
being caliph, went immediately to the keep- 
cr, and assuring him that he was very sensi- 
ble and well, he came and examined him, 
and afterwards gave him his liberty. 

When Abon Hassan came home, he staid 
within doors some days to comfort himself by 
better food and nourishment than what he 
had at the hospital. But when he had reco- 
vered his strength, and refreshed himself af- 
ter his harsh treatment, he began to be weary 
with spending his evenings alone, and so en- 
tered again upon the same way of living as be- 
fore ; which was to provide enough every day 
to regale a stranger at night. 

The day on which Abon Hassan renewed 
this custom, happened to be the first day of 
the month, which was the day that the caliph 
always sets apart to go disguised through the 
town, to observe what irregularities were com- 
mitted in the government of the city. To- 
wards the evening he went to the bridge, and 
sat himself on a bench which was fixed to the 
parapet ; where, looking about him, he per- 
ceived the caliph disguised again like a Mous- 
sel merchant, and followed by the same slave: 
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and, persuaded that all his misfortuncs were 
owing to the caliph’s leaving his door open, 
whom he took for a merchant, he swooncd at 
the sight of him. God preserve me, said he 
to himself, if I am not deceived there is the 
magician again that enchanted me! and there- 
upon got up, and looked over the parapet in- 
to the river, that he might not see him. 

The caliph, who had a mind to carry on 
his joke farther, had taken a great deal of care 
to inform himself of all that had happened 
when Abon Hassan waked at home, and con- 
ceived a great pleasure at the relation given 
him, especially at his being sent to a mad- 
house. But that monarch was both just and 
generous, and had taken a great liking to 
Abon Hassan: he designed, after he had car- 
ried on this scene, to take him into his pa- 
lace; and to pursue this project, he had dres- 
sed himselt again like a merchant of Moussel. 
He perceived Abon Hassan at the same time 
that he saw him, and presently guessed by 
his actions that he was angry with him, and 
wanted to shun him. This made him walk 
close to the parapet Abon Hassan leaned over 5 
and when he came nigh him, he put his head 
over to look him in the face. Ho, brother 
Abon Hassan, said he, is it you, give me 
leave to embrace you. Not I, replied Abon 
Hassan roughly, without looking at the pre- 
tended Moussel merchant: I will not embrace 
you; I have nothing to say to you ; go along. 

What, answered the caliph, do you not 
know me? Do you not remember the even- 
ing we spent together at your house this day 
month, where you did me the honour to treat 
me very generously ? No, replied Abon Has- 
san, I do not know you, nor what you talk 
about; go, I say again, about your business. 

The caliph was not to be dashed with this 
rude behaviour of Abon Hassan’s, He knew 
very well the law he had imposed on himself, 
never to have any commerce again with a 
stranger he had once entertained ; andthough 
Abon Hassan had declared so much to him, 
he pretended to be ignorant of it. I cannot 
believe, said he, but you must know me 
again ; it is not possible that you should have 
forgot me in so short a time, Certainly some 
misfortune has befallen you, which gives you 
this aversion, However, you ought to remem- 
ber, that I shew my acknowle ae by my 
good wishes ; and that I have offered you my 
interest, which is not despicable, in an affair 
which you had very much at heart. 

I do not know, replied Abon Hassan, what 
your interest may be, and I have no desire to 
make use of it; but I ain sensible the utmost 
of your wishes were to make me mad. In 
God’s name, I say once more, go your way, 
and trouble me no more, 

Ah! brother Abon Hassan, replied the ca- 
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liph, embracing him, 1 do not intend to part 
with you in this manner, since I have had the 
good fortune to meet with you a second time ; 
you must exercise the same hospitality to- 
wards me again that you shewed me a month 
ago, when I had the honour to drink with you. 

I have protested against it, said Abon Has- 
gan, and have so much power over myself, not 
to receive such a man as you. You know the 

verb, Take up your drum and be gone: 
e the go eaten to yourself. God be 
with you. You have becn the cause of m 
misfortune, and I will not venture myself 
with you apa My good friend Abon Has- 
san, said the caliph, embracing him again, I 
beg of you not to treat me after this injurious 
manner, but be better persuaded of my friend- 
ship. Do me the favour to tell me what has 
happened to you; for I assure you, I wish yuu 
well, and would be glad of an opportunity to 
make you amends for the trouble I have cau- 
sed you, if it has been actually my fault. 
Abon Hassan yielded to the pressing instan- 
ces of the caliph, and bade him sit down by 
him. Your incredulity and importunity have 
tired my patience; and what I am going to 
tell you, will shew you that I do not accuse 
you wrongfully, 

The caliph sat down by Abon Hassan, 
while he told him all that happened to him, 
from his waking in the palace to his wa- 
king again in his own house, all as a mere 
dream, with all the circumstances, which the 
caliph knew as well as himself, and which re- 
newed his pleasure. He exaggerated after- 
wards upon the impression that dream of be- 
ing caliph made upon him, which, he said, 
threw him into such extravagancies, that he 
was Carried to the mad-house, and used very 
barbarously. But, said he, what will surprise 
you, and what you little think of, is, that it 
was altogether your fault that these things fell 
out ; for, if you remember, I desired you to 
shut the door after you, which you neglected ; 
and some devil finding it open, put this dream 
into my head, which, though it was very a- 
greeable, was the cause of the misfortune I 
complain of; therefore you, for your negli- 

ce, are answerable for the horrid and de- 
testable crime I was guilty of, for lifting my 
hand against my mother, whom I might have 
killed, and committed parricide, because she 
said J was her son, and she would not ac- 
know! me for the Commander of the 
Faithful: Besides, I blush when I think of it, 
and that all my neighbours were witnesses of 
my folly. In short, Abon Hassan complained 
his misfortunes with great heat and vehe- 
mence, and did not forget the least circum- 
stance ; which pleased the caliph to find he 
hed succeeded so well, who could not help 
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bursting outa-laughing at the simplicity where- 
with he related them. 

Abon Hassan, who thought that his story 
should rather move compassion, and that every 
one ought to be as much concerned at it as 
himself, very much resented the pretended 
Mousse! merchant’s hter. What! said. 
he, do you make a jest of me, to laugh in m 
face, or do you believe that I do not speak 
seriously? If you want proofs for what I ad- 
vance, look and see whether or no I tell you 
the truth: with that, stooping down, and ba- 
ring his shoulders. he shewed the caliph the 
strokes and wheals the bull’s pizzle had made. 

The caliph could not behold these objects 
of horror, without pitying poor Abon Hassan, 
and being sorry for carrying the jest so far. 
Come, rise, dear brother, said he, hugging 
Abon Hassan friendly in his arms, let me go 
and enjoy the happiness of being merry with 
you to-night ; and to-morrow, if it please God, 
all things will go well. 

Abon Hassan, notwithstanding his resolu- 
tion and oath, could not resist the caliph’s 
caresses. I will consent, said he to the pre- 
tended merchant, if you will swear to shut 
my door after you, that no demon may come 
in to distract my brain again. The caliph pro- 
mised that he would; upon which they both 
got up, and, followed by the caliph’s slave, 
reached Abon Hassan’s house by that time it 
was dark, 

As soon as Abon Hassan entered the doors, 
he called for candles, and desired his guest to 
sit down upon a sofa, and then placed him- 
self by him. Ai little time after, supper was 
brought up, and they both fell to without ce- 
remony: afterwards there came up a small 
desert of fruit, wine and glasses. Abon Has- 
san first filled out his glass, and then the cae 
liph’s ; and after they had drank some time, 
and talked of indifferent matters, the caliph 
perceiving that his host grew warm with li- 
quor, began to talk of love, and asked him if 
he had never been sensible of that passion ? 

Brother, replied Abon Hassan familiarly, I 
never looked upon love or marriage but as 
bondage or elavery, to which I was always 
unwilling to submit ; and must own to you, 
that I never loved any thing but good cheer 
and good wine; in short, to divert and enter- 
tain myself agreeably with my friends. But 
yet I do not tell you that I am so indifferent 
for marriage, or incapable of an inclination, 
if I could meet with a woman of such beauty, 
and sweetness of temper, as those I saw in 
my dream that fatal night I first saw you, and 
received you into my house, and you, to my 
misfortune, left my door open, who would 
pass the whole night with me, drinking, and 


singing, and playing on some instrument, and 
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who would study to please and divert me: I 
believe, on the contrary, I should change all 
my indifference to a perfect attachment to 
such a persof, and I believe should live very 
happily with her. But where is such a wo- 
man to be found, but in the caliph’s palace, 
or in those of the grand visier, or some other 
great lords of the court, who want no money? 
I chuse rather to stick close to my bottle, 
which is a pleasure much cheaper, and which 
I can enjoy as well as they. In saying these 
words, he filled out his own and the caliph’s 
lass, and said, Come, take your glass, and 
et us pursue this charming pleasure. 

When they had drunk off their wine, It is 
a great pity, said the caliph, that so gallant a 
man as you, who owns himself not insensible 
of love, should lead go solitary a life. I pre- 
fer the easy quiet life I live, replied Abon 
Hassan, before the company of a wife, whose 
beauty might not please, and who, besides, 
might create me a great deal of trouble by 
her imperfections, and perhaps ill humour. 
This subject lasted a long time; and the ca- 
liph, seeing Abon Ilassan had drank up to 
the pitch he wanted to have him, said, Let 
me alone; since you have so good a taste, I 
warrant you I will find you one that shall 
please you; and then taking Abon Hassan’s 
glass, and putting a pinch of the same pow- 
der into it again, filled him up a bumper, and 
presenting it to him, said, Come, let us drink 
be the fuir lady’s health who is to make you 

appy. 

Aben Hassan took the glass laughing, and 
shaking his head, said, Come, I will drink the 
lady’s health you promised me, though I am 
very well contented as I am, and do not rely 
on your promise ; but cannot be guilty of so 
great a piece of incivility, as to disoblige a 
guest of so much merit, in such a trifling 
matter. But as soon as he had drank off his 
liquor, he was seized with as deep a avi as 
before ; and the caliph ordered the same slave 
to take him and carry him to the palace, and 
in the mean time shut the door after him, as 
he had promised, and followed him. 

When they arrived at the palace, the ca- 
liph ordered Abon Hassan to be laid on a so- 
fa, in the fourth hall, from whence he was 
carried home: but first he bid them put him 
in the same habit which he acted the caliph 
in. After that, he cha all the eunuchs, 
officers, ladies, and musicians, who were in 
the hall when he drank the last glass of wine, 
te be there by day-break, and to take care to 
act their well; and then went to bed, 
charging Mesrour to wake him before they 
went into the hall, that he might hide him- 
pelf in the closet as before. 

Mesrour wakened the caliph at the hour 
gppointed ; who immediately rose, and went 

13 
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to the hall, where Abon Hassan was laid fast 
asleep; and when he had placed himeelf in 
his closet, Mesrour and the other officers and 
ladies placed themselves about the sofa, so 
that the caliph might see what passed. 

Things being thus disposed, and the ca- 
liph’s powder having had its effect, Abon 
Hassan began to stir, and the music to play 
a very agreeable concert. Abon Hassan was 
in @ great surprise to hear that charming har- 
mony ; but when he opened his eyes, and saw 
the ladies and officers about him, and which 
he thought he knew again, his amazement 
was as great again. The hall that he was in 
seemed to be the same he dreamed of; and 
he observed the same branches, and the same 
furniture and ornaments. 

When the concert was ended, he bit his 
finger, and cried, loud enough for the cali 
to hear him, Alas! I am fallen again into the 
same dream and illusion that happened to me 
a month ago, and must expect again the bull’s 
pizzle and mad-house. Almighty God, add- 
ed he, I commit myself into the bande of thy 
divine providence. He was a wicked mar 
that I entertained at my house last night, who 
has been the cause of this illusion, and the 
miserable hardships I must undergo. The 
base wretch swore to shut the door after him, 
and he did not do it; and the devil came in, 
and filled my head full of this wicked dream 
of being Commander of the Faithful, and cther 
phantoms, which bewitch my eyes. May thou 
be confounded, Satan, and crushed under 
some mountain ! 

After these words, Abon Hassan closed his 
eyes, and remained some time thoughtful, and 
very much perplexed; then opening them a- 
gain, and looking about him, cried out a se- 
cond time, Great God ! 1 commit myself in- 
to the hands of thy providence ; preserve me 
from the temptation of Satan. Then shut- 
ting them again, he said, Al) that I know is, 
I will go and sleep till Satan leaves me, and 
returns as he came; when one of the ladies 
approached, and sitting down on a sofa 
him, said to him, Cammander of the Faithful, 
I beg of your majesty to forgive me for ta 
king the liberty to tell you not to go to sleep; 
day appears, and it is time to rise. Be gone, 
Satan! answered Abon Hassan, raising his 
voice: but looking upon the lady, he said, Is 
it me you call the Commander of the Faith- 
ful? Certainly you take me for somebody 
else. It is your majesty I give that title, re- 
plied the lady , to whom it belongs, as you are 
sovereign of the world and the mussulmans, 
and I am your most humble slave. Undoubt- 
edly your majesty, added she, pretends to 
have forgot yourself, or this is the effect of 
some troublesome dream; but if you would 
but open your eyes, the mists which may dix 
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turb yeur imagination will soon be dispelled, 
aad you will find yourself in your own palace, 
surrounded by your officers and slaves, who 
all wait your commands: and that your ma- 
jesty may not be surprised to find yourself in 

is hall, and not in bed, I beg leave to tell 
you, that you fell so suddenly asleep last 
night, that we were unwilling to wake you, 
to conduct you to your own chamber, but 
laid you carefully upon this sofa. In short, 
she urged so many things to him that were 
so very probable, that at last he sat upon his 
breech, and knew all the ladies again. Then 
she who spoke first, assuming the discourse, 
said, Commander of the Faithful, and the pro- 
phet’s vicar on earth, be not displeased if I 
acquaint your majesty once more, that it is 
time to rise, for day appears. 

You are very troyblesome and importu- 
nate, replied Abon Hassan, rubbing his eyes : 
Jam not the Commander of the Faithful, but 
Abon Hassan ; and you shall not persuade me 
otherwise. We do not know that Abon Has- 
san your majesty speaks of, answered the la- 
dy; but know you to be the Commander of 
the Believers. 

Abon Hassan looking about, and finding 
himeelf in the same hall, attributed all he saw 
and heard to be such a dream as he had be- 
fore, and feared very much the dreadful con- 
sequences. Heaven have mercy on me! said 
he, lifting up his hands and eyes, like a man 
who knew not where he was; after what I 
have seen, there is no dispute but that devil 
who came into my chamber sses Mec, 
and fills my imagination full of all these vi- 
sions. 

The caliph, who saw him all the time, and 
heard these exclamations, almost killed him- 
self with laughing ; and had much ado to for- 
bear bursting out into so loud a laughter, but 
that the false caliph must have heard him. 

Afterwards Abon Hassan laid himself down 
again, and shutting his eyes, the same lady 
ssid again, Since your majesty does not rise, 
after we have, according to our duty, told you 
it was day, and the dispatch of business re- 
quires your we shall use the liberty 

‘ou give us in such like cases. Then taking 
him by one arm, and calling to one of the 
other ladies to do the same by the other, 
they lifted him up, and carried him into the 
middle of the hall, where they set him on his 
breech, and all taking hands, danced round 
him while the music played. 

Abon Hassan was in an inexpressible 
plexity of mind, and said, What! am I in- 

caliph, and Commander of the Faithful ? 
and in the uncertainty he was in, would have 
said something more, but the music wus so 
loud he could not be heard. At last he 
made a sign to two of the ladies who were 
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dancing, that he wanted to speak with them ; 
upon which they forbore, and went to him. 
Do not lie, now, said he, but tell me truly 
who I am? 2 
Commander of the Faithful, replied one of 
the ladies, your majesty would either surprise 
us by asking this question, or else you must 
have had some very extraordinary dream to- 
night ; which may very well be, considering 
that your majesty has slept longer to-night 
than ordinary: however, if you will give me 
leave, I wiil refresh your memory with what 
passed yesterday. Then she told him how he 
went to the council, punished the iman and 
the four old men, and sent a present by his 
grand visier, of a thousand pieces of gold, to 
the mother of one Abon Hassan: after that, 
continucd she, your majesty dined in the three 
halls, and, in the fourth, did us the honour to 
make us sit down by you, to hear our songs, 
and receive wine from our hands, till your 
majesty fell so fast asleep, that you never 
awaked, contrary to custom, before day. All 
your slaves and officers can confirm what I 
say; aud it is now time you should go to 
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ery well, replied Abon Hassan, shaking 
his head, you would have me believe all this; 
but I can tell you, you are all fools, or mad ; 
and that is a great pity, for you are very hand- 
some: for I can tell you, that since I saw 
you, I have been at home, where I used m 
mother so ill, that they sent me toa - 
house, and kept me three weeks, and beat me 
every day with a bull’s pizzle; and yet you 
would make inc believe all this to be a dream. 
Commander of the Faithful, answered the la- 
dy, we are all ready to swear by what your 
majesty holds most dear, that all you tell is 
a dream; for you never stirred out of this 
pa since yesterday, but slept here all night 
ong. 

The confidence with which the lady assu- 
red Abon Hassan that all she said was truth, 
and that he had never been out of the hall 
since that time, made him not to know what 
to belicve, but bewildered his senses. O hca- 
ven! said he to himself, am I Abon Hassan, 
or the Commander of the Faithful? Almighty 
God, enlighten my understanding, and inforns 
me of the truth. Then he bared his shoul- 
ders, and shewed the ladies the livid wheals. 
Look, and judge, said he, whether these strokes 
could come to me in a dream, or when I was 
asleep. For my part, I can affirm, that they 
were real blows; for I feel the smart of 
them yet, and that is a testimonial there is 
no room to doubt of. Now, if J received 
these strokes in my sleep, it is the moet sur- 
prising and extraordinary thing in the world, 
and what I cannot understand. 

In this uncertainty, Abon Hassan called te 
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ene of the officers that stood round him: 
Come hither, said he, and bite the tip of my 
ear, that I may know whether I am aslee 
or awake. The officer obeyed him, and bit 
eo hard, that he made him cry out horridly : 
the music struck up at the same time, and 
the officers and ladies all began to dance, and 
skip about Abon Hassan, and made such a 
noise, that he was in a perfect enthusiasm, 
and played a thousand merry tricks. He tore 
off his caliph’s habit, threw off his turban, 
and jinped: up in his shirt and drawers, and 
taking hold of two of the ladies hands, fell a- 
dancing and singing, and juinping and cutting 
capers, that the caliph could not contain him- 
self, but burst into so violent a laughter at 
this sudden pleasantry of Abon Hassan’s, 
that he fell backwards, and made a greater 
noise than the musicians and all of them to- 
gether, and lay if that condition for some 
time. At last he got up again, and putting 
out his head, cried out, Abon Hassan, Abon 
Hassin, what! have you a mind to kill me 
with laughing ? 

As soon as the caliph’s voice was heard, 
every body was silent, and Abon Hassan a- 
mong the rest; who, turning his head to see 
from whence the voice came, knew the caliph 
and the Moussel merchant, but was not in 
the Jeast dashed ; but, on the contrary, found 
that he was awake, and all that had happened 
to him was matter of fact, and not a dream. 
He entered into the caliph’s pleasantry and 
intentions: Ha! ha! said he, fooking at him 
with a ae assurance, you are a merchant of 
Moussel, and complain that I would kill you, 
who have been the occasion of my using my 
mother so ill, and being sent to a mad-house. 
It was you who treated the iman and the four 
scheiks in the manner they were used, and 
not me; I wash my hands of it. It was you 
who have been the cause of all my disorders : 
in short, you are the aggressor, and I the in- 
jured person. 

Indeed you are in the right of it, Abon 
Hassan, answered the caliph, laughing all the 
while; but to comfort thee, and make thee 
amends for all thy troubles, I call heaven to 
witness, I am ready and willing to make thee 
what reparation thou pleasest to ask. After 
these words, he came out of the closet into 
the hall, and ordered one of his most magni- 
ficent habits to be brought, and commanded 
the ladies to dress Abon Hassan in it; and 
when they had done so, he said, embracing 
himg Thou art my brother; ask what thou 
wilt, and thou shalt have it. 

Commander of the Faithful, replied Abon 
Hassan, I beg of your majesty to do me the 
favour to tell me what you did to disturb my 
brain in that manner, and what was your de- 
sign; for that is a thing of the greatest im- 
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portance for me to know, that I may pen 
bad recover my senses. 

The caliph promised to give him that sa- 
tisfaction, and said, First you ought to know, 
that I often disguise myself, aad particularly 
at night, to observe what irregularities are 
committed in ; besides, I set apart 
the first day of every month to make a tour 
about it, sometimes on one side, and some- 
times on another, but always return by the 
bridge. That evening that you invited me to 
supper, I had been taking my rounds: and 
in our discourse you told me, that the only 
thing you wished for, was to be caliph for 
four-and-twenty hours, to punish the iman of 
your mosque, and his four counsellors. I 
fancied that this desire of thine would afford 
me a great deal of diversion, and thought 
immediately how I might procure thee that 
satisfaction. I had ahout me a certain powe 
der, which throws immediately the person 
that takes it into a sound sleep for such a 
time. I put a dose of it, without being per- 
ceived by thee, into the last glass I presented 
to thee ; upon which you fell fast asleep, and 
I ordered my slave to carry you to my palace, 
and came away without shutting the door. 
I have no occasion to repeat what opi 
at my palace when you waked : but after you 
had becn regaled all day, one of the slaves, 
by my order, put another dose of the same 
powder at night into a glass she gave you ; 
you fell asleep as before, and the same slave 
carried you home, and left the door open. 
You told me all that ne as to you after- 
wards. I never imagined that you could have 
suffered so much as you have done. But as 
I have a great sae for you, I will make you 
amends; and that you may have no cause to 
remember your ill treatment, think of what 
would please you, and ask me boldly for it. 

Commander of the Faithful, replied Abon 
Hassan, how great soever my tortures may 
have been, they were all blotted out of my 
remembrance, as soon as I understood my 
sovereign lord had any share in them, and 
doubt not in the least of your majesty’s boun- 
ty: but as interest had never any sway over 
me, and I have the liberty to ask a favour, 
I beg that it may be that of having access to 
your person, to have the happiness of admi- 
rings all my life-time, your grandeur. 

his last proof of Abon Hassan’s genero- 
sity completed the esteem the caliph had en- 
fentaihed for him. Iam mightily pleased with 
thy request, said the caliph, and grant thee 
free access to my person at all times, and all 
hours. In short, he assigned him an apart- 
ment in the palace ; and in regard to his pen- 
sion, told him, that he would not have him to 
have any thing to do with his treasurer, but 
to come always to him for an order upon him. 
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Abon Hassan made a low bow, and the caliph 
left him, to go to council. 

Abon made use of this time to go 
and inform his mother of his good fortune, 
and what had happened, which he told her 
‘was not a dream ; for that he had actually 
been caliph, and had acted as such, and re- 
ceived the honours; and that she had no 
reason to doubt of it, since he had it confirm- 
ed by the caliph himself. 

It was not long before this new story of 
Abon Hassan was spread all about Bagdad, 
and was carried into all the provinces both 
far and near, and not one single circumstance 
scarce omitted. 

The new favourite Abon Hassan was al- 
ways with the caliph ; for as he was a man of 
pe pleasant temper, and created mirth by all 
his words and actions, the caliph could not 
live without him, and often carried him along 
with him to sec his spouse Zobeide, to whom 
he told his story, and who was mightily plea- 
sed with him, and observed that every time 
he came with the caliph, he had his eyes al- 
ways fixed upon one of her slaves, called 
Nouz-hatoul-sonadat, (which is to say, Re- 
newed Pleasure), and resolved to tell the ca- 
liph of it. Commander of the Faithful, said 
that princess one day, you do not observe 8o 
well as me, that every time Abon Passan at- 
tends you in your visits to me, he never keeps 
his eves off Nouz-hatoul-aonadat, and makes 
her blush, which is almost a certain sign that 
she entertains no aversion for him. If you 
approve of it, we will make a match between 
them. 

Madan, replied the caliph, you put me in 
mind of a thing which I ought to have done 
before now. I know Abon Hassan’s taste of 
marriage from himself, and have always pro- 
mised him a wife that should please him. I 
am giad you mentioned it; for I know not 
how I came to forget it. But it is better.that 
Abon Hasegan has followed his own inclina- 
tion, and chose for himself; and if Nouz- 
hatoul-aonadat is not averse to it, we ought 
not to hesitate upon their marriage. And 
since they are both present, let them declare 
that they pave consent. 

Abon Hassan threw himself at the caliph’s 
and Zobeide’s feet, to shew the sense he had 
of their bounty; and, rising up, said, I can- 
not receive a wife from better hands, but dare 
not hope that Nouz-hatoul-aonadat will give 
me hers. After these words, he looked upon 
the princess’s slave, who shewed, by her re- 
spectful silence, and the sudden blush that 
rose in her cheeks, that she was disposed to 
ne the caliph and her mistress Zobeide. 

‘he marriage was solemnized, and the nup- 
tials celebrated in the palace, with | reat 
joicings, which lasted several days. Zobeide, 
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in i ag to the caliph, made her slave consi- 
derable presents, and the caliph did the same 
to Abon Hassan. The bride was conducted 
to the apartment the caliph had assigned A- 
bon Hassan, who waited for her with all the 
impatience of a bridegroom, and received her 
with sounding of trumpets, and all sorts of 
instruments, which played in concert, and 
made the air echo again their sweet and har- 
monious notes. 

After these feasts and rejoicings, which 
Jasted several days, the new-married couple 
were left to pursue their loves peaceably. 
Abon Hassan and his spouse were charmed 
with each other, and lived together in per- 
fect union, and seldom were asunder, but 
when either he paid his respects to the ca- 
liph, or she to Zobeide. Indeed Nouz-ha- 
toul-azonadat was endued with all the qualifi- 
cations capable of gainiffg Abon Uassan’s 
love and attachment, and was just such a 
wife as he desired ; therefore they could want 
nothing to render their lives agreeable. They 
always eat the nicest and choicest rarities in 
season, and had thc best meats tossed up in 
fricasees and ragouts, &c. by an excellent 
cook, who took upon him to provide eve 
thing. Their beanfet was always stored wit 
exquisite wines. At dinner they enjoyed them- 
selves in this manner, and afterwards enter- 
tained each other with some pleasantry or 
other: and in the evenings, which they con- 
secrated to mirth, they had generally some 
slight repast of dried sweet-meats, choice 
fruits, and other light meats, and invited each 
other, by songs and catches, to drink, and 
sometimes played to their voices on a lute, 
or other instruments which they could touch. 

Abon Hassan and Nouiz-hatonl-nonadatlived 
a long tine in this manner, when the caterer, 
who disbursed the money for these expences, 
put them in mind that he had gone his length, 
and parted with all his money; which they 
found, but too late, to be so considerablea sum, 
that all the presents that the caliph and the 
princess Zobeide had given them at their 
marriage, were but just enough to pay him, 
This made them reflect on what was past, 
and which at that time they could =F - 
dy. However, they agreed to the cook; 
and sent for find and paid hin all they 
owed him, without shewing the least trouble. 

The caterer went away very well pleased to 
receive so large a sum of money, though Abon 
Hassan and his wife were not so over-well sa- 
tisfied with seeing the bottom of their purse, 
but remained a long time silent and very 
much embarrassed, to find themselves redu- 
ced to that condition the first year of their 
marriage. Abon Hassan remembered very 
well thet the caliph, when he took him inta 
the palace, promised never to let him want 
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any thing. But when he considered how 
prodigal he had been of his money in so short 
a time, he was unwilling to expose himself to 
the shame of telling the caliph the ill use he 
had inade of what he had given him, and that 
he wanted more. Besides, he had made over 
his patrimony to his mother, as soon as the ca- 
liph had received him nigh his person; and 
was afraid to go to her, lest she should find 
that he had returned to the same extravagance 
he had been guilty of after his father’s death. 
His wife, on the other hand, looked upee 
Zobeide’s generosity, and the liberty she had 
given her to marry, as more than a sufficient 
recompence for her service, and thought she 
could not ask any more. 

Abon Hassan at last broke silence, and 
looking upon his wife, said, I see you are in 
the same embarrassment as myself, and are 
thinking what we must do in this unhappy 
juncture. I do not know what your sentt- 
ments may be: but mine are, let what will 
happen, not to retrench our expences in the 
least; and I believe you will come into ny 
opinion: the point is, how to support them 
without asking the caliph or Zobeide; and 
I fancy I have thought on the means ; but we 
must both assist each other. 

This discourse of Abon Hassan’s very much 
pleased his wife, and gave her great hopes. I 
was thinking so as well as you, said she ; but 
durst not explain my thoughts, because I did 
not know how to help ourselves; and must 
confess, that what you tell me gives me a great 
deal of pleasure. But since you say vou have 
found out a way, and my assistance Is neces- 
sury, you need but to tell me, and I will do all 
that lies in my power. 

I believe, replied Abon Hassan, that you 
will not fail in this affair, which concerns us 
both; and therefore I must tell you, this 
want of money has made me think of a trick 
we will put upon the caliph and Zobeide, 
and at which, I am sure, they will both be 
pleased, and be diverted with the cheat ; 
which is, you and I will both die. Not I in- 
deed, interrupted Nouz-hatoul-aenadat ; you 
may die by yourself, if you will. I am not so 
weary of this life ; and whether you are plea- 
sed or not, will not die so soon. If you fave 
nothing else to propose than that, you may do 
it by yourself; for I shall not sandals with it. 

You are so quick and hasty, replied Abon 
Hassan, that you will not give me time to ex- 
plain my meaning; have but a little patience, 
and you shall find that you will be ready 
enough; for sure you did not think I meant 
a real death? Well, said his wife, if it is but 
sham death you design, I am at your service, 
and you aes depen my zeal ; for I must 
tell you ¢ - tam very unwilling to die as I 
apprehended you at first. 
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Be but easy a little, said Abon Hassan, and 
I will tell you what I pr se. I will feign 
wi Fae dead, and you s vall la me out on a 
white sheet, in the middle of my chamber, 
with my fcet towards Mecca, and my turban 
upon my face, just ready to be buried. When 
you have done so, you must cry and take on, 
as is usual in such cases, and tear your clothes, 
and with your hair loose about your ears, go to 
Zobeide. The princess will ask you the cause 
of your grief; and when you have told her, with 
words intermixed with sighs, she will pity you, 
and give you soine money to defray the vrpence 
of my funeral, and a piece of gold brocade, to 
cover my body with, that my interment may 
be the more magnificent, and to make you an 
habit in the room of that you had tore. And 
as soon as you return with the moncy and 
the brocade, I will get up and lay you in my 
place, and go and act the same part with the 
caliph as you have done with Zobeide; and 
I dare say the caliph will be as generous to me 
as Zobeide will be to you. 

Nouz-hatoul-aonadat liked this project very 
well, aud said to Abon Hassan, Come, lose no 
time; strip to your shirt and breeches, while 
I prepare a sheet. Abon Hassan did as his 
wife bid him, and laid himself all along on his 
back, with his feet towards Mecca, on the 
sheet which his wife spread on the carpet, just 
in the middle of the room. And as soon as 
he had crossed his arms, his wife wrapped 
him up, and put a fine piece of muslin and 
his turban upon his face. After this, she pull- 
ed her hair over her face, and witha dismal 
crying and lamentation, ran across the court of 
Zobeide’s apartment; who, hearing the voice 
of a person crying very loud, commanded some 
of her women to sce who it was, who returne 
ed, and told her that it was Nouz-hatoul-aona- 
dat, who was coming in a deplorable condi- 
tion. 

The princess, impatient to know what had 
happened to her, rose up immediately, and 
went to meet her at the door of the anti-cham- 
ber. Nouz-hatoul-aonadat played her part exe 
cellently well. As soon as she saw Zobeide, 
she redoubled her cries, tore her hair off by 
handfuls, beat her face and breast, and threw 
herself at her feet, bathing them with her 
tears. 

Zobeide, amazed to see her slave in so 
extraordinary an affliction, asked her, what 
misfortune had happened to her? But instcad 
of answering, she continued sighing and sob« 
bing; and at last, feigning to strive to check 
them, said, with words intermixed with sighs, 
Alas! my most honoured lady and mistress, 
what greater misfortune could have befallen ne 
than this, which obliges me to throw i hele 
at your highness’s fect? May God prolong 
your days, my most respectable princess, ia 
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perfect health, and grant you man 
years. Abon Hassan ! site Abon Hane 
whom you honoured with your esteem, and 
gave me for an husband, is no more! 

Then Nouz-hatoulaonadat redoubled her 
tears and sighs, and threw herself again at 
the princess’s feet. Zobeide was extremely 
éurprised at this news. Abon Hassan dead ! 
cried she, that agreeable pleasant man! in- 
deed I did not in the least expect his death 
so soon; he seemed to promise a long life, 
and well deserved one. Then she burst out 
also in tears, as did all her women, who had 
been often witnesses of Abon Hassan’s plea- 
santries, when the caliph brought him to see 
the princess Zobeide, and continued a long 
time bewailing the loss of him. At last Zo- 
beide broke silence, and ordered one of her 
slaves to go to her treasure, and fetch an hun- 
dred pieces of gold, and a piece of rich bro- 
cade. 


The slave returned soon with a purse and 
piece of brocade. which, by Zobeide’s order, 
she put into Nouz-hatoul-gonadat’s hand; who 
threw herself again at the princess’s feet, and 
thanked her with a great deal of satisfaction, 
to think she had succeeded so well. Go, said 
Zoheide, make use of that brocade to cover 
the corpse of thy husband, and with that mo- 
ney bury him handsomely, and as he ought to 
be. Moderate the transports of thy afflictions : 
I will take care of thee. 

As soon as Nouz-hatoul-aonadat got out of 
the princess’s presence, she dried up her tears, 
and returned with joy to Abon Hassan, to 

ive him an account of her good success. 
hen she came into her own apartment, and 
saw her husband still stretched out in the mid- 
dle of the floor, she ran to him laughing, and 
bid him rise, and see the fruits of his project. 
Upon which he arose, and rejoiced with his 
wife at the sight of the purse and brocade, 
who, for her could not contain herself. 
Come, husband, said she laughing, let me act 
the dead part, and see if you can manage the 
caliph as well as I have done Zobeide. 
hat is the temper of all women, replied 
Abon Hassan, who, we may well say, have 
always the vanity to believe they can do things 
better than men, though, at the same time, 
what they do is by their advice. It would be 
odd indeed, if I, who laid this plot myself, 
could not it on likewise. But let us lose 
no time in idle discourse; lie down in my 
place, and see if Ido not come off with as 
much applause. 

Abon up his wife as she 
had done him; and with his turban undone, 
and set awry on his head, and like a man in 
the greatest affliction imaginable, he ran to the 
caliph, who was holding a private council with 
the grand visier Giafar, and some other visi- 
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ers, and he ane free access wheresoever he 
was, went with his handkerchief before hie 
eyes, to hide the feigned tears which trickled 
down his cheeks, and striking his breast with 
the other, expressed an extraordinary grief. 

The caliph, who was ever used to see Abon 
Hassan gay and merry, was very much sur- 
prised to behold him in that sorrowful state, 
and asked him the cause of his grief. Com- 
mander of the Faithful, answered Abon Has- 
san, with repeated sighings and sobbings, may 

od preserve your majesty on the throne, 
which you fill so gloriously 1 Alas! Nouz-ha- 
toul-aonadat, whom you in your bounty gave 
me for a wife, is At this exclamation, 
Abon Hassan pretended to have his heart so 
full that he could not utter one syllable more, 
but poured forth a flood of tears. 

e caliph, who presently understood that 
Abon Hassan came to tell him of the death of 
his wife, seemed very much concerned, and 
said to him, God comfort thee; she was u 
good slave, and we gave her to thee with an 
intention to make thee happy: she deserved 
a longer life. Then the tears ran down his 
face, that he was obliged to pull out his hand- 
kerchief to wipe them off. In short, Abon 
Hassan dissembled so well, that the caliph, 
who did not in the least doubt of his sinceri- 
ty, ordered his treasurer, who was then pre- 
sent, to give Abon Hassan a purse of an hun- 
dred pieces of gold, and a piece of brocade. 
Abon Hassan immediately cast himself at the 
caliph’s feet, and thanked him for his present. 
Foliow the treasurer, said that monarch; 
throw the brocade over the corpse, and with 
the money shew the last testimony of thy love 
for thy wife. 

Abon Hassan made no reply to these obli- 
ging words of the caliph, but retired with a low 
bow, and followed the treasurer ; and as soon 
as he had got the purse and piece of brocade, 
went home, very well pleased with having 
found out so quick and rng gh of sup- 
plying his necessity, which given him 
some trouble. 

Nouz-hatoul-aonadat, weary with lying se 
long in that posture, never waited till Abou 
Hassan bade her rise; but as soon as she 
heard the door open, got up and ran to her 
husband, and asked him if he had cheated the 
ear a as well as she did Zobeide? You see, 
said he, shewing her the stuff, and shakin 
the purse, that I can act a sorrowful husba 
as well as you can an afflicted wife. But for 
fear this trick of theirs should be attended 
with some ill consequences, he thought it 
would not be amiss to instruct his wife with 
what might happen, that they might act ia 
concert. For, added he, the better we suc- 
ceed in embarrassing the caliph and Zobeide, 
the more they will be sleased at last, and per- 
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haps may shew their satisfaction by a greater 
liberality. And this last consideration indu- 
ced them to on this scene further. 

The caliph, though he had a great deal of 
business to transact in council, was neverthe- 
less so impatient to go and condole with the 
princess upon the death of her slave, that he 
rose up as soon as Abon Hassan was gone, 
and put off the council to another day. Fol- 
low me, said he to Mesrour, who always at- 
tended him wherever he went, and let us go 
and share with the princess the grief which 
the death of her slave Nouz-hatoul-aonadat 
causes her. 

Accordingly, they went to Zobeide’s apart- 
ment, whom the caliph found set on a sofa, 
very much afflicted, and all in tears. Madam, 
said the caliph, going up to her, it is necessa- 
ry to tell you how much I partake with you in 
your affliction; since you are not insensible 
that what gives you pleasure or trouble, has the 
eame effect on me. But we are all mortals, and 
must surrender up to God that life he gives 
us, when he requires it. Nouz-hatoul-aona- 
dat, your faithful slave, was endued with qua- 
lifications that deserved all your esteem, and 
Ido not disapprove your expressing it after 
her death ; but consider, all your grief will not 
bring her to life again. ‘Therefore, Madam, 
if you love me, and would take my advice, be 
comforted for this loss, and take care of a life 
which you know is precious to me. 

If the princess was charmed with these ten- 
der sentiments which the caliph expressed in 
his compliments, she was much more amazed 
to hear of Nouz-hatoul-aonadat’s death. This 
news put her into so great a surprise, that she 
was not able to return an answer for some 
time. At last, recovering, she said, Command- 
er of the Faithful, I am very sensible of all 

our tender sentiments; but cannot compre- 

1end the news you tell me of the death of my 
slave, who is in perfect health. My affliction 
is for the death of Abon Hassan, her husband, 
your favourite, whom you was so kind to let 
ine know, who often diverted me very agree- 
ably, and for whom I have as great a ‘value 
as you yourself. But, sir, the little concern 
you shew for his death, and your so soon for- 
getting a man in whom you have often told me 
you took a great deal of pleasure, amazes and 
surprises me very much ; and this insensibilit 
seems the greater, by your changing his death 
for that of my slave. 

The caliph, who thought that he was per- 
fectly well informed of the death of the slave, 
and had just reason to believe so, because he 
had both seen and heard Abon Hassan, fell a- 
Jaughing and shrugging up his shoulders, to 
hear Zobeide after this manner. Mes- 
rour, said he, turning himself about to that 
eunuch, what dost thou think of the princess’s 
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discourse? Donot women sometimes lose their 
senses ? for, in short, thou hast heard and scen 
all as well as myself. Then turning about to 
Zobeide, Madam, said he, do not shed any 
more tears for Abon Hassan, for I can assure 
you he is well; but rather bewail the death 
of your dear slave. It is not many moments 
since her husband came all in tears, and the 
most inexpressible affliction, to tell me of the 
death of bis wife. I gave him a purse of an 
hundred pieces of gold, anda piece of brocade, 
to comfort him, and bury her with; and Mes- 
rour here, who was by, can tell you the same. 

The princess took this discourse of the ca- 
liph to be all a jest, and that he had a mind 
to impose upon her credulity. Commander 
of the Faithful, replied she, though you are 
used to banter, I must tell you this is not a 
proper time. What I tell you is very scrious : 
¥ do not talk of my slave’s death, but of Abon 
Hassan her husband’s, whose fate I bewail, 
and so ought you too. Madam, said the ca- 
liph, putting on a grave countenance, I tell 
you, without raillery, that you are deccived ; 
Nouz-hatoul-aonadat is dead, and Abon Has- 
san is alive, and in perfect health. 

Zobeide was very much piqued at this an- 
swer of the caliph. Commander of the faithful, 
replied she smartly, surely you would make 
me think that you were mad; give me leave 
to repeat to you once more, that it is Abon 
Hassan who Is dead, and that my slave Nouz- 

hatoul-aonadat is living; it is not an hour ago 
since she went from hence ; she came here in 
so disconsolate a state, that the sight of her 
was enough to have drawn tears from my 
eyes, if she had not told me her affliction. 
All my women, who cried with me, can bear 
me witness, and tell you also, that I made 
her a present of an hundred pieces of gold, 
and a piece of brocade; and the grief which 
you found me in was upon the death of her 
usband ; and just that instant that you came 
in, I was going to send you @ compliment of 
condolence. 

At these words of Zobceide, the caliph cried 
out, in a fit of laughter, This, madam, is a 
strange piece of obstinacy; but, continued he 
seriously, = may depend upon Nouz-hatoul- 
aonadat’s being dead. I tell you not, sir, re- 
plied Zobeide instantly; it is Abon Hassan 
that is dead, and you shall never make me 
believe otherwise. 

Upon this the caliph began to be angry, and 
set himself upon a sofa, some distance from 
the princess, and, speaking to Mesrour, said, 
Go immediately, and see which it is, and bring 
me word; for though [ am certain that it is 
Nouz-hatoul-aonadat, I would rather take this 
way, than be any longer obstinately positive. 
For my part, replied Zobeide, 1 know very 
well thet I am in the ri¢ht, and vou will find 
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it to be Abon Hassan. And for mine, replied 
the caliph, I am so sure that it is Nouz-hatoul- 
sonadat, that I will lay you what wager you 
will, that Abon Hassan is well. 

Do not think to come off there, said Zo- 
beide : I accept of your wager, and I am so 
well persuaded of his death, that I would 
willingly lay the dearest thing in the world to 
te. You know what I have in my disposal, 
and what { value most ; propose the bet, and 
I will stand to it. 

Since it is come to that, said the caliph, I 
will lay my garden of pleasures against your 
palace of paintings, though the one is worth 
much more than the other. It is no matter 
for that, replied Zobeide ; if your garden is 
more valuable, you have made choice of what 
you thought fit, and what belonged to me, 
as an equivalent against what you lay; and I 
say done to the wager, and will not turn back. 
The caliph said the same, and both waited 
unti] Mesrour returned. 

While the caliph and Zobeide were dispu- 
ting so earnestly, and with so much heat, 
Abon Hassan, who foresaw their difference, 
was very attentive to whatever might happen. 
As soon as he perceived Mesrour through a 
window, over-ngainst which he sat, talking 
with his wife, and observed that he was co- 
ming directly to their apartment, he presently 

uessed what he was coming about, and bid 

is wife make haste to act the dead part once 
more, as they had agrced on; and, in short, 
they were so pinched for time, that Abon 
Hassan had much ado to wrap up his wife, 
and lay the piece of brocade upon her, before 
Mcsrour came. As soon as he had done that, 
he opened the door of his apartment, and 
with a melancholy dejected countenance, and 
his handkerchief betore his eyes, went and 
sat down at the head of the pretended de- 
ceased. 

By that time he was seated, Mcsrour came 
into the room. The dismal sight that salu- 
ted his eyes gave him a secrct joy, on account 
of the errand the caliph sent him on. As soon 
as Abon Hassan perceived him, he rose up 
to meet him, aud kissing his hand out of re- 
spect, said, sighing and groaning, You sec 
me, sir, in the greatest affliction that ever 
could befal me; the death of my wife Nouz- 
hatoul-aonadat, whom you honoured with 
your favours. 

Mesrour, softened by this discourse, could 
not refuse some tears to the ey of the 
deceased. He lifted up the pall a little at 
the head, which was uncovered, and peeping 
under it, let it down again, and said, with z 
deep sigh, There is no other god but God ; 
we must all submit to his will, and return to 
him. Nouz-hatoul-aonadat, my good sister, 
added he, thy days have been very few: God 
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have mercy on thee. Then turning to Abou 
Hassan, who was all the time in tears, We 
may well say, said he, that women sometimes 
have whims, and lose their senses ; for Zo- 
beide will maintain to the caliph that you are 
dead, and not your wife; and whatever the 
caliph can say to the contrary, he cannot per- 
suade her otherwise. He called me to wit- 
ness the truth of what he affirms; for you 
know I was by when you came and told him 
the sorrowful news : but all signifies nothing ; 
they are both positive; and the caliph, to 
convince Zobeide, has sent me to know the 
truth: but I fear I shall not be believed ; for 
when women once take a thing, they are not 
to be beat cut of it. 

God keep the Commander of the Faithful 
in the right use of his senses, replied Abon 
Hassan, still sighing and crying: you see how 
it is, and that I have not imposed upon his 
majesty ; and I wish to heaven, continued he, 
to dissemble the better, that I had no occa- 
sion to tell him the melancholy and afflicting 
news. Alas! I cannot enough express my 
irreparable loss. That is true, replied Mes- 
rour; and I can assure you, I have a great 
share in your affliction; but you must com- 
fort, and not abandon yourself to your grief. 
J leave you against my will, to return to the 
caliph; but I beg the favour of you not to 
bury the corpse until I come again, for I will 
assist at the interment. 

Abon Hassan waited on him to the door, 
and told him that he did not deserve the ho- 
nour that he did him; and for fear Mesrour 
should return to say something else to him, 
he followed him with his eyes for some time, 
and then returned to his wife, and unloosed 
her. This is already, said he, a new scene of 
mirth ; but I fancy it will not be the last ; for 
certainly the princess Zobeide will not be- 
lieve Mesrour, but laugh at him, since she 
has too substantial a reason to the contrary ; 
therefore we must expect some new event. 
Whilst Abon Hassan and Nouz-hatoul-aonadat 
were talking thus, she had time enough to 
put on her clothes again; and both went and 
sat down on a sofa, o ee to the window, 
where they could see all that passed. 

In the mean time, Mesrour reached Zo- 
beide’s apartment, and going into her closet 
laughing, clapped his hands, like one who had 
something verv agreeable to tell. 

The caliph, who was naturally impatient, 
would presently be informed of the truth of 
the matter; for he was piqued a little at the 
princess’s diffidence : therefore, as soon as he 
saw Mesrour, Vile slave, said he, is this @ 
time to laugh ? Why do you not tell me which 
is dead, the wife or the husband ? 

Commander of the Faithful, answered Mes- 
rour, putting on a serious countenance, it is 
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Nouz-hatoul-aonadat who is dead ; for the loss 
of whom Abon Hassan is as much afflicted 
as when he appeared before your majesty. 
The caliph, not giving him time to pursue his 
story, interrupted him, and cried out, laugh- 
ing heartily, Good news ; Zobeide was a mo- 
ment mistress of the palace of paintings, 
which she staked against my garden of plea- 
sures, since you went, and now it is mine; 
therefore thou couldst not have done me a 
greater pleasure: but give me a true account 
of what thou sawest. 

Commander of the faithful, said Mesrour, 
when I came to Abon Hassan’s apartments, 
I found the door open, and he bewailing the 
death of his wife Nouz-hatoul-aonadat. He 
was set at the head of the deceased, who was 
laid out in the middle of the room, with her 
feet towards Mecca, and was covered with 
that piece of brocade which your majesty 
made a present of to Abon Hassan. After I 
had expressed the share I had in his grief, 
I went and lifted up the pall at the head, and 
knew Nouz-hatoul-aonadat, though her face 
was very much swelled. I exhorted Abon 
Hassan the best I could to coinfort himself ; 
and when I came away, I told him I would 
attend at his wife’s funeral, and desired him 
not to stir the corpse til I came. This is all 
I can tell your majesty. I ask no more, said 
the caliph, laughing heartily ; and I ain ve 
well satisfied with thy exactness. Then ad- 
dressing himself to Zobeide, Well, madam, 
said he, have you yet any thing to say against 
so certain a truth? Will you always believe 
that Nouz-hatoul-aonadat is alive, and that 
Abon Hassan is dead? And will you not own 
that you have lost your wager ? 

How, sir, replied Zobeide, who would not 
believe one word Mesrour said, do you think 
that I regard that impertinent slave, who 
knows not what he says? JI am not so blind 
or mad. With these eyes, I saw Nouz-hatoul- 
aonadat in the greatest affliction ; I spoke to 
her myself, and she told me that her husband 
was dead. 

Madam, replied Mesrour, I swear to you 
by your own life, and that of the Commander 
of the Faithful, which are both dear to me, 
that Nouz-hatoul-aonadat is dead, and Abon 
Hassan is living. 

Thou art a base despicable slave, said Zo- 
beide, in a rage, and I will confound thee im- 
mediately ; and thereupon she called her wo- 
men, by clapping her hands together, who all 
came in. me hither, said the princess to 
them, and speak the truth: Who was that 
who came and raat with me a little before 
the caliph came here? The women all an- 
swered, that it was poor afflicted Nouz-hatoul- 
aonadat. And what, added she, addressing 
herself to her that was treasurer, did I order 
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you to give her? Madam, answered the trea- 
surer, I gave Nouz-hatoul-aonadat, by your 
orders, a purse of an hundred pieces of gold, 
and a piece of brocade, which she carried a- 
long with her. Well then, sorry slave, said 
Zobcide to Mesrour, in a great passion, what 
hast thou to say to all this? What dost thou 
think now, that I ought to believe thee, or 
my treasurer, my other women, or myself ? 

Mesrour did not want for arguments to 
contradict the princess ; but, as he was afraid 
of provoking her too much, he chose rather 
to be silent, though he was satisfied within 
himself that the wife was dead, and not the 
husband. 

All the time of this dispute between Zo- 
beide and Mesrour, the caliph, who heard 
what was said on both sides, and was against 
the princess, because he had seen and spoke 
to Abon Hassan himself, laughed heartily to 
see Zobeide so exasperated against Mesrour. 
Madam, said he to Zobeide, I know not in- 
deed who was the author of that sayine, That 
women sometimes lose their wits; but I am 
sure you make it good. Mesrour came just 
now from Abon Hassan’s, and tells you that 
he saw Nouz-hatoul-aonadat lying dead in the 
middle of the room, Abon Hassan alive, and 
sitting by her; and yet you will not believe 
this evidence, which nobody can reasonably 
refuse: I think it is very strange. 

Zobeide would not hear what the caliph 
represented. Pardon me, Commander of the 
Faithful, replied she, if I suspect you: I see 
very well that you have contrived with Mes- 
rour to chagrin me, and try my patience. And 
as I perceive that this report was concerted 
between you, J beg leave to send a person to 
Abon Hassan’s, to know whether or no I am 
in the wrong. 

The caliph consented, and the princess 
charged an old nurse, who had lived a long 
time with her, with that important commis- 
sion. Hark ye, nurse, said she, you see the 
dispute between the caliph and me; there- 
fore go to Abon Hassan’s, or rather Nouz- 
hatoul-aonadat’s, for he is dead, and clear up 
this matter. If thou bringest me good news, 
a handsome present is thy reward. Make 
haste, and return quickly. 

The caliph was overjoyed to see Zobeide 
in this embarrassment; but Mcsrour, ex- 
tremely mortified to find the princess so an- 
gry with him, did all he could to appease her, 
insomuch that she and the caliph were both 
satisfied with him. He was overjoyed when 
Zobeide sent the nurse ; because he was per- 
suaded that the report she would make would 
agree with his, and «vould justify him, and re- 
store him to her favour. 

In the mean time, Abon Hassan, who. 
watched the window, perceived the nurse at 
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a listance, and guessing that she was sent 
Zobeide, called his wife, and told her thee 
the princess’s nurse was coming to know the 
truth ; therefore, said he, make haste and lay 
me out. Accordingly Nouz-hatoul-aonadat did 
80, and covered him with the piece of brocade 
Zobeide had given her, and put his turban 
upon his face. The nurse, cager to acquit 
herself of her commission, came a good round 
acc, and entcring the room, perceivedi Nouz- 
atoul-aonadat all in tears, her hair dishevel- 
led, aud sect at the head of her husband, beat 
ing her breast, and expressing a violent grief. 

The good uld nurse went directly to the 
false widow. My dear Nouz-hatoul-aonadat, 
said she, with a sorrowful face, | come not to 
interrupt your grief and tears for a husband 
who loved you so tenderly. Ah! good mo- 
ther, replicd the counterfeit widow, you see 
My misfortune, and how unhappy am I by 
the loss of my beloved Abon Hassan. Abon 
Hassan, my dear husband! cried she, what 
have I done that you should leave me so 
soon? Have 1 not always rather obeyed your 
will than my own? Alas! what will become 
of poor Nouz-hatoul-uonadat ? 

he nurse was in a great surprise to sce 
every thing quite the reverse of what the 
chief of the eunuchs had told the caliph. This 
black-faced Mesrour, said she, lifting up her 
hands, deserves to be impaled for having made 
so great a difference between my good mis- 
tress and the Commander of the Faithful, b 
the notorious lie he told them. I will tell 
you, daughter, said she, the wickedness of 
that villain Mesrour, who has asserted, with 
an inconceivable impudence, before my mis- 
tress’s face, that you were dead, and Abon 
Hassan was alive. 

Alas ! my good mother, cried Nouz-hatoul- 
aonadat, I wish to heaven that it was true! 
I should not be in this sorrowful state, nor 
bewail a husband so dear to me. At these 
words she burst out into tears, and feigned a 
most desperate trouble. 

The nurse was so much concerned for her 
tears, that she sat down by her, and cried 
too; then gentlv lifting up the turban and 
cloth, looked on the face of the corpse. Ah! 

r Abon Hassan, cried she, covering the 
ae in, God have mercy upon thee. A- 
dieu, child, said she to Nouz-hatou!-aonadat ; 
if 1 could stay longer with you, J would, with 
all my heart: but Iam obliged to return im- 
mediately, to free my mistress from the un- 
ensiness that black villain has given her b 
his impudent lie, assuring her with an oath 
that you was dead. 

As soon as the nurse was gone, and had 
pulled the door after her, and Nouz-hatoul- 
aonadi:t thought she would not come back 
pgain, she wiped her eyes, and went and un- 
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loosed Abon Hassan, and then both went ard 
sat down on a sofa against the window, ex~ 
pecting what would be the end of this cheat, 
and to be ready to act aecording as things 
should offer. 

The nurse, in the mean time, made all the 
haste she could to Zobeide. The pleasure of 
carrying the princess good news, and hopes of 
a good reward, added wings to her feet ; and 
running into the princess’s closet, quite out of 
breath, there gave her a true account of all 
she had seen. Zobeide hearkened to the old 
woman’s relation with a most sensible plea- 
sure ; and when she had dene, she said, Re- 
pa it once more before the caliph, who 
ooks upon us all to be fools, and would make 
us believe we have no sense of religion, nor 
fear of God ; and tell your story to that wick- 
ed black slave, who had the insolence to as- 
sert a falsity, and which I knew to be one. 

Mesrour, who expected the nurse’s report 
would prove favourable on his side, was very 
much mortified to find it so much the con- 
trary. He was so vexcd at the rage Zobeide 
expressed against him, for a thing he believed 
to be very true, that he was glad of having an 
opportunity of speaking his mind freely to the 
nurse, which he durst not do to the princess. 
Old toothless, said he to the nurse, thou tell- 
est lics, and there is no truth in what thou 
sayest ; for I saw Nouz-hatoul-aonadat, with 
these eyes, laid out in the midst of the room. 

Thou art a notorious liar thyself, replied 
the nurse, with an insulting air, to dare to 
maintain before my face sv great a falsity, 
since I saw Abon Hassan dead, and laid out, 
and left his wife alive. Thou art an inipos- 
tor, replied Mesrour, and endeavourest to put 
us all into confusion, 

There is impudence for you, said the nurse, 
to dare to tell me I lie, in the presence of 
their majesties, when I saw just now, with my 
own cyes, what I have had the honour to tell 
them. Indeed, nurse, answered Mesrour 
again, you had better hold your tongue, for 
you certainly doat. 

Zobeide, who could not support this want 
of respect in Mesrour, who, without any re- 
gard to her, treated her nurse injuriously, 
without giving the nurse time to reply to so 
gross an affront, said to the caliph, Comman- 
der of the Faithful, 1 demand justice for this 
Insolence in our presence ; and could say no 
more, she was so enraged, and burst out into 
tears. 

The caliph, who had heard all this dispute, 
thought it very intricate, and mused some 
time, and could not tell what to think of so 
many contradictions. The princess, for her 
part, as well as Mesrour, the nurse, and all 
the women slaves who were present, were as 
much puzzled, and remained silent. At last, 
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the caliph taking up the cudgels, and address- 
ing himeelf to Zobeide, said, I see very well 
we afe all liars; myself first, and then you, 
Mesrour, and your nurse ; or at least it seems 
not one can be believed before the other: 
therefore, let us go ourselves to know the 
truth ; for I can see no other way to clear up 
these doubts. 

After these words, the caliph got up, the 
princess followed him, and Mesrour went be- 
fore, to open the doors. Commander of the 
Faithful, said he, I am overjoyed that your 
majesty has taken this course; and much 
more, when I shall make it plainly appear 
that the nurse doats, though the expression 
is displeasing to my good mistress. 

The nurse, who wanted not to reply, said, 
Hold thy tongue, black face; thou doatest 
thyself. 

Zobeide, who was very much provoked at 
Mesrour, could not bear to hear him attack 
her nurse again, without taking her part. Vile 
slave, said she, say what thou wilt, I main- 
tain my nurse is in the right, and look upon 
thee av a liar. Madam, replied Mesrour, if 
the nurse is so very certain that Nouz-hatoul- 
aonadat is alive, and Abon Hassan is dead, I 
willy la her what she dares of it. The nurse 
was as ready as he; and, in short, they laid a 
piece of gold and silver stuff. 

The apartment the caliph and Zobeide 
came out of, though it was a great way from 
Abon Hassan’s, it was nevertheless just over- 
against it, and Abon Hassan could perceive 
them coming, and told his wife, that the ca- 
liph and Zobeide, preceded by Mesrour, and 
followed by a great number of women, were 
coming to do them the honour of a visit. At 
this news she seemed frightened, and cried 
out, What shall we do? we are ruined! Fear 
nothing, replied Abon Hassan: What! have 
you forgot what we agreed on? We will both 
be dead, and you shall see all! will go well. 
At the slow rate they come, we shall be ready 
before that time they get to the door. Ac- 
cordingly Abon Hassan and his wife wrapped 
up and covered themselves with the ar of 
brocade, and waited patiently for their vi- 
sitors. 

Mesrour, who eame first, opened the door, 
and the caliph and Zobeide, followed by their 
attendants, entered the room ; but were ex- 
tremely surprised, and stood motionless, at 
the dismal sight which saluted their eyes. At 
last Zobeide breaking silence, said to the ca- 
liph, Alas! they are both dead! You have 
done finely, continued she, looking at the ca- 
liph and Mesrour, to endeavour to make me 
believe that my slave was dead; and I find it 
true at last : it is dangerous jesting with cdge- 
tools : the grief of losing her husband has cer- 
tainly killed her. Say rather, mad:m, answer- 
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ed the caliph, prepossessed to the contrary, 
that Nouz-hatoul-aonadat died first, and the 
afflicted Abon Hassan could not survive his 
dear wife: therefore you ought to agree that 
you have lost your wager, and your palace of 
paintings is mine. 

Hold there, answered Zobeide, animated 
with the same spirit of contradiction ; I will 
maintain it, you have lost your garden of plea- 
sures to me. Abon Hassan died first; since 
my nurse told you, as well as me, that she 
saw her alive, and crying for the death of her 
husband. 

The dispute of the caliph and Zoheide 
brought on another between Mesrour and the 
nurse, who had wagered as well as they ; and 
each pretended to win, and came at last to 
abuse each other very grossly. 

Afte : all, the caliph reflecting on what had 
passed, began to think that Zobeide had as 
much reason as himself to maintain that she 
had won, In the embarrassment he was, of 
not being able to find out the truth, he ad- 
vinced towards the two corpses, and sat him- 
self down at the head, searching after some- 
thing that might gain him the victory over 
Zobeide. Well, cried he, presently after, I 
swear by the holy name of God, that I will 
give a thousand pieces of gold to him that can 
tell me which of these two died first. 

No sooner were these words out of the 
caliph’s mouth, but he heard a voice under 
Abon Hassan’s pall, say, Commander of the 
Faithful, I died first, give me the thousand 
pieces of gold. At the same time, he saw 
Abon Hassan throw off the piece of brocade, 
and come and prostrate himself at his fect, 
while his wife did the same to Zobeide, keep- 
ing on her pall of brocade, out of decency. 
The princess at first shrieked out, and fright- 
encd al} about her; but recovering herself at 
last, expressed a great joy to see her slave 
rise again alive. Ah! wicked Nouz-hatoul- 
aonadat, cried she, what affliction heave I been 
in for thy sake ! However, I forgive thee from 
my heart, and am oe to see thee well. 

The caliph, for his part, was not so much 
surprised when he heard Abon Hassan’s voice ; 
but thought he should have died away with 
laughing at this unravelling of the mystery, 
and to hear Abon Hassan ask so seriously for 
the thousand pieces of gold. What, Abon 
Hassan, said he, hast thou conspired against 
my life, to kill me a second time with laugh- 
ing? How came this thought into your head, 
to al hes Zobeide and me thus, when we 
least thought on such a trick ? 

Commander of the Faithful, replied Abon 
Hassan, I will declare to your majesty the 
whole truth, without the least reserve. Your 
majesty knows very well, that I always loved 
to eat and drink well; and the wife you gave 


majesty so generously gave us. This morn- 
ing, pape with our — pier took 
care to provide every thing for us, and pay- 
ing what we owed him, we found we had no- 
thing left. Then reflections of what was past, 
and resolutions to manage better for the fu- 
ture, crowded into our thoughts apace, and 
after them a thousand projects, all which we 
refused. At last, the shame of being reduced 
to so low a condition, and not daring to tell 
your majesty, made us contrive this trick to 
relieve our necessities, and to divert your ma- 
jesty, hoping that you would be pleased to 
don us. 

The caliph and Zobeide were very well sa- 
tisfied with Abon Hassan’s sincerity ; and then 
Zobeide, who had all along been very serious, 
began to laugh, and could not help thinking 
of Abon Hassan’s scheme ; when the caliph, 
who had laughed his sides sore at the singu- 
larity of this adventure, rising up, said, Fol- 
low me both of you, and I will give you the 
thousand piece: of gold I promised you. Zo- 
beide desired him to let her make her slave a 

resent of that sum. By this means, Abon 
dassan and his dear wife Nouz-hatoul-aonadat 
preserved the favour of the caliph Haroun 
Alraschid and the princess Zobeide ; and by 
their liberalitics were made capable of pursu- 
ing their pleasures. 





The Story of Aluddin ; or, The Wonderful 
aumpe 

IN the capital of one of the largest and rich- 
est provinces of the kingdom of China, there 
lived a taylor, whose name was Mustapha, 
who had no other distinction but that which 
his profession afforded him; and so poor, that 
he could hardly subsist himself and family, 
which consisted of a wife and son, by his 
daily labour. 

His son, whom he called Aladdin, had been 
brought up after a very careless and idle man- 
ner, and by that means had contracted many 
vicious habits. He was wicked, obstinate, and 
disobedient to his father and mother, who, 
when he grew up, could not keep him within 
doors; but he would go out early in the 
morning, and stay out all day, aying in the 
streets and public places with blackguard 
boys, and such little vagabonds as himself: 

hen he was old enough to serve as an 
apprentice, his father not being able to put 
him out to any other trade, took him into his 
own shop, and shewed him how to use his 
needle: but neither good words, nor the fear 
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Mustapha chastised him ; 
was incorrigible ; and his father, to his great 
ief, was forced to abandon him to his li- 
rtinism ; and was so much troubled that 
he could not reclaim his son, that it threw 
him into a fit of sickness, of which he died in 
a few months after. 

The mother finding that her son would not 
follow his father’s trade, shut up the shop, 
and sold off the utensils of that trade, and 
with the money she got for them, and with 
what she could get by spinning cotton, thought 
to subsist herself and her son. 

Aladdin, who was now no longer restrained 
by the fear of a father, and who cared go little 
for his mother, that whenever she chided him, 
he would fly in her face, gave himself entirely 
over to his folly, and was never out of the 
streets from his companions. This trade he 
drove till he was almest fifteen years old, 
without thinking in the least how to get his 
bread; when one day as he was playing, ac- 
cording to custom, In the streets, with his 
blackguard troop, a stranger passed by, who 
stood still to observe him. 

The stranger was a famous magician, called 
by the author who writ his life, The African 
magician ; and by that name I shall call him, 
since he was a native of Africa, and had been 
come but two days from thence. 

Whether or no the African magician, who 
was a good pveceomi had observed 
something in Aladdin’s countenance, which 
was absolutely necessary for the execution of 
his design he came about, I cannot tell; but 
he informed himself who he was, and what 
were his inclinations ; and when he had learn- 
ed what he desired to know, he went up to 
him, and taking him aside from his comrades, 
said to him, Child, was not your father called 
Mustapha the taylor? Yes, answered Alad- 
din; but he has been dead a long time ago. 

At these words, the African magician threw 
his arms about Aladdin’s neck, and kissed him 
several times, with tears in his eyes. Aladdin, 
who observed his tears, asked him, what made 
him cry? Alas! my son, cried the African 
magician, with a sigh, how can I forbear? I 
am your uncle ; your good father was my own 
brother: I have been a great many years 
abroad travelling, and now I am come home, 
big with the hopes of seeing him, you tell me 
he is dead! I assure you it is a sensible grief 
to me, to be deprived of the joy and comfort 
I expected. But it is some relief to my afflic- 
tion, that as much as I can remember of him, 
I knew you at first sight, you are go like him 5 
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at a aoe bare lglereeggaerioces 
di ing his hand into his purse, w 
bus mother ved ? and as soon as Aladdin had 
informed him, he gave him a handful of small 
money, saying to him, Go, my brave boy, to 
mother, and give my love and service to 
er ; and tell her that I will come and see her 
to-morrow, if I have time, that I may have the 
satisfaction of seeing where my brother lived 
so long, and ended his days. 

As soon as the African magician left his 
new-adopted nephew, Aladdin ran to his mo- 
ther, overjoyed at the money his uncle had 
given him. Mother, said he, have I ever an 
uncle? No, child, replied his mother, you 
have no uncle, neither by your father’s side 
nor mine. It is no matter for that, answered 
Aladdin ; I am just now come from a gentle- 
man, who says he is my uncle by my father’s 
side, assuring me that he is his brother. He 
cried, and kissed me, when I told him my fa- 
ther was dead; and to shew you what I tell 
you is truth, added he, pulling out the mo- 
ney, see here what he has given me: he 
charged me to give his service to you, and to 
tell you, if he has any time to-morrow, he 
will come and pay you a visit, that he may 
see, at the same time, the house my father 
lived and died in. Indeed, child, replicd the 
mother, your father had a brother; but he 
has been cdcad a long time, and I never heard 
of another. 

The mother and son talked no more then 
of the African magician; but the next day 
Aladdin’s uncle found him playing in the 
streets again among his companions, and em- 
bracing him as before, put two picces of gold 
into his hand, and said to him, Carry this, 
child, to your mother, and tell her that I will 
come aid sup with her to-night, and bid her 
get something for us to eat; but first shew 
ine the house whcre you live. 

After Aladdin had shewn the African ma- 
gician the house, he carried the two pieces 
of gold to his mother; and when he had told 
her his uncle’s intentions, she went out and 
bought provisions ; and considering she want- 
ed dishes and plates, and other convenicncics 
to dress the meat with, she went and borrow- 
ed them of her neighbours. She spent the 
whole day in this sort of work, and dressing 
the supper; and at night, when it was ready, 
she said to Aladdin, Perhaps your uncle 
knows not how to find our house ; go and see 
for him, and bring him if you meet with him. 

Though Aladdin had shewed the magician 
the house, he was very ready to go, when his 
uncle knocked at the door, which Aladdin 
immediately opened ; and the magician came 
in, loaded with wine, and all sorts of fruits, 
which he brought for a d 

After that the African\ \agician had given 
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what he brought into Aladdin’s hand, he sa- 
luted his mother, and desired her to shew him 
the place of the sofa where his brother Murs- 
tapha used to sit; and when she had so done, 
he presently fell down and kissed it several 
tames, crying out, with tears in his eyes, My 
poor brother! how unhappy am I, not to 
come soon enough to give him the last em- 
brace! Aladdin’s mother desired him to sit 
down in the same place; but he weuki not. 
No, said he, I shall take care how I do that ; 
but give me leave to sit over-against it, that 
if I am deprived of the satisfaction of seeing 
the master of the family which is so dear to 
me, I may at Icast have the pleasure of see- 
ing the place where he used to sit. Aladdin’s 
mother pressed him no farther, but left him 
at his liberty to sit where he pleased. 

When the magician had made choice of a 
place, he began to enter into discourse with 
Aladdin’s mother. My good sister, said he, 
do not be surprised at your never having seen 
me all the time you have been married to my 
brother Mustapha. I have been forty years 
absent from this country, which is my native 
place, as well as my brother’s; and during 
that time have travelled into the Indies, Per- 
sia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt; and have re- 
sided in most of the finest towns of those 
countries ; and afterwards crossed over into 
Africa, where I made a long abode. At last, 
as it is natural for a man, how distant soever 
it may be, to remember his native country, re- 
lations, and acquaintance, I was very desi- 
rous to see mine again, and to embrace my 
dear brother ; and finding I had strength and 
courage enough to undertake so long a jour- 
ney, I immediately made all necessary prepa- 
rations for it, and so set forward. I will not 
tell you the length of time, all the obstacles 
I met with, and what fatigues I have endu- 
red, to come hither; but only, thet nothing 
ever mortified or afflicted me so much as the 
hearing of my brother's death, for whom I 
always had a brotherly love and friendship. 
I observed his features in the face of my ne- 
phew your son, and distinguished him from 
among a number of children with whom he 
was at play; and he can tell you how I re- 
ceived the most melancholy news that ever 
reached my ears. But God be praised for 
all things! it is a comfort to me to find him 
again in a son, who has his most remarkable 
features. 

The African magician perceiving that Alad- 
din’s mother began to weep at the remem- 
brance of her husband, changed the discourse, 
and turning towards Aladdin, asked him his 
name, I am called Aladdin, said he. Well, 
Aladdin, replied the magician, what business 
do you follow ? Are you any trade? 

t this question Aladdin was a little dash- 
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ed, when his mother made answer, Aladdin is 
an idle fellow; his father, when alive, strove 
all he could to learn him his trade, but could 
not do it; and since his death, notwithstand- 
“ all I can say to him, he does nothing but 
idle away his time in the streets, as you saw 
him, without considering he is no longer now 
a child ; and if you do not make him ashamed 
of it, and leave it off, I despair of his ever 
coming to any good. He knows that his fa- 
ther left him no fortune, and sees me cndea- 
vour to get my bread by spinning cotton every 
day: for my part, I am resolved one of these 
days to turn him out of doors, and let him 
provide for himself. 

After these words, Aladdin’s mother burst 
out into tears ; and the magician said, This is 
nct well, nephew ; you must think of helping 
yourself, and getting your livelihood. There 
are a great many sorts of trades; consider 
which you have the greatest inclination to; 

rhaps Pigs did not like your father’s trade : 

ome, do not disguise your sentiments from 
me ;: I will endeavour to help you. But find- 
ing that Aladdin returned no answer ; If you 
have no mind, continued he, to learn any 
trade, and prove an honest man, I will take a 
shop for you, and furnish it with all sorts of 
fine stuffs and linens, and set you to trade 
with them; but you must be sure, with tlic 
money you take, to buy in fresh goods, and 
then you will live after an honourable way. 
Consult your own inclination, and tel] me 
freely what you think of it ; You shall always 
find me realy to keep my word. 

This proposal very much flattcred Aladdin, 
who hated working mortally, and had sense 
enough to know that such sort of shops were 
very much esteemed and frequented, and the 
owners very much honoured and respected. 
He told the magician he had a greater incli- 
nation to that business than to any other, 
and that he should be ever very much obliged 
to him. Since this profession is agrecable to 
you, said the African magician, I will carry 
you along with me to-morrow, and clothe you 
as richly and handsomely as the ant nicr- 
chants of the city, and after that, we will think 
of taking a shop. 

Aladdin’s mother, who never till then could 
believe that the magician was her husband’s 
brother, thanked him for his good intentions ; 
and after having exhorted Aladdin to render 
himself worthy of his uncle’s favour, by his 
good behaviour, served up supper, at which 
they talked of several indifferent matters ; 
and then the magician, who saw that the 
night was pretty far advanced, took his leave 
of the mother and son, and retired. 

He came again the next day, as he promised, 
and took Aladdin along with him to a great 
merchant, who sold all sorts of habits ready 
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made, and all sorts of fine stuffs, and bid 
Aladdin chuse those he liked best. Aladdin, 
charmed with the liberality of his new uncle, 
made choice of one ; and the magician imme- 
diately bought it, and all things proper to it. 

When Aladdin found himself so handsome- 
ly equipped, from top to toe, he returned his 
uncle all the thanks imaginable ; who, on the 
other hand, promised never to forsake him, 
but always to take him along with him; which 
he did, to the most resorted places in the city, 
and particularly where the most topping mer- 
chants kept their shops. When he brought 
hin into the street where they sold the rich- 
est stuffs and finest linens, he said to Aladdin, 
As you are soon to be a merchant as well as 
these here, it is proper you should frequent 
these shops, and be acquainted with them. 
Then he shewed him the largest and finest 
mosques, and carried him to the khans or inns, 
where the merchants and travellers lodge, and 
afterwards to the sultan’s palace, where he 
had free access, and at last brought him to 
his own khan, where, mecting with some mer- 
chants he had got acquainted with since his 
arrival, he gave them a treat, to bring them 
and his pretended nephew acquainted. 

This lasted till night, when Aladdin would 
have taken his leave of his uncle to go home: 
but the magician would not let him go by him- 
self, but conducted him safe to his mother ; 
who, as soon as she saw him so finely dressed, 
was transported with joy, and bestowed a 
thousand blessings upon the magician, for be- 
ing at so great an expence upon her child. 
Generous relation, said slic, 1 know not how 
to thank you for your liberality : I know that 
my son is not deserving of your favours ; and 
was he never so grateful, and answered your 
good intentions, he would be unworthy of 
them. For my part, added she, I thank you 
with all my soul, and wish you may live long 
enough to be a witness of my son's gratitude, 
which he cannot better shew, than by regula- 
ting his conduct by your advice. 

Aladdin, replicd the mugician, is a good 
boy, and minds me well enough, and I believe 
we shall do very well; but I am sorry for one 
thing, which is, that I cannot perform to-mor- 
row what I promised, because it is Friday, and 
the ap will be shut up, and therefore we 
cannot hire one, but must let it alone till Sa- 
turday. But I will call on him to-morrow, 
and take him a-walking in the gardens, where 
poopie of the best fashion generally walk. 

erhaps he has never seen these diversions; 
he has only hitherto been among children ; 
but now he ‘must see men. “Then the African 
magician took his leave of the mother and 
son, andretired. Nevertheless, Aladdin, who 
was overjoyed to be so well clothed, concei- 
ved a great deal of pleasure befurc-hand to 
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walk in the gardens which lay about the town, 
and were very beautiful, and where he had 
never been in his life. 

Aladdin rose early next morning, and dress- 
ed himself, to be ready against his uncle call- 
ed on him; and after he had waited some 
time, he began to be impatient, and stood 
watching for him at the door; but as soon as 
he perceived him coming, he told his mother, 
soak leave of her, and ran to mect him. 

The magician caressed Aladdin when he 
came to him. Come along, my brave boy, 
said he, and I will shew you fine things. Then 
he Jed him out at one of the gates of the city, 
to some large fine houses, or rather palaces, 
to each of which belonged beautiful gardens, 
into which any body might go; and at every 
house he came to he asked Aladdin if he did 
not think it fine; and Aladdin was ready to 
answer according to his opinion. By this arti- 
fice, the cumning magician got Aladdin a 
pretty way into the country, and as he had a 
mind to carry him farther, to execute a de- 
sign he had, he took an opportunity to sit 
down in one of the gardens by a fountain of 
clear water, pretending to be tired, the bet- 
ter to rest Aladdin. Come, nephew, said he, 
you must be weary as well as me; let us re- 
fresh ourselves, and we shall better be able to 
walk 

After they had sat down, the magician pul- 
led out a handkerchief of cakcs aud swect- 
meats, which he had provided on purpose, 
and laid it between them. Afterwards he 
broke a cake in two, and gave one half to 
Aladdin, and eat the other himself; and in 
regard to the sweetmeats, he left him at his 
liberty to take which sort he liked best; and 
during this short repast, he exhorted his ne- 
phew to break himself off his childish plays, 
and endeavour to keep men company, and im- 
prove by their conversation; for, satd he, you 
will soon be at man’s estate, and must use 
yourself betimes to discourse gravely. When 
they had eat as much as they had a mind to, 
they got up, and ee their walk through 
the gardens, which were only separated from 
one another by small ditches, which only 
marked out the limits, but never hindered the 
communication; so great was the confidence 
the inhabitants repased in each other. B 
this means the African magician drew Alad- 
din insensibly beyond the gardens, and cross- 
ed the country, il they almost came to the 
mountains, 

_ Then Aladdin, who had never been so far 
in his life before, began to find himself much 
tired with so long a walk, and sdid to the ma- 
cian, Where are we going, uncle: We have 
eft the ens a great way behind us, and I 
see nothing but the mountains ; if we go much 
farther, I do not know whether or no I shall 
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be abdg to reach the town again? Never fear, 
nephew, said the false uncle ; I will shew you 
a garden which surpasses all we have yet 
seen: it is not far off; it is but a little step; 
and when we come there, you will say that 
you would have been sorry to have been so 
nigh it, and not seen it. Aladdin was soon 
persuaded; and the magician, to make the 
way seem shorter, told hin a great many sto- 
ries, 

At last they came between two mountains 
of a moderate height and equal size, divided 
by a little valley, which was the place where 
the magician intended to bring Aladdin, to 
pur into execution a design that had brought 
1im from Africa. We will go no farther now, 
said he to Aladdin ; I will shew you here some 
things very extraordinary, and what nobody 
ever saw before ; which, when you have scen 
them, you will thank me for: but while I 
strike fire, do you gather up all the loose dry 
sticks you can see, to light a fire with. 

Aladdia found there so many dried sticks, 
that before the magician had lighted a match, 
he had gathered up 2 great heap. The magi- 
cian presently set them on fire, and in a mo- 
ment they were all ina blaze. The magician 
threw « perfume which he bag about him into 
it, which raiscd a great cloud of smoke ; then 
turning himself about, he pronounced seve- 
ral magical words, which Aladdin did not un- 
derstand. 

At the same time the earth trembled a lit- 
tle, and opened just before the magician and 
Aladdin, and discovered a stone about half a 
yard square, with a brass ring fixed into the 
middle of it to raise it up by. Aladdin was so 
frightened at what he saw, that he would have 
run away; but, as he was to be serviceable 
to the magician, he catched hold of him, 
and gave lin such a blow upon the cheek, 
that he knocked him down, and had like to 
have beat his teeth down his throat. Poor 
Aladdin got up again trembling, and with 
tears in his eyes said to the magician, What 
have I done, uncle, to be treated after this 
severe manner? I have my reasons for it, re- 
plied the magician; Iam your uncle, and sup- 
ply the place of your father, and you ought 
to make no reply. But, child, added he, 
swectening him, do not be afraid of'any thing ; 
for I shall not ask any thing of you, but that 
you may obey me punctually, if you would 
reap the advantages which I intended you 
should. These fair promises calmed Aladdin’s 
fears and resentment; and when the magician 
saw that he was a little come to himself, he 
said to him, You see what I have dane by the 
virtue of my perfume, and the words I pro- 
nounced. Koow then, that under this stone 
there is hid a treasure, which is destined to 
be yours, and which will make you richer thar 
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oe ny shpbertonr hea eceiarg 
no is permitted to 
touch tie stone, ant pull it ape and go in: 
For I am forbid setting a foot into this trea- 
gure when it is opened ; so you must without 
fail punctually execute what I tell you, for it 
san matter of great consequence both to you 


me. 

Aladdin, amazed at all he saw and heard 
the magician say of the treasure which was 
to make him happy for eyer, forgot what was 
past, and said to the magician, Well, uncle, 
what is to be done? command me; I am 
ready to obey you. I am overjoyed, child, 
said the African magician, embracing him, to 
sce you act so prudently; here, take hold of 
the ring, and lift up that stone. Indeed, 
uncle, replied Aladdin, I am not strong 
enough to lift it; you must help me. You 
haye no occasion for my assistance, answered 
the magician ; if I help you, we shall be able 
to do nothing; you must lift it up yourself ; 
take hold of the ring, and only pronounce 
the names of your father and grandfather, 
and lift it up, and you wil] find it will come 
easily. Aladdin did as the magician bade him, 
and raised the stone with a great deal of ease, 
and laid it by. 

When the stone was pulled up, there ap- 
peared a cave of about three or four fect 
deep, and steps to go down lower. Observe, 
Aladdin, said the African magician, what I 
am going to say to you. Go down into that 
cave ; and when you are at the bottom ot 
those steps, you will find a door open, which 
will lead you into a large vaulted ered di- 
vided into three great halls, in each of which 
you will see four large brass vessels placed on 
each side, full of gold and silver; but take 
care you do not meddle with them. Before 
you go into the first hall, be sure to tuck up 
your gown, and wrap it well about you; and 
then go through the second into the third, 
without stopping in the least. Above all 
things, have a care that you do not touch the 
walls, so much as with your clothes; for if 
you do, you die immediately. At the end of 
the third hall, you will find a door, which 
leads into a gardcn planted with fine trees, 
loaded with delicate fruit : walk directly across 
that garden, by a path which will carry you 
to five steps that will bring you upon a ter- 
rage-walk, where you will see a niche before 
you, and in that piche a lighted lamp. Take 
the lamp down, and put it out; and when 
you have thrown away the wick, and poured 
out the liquor, put it in your breast, and bring 
it tg me. Do not be afraid that the liquor 
will spoil your clothes, for it is not oil ; and 
the Jamp will dry as soon as it is thrown out. 
if you have a mind to any of the fruit of the 
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ou ma as much as you 
garden, y Y gather y 


p ° ; 

After these words, the magician pulled a 
ring off his finger, and put it upon one of 
Aladdin’s, telling him, that it was a preserva+ 
tive against all misfortunes, while he observed 
what was prescribed to him. After this in- 
struction, he said, Go boldly, child, and we 
shall both be rich all our lives. 

Aladdin jumped into the cave, went down 
the steps, and found the three halls just as 
the African magician had described them. 
He went through them with as much precau- 
tion as the fear of death could give him, and 
observed all that he was told very carefully ; 
and, without stopping, crossed the garden, 
took down the lamp, threw out the wick and 
liquor, and put it in his bosom, as his uncle 
bid him. But as he came down from the ter- 
race again, he stopped in the garden to ob- 
serve the fruit, which he only had a glimpse 
of in crossing it. All the trees were loaded 
with extraordinary fine fruit, of different co- 
lours. Some trees bore fruit entirely white, 
and some clear and transparent as crystal ; 
sonic pale red, and others deep ; some green, 
blue, and purple, and others yellow : in short, 
there was fruit of all colours. The white were 
pearls; the clear and transparent, diamonds ; 
the deepest red, rubies; the paler, bastard 
rubies ; the green, emeralds; the blue, tur- 

uoises; the purple, amethysts; and those 
that were upon the yellow cast, sapphires, 
&c. All these fruits were very large, and so 
beautiful, that nothing ever was seen like 
them, Aladdin was altogether ignorant of 
their value, and would have sraterted gs 
and raisins before them: and though he t 
them only for coloured glass, yet he was so 
pleased with the variety of the colours, and 
the bcauty and extraordinary size of the fruit, 
that he had a mind to ather some of every 
soft; and accordingly filled his two pockets, 
and the two new purses his uncle had bought 
him with his clothes, and fastened them to 
his girdle : some he wrapped up in the skirts 
of his gown, and crammed his breast as full 
as it could hold. 

Aladdin, having thus loaded himself with 
riches he knew not the value of, returned 
through the three halls with the same pre- 
caution, and made all the haste he could, 
that he might not make his uncle wait, and 
soon arrived at the mouth of the cave, where 
the African magician expected him with the 
utmost impatience. As soon as Aladdin saw 
him, he cried out, Pray, uncle, lend me your 
hand, to help me up. Give me the rst, 
replied the magician ; it will be troublesome 
to you. Indeed, uncle, answered Aladdin, I 
cannot now; it is not troublesome to me; 
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but I will as soon asTam up. The African 
magician, provoked at this obstinate refusal 
of the lad, grew into a terrible passion, and 
threw a little of his perfume into the fire, 
which he had taken care to keep in; and no 
sooner pronounced two magical words, but 
the stone moved into its place, and the earth 
closed again, in the same manner as it had 
opened at the arrival of the magician and 
Aladdin. i 
This action of the African magician plainly 
shewed him to be neither Aladdin’s uncle, 
nor Mustapha the taylor’s brother, but a true 
African, as he was; for, as Africa is a coun- 
try that delights the most in magic of any 
place in the whole world, he had applied him- 
self to it from his youth ; and after forty years 
experience in enchantinents, works of geo- 
mancy, fumigations, and the reading of magic- 
books, le had found out, that the possession 
of a wonderful lamp that there was in the 
world, would render him more powerful than 
the greatest prince in the world; and by a 
late opcration which he made, he found out, 
that thir lamp lay concealed in a subterrane- 
ous abode in the midst of China, which I have 
already described, with the circumstances at- 
tending it. Fully persuaded of the truth of 
this discovery, he set out froin the farthest 
parts of Africa, and after a long and fatiguing 
journey came to the nearest town to this trea- 
sure. But though he had a certain knowledge 
of the place where the lamp was, yet he was 
not permitted to take it himself, nor to enter 
the subterraneous place where it was, but 
must receive it from the hands of another 
n. For this reason, he addressed him- 
self to Aladdin, whom he looked upon as a 
young lad void of friends, and fit to serve his 
urpose ; resolving, as soon as he got the 
mp into his hands, to sacrifice poor Aladdin 
to his avarice and wickedness, by making the 
fumigation I mentioned before, and sayin 
those two magical words, the effect of whic 
was the removing the stone into its place 
again. The blow he gave Aladdin, and the 
authority he took upon him, was to use him 
to fear him, and to make him obey him the 
more readily, and that he should give him the 
lamp as soon as he asked for it. But his too 
great precipitation in executing his wicked 
intention on poor Aladdin, and his fear lest 
somebody should come that way during their 
dispute, made it fall out just the contrary of 
what he proposed to himself. 

_When the African magician saw that all 
his great hopes were frustrated for ever, he 
returned that same day for Africa ; but went 

uite round the town, at the same distance 
rom it, for fear lest some persons who had 
seen him walk out with the boy, should en- 
fertain any jealousy of him, and stop him, 
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According to all ces, there was no 
ah agin of hearing any more of Aladdin; 
but the megs when he thought of Alad- 
din’s death, had forgot that ring he gave him, 
which preserved him, though he knew not its 
virtue. And it is amazing to me, that the loss 
of that, together with the lamp, did not put 
the magician into the utmost despair: but 

icians are used so much to misfortunes, 
and things falling out contrary to their de- 
sires, that they do not so much lay them to 
heart, but still teed themselves up with some 
new notions and chimeras. 

As for Aladdin, whi never in the least sus- 
pected this base usage from his pretended 
uncle, after all his caresses, and what he had 
done for him, his surprise is more casy to be 
imagined than expressed by words. As soon 
as he found he was so buried alive, he cried 
and called out to his uncle, to tell him he was 
ready to give him the lamp; but al] in vain, 
since hi» cries could not be heard by him, 
and he must remain in this dark abode. At 
last, when he had quite tired himself with 
crying, he went to the bottom of the steps, 
with a design to get into the garden, where 
it was light ; but the door, which was opened 
before by enchantinent, was now shut. Then 
he redoubled his tears and lamentations, and 
sat down on the steps, without any hopes of 
ever secing the light again, and in the ex- 
pectation of a lingering death. 

Aladdin remained in this state two days, with- 
out either eating or drinking, and on the third 
lookel upon death as inevitable. Then clasp- 
ing his hands with an entire resignation to the 
will of God, he said, The great and high God 
alone is all powerful. In this action of join- 
ing his hands, he rubbed the ring which the 
magician gave him, and which he had never 
thought of, nor knew not the use of ; and im- 
mediutely a genie, of an enormous size and 
frightful look, rose out of the earth, and said 
to him, What wouldst thou have with me? I 
am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the 
slave of all who possess the ring on thy fin- 
ger; I and the other slaves of that ring. 

At another time, Aladdin, who had not 
been used to such visions, would have been 
so frightened, that he would not have becn 
able to speak, at the sight of so extraordinary 
a figure; but the danger he was in made him 
answer without hesitation, Whvever thou art, 
deliver me from this place, if thou art able. 
He had no sooner made an end of these 
words, but the earth opened, and he found 
himself where the magician made his conju- 
ration. 

It was some time before Aladdin’s eyes 
could bear the light, after ary been so 
long in entire darkness: but after he had en- 
deavoured by degrees to support it, and be- 
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gan to look about him, he was very much 
surprised not to find the earth open, and 
could not comprehend how he had got so 
soon from within its bowels. There was no- 
thing to be seen but the place where the fire 
had been, by which he could judge pretty 
nigh whereabouts the cave was. Then turn- 
ing himself about towards the town, he per- 
ceived it in the midst of fine gardens, and 
knew the way back to it; and then returning 
God thanks for his being alive, so contrary to 
his expectations, made the best of his way 
home. When he got within the doors, what 
with the joy to see his mother, and faintness 
for want of sustenance for three days, he fell 
into a swoon, and remained in it for a long 
time. His mother, who had given him over 
for dead, or lost, fap him in this condi- 
tion, omitted nothing to bring him to himself 
again. As soon as he recovered, the first 
words he spoke were, Pray, mother, give me 
something to eat, for I have not put a mor- 
scl of any thing in my mouth these thrce 
days. His mother brought what she had, and 
set it before him. My dear child, said she, 
do not be too eager, for it is dangerous ; eat 
but a little at a time, and take care of your- 
self. Besides, I would not have you talk; 
you will have time enough to tell me what 
as happened to you when you are better re- 
covercd. It is a great comfort to me to sec 
rou again, after the gricf I have been in since 
riday, and the pains J have taken to learn 
what was become of you. 
Aladdin took his mother’s advice, and eat 
and drank but very moderately. When he 
had done, he said to her, I cannot help com- 
plaining of you for abandoning me so easily 
to the discretion of a man whose design was 
to kill mo, and who at this very moment 
thinks my death certain. You believed he 
was my uncle, as well as I; and what other 
thoughts could we entertain of a man who 
was so kind to me, and made such advanta- 
eta proffers ? But I must tell you, mother, 
e is a rogue and a cheat, and only did what 
he did, and made me all those promises, to 
accomplish my death; but for what reason, 
neither you nor J can guess. For my part, I 
can assure you, I never gave him any cause 
to deserve the least ill treatment from him. 
You shall judge of it vourself, when you have 
heard all that passed from the time I left you 
till he came to the execution of his wicked 
design. 
en Aladdin began to tell his mother all 
that had happened from the Friday, when the 
Inagician took him to see the palaces and gar- 
dens about the town, and what fell out in the 
way, till they came to the place where the 
great prodigy was to be performed ; how, with 
# perfume which the magician threw into the 
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fire, and some magical words, the earth open- 
ed, and discovered a cave, which led to an 
inestimable treasure. Among other things, 
he was sure to remember the blow the magi- 
cian gave him; and then told her after what 
manner he sweetened him again, and engaged 
hin by great promises, and putting a ring on 
his finger, to go down into the cave. 

In short, he did not omit the least circum- 
stance of what he saw in crossing the three 
halls, and the garden, and his taking the 
lamp, which he pulled out of his bosom, and 
shewed it to his mother, as well as the beau- 
tiful fruit which he had gathered in the gar- 
den, which she, who was as ignorant as her 
son as to the knowledge of jewels, looked 
upon as trifles, which were pretty enough to 
look at for the variety of the colours; not- 
withstanding, with the reflection of a lamp 
which was then burning, the room was as 
light as if the sun shone. 

Aladdin put them underneath one of the 
cushions of the sofa he sat upon, and pursued 
his story; telling his mother, that when he 
retarded, and presented himself at the mouth 
of the cave, upon his refusal to give the ma- 
gician the lamp till he was got out, the stone, 
by his throwing some perfume into the fire, 
and two or three magical words he used, 
stopped it up, and the earth closed again. 
Here he could not help bursting out into 
tears, at the representation of the miserable 
condition he was in, to find himself buried 
alive in a dismal cave, till, by the touching of 
his ring, the virtue of which he was then an 
entire stranger to, he, as I ma proper'y says 
came to life again. When he had thus made 
an end of his story, he said to his mother, 
This is my adventure, and the danger I have 
been exposed to since you saw me. 

Aladdin’s mother heard «his surprising and 
wonderful rciation with so much patience as 
not to interrupt him; notwithstanding, it 
could be no small affliction to a mother whe 
loved her son tenderly, for all his faults: but 
yet, in places which were the most moving, 
and discovered the perfidy of the African ma- 
gician, she could not help shewing how much 
she detested him, by marks of the greatest 
indignation ; and when Aladdin had quite 
finished his story, she let fly a thousand in- 
jurious names at that vile impostor. She cal- 

ed him perfidious traitor, barbarian, assassin, 
deceiver, magician, and an enemy and de- 
stroyer of mankind. Without deubt, child, 
added she, he is a magician; and they are 
plagues to the world, and by their enchant- 
ments and sorceries have commerce with the 
devil. Bless God for preserving you from his 
wicked designs; for your death would have 
been inevitable, if you had not called upon 
him, and implored his assistance. She said 
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a great deal more concerning the magician’s 
treachery ; but finding that whilst she talked, 
her son Aladdin, who had not slept for three 
days and nights, nodded, she put him to bed, 
and soon after went to bed herself. 

Aladdin, who had not had one wink of sleep 
while he was in the subterrancous abode, slept 
very soundly all that night, and never waked 
till late next morning: when the first thing he 
said to his mother, was, he wanted sonic- 
thing to eat, and that she could not do hima 
aa pleasure than to give him his break- 

ast. Alas! child, said she, I have not a bit 
of bread to give you; you eat up all the pro- 
visions I had in the house setantay ; but have 
a little patience, and it shall not be long be- 
fore I will bring you some: I have a little cot- 
ton, which I have spun; I will go and sell it, 
and buy bread, and something for our dinners. 
Mother, replied Aladdin, keep your cotton 
against another time, and give mc the lamp! 
brought home with me yesterday; I will go 
and sell it, and the money I shall get for it 
will serve both for breakfast and dinner, and 
perhaps suppcr too. 

Aladdin's mother took the lamp, and said 
to her son, Here it is, but it is very dirty; if 
it was a little cleaner, I belicve it would bring 
something more. To that end she took a lit- 
tle fine sand and water to clean it; but had 
no sooner begun to rub it, but in an instant a 
hideous genic of gigantic size appeared before 
them, and said to her in a voice like thunder, 
What wouldst thou have ? I am ready to obey 
thee as thy slave, and slave of all those who 
have that lamp in their hands; I, and the 
other slaves of the lamp. 

Aladdin’s mother was not able to speak at 
the sight of this frightful genie, but fell into 
a swoon; when Aladdin, who had once be- 
fore seen such another, without losing time, 
or his senses, snatched the lamp out of his 
mother’s hands, and said to the genie boldly 
enough, Iam hungry, bring me something to 
eat presently. The genie disappeared imme- 
diately, and in an instant returned witha large 
silver bason on his head, and twelve covercd 
plates of the same metal, which contained 
some nice and excellent meats ; and two bot- 
les of wine, and two glasses in each hand. 
All these oie he laid upon a table, and dis- 
appeared ; and all this was done before Alad- 
din’s mother cume out of her swoon. 

Aladdin went presently apd fetched some 
water, and threw it in her face to recover her; 
but whether that, or the smell of the meats 
the genie brought, fetched her to life again, 
I cannot tell; but it was not long before she 
came to herself. Come, mother, said Alad- 
din, do not mind this, it is nothing at all; but 
get up, and come and eat: here is what will 
put you in heart, and, at the same time, satis- 
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fy my extreme hunger; do not let the meat 
be cold, but fall to. 

His mother was very much surprised to see 
the great bason, twelve plates, six loaves, and 
the two bottles and glasses, and to smell the 
delicious odour which exhaled from the plates. 
©! child, said she to Aladdin, to whom are 
we obliged for this great plenty and liberality ? 
Has the sultan been inade acquainted with our 
poverty, and had compassion on us? It is no 
matter, mother, said Aladdin, sit down and 
eat; for you have almost as much need of a 
good breakfast as myself; when we have done, 
I will tell you. Accordingly, both mother 
and son sat down, and ate with as good sto- 
machs as the table was well furnished. But 
all the time Aladdin’s mother could not for- 
bear looking at and admiring the bason and 
plates, though she could not well tell whether 
they werc silver or any other metal, so little 
a judge was she and her son of such matters. 

In short, the mother and son found that 
the excellency of the meatsadded such strength 
to their appctites, that they sat at breaktast 
till it was dinner-time, and then they thought 
it would be best to kill two birds with one 
stone, and put the two meals together; and 
yet found they should have enough left for 
supper, and two or three meals for the next 


day. 

When Aladdin’s mother had taken away 
and set by what was left, she went and sat 
down by her son on the sofa. Aladdin, said 
she, I expect now that you should satisfy my 
impatience, and tell me exactly what passed 
between the genie and you, while I was in the 
swoon: which he presently complied with. 

She was in as great an amazement at what 
her son told her, as at the apparition of the 
genie, and said to him, But, son, how came 
that genie to address himself to me, and not 
to you, to whom he had appeared beforc in the 
cave! Mother, answered Aladdin, the genic 
you saw is not the same who appeared to me, 
though le resembles him in size; no, they 
had quite different miens and apparels; with- 
out doubt they belong to different masters. If 
you remember, he that I first saw called him- 
self the slave of the riag on my finger, and this 
you saw called himself the slave of the lamp 
you had in your hand: but I believe you did 
not hear him, for I think you fainted away as 
soon as he began to speak. 

What! cried the mother, was your lam 
then the occasion of that cursed genie’s ad- 
dressing himself rather to me than to you? 
Ah, take it out of my sight, and put it where 
you please. I would rather you would sell it, 
than run the hazard of being frightened to 
death again by touching it; and if you would 
take my advice, you would part also with the 
ring, and not have any thing to do with ge- 
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ae ts leave, mother, replied Aladdin, 
pow take care how I sell « as I 
wis going to do, which may be so serviceable 
bath to you and me. Have you not been an 
eye-witness of what it hath procured us, and 
it shall still continue to furnish us with what 
we have occasion for. You may well think 
that my false and wicked uncle would not 
have taken so much pains, and undertaken so 
long and tedious a journey, if it had not been 
to get this wonderful lamp into his possession, 
which he preferred before all the gold and sil- 
ver which he knew was in the halls, and which 
these eyes of mine beheld. He knew too 
well the value and worth of this lamp, to ask 
for a greater treasure ; and since chance hath 
discovered the virtue of it to us, Ict us make 
@ profitable use of it, without making any 
great stir, and drawing the envy and jealousy 
of our neighbours upon us. However, since 
the genies frighten you so much, I will take it 
out of your sight, and put it where I may find 
it when J want it. As for the ring, I cannot 
resolve to part with that neither ; for without 
that, you had never secn me again; and 
though | am alive now, perhaps, if it was gonc, 
I might not be so some moments hence; 
therefore I hope you will give me leave to 
keep that, and to wear it always on my fin- 
ger. Who knows what dangers you and I 
may be exposed to, which neither of us fore- 
sees, and which it may deliver us from. As 
Aladdin’s arguments were just, and had a 
great deal of weight in them, his mother had 
nothing to say against them; but only repli- 
ed, That he might do what he pleased, but for 
her part, she would have nothing to do with 
genies, but would wash her hands of them. 

By the next night they had eaten all the 
provisions the genie had brought ; and the 
next day Aladdin, who could not bear the 
thoughts of hunger, took one of the plates 
undcr his coat, and went out early to scll it, 
and addressing himself to a Jew, whom he 
met in the streets, and pulling out the plate, 
asked him if he would buy ite The cunning 
Jew examined the plate, and no sooner found 
that it was good silver, but he asked Aladdin, 
How much he asked for it? Aladdin, who 
knew not the worth of it, and never had been 
used to traffic, told him he would trust to his 
honour and generosity. The Jew was some- 
what confounded at this plain dealing, and 
was doubtful whether Aladdin understood the 
full value of what he offered him to sell; 
however, he took a picce of gold out of his 
purse, and gave it him, though it was but the 
sixtieth part of the worth of the plate. Alad- 
din took the money very eagerly ; and as soon 
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at he got it ia his retired with so nruch 
haste, that the Jew, not content with the ex- 
orbitancy of his profit, was vexed with him- 
self in not penetrating into Aladdin’s igno- 
rance, and was for running after him, to en- 
deavour to get some change out of the money, 
but that Aladdin had got so far, that it was 
hardly possible for him to overtake him. 

Before Aladdin went home to his mother, 
he called at a baker’s, bought a loaf, changed 
his money, and went home and gave his mo- 
ther the rest, who went and bought other ne~ 
cessary provisions, which lasted them some 
time. After this manner they lived, till Alad- 
din had sold the twelve plates, one at a time, 
to the Jew, for the same money; who, after 
the first timc, durst not offer him less, for fear 
of losing so good chap. When he had sold 
the last plate, he had recourse to the bason, 
which weighed ten times as much as a plate, 
and would have carried it to his old purchas- 
er, but that it was too large and cumbersome ; 
therefore he was obliged to bring him home 
with him to his mother’s, where, after the Jew 
lad looked upon it, he laid him down ten 
pieces of gold, with which Aladdin was very 
well satisfied. 

They lived on these ten pieces in a frugal 
manner a pretty while; and Aladdin, who had 
been used to an idle life, left off playing with 
young lads of his own age, after his adventure 
with the African magician. He spent his 
time in walking about, and discoursing with 
people with whom he had got acquainted. 
Sometimes he would stop at the most topping 
merchants shops, where people of the best 
distinction met for the benefit of conversation, 
and listen, for improvement’s sake, to their 
discourse, by which means he gained a little 
knowledge of the world. 

When all the money was spent, Aladdin 
had recourse again to the lamp. He took it 
in his hand, foaked for the same place where 
his mother had rubbed it with the sand, and 
rubbed it also, and the genie immediately a 
peared, and said, What wouldst thou have ! I 
ain ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the 
slave of all those who have that lamp in their 
hands; I and the other slaves of the lamp. 
I am hungry, said Aladdin; bring me some- 
thing to eat. The genie disappeared, and 
presently returned with a bason and the same 
number of covered plates, &c. and set them 
down on a table, and vanished again. 

Aladdin’s mother, knowing what her son 
was going to do, went out at that time about 
some business; and when she returned, which 
was not long aftcr, and found the table so 
furnished a second time, was almost as much 
surprised as before at the prodigious effect of 
the lamp. However, she sat down with her 
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son, and when they had ate as much as they 
had a mind to; ste et enone by to last chem 
two or three days. 

As soon as Aladdin found that their provi- 
sions were spent, he took one of these plates, 
and went to look for his Jew chapman again ; 
but passing by a goldemith’s shop, who had 
the character of a very fair and est man, 
the goldsmith pecs him, called to him, 
and said, My lad, I have often observed you 
go by, loaded as you are at present, and talk 
with such a Jew, and then come back again 
empty handed. I imagine that you carry 
something that you sell to him; but perhaps 
you do not know what a rogue he is, and that 
he is the greatest cheat among all the Jews, 
and so well known, that nobody will have any 
thing to do with him. What I tell you is for 
your own good. If you have any thing to dis- 
pose of that lies in my way, I will give you 
the full worth of it; and if it be what Ido not 
deal in, I will direct you to other merchants, 
who will not cheat you. 

The hopes of getting more money for his 
plate, induced Aladdin to pull it presently 
from under his coat, and shew it to the gold- 
smith. The old man, who at first sight saw 
that it was made of the finest silver, asked 
him if he sold any such as that was to the 
Jew? and Aladdin told him plainly that he had 
sold him twelve such, for a piece of gold each. 
Ah, villain! cried the goldsmith; but added 
he, what is past cannot be recalled. But by 
shewing you the value of this plate, which is 
of the finest silver we usc in our shops, I will 
let you see how much the Jew has cheated 


you. 

The goldsmith took a pair of scales, weigh- 
ed the plate; and after he had told Aladdin 
how much an ounce of his silver was worth, 
he demonstrated to him, that his plate was 
worth sixty pieces of gold, which he paid him 
down that minute. If you dispute my hones- 
ty, said he, you may go to any other of our 
trade, and if he gives you any more, I will be 
bound to forfeit twice as much: For what we 
gain by, is the fashion of the plate, and that 
is out of the way of the fairest dealing Jew 
of them all. 

Aladdin thanked him for his good advice, 
and the favour he had done him; and never 
after went to any other person, but sold him 
all his plates, and the bason, and had as much 
for them as the weight came to. 

Though Aladdin and his mother had an in- 
exhaustible treasure in their lamp, and might 
have had whatever they had a mind to, yet 
they lived with the same frugality as before, 
only that Aladdin went more neat; but for 
his mother, she wore no clothes but what shé 
earned by her spinning cotton. After their 
manner of living, we may easily suppose, that 
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the full value of the plates and bason was su 
fent to maintain them some years. 
During this time, Aladdin, to accomplish 
himself and understand the world, very much 


i ap ia pe ee shops, where they sold 


cloth of gold silver, and fine stuffs, silks 
and linens, and oftentimes entered into con- 
versation with the best of people ; and among 
other shops, he visited those of the top jew- 
ellers, and had got a pretty good acquaint- 
ance among them, and by that means came 
to know, that the fine fruit which he had 
gathered when he took the lamp, were not 
coloured glass, but jewels of an extraordin 
value ; for as he had seen all sorts of jewels 
bought and sold in their shops, but none that 
were so beautiful, or nigh so large as his, he 
found, that instead of coloured aa he pos- 
sessed an inestimable treasure; but was so 
prudent as not to say any thing of it, not so 
much as to his mother. 

One day, as Aladdin was walking about the 
town, he heard an order of the sultan publish- 
ed, for all people to shut up their shops and 
houses, and keep within doors, while the 
princess Badroulbadour, (which is to say, the 
full moon of full moons,) the sultan’s daugh- 
ter, went to the baths and back again. 

This public order inspired Aladdin with a 
grcat curiosity to see the princess’s face, which 
he could not do without getting into the house 
of some acquaintance which stood in the way 
thither, and look through a window: But 
when he considered that the princess, when 
she went to the baths, had a veil on, he found 
his project would not take; but to satisfy his 
curiosity, he presently thought of one which 
would; which was to get behind the door of 
the baths, and then he could not fail of see- 
ing her face. 

Aladdin had not waited Iong before the 
princess came, and he could see her plain 
without being seen. She was attended witht 
a great crowd of ladies, slaves, and eunuchs, 
who walked on each side, and behind her. 
When she came within three or four yards of 
the door of the baths, she pulled off her veil, 
and gave Aladdin an opportunity of a full look 


at her. 

Till then, Aladdin, who had never seen any 
woman’s face but his mother’s, who was old, 
and never could boast of any such features, 
thought that all women were like her, and 
could hear people talk of the most surprising 
beauties without being the least moved ; for 
whatever words are made use of to heighten 
the merit of a beauty, they can never make 
the same impression as the lady herself. 

But as soon as Aladdin had seen the prin- 
cess Badroulbadour, his sentiments were very 
much changed, and his heart could not withe 
stand all those inclinations so charming an 
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object inspires. The princess was the most 
corey piety = vomen in the world: 

eyes were large, lively, and kling ; her 
looks sweet and modest ; hee hose was of a 
just prop 
& vermilion red and agreeable symmetry ; ina 
word, all the features of her face were regular 
and beautiful; therefore nobody should be 
surprised, if Aladdin, who had never seen and 
was a stranger to so many charms, was daz- 
zled, and his senses quite ravished. With all 
these perfections, the princess had so delicate 
@ shape, so majestic an air, that the sight of 
her was sufficient to inspire respect. 

After the princess had passed by Aladdin, 
and got into the baths, hc remained some time 
astonished and confounded, and in a kind of 
extacy, in reflecting and imprinting the idea 
of so charming an object deeply in his mind : 
But at last considering that the princess was 
gone past him, and that when she returned 
from the bath her back would be towards 
him, and she veiled, he resolved to quit his 
a and go home. But when he came there, 

e could not conceal his uneasiness so well, 
but that his mother perceived it, and was very 
much surprised to see him so much more 
thoughtful and melancholy than usual, and 
asked him what had happened to him to make 
him so? Aladdin returned no answer, but sat 
carelessly down on the sofa, and remained in 
the same condition, full of the image of the 
charming Badroulbadour. His mother, who 
was dressing supper, pressed him no more; 
but when it was ready, set it on the table be- 
fore him; but perceiving that he gave no at- 
tention to it, bade him eat, which she. had 
much ado to persuade him to; and when he 
did, it was with great indifference, and all the 
time cast down his eyes, and observed so 
great a silence, that she could not possibly get 
the least word out of him, to know the reason 
of so extraordinary an alteration. 

After supper, she asked him again why he 
was so nelancholy ; but could have no other 
satisfaction, but that he would go to bed. 
Now, without examining how Aladdin passed 
the night, I shall only tell you, that as he sat 
next day over against his mother as she was 
apinning cotton, he spoke to her in these 
words: I perceive that my silence yesterday 
has very much troubled you; 1 was not, nor 
am not such as I fancy you believed; but I 
can tell you, that what I did then, and now 
endure, is worse than any disease. I cannot 
tell well what ails me, but yet do not doubt 
but what I am going to tell you will inform 
vou. 

It was published yesterday in another quar- 
ter of the town, and therefore you know no- 
thing of it, thatthe princess Badroulbadour, 
the sultan’s daughter, was to go to the baths 


rtion; her mouth small ; her lips of 
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after dinner; and, to pay all the respect that 
was due to that princess, all the shops were 
ordered to be shut up in her way thither, and 
every body to keep within doors, to give her 
and her attendants more liberty in the streets. 
As I was walking about, I heard this order of 
the sultan published; amd as I was not then 

far off the baths, I had a great curiosity to see 

the princess’s face; and a thought coming 

into my head, that the princess, when she 

should come nigh the door of the baths, would 

pull her veil off, I resolved to get behind that 

door ; and as I imagined so it Fa ened. The 

princess threw off her veil, and I had the hap- 

piness of seeing her lovely face with the 

greatest satisfaction imaginable. This, moe 

ther, was the cause of my melancholy and 

silence yesterday: I love the princess with so 

much violence, that I cannot express it; and 

as my lively passion increases every moment, 

I cannot live without the possession of the 

amiable princess Badroulbadour, and am re- 

solved to ask her in marriage of the sultan her 

father. 

Aladdin’s mother gave a great deal of at- 
tention to what her son told her; but when 
he talked of asking the princess Badroulba- 
dour in marriage of the sultan, she could not 
help bursting out into 2 loud laughter. Alad- 
din would have gone on with his discourse, 
but she interrupted him. Alas, child, said she, 
what are you thinking of? for you talk as if 
you were mad. 

I can assure you, mother, replied Aladdin, 
that J am not mad, but in my right senses: I 
foresaw that you would reproach ime thus 
foolishly and extravagantly ; but I must tell 
you once more, that I am resolved to demand 
the princess Badroulbadour of the sultan in 
marriage, and your remonstrances shall not 
prevent me. 

Indeed, son, replied the mother seriously, 
I cannot help telling you, that you have quite 
forgot yourself; and if you would put this re- 
solution of yours in execution, | do not see 
who you can get to propose it for you. You 
yourself, replied he immediately. I go tothe 
sultan! answered the mother, amazed and 
surprised; upon my word, I shall take care 
how I engage in such an affair. Why, who 
are you, son, continued she, that can have the 
impudence to think of your sultan’s daughter? 
Have you forgot that your father was but a 
puor taylor, and that I am but of a mean ex- 
traction; ang do not you know, that sultans 
never marry their daughters but to princes or 
sultans like themselves ? 

Mother, answered Aladdin, I have alread 
told you, that I foresaw all that you have sai 
@r can say; and tell you again, that none of 
your discourse nor remonstrances shall make 
me change my mind, J have told you, that 
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yeu must ask the princess Badroulbadour in 
marriage for me: It is a favour I desire of 
you with all the respect l owe you; and I beg 
of you do not refuse me, unless you would ra- 
ther see me in my grave, than by so doing give 
me new life. 

The good old woman was very much em- 
barrassed when she found Aladdin so obsti- 
nate as to persist so strongly in so foolish an 
undertaking. My dear child, said she again, 
it is true J am your mother, who brought you 
into the world; and there is nothing in the 
world that is reasonable, but I would do for 
you. If I was to go and treat about your 
marriage with some neighbour’s daughter, 
whose circumstances were equal with yours, I 
would do it with all my heart; and then they 
would expect you should be of some trade, or 
have some little estate or fortune. When such 
poor fulks as we are have a mind to marry, 
the first thing they ought to think of is to 
know how to live. But, without reflecting 
on the meanness of your birth, and the little 
mcrit you have to recommend you, you aim 
at the highest pitch of fortune ; and vour pre- 
tensionsare no Jess than to demand the daugh- 
ter of your sovereign in marriage, who, with 
one single word, can crush you mm pieces. For 
your own part, I leave you to reflect on what 
you should do, and come now to considcr 
on what you desire of me. How could so 
extraordinary a thought come into your head ; 
for me to go and makc a proposal to the sul- 
tan to give his daughter in marriage to you ! 
Suppose I had, not to say the boldness, but 
the impudence, to make so extravagant a de- 
mand, to whom should IJ address myself to be 
introduced to his majesty ? Do you think the 
first person I should speak to would not take 
me for a mad woman, and chastise me as I 
should deserve ? Suppose there is no difficult 
in presenting myself to an audience of the ed 
tan, as I know there is none to those who go 
to ask justice, which he distributes equally 
among his subjects; or those who ask some 
favour for some signal servicc; how can I 
open my lips to offer such a proposal before 
kis majesty and his whole court ? What have 
you done to be worthy of such a favour ? 
What have you done either for your prince 
or country: How have you distinguished 
yourself? And if you have done nothing to 
merit so abe a favour, with what assurance 
shall I ask it ? Bes des, here is another reason 
which you do not think of, which is, nobody 
ever goes to ask a favour of the sultan with- 
out a present ; for by a present they have this 
advantage, that if, for some particular rea- 
sons, the favour is denied, they are sure to be 
heard. But what presents have you to make? 
And if you had one that was worthy of the 
lgast attention of so great a monarch, what 
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proportion could it bear to the favour you 
would ask? Therefore, son, reflect well on 
what you are about, and consider that you as- 
pire to a thing which it is impossible for you 
to obtain. 

Aladdin heard all that his mother could 
say to endeavour to dissuade him from his de- 
sign very quietly; and after he had weighed 
that remonstrance in all points, he made an- 
swer: I own, mother, it is a great piece of 
rashness in me to dare to carry my preten- 
sions so fur; and a great piece of inconsidera- 
tion, to ask you, with so much heat and pre- 
cipitancy, to go and make that proposal of 
marriage to the sultan, without first taking 
proper measures to procure a favourable re- 
ception, and therefore beg your pardon. But 
be not surprised, that, through the violence of 
my passion, J did not at first sight see every 
thing that was necessary to be done to pro-~ 
cure me that happiness I seek after. I love 
the princess Badroulbadour above all things 
that you can imagine; or rather I adore her, 
and shall always persevere in my design of 
marrying her; which is a thing I have deter- 
mined and resolved on. I am obliged to you 
for the hint you have given me, and look upon 
it as the first step 1 ought to take to procure 
me the happy success I promise myself. 

You say it is not customary to go to the 
sultan without a present, and that I have no- 
thing worthy of his acceptance. As to what 
you say about the present, I agree with you, 
and own that I never thought of it: Butas to 
what you say, that I have nothing fit to pre« 
sent him with, do not you think, mother, that 
what I brought home with me that day on 
which I was delivered from an inevitable 
death, may be an agreeable present ? I mean 
those things you and I took for coloured 
glasses ; but now [ am undeccived, and can 
tell you that they are jewcls of an .nestimable 
value, and fit for the greatest of monarchs. I 
know the worth of them by frequenting the 
jewellers’ shops; and you may take my word 
on it, all the jewels that I saw in the most top- 
ping jewellers’ shops, were not to be compared 
to those we have, neither for size nor beauty, 
and yet they were valued at an excessive 
price. In short, neither you nor I know the 
value of ours; but be it as it will, by the little 
experience I have, I am persuaded that they 
will be received very favourably by the sultan. 
You have a large porcelain dish fit to hold 
them ; go and fetch it, and let us see how they 
will look when we have ranged them accord- 
ing to their different colours. 

Aladdin’s mother fetched the china dish, 
and she took the jewels out of the two purses 
in which he had kept them all along, and 

laced them according to his fancy in the dish. 
But the brightness and lustre they had in the 
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day-time, and the variety of colours, so daz- 
zied the eyes, both of mother and son, that 
they were in the most agreeable surprise ima- 
inable; for though Aladdin had seen them 
ng on the trees when he fetched the lamp, 
yet as he was then but a boy, he did not much 
take notice of them. 

After they had admired this present some 
time, Aladdin said to his mother, Now you 
cannot excuse yourself trom going to the sul- 
tan, under the pretext of not having a present 
to make him, since here is one which will 
gain you a favourable reception. 

Though Aladdin’s mother, notwithstanding 
the beauty and lustre of the present, did not 
belicve it so valuable as her son esteemed it, 
she thought it might nevertheless be agreeable 
to the sultan, and found that she could not 
have any thing to say against it, but was very 
uneasy at Aladdin’s demand in favour of his 
present. Child, said she, I cannot conceive 
that your present will have its desired effect, 
and that the sultan will look upon you with a 
favourable eye; and I am sure, that if I at- 
tempt to acquit myself of this message of 
yours, I shall have no power to open my 
mouth; and therefore I shall not only lose 
my labour, and the present, which you say is 
so extraordinary, but shall return home again 
in confusion, to tell you that your hopes are 
frustrated. Now I have told you the conse- 
quence, and you ought to believe me: But, 
added she, I will strive to please you, and en- 
deavour to ask the sultan as you will have 
me; but certainly he will either laugh at me, 
and send me back like a fool, or be in so great 
a rage, as to make us both the victims of his 
fury. 

She used a great many more arguments to 
endeavour to make him change his mind ; but 
the charms of the princess Badroulbadour 
had made too great an impression on his 
heart, to dissuade him off his design. Alad- 
din persisted in his resolution; and she, as 
much out of tenderness, as for fear he should 
be guilty of a greater piece of extravagance, 
condescended to his request. 

As it was too late to go that day to the sul- 
tan’s palace, it was put off until the next. 
The mother and the son talked of indifferent 
matters the remaining part of the day ; and 
Aladdin took a great deal of pains to encou- 

his mother in the task she had under- 
‘slen to go to the sultan, who, notwithstand- 
ing al] his arguments, could not persuade her- 
self she could ever succeed ; and indeed there 
was room enough for her doubts. Child, said 
she to Aladdin, if the sultan should receive 
me as favourably as I could wish, for your 
sake, and would hear m Pi eeepton great 
calmness, and after this ki on should 
bethink himself, anc ask me where lies your 
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riches, and your estate, (for that is what he 
will sooner inquire after than your person,) if, 
I say, he should ask me the question, what 
answer would you have me return him ? 

Do not let us be uneasy, mother, replied 
Aladdin, at a thing which may never happen: 
first let us see how the sultan receives, and 
what answer he gives you. If it should so 
fall out that he will be informed of what you 
say, I have thought of an answer, and am 
confident that the lamp which hath subsisted 
us so long will not fail me at the last pinch. 

Aladdin’s mother could not say any thing 
against what her son then proposed; but re- 
flected that the lamp might be capable of do- 
ing greater wonders than just providing vic- 
tuals for them. This consideration gave her 
some satisfaction, and at the same time re- 
moved all the difficulties which might induce 
her not to undertake what she had promised 
her son ; when Aladdin, who penetrated in- 
to his mother’s thoughts, said to her, but, 
above all things, Sratheb: be sure you keep 
this business secret, for thereon depends the 
success we ought to ex ; and after this 
caution, Aladdin and his mother parted to go 
to bed. But violent love, and the great pros- 
pect of so immense a fortune, had s0 much 
possessed the son’s thoughts, that he could 
not rest so well as he could have wished. 
He rose at day-break, and went presently and 
wakened his mother, who made all the haste 
she could to get herself dressed to go to the 
sultan’s palace, and to get in before the grand 
visier and bashaws, and other t officers of 
state, were sat in the divan, where the sultan 
always assisted in person. 

When she was ready, she took the china 
dish, in which they had put the jewels the 
day before, tied up in a fine napkin at four 
corners, and set forwards for the sultan’s pa- 
lace, to the great joy and satisfaction of Alad- 
din. When she came to the gates, the grand 
visier, and the other visiers, and most distin- 
guished lords of the court, were just gone in ; 
and notwithstanding the crowd of people who 
had business at the divan was extraordinary 
great, she got into the divan, which was a 
large spacious hall, the entry into which was 
very magnificent. She placed herself just before 
the sultan, grand visier, and the great lords, 
who sat in that council, on their right and 
left hands. Several causes were called accor- 
ding to their order, and pleaded and adjud- 
ged, unti] the time the divan generally broke 
up; when the sultan rising, took his leave, 
and returned to his apartment, attended b 
the grand visier. The other visiers and mi-. 
nisters of state returned, as also did all those 
whose business called them thither; some 
pleased pila ine their causes, others dis- 
satisfied at the sentence pronounced against 
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them, and some in expectation of theirs be- 
sng tried the next sitting. . 
ing tried. om ae veers the sultan rise 
‘retire, and e€ peo e go away, judged 
a be ould not come again that day, and 
so resolved to go home. hen Aladdin saw 
her return with the present designed for the 
sultan, he knew not at first what to think of 
the of this affair; and in the fear he 
wag in, lest she should bring him some.ill news, 
be had vot courage enongh to ask her any, 
till the mother, who had never set foot into 
the sultan’s palace before, and knew not what 
wag every day ised there, freed him from 
his embarrassment, and said to him, with a 
great deal of simplicity, Son, I have seen the 
guitan, and am very well uaded he has 
seen me too; for I placed myself just before 
him, and nothing could hinder him from see- 
ing me; but be was so much taken up with 
all those who talked on all sides of him, that 
J pitied him, and wondered at his patience to 
hear them. At last I believe he was heartily 
tired; for he rose up suddenly, and would not 
hear a great many who were ready prepared 
to to him, but went away; at which I 
was very well pleased, for indeed I began to 
lose all patience, and was extremely tired with 
staying 80 long. But, notwithstanding, I will 
go again to-morrow 3 perhaps the sultan may 
not be so busy. 
Though Aladdin’s passion was very violent, 
he was forced to be satisfied with this excuse, 
pnd to fortify himself with patience. How- 
ever, he had the satisfaction to find that his 
mother had done her endeavour to get acccss 
to the sultan; and hoped that the example of 
those she saw speak to him, would embolden 
her to acquit herself the better of her com- 
mission when there was a favourable oppor- 
tunity. , 
The next morning she went to the sultan’s 
alace with the present, as early as the day 
fore; but when she came there, she found 
the gates of the divan shut, and understood 
that the council sat but every other day, 
therefore she must come again the next. 
This news she carried her son, whose only 
relief was to guard himself with patience. She 
went aix times afterwards on the days appoint- 
ed, placed herself always directly before the 
sultan, but signe lite SUCCESS 85 as oa 
time, and mi ve per come a thousa 
times to as Ketle cei the sultan him- 
self had not taken a particular notice of her ; 
for it is probable that there were none there 
but who came with petitions to the sultan, 
each pleaded their cause in his turn, and 
Aladdin’s mother was none of that class. 
That day, the council was broke up, when 
the sultan was in his own ent, he said 
to his grand visier, J have for som time ob- 
VOL. I. 
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served a certain woman, who comes constant- 
ly every day that I go into council, and has 
something wrapped up in a napkin: she al- 
ways stays from the beginning to the breaking 
up of the council, and ever strives to place 
herself just before me. Do you know what 
she wants ? 

Sir, replied the grand visier, who knew no 
more than the sultan what she wanted, but 
had not a mind to seem short, your majesty 
knows that women often form complaints on 
trifles; perhaps this woman may come to 
complain to your majesty, that somebody had 
sold her some bad barley, or some such matter. 
The sultan was not satisfied with this answer, 
but replied, If this woman comes again next 
council-day, do not fail to call her, thet I may 
hear what she has to say. The grand visier 
made an answer by kissing his hand, and lift- 
ing it up above his head, signifying his willing- 
ness to lose it if he failed. 

By this time Aladdin’s mother was so much 
used to go to the council, and stand before 
the sultan, that she did not think it any trou- 
ble in the least, if she could but satisfy her 
son that she neglected nothing that lay in her 
power to please him. So the next council- 
day she went to the divan, and placed herself 
before the sultan as usual; and before the 
grand visier had made his report of affairs, 
the sultan perceived her, and compassionating 
her for having waited so long, he said to the 
visier, Before you enter upon any business, re- 
member the woman I spoke to you about ; bid 
her come nigher, and let us hear and dispatch 
her first. The grand visier immediately call- 
ed the chief of the huissirs, who stood ready 
to obey his commands; and pointing to her, 
bid him go to that woman, and tell her to 
come before the sultan. 

The chief of the huissirs went to Aladdin’s. 
mother, and, by a sign he gave her, she follow- 
ed him to the foot of the sultan’s throne, 
where he left her, and retired to his place by 
the grand visier. Aladdin’s mother, by the 
example of a great many others whom she 
saw salute the sultan, bowed her head down 
to the tapestry which covered the steps of 
the throne, and remained in that posture till 
the sultan bid her rise ; which he had no soon- 
er done, than the sultan said to her, Gaod 
woman, J have observed you to stand a long 
time, from the beginning to the rising of the 
divan: What is your business ? 

At these words, Aladdin’s mother prostra- 
ted herself a secand time ; and when me Bo 
up again, said, Monarch of monarchs, before 
I tell your maj the extraordinary and al- 
most incredible affair which brings me before 

our high throne, I beg of you to pardon the 

oldnes. or rather to say impudence, of the 

demand I am going to make; which is so un- 
Zz 
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nia; Gikt 7 tremble, ‘and am ashanted to 

it to iy ‘silten. To give her the 

‘freediotd to dechure what she had to szy, 

the wiitan ordered to go out of 

visier, and then told 
without restraint. 

Aladdin’s mother, not content with this 
favour of the sultan, to save her the trouble 
and confusion to speak before so many, was, 
notwithstanding, for securing herself against 
his anger, which, from the proposal she was 
going to make, she was not a little apprehen- 
sive of: therefore, assuming the disccaree, 
she said, I beg of your majesty, that if you 
should think my demand the least injurious 
or offensive, to assure me first of your par- 
don and forgiveness. Well, replied the sul- 
tan, I will forgive you, be it what it will, and 
no hurt shall come to you: speak boldly. 

When Aladdin’s mother had taken all these 
precautions, for fear of the sultan’s anger, she 
told him faithfully how Aladdin had seen the 
princess Badroulbadour, the violent love that 
fatal sight had inspired him with, the decla- 
ration he made to her of it when he came 
home, and w hat representations she had made 
to dissuade him from a passion no less inju- 
rious, said she, to your majesty as sultan, than 
the princess your daughter. But, continucd 
she, my son, instead of tahing my advice, and 
confessing his boldness, was so obstinate as 
to persevere in it, and to threaten me with 
some action of despair, if I refused to come 
und ask the princess in marriage of your ma- 
jesty; which, after an extreme violence on 
myself, I was forced to be so complaisant to 
him; for which I beg of your majesty once 
more to pardon, not only me, but forgive 
Aladdin my son, for entertaining such a rash 
thought, as to aspire to so high an alliance. 

The sultan hearkened to this discourse 
with a great deal of mildness, without shew- 
ing the least anger or passion: but before he 
gave her an answer, he asked her what she 

ad tied up there in that napkin, which she 
had set down before she prostrated herself 
before him ; upon which she unloosed it, and 
presented the china dish. 

The sultan’s amazement and surprise were 
inexpressible, when he saw so many, so con- 
siderably large, beautiful, and valuable jewels, 
in one dish. He was struck with so great ad- 
miration, that he was for some time motion- 
less. At last, when he had recovered him- 
self, he received the present from Aladdin’s 
mother’s hand, and cryingeut, in a transport 
of joy, How rich and beautiful is this! After 
he had admired and handled some of the 
jewels, he turned about to his grand visier, 
and shewing him the dish, said, Look here, 
and confess that your eyes never beheld any 
thing so rich and beautiful before. The visier 
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was charmed. Well, cottinied the sultan, 
what sayest thou to such 8 présent ? Is it not 
worthy of fhe princess my daughter? and 
ought { not to bestow her on one who values 
her at so great a price? 

These words pat the grand visier into a 
strange agitation. Some time before, the sul- 
tan had signified to him his intention of be- 
stowing the princess his daughter on a son of 
his ; therefore he was afraid, and not with- 
out ground, that the sultan, dazzled by so 
rich and extraordinary a present, might change 
his mind. Thereupon, going up to him, and 
whispering him in the ear, said to him, Sir, I 
cannot disown but the present is worthy of 
the princess; but I beg of your majesty to 
grant me three months before you come to a 
resolution. JI hope, before that time, my son, 
on whom you have had the bounty to look 
favourably, will be able to make a nobler pre- 
sent than Aladdin, who is an entire stranger 
to your majesty. 

he sultan, though he was very well per- 
suaded that it was not possible for the visier 
to provide so considerable a present for his 
son to make to the princess, yet he hearkened 
to him, and granted him that favour. So turn- 
ing about to Aladdin’s mother, he said to her, 
Good woman, go home, and tell your son 
that I agree to the proposal you have made 
me; but I cannot marry the princess my 
daughter, till some furniture I design for her 
be got ready, which cannot be finished these 
three months; but at the expiration of that 
time, come again. 

Aladdin’s mother returned home much 
more overjoyed than she could have ever 
imagined ; for she looked upon her access to 
the sultan as a thing impossible and imprac- 
ticable ; and besides, the meeting with so fa- 
vourable an answer, instead of the refusal and 
confusion she expected, ravished her senses. 
From two things, Aladdin, when he saw his 
mother return, judged that she brought him 
good news: the one was, that she returned 
sooner than ordinary ; and the next was, the 
gayness of her countenance. Well, mother, 
said he to her, may I entertain any hopes, or 
must I die with despair? When she had pull- 
ed off her veil, and had set herself down on 
the sofa by him, she said to him, Not to kee 
you long in suspense, son, I will begin to tell 
you, that instead of thinking of dying, you 
ought to be very well entinfied. Then pursu- 
ing her discourse, she told him how that she 
had an audience before every body else, which 
made her come home s0 soon; the precau- 
tions she had taken lest she should have dis- 
pleased the sultan, by making the proposal of 
marriage between him and the princess Ba- 
droulbadour ; and the favourable answer she 
had fiom the sultan’s own mouth 3 and that, 
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as far as she could judge, the present wrought 
that afilagacrl oe aie when I least ex- 
pected it, sai was going to ge 
me an answer, the grand visier whispered i 
in the ear, and I am afraid might be some ob- 
stacle to his good intentions. 

Aladdin thought himself the most happy of 
al] men at the impr of this news, and thank- 
ed his mother for all the pains she had taken 
in the pursuit of this affair, the good success 
of which was of so great importance to his 
quiet. Though, through his impatience to 
enjoy the object of his passion, three months 
seemed an age; yet he disposed himself to 
wait until then with patience, relying on the 
sultan’s word, which he looked upon to be 
irrevocable. But all that time, he not onl 
reckoned the hours, days, and weeks, but al- 
most every moment. When two of the three 
months were past, his mother one evening 
going to light the lamp, and finding no oil in 
the house, went to buy some; and when she 
came into the great streets, found them all 
illuminated, the shops shut up, and garnished 
with boughs, every body striving to shew their 
zeal by their rejoicings. The streets were 
crowded with officers in their habits of cere- 
mony, mounted on horses richly caparisoned, 
each attended by a great many footmen. A- 
laddin’s mother usked the oil-merchant what 
was the meaning of all those doings? -\las! 
good woman, said he, from whence came you, 
that you do not know that the grand visier’s 
son is to marry the princess Badroulbadour, 
the sultan’s daughter, to-night ? She will pre- 
sently return from the baths; and these of- 
ficers you see there, are to assist at the caval- 
. cade to the palace, where the ceremony is to 
be solemnized. 

This was news enough for Aladdin’s mo- 
ther. She ran home in great haste, and when 
she came to her son, who little suspected any 
such thing happening, was quite out of breath. 
Child, cried she, you are quite undone! You 
depended upon the sultan’s fine promises, but 
there is nothing in them. At these words 
Aladdin was terribly alarmed: Mother, re- 
sa he, how do you know the sultan has 

een guilty of a breach of promise? This 
night, answered the mother, the grand visier’s 
son is to marry the: princess Badroulbadour ; 
and then she related all the circumstances, 
insomuch that he had no reason to dispute the 
truth of what she said. 

At this account Aladdin was quite thunder- 
struck, till a secret motive of jealousy soon 
roused his spirits, and he bethought himself 
of the lamp which had till then been so useful 
to him ; and without venting his rage in words 
against the sultan, visier, or his son, he only 
said, Perhaps, mother, the visier’s son may 
not be so happy to-night as he promises him- 
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brag while I go into my chamber a moment, 

go'and get supper ready. She accord- 
inaly ant about it, and she guemed that her 
son was going to make use of the lamp, to 
prevent, if possible, the consummation of the 


marriage. . 

When Aladdin had got into his chamber, he 
took the lamp, and rubbed it in the same 
place as before, and immediately the genie 
appeared, and said tohim, What wouldst thou 
have? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, 
and the slave of all those who have that lanp 
in their hands; I, and the other slaves of the 
lamp. Hear me, said Aladdin; thou hast 
hitherto brought me whatever I wanted as to 
provisions ; but now I have business of the 
eee importance for thee to execute. I 

ave demanded the princess Badroulbadour 
in marriage of the sultan her father; he pro- 
mised her to me, but only asked three months 
time; and instead of keeping that promise, has 
this night, before the expiration of that time, 
married her to the grand visier’s son. What 
I ask of thee is, That as soon as the new 
bride and bridegroom are in bed, that you 
bring them both hither in their bed. Master, 
replied the genie, I will obey you. Have you 
any other commands? None at present, an- 
swered Aladdin; and then the genie disap- 
peared. 

Aladdin went down stairs, and supped with 
his mother, with the same tranquillity of 
mind as usual; and after supper talked of 
the princess’s marriage, as of an affuir wherein 
he had not the Icast concern; and afterwards 
returned to his own chamber again, and left 
his mother to fo to bed; but, for his own 
part, sat up till the genic had executed his 
orders, 

In the mean time, every thing was prepared 
with the greatest magnificence, in che sultan’s 
palace, to celebrate the princess’s nuptials ; 
and the evening was spent with all the usual 
ceremonies, and great rejoicings till midnight, 
when the grand visier’s son, by a signal given 
him by the chief of the princess’s eunuchs, 
slipped away from the company, and was in- 
troduced by that officer into the princess’s 
apartment, where the nuptial bed was prepa- 
red. He went to bed first, and in a little time 
after, the sultaness, accompanied by her own 
women, and those of the princess, brought 
the bride, who, according to the custom of 
new-married ladies, made great resistance. 
The sultaness herself helped to undress her, 

ut her into bed by force; and after having 
Kissed her, and bid her good night, retired 
with all the women, and shut the door herself. 

No sooner was the door shut, but the ge- 
nie, as the faithful slave of the Jamp, and 
punctual in obeying the command of them 
who possessed it, without giving the bride- 
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the least time Me ia ae to 
Brest amazement em too 

the bed, and transported it into Aladdin's 

chamber, where he set it down. 

Aladdin, who waited impatiently for this 
moment, could not bear to see the visier’s son 
long in bed with the princess. Take this new 
bridegroom, said he to the genie, and put him 
in an house of office, and come again to-mor- 
row morning after day-break. The genie 
presently took the visier’s son out of bed, 
and carried him in his shirt whither Aladdin 
bid him; and after he had breathed n 
him, which prevented his stirring, he left him 


ere. 
Though Aladdin had a t love for the 
princess Badroulbadour, he did not talk 
much to her when they were alone; but only 
said, with a passionate air, Fear nothing, most 
adorable princess, you are here in safety ; for 
Notwithstanding the violence of my sg al 
which your charms have kindled, it shall ne- 
ver exceed the bounds of the profound respect 
I owe you. If I have been forced to come to 
this extremity, it is not with an intent of af- 
fronting you, but to prevent an unjust rival’s 
sessing you, contrary to the sultan your 

ather’s promise in favour of me. 

The princess, who knew nothing of these 
particular ve very little attention to what 
din could say. The fright and amaze- 
ment of so surprising and pon apes an ad- 
venture, had put her into such a condition, 
that he ould not get one word from her. 
However, he undressed himself, and into 
the visier’s son’s place, and lay with his back 
to the princess, putting a sabre between him- 
self and her, to shew that he deserved to be 
unished if he attempted any thing against her 


onour, 
Aladdin, very well satisfied with having 
thus deprived his rival of the happiness he 
flattered himself with that night, — very 
quietly, though the princess Badroulbadour 
never passed a night so ill in her life; and if 
we consider the condition the genie left the 
grand visier’s son in, we may imagine that the 

new bridegroom spent his much worse. 
Aladdin had no occasion the next morning 
to rub the lamp to call the genie ; he came at 
the hour appointed, ard just when he had 
done dressing himeelf, and said to him, I am 
here, master, what are your commands? Go, 
said Aladdin, fetch the visier’s son out of the 
lace where you left him, and put him into 
is bed again, and carry it from whence thou 
broughtest it, The genie presently returned 
with the visier’s son; Aladdin took up his 
sabre ; the new bridegroom was Jaid by the 
princess; and in an instant the nuptial was 
transported into the same chaniber of the pa- 
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lace from whenee it was brought. Bat we 
gpust observe, that all this time the genie ne- 
ver appeared either to the princess or the 
grand visier’s son. His hideous form would 
ave made them die away with fear. Neither 
did oad (oan any thing of the discourse be- 
tween Aladdin and him, but only perceived 
the motion of the bed, and their transporta- 
tion from one place to another; which, as 
ze muy well imagine, was enough to frighten 
em. 

As soon as the genie had set down the nup- 
tial-bed in its proper place, the sultan, who 
was curious to know how the princess had 
spent the wedding-night, opened the door to 
bid her good morrow. The grand visier’s son, 
who was almest perished with cold, by stand- 
Ing in his shirt all night, and had not had time 
to warm himself in bed, no sooner heard the 
door open, but he got out of bed, and ran into 
the wardrobe where he undressed himself the 
night before. 

The sultan went to the bed-side, kissed the 
princess between the eyes, according to cus- 
tom, wishing her a good morrow, and asked 
her, smiling, How she had passed the night ? 
But looking at her most earnestly, he was ex- 
tremely surprised to see her look so melan- 
choly, and that neither by a blush, or any 
other sign, he could satisfy his curiosity. He 
said several things ; but finding that he could 
not get a word from her, he attributed it to 
her modesty, and so retired. Nevertheless, 
he suspected that there was something cxtra- 
ordinary in this silence, and thereupon went 
immediately to the sultaness’s apartment, and 
told her in what condition he found the prin- 
cess, and how she received him. Sir, said the 
sultaness, your majesty ought not to be su 
prised at this behaviour ; new married people 
always have a restraint upon themselves the 
next day ; she will be quite another thing in 
two or three days time, and then she will re- 
ceive the sultan her father as she ought. But 
I will go and see her, added she; I am very 
much deceived, if she uses me in the same 
manner. 

As soon as the sultaness was dressed, away 
she goes to the princess’s apartment, who 
was still in bed, undraws the curtain, bids her 
good morrow, and kissed her. But how great 
was her surprise, when she returned bor no 
answer ; and looking more attentively at her, 
she perceived her to be very much troubled, 
which made her gud that something had 
happened which she did not think of. How 
comes it, child, said the sultaness, that you 
do not return my caresses? ought you to use 
your mother after this manner? and do you 
think I do not know whatever may have hap- 
pened in the circumstances you are in? But I 
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am apt to believe you do not think so, and 
sentahitg extraordinary tes ; 
tell me freely, and do not make me any longer 


un » 

At last the princess Badroulbadour broke 
silence with a great sigh, and said, 
most mother and madam, forgive 
me if I have failed in the respect I owe you. 
My mind is so full of the extraordinary things 
which have befallen me this night, that I have 
not yet recovered my athazement and nght, 
and scarce know myself, Then she told her, 
how, the instant after she and her spouse 
were in bed, the bed was transported into a 
dark ugly room, where he was taken from 
her, and carried away, where she knew not, 
and she was left alone with a young man, 
who, after he had said something to her, 
which, through her fright, she did not mind, 
laid himself down by her, in her husband’s 
place, but first put his sabre between them ; 
and in the morning her husband was brought 
to her again, and the bed was transported 
back to her own chamber. All this, said she, 
was but just done when the sultan, my father, 
came into my chamber. I was so overwhelm- 
ed with grief, that I had no power to make 
him one word of an answer; therefore I am 
afraid that he is enraged at the manner I re- 
ceived the honour he did me: but I hope he will 
forgive me, when he knows my melancholy 
adventure, and the miserable condition I am 
in at present. 

The sultaness heard all the princess told 
very patiently, but would not believe it. You 
did well, child, said she, not to speak of this 
to your father: have a care, for the future, 
how you mention it to any body; for you 
will certainly be thought mad, if you talk at 
this rate. Madam, replied the princess, I can 
assure you [ am in my right senses: ask my 
husband, and he will tell you the same story. 
Well, I will, said the sultaness; but if he 
should talk in the same manner, I shall tot 
be one whit the better persuaded of the truth. 
Come, rise, and throw off this idle fancy ; it 
will be a fine story indeed, if all the feasts 
and rejoicings in the kingdom should be imter- 
rupted by such a vision, Do not you hear 
the trumpets sounding, and drums beating, 
and concerts of the finest music? cannot 
these inspire you with joy and pleasure, and 
make you t all the whimsies and fancies 
you tell me of? At the same time the sultan- 
ess called the princess’s women, and after she 
had seen her get up, and set at her toilet, she 
ran to the sultan’s apartment, and told him 
that her daughter had got some odd notions 
. her head, but that there was nothing in 

em. 

Then she sent for the visier’s son, to know 
ef him the bottom of what the princess had 
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told her; but he thinking himself highly ho- 
noured to be allied to the sultan, din zd rue 
dent as to disguise the matter from her. Son- 
in-law, said the sultaness, are you as much 
infatuated as your wife? Madam, replied the 
visier’s son, may I be ‘so bold as to ask the 
reason of that question? O! that is enough, 
answered the sultaness ; I see you are wiser 
than she. 

The rejoicings lasted all that day in the pa- 
lace; and the sultaness, who never left the 
princess, forgot nothing to divert her, and 
make her merry, and entertained her with all 
manner of diversions and sights; but she was 
so deeply struck with the ideas of what had 
happened to her that night, that it was easy 
to see her thoughts were entirely taken up 
about it; neither was the grand visier’s son’s 
affliction less, but that his ambition made him 
disguise it, and appear to be a happy bride- 


groom, 

Aladdin, who was well acquainted with 
what passed in the palace, never disputed but 
that the new married couple were to lie to- 
gether again that night, notwithstanding the 
troublesome adventure of the night before ; 
and therefore, he having as great an inclina- 
tion to disturb them, he had recourse to his 
lamp, and when the genie appeared, and of- 
fered his service, said to him, The grand vi- 
sier’s son and the princess Badroulbadour 
are to lie together again to-night ; fo, and, as 
soon as they are in bed, bring the hither, 
as thou didst yesterday. 

The genie obeyed Aladdin as faithfully and 
exactly as the day before: the grand visi- 
er’s son passed the night coldly and disagree- 
ably as before, and the princess had the mor- 
tification again to have Aladdin for her bed- 
fellow, with the sabre between them. The 
genie, according to Aladdin’s orders, came 
the next morning, and brought the bridegroom, 
and laid him by his bride, and then i 
the bed and new married-couple back again 
to the palace. 

The sultan, after the reception the | sito 
Badroulbadour had given him that day, was 
very uneasy to know how she passed the se- 
cond night, and if she would give him the 
same reception, and therefore went into her 
chamber as early as the morning before. The 
grand visier’s son, more ashamed, and morti-+ 
fied with the ill success of this last night, no 
sooner heard him coming, but he jumped out 
of bed, and ran hastily into the wardrobe. 
The sultan went ta the prncen bed-side, 
and after the caresses he given her the 
former morning, bid her good morrow. Well, 
daughter, said he, are you in a better humour 
than you was yesterday morning? Still the 

rincess was silent; and the sultan perceived 
to be more troubled, and in greater cons 
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fusion, than before, and never doubted but 
that something very extraordinary was the 
real cause; but provoked that his daughter 
should conceal it, he said to her in a rage, 
with his sabre in his hand, Daughter, either 
tell me what is the matter, or I will cut off 
your head immediately. 

The princess, more frightened at the me- 
naces and tone of the enraged sultan, than at 
the sight of the drawn sabre, at last broke si- 
lence, and said, with tears inher eyes, Dear 
father and sultan, I ask your majesty’s pardon, 
if I have offended you, and hope, that out of 
your bounty and clemency you will have com- 
passion on me, when I have told you in what 
a miserable condition I have spent this last 
night, and the night before. 

After this preamble, which appeased the 
sultan, she told him what had happened to 
her, in so moving a manner, that he, who 
loved her tenderly, was most sensibly grieved. 
And to confirm him into a belief of what she 
said, she added, If your majesty doubt of the 
truth of this account, you may inform your- 
self from my husband, who, I am persuaded, 
will tell you the same thing. 

The sultan immediately entered into the 
great trouble so surprising an adventure ought 
to give the princess. Daughter, said he, you 
are very much to be blamed for not telling 
me this yesterday, since it concerns me as 
much as yourself. I did not marry you with an 
intention to make you miserable, but that you 
might enjoy all the happiness you deserve, 
aiid which you might hope for from a husband, 
who to me seemed agreeable to you. Efface 
all these troublesome ideas out of your me- 
mory: I will take care and give orders that 
you shall have no more such disagreeable 
and insupportable nights. 

As soon as the sultan had got back to his 
own apartment, he sent for the grand visier. 
Visier, said he, have you seen your son, and 
has he told you nothing? ‘The visier replied, 
No. Then the sultan related all that the 
princess Badroulbadour had told him, and 
afterwards said, I do not doubt but that my 
daughter has told me the truth ; but neverthe- 
less I should be glad to have it confirmed by 
your son; therefore go and ask him how it was. 

The grand visier went immediately to his 
son, and communicated the sultan’s pleasure 
to him, and enjoined him to conceal nothing 
from him, but to tell him the whole truth. I 
will disguise nothing from you, father, replied 
the son, for indeed all that the princess says 
is true ; but what relates to my own self par- 
ticularly, she knows nothing of. After my 
marriage, I have passed two such dismal nights 
as are beyond imagination or expression ; not 
to mention the fright I was in, to feel my bed 
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lifted up four times, and transported from one 

lace to another, without being able to guess 
how it was done. You shall judge of the 
miserable condition I was in, to pass two 
whole nights in nothing but my shirt, in a 
kind of privy, unable to stir out of the place 
where I was put, or to make the least move- 
ment, though | could not perceive any obsta- 
cle to prevent me. Yet I must tell you, that 
all this ill usage does not in the least lessen 
those sentiments of love and respect I have 
for the princess, and of which she is so de- 
serving; but I must confess, that, notwith- 
standing all the honour and lustre that at- 
tends my marrying my sovereign’s daughter, 
I would much rather die than live so long in 
80 great an alliance, if I must undergo what I 
have already endured. I do not doubt but that 
the princess entertains the same sentiments, 
and that she will readily agree to a separation, 
which is so neces both for her repose and 
mine. Therefore, father, I beg you, by the same 
tenderness you had for me to procure me so 
great an honour, to get the sultan’s consent 
that our marriage may be declared null and 
void. 

Notwithstanding the grand visier’s ambi- 
tion to have his son allied to the sultan, the 
steady resolution he saw he had made to be 
separated from the princess, made him not 
think it proper to bid him have a little pa- 
tience for a few days; but judged it most con- 
venient to go and give the sultan an account 
of what he had told him; at which time he 
never waited till the sultan himself, whom he 
found pretty much disposed to it, spoke of 
breaking the marriage, but begged of him to 
give his son leave to retire from the palace; al- 
ledging for an excuse, that it was not just 
that the princess should be a moment longer 
exposed to so terrible a persecution upon his 
son’s account. 

The grand visier found it no great difficul- 
ty to obtain what he asked: from that ve 
instant, the sultan, who had determined it al- 
ready, gave orders to put a stop to all the re- 
joicings in the palace and town, and sent ex- 
presses to all parts of his dominions to coun- 
termand his first orders. 

This sudden and unexpected change gave 
great room for various speculations and in- 
aie ; but no other account could be given 

or it, but, that the visier and his son went out 
of the palace both very much dejected. Nobody 
but Aladdin knew the secret, who rejoiced 
within himeelf for the happy success his lamp 
had procured him; which now he had no 
more occasion to rub, to produce the genie to 
prevent the consummation of the lage, 
which he had certain information was broke 
off, and that his rival had Jeft the palace. 
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But what is most particular, neither the sul- 
tan nor the grand visier, who had forgot Alad- 
din, and his demand, had the least thought 
that he had any hand in the enchantment 
which caused the dissolution of the marriage. 

Nevertheless, Aladdin let the three months 
be completed, which the sultan had appoint- 
ed for ai consummation of the marriage be- 
tween the princess Badroulbadour and him- 
self; but the next day sent his mother to the 
palace, to remind the sultan of his promise. 

Aladdin’s mother went to the palace, as 
her son had bid her, and stood before the 
divan in the same place as before. The sul- 
tan no sooner cast his eyes upon her, but he 
knew her again, and remembered her busi- 
ness, and how long he had put her off; there- 
fore, when the grand visier was beginning to 
make his report, the sultan interrupted him, 
and said, Visier, I see the good woman who 
made me the present some months since ; for- 
bear your report, till I have heard what she 
has to say. The visier then looking about 
the divan, presently perceived Aladdin’s mo- 
ther, and sent the chief of the huissirs for her. 

Aladdin’s mother came to the foot of the 
throne, prostrated herself as usual, and when 
she had got up again, the sultan asked her 
what she would have ? Sir, said she, I come 
to represent to your majesty, in the name of 
my son Aladdin, that the three months, at the 
end of which you ordered me to come again, 
are expired; and to put you in mind of your 
promise. 

The sultan, when he set this time, little 
pouer of hearing any more of a marriage, 
which he imagined would be very disagreeable 
to the princess, when he only considered the 
meanness of Aladdin’s mother’s dress; but 
yet this summons for him to be as good as 

uis word, was somewhat embarrassing to him: 
thereupon he consulted his visier, and signi- 
fied to him the little inclination he had to 
conclude a match with a stranger, whose for- 
tune he supposed to be very mean. 

The grand visier frecly told the sultan his 
thoughts on the matter, and said to him, In 
my opinion, sir, there is an infallible way for 
vour majesty to avoid a match so dispropor- 
tionable, without giving Aladdin any cause of 
complaint ; which is, for your majesty to set 
so high a value upon the princess, which, were 
he ever so rich, he could not come up to. 
This is the only way to make him desist from 
so bold, or, as I may say, rash an undertaking, 
which he never well thought of before he en- 
gaged in it. 

The sultan approving of the grand visier’s 
advice, turned about to Aladdin’s mother, 
and after some short reflection, said to her, 
Good wonan, it is true, sultans ought to’ be 
as good as their words, and I am ready to 
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keep mine, by making your son happy by the 
marriage of the princess my daughter. But 
as I cannot marry her without some valuable 
consideration from your son, you may tell 
him, I will fulfil my promise, as soon as he 
shall send me forty basons of massy gold, full 
of the same things you have already made me 
a present of, and carricd by the ike number 
of black slaves, who shall be led by as many 
young and handsome white slayes, all dressed 
magnificently. On these ditions I am 
ready to bestow the princess my daughter on 
him; therefore, good worxfan, go and tell 
him so, and I will wait till you bring me his 
answer. 

Aladdin’s mother prostrated herself a se- 
cond time before the sultan’s throne, and re= 
tired. In her way home, she laughed within 
herself at her son’s foolish imagination. Lack- 
a-day, said she, how can he get so many such 
large gold basons, and enough of that colour- 
ed glass to fill them ? What, must he go again 
to that subterrancous abode, the entrance into 
which is stopped up, and gather them off the 
trees? But where will he get so many such 
slaves as the sultan requires? It is altogether 
out of his power, and I believe he will not be 
over-well satisfied with my embassage this 
time. When she came home, full of these 
thoughts, she said to her son, Indeed, child, 
I would not have you think any farther of 
your marriage with the princess Badroulba- 
dour; though I must tell you too, the sultan 
received me very kindly, and I believe his in- 
tentions were very good, but, if I am not very 
inuch deceived, the grand visier has made 
him change his mind; therefore you may 
guess what I have to tell you, After I had 
represented to his majesty, that three months 
were expired, and begged of him to remem- 
ber his promise, I observed that he whispered 
with his visier before he gave me his answer. 
Then she gave her son an exact account of 
what the sultan said to her, and the conditions 
on which he consented to the match. After- 
wards, she said to him, The sultan expects 

-our answer immediately ; but, continued she, 
jeughitias I believe he may wait long enough. 

Not so long, mother, as you imagine, re- 
plicd Aladdin: the sultan is mistaken, if he 
thinks by this exorbitant demand to prevent 
my entertuining thoughts of the princess. 1 
expected greater difficulties, and that he would 
have set a higher price upon that incompara- 
ble princess. But I am very well pleased his 
demand is but a trifle to what I could have 
done for her, But while I think of satisfying 
his request, go and get us something for din- 
ner. 

As soon as Aladdin’s mother was gone out 
to market, Aladdin took the lamp and rubbed 
it, and the genie appeared, and offered his 
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service a8 usnal. The sultan, said Aladdin to 
him, gives me the princess his daughter in 
; but demands first of me forty lar, 

basons of thasey gold, full of the fruits of the 

en from whence I took this lamp thou 
art dlave to: and these he expects to have 
carried by as many black slaves, each pre- 
ceded by a young handsome white slave, richly 
clothed. Go, and fetch me this present as 
soon as possible, that I may send it to him 
before the divan breaks up. The genie obey- 
ed his commands, and dicappeared. 

In a little time afterwards, the genie return- 
ed with forty black slaves, each with a bason 
on his head full of pearls, diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds, all 1 and more beautiful 
than those presented to the sultan before. 
Each bason was covered with a silver stuff, 
embroidered with flowers of gold. All these, 
and the white slaves, quite filled the house, 
which was but a small one, and the little yard 
before it, and a little garden behind. The 
genie asked Aladdin if he had any other 
commands ? Aladdin told him that he want- 
ed nothing farther then ; and the genie disap- 


When Aladdin’s mother came from market, 
she was in a great surprise to see so many 
people, and such vast riches. As soon as she 

ad laid down her provisions, she was goin 
to pull off her veil; but Aladdin hindere 
her, and said, Mother, let us lose no time, 
but, before the sultan and the divan rise, I 
would have you return to the palace, and go 
with this present, as the dowry he asked for 
the princess Badroulbadour, that he may 
judge, by my diligence and exactness, of the 
ardent and sincere zeal I have to procure my- 
self the honour of this alliance. Without 
waiting for his mother’s making a reply, Alad- 
din opened the street door, and made the 
slaves walk out; a white slave followed al- 
ways with a black one, with a bason on his 
head. When they were all got out, the mo- 
ther followed the last black slave, and he shut 
the door, and then retired to his chamber, 
full of hopes that the sultan, after this present, 
would receive him as his son-in-law. 

The first white slave that went out of the 
house made all the people who were going by, 
and saw him, stop; and before they were all 
got out of the house, the streets were crowd- 
ed with spectators, who ran to see so extraor- 
dinary and noble a sight. The dress of each 
slave was so rich, both for the stuffand jewels, 
that those who were dealers in them valued 
each at no Jess than a million of money ; be- 
sides the justness of the dress, the noble air 
and delicate shape of each slave was unparal- 
leled. They marched slow, and in an equal 
distance from each other; and the jewels 
were large, and curiously set in their gold belts 
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with just symmetry; and those in their hate 
vere’ of if iar a taste and beautiful 
lustre, that the were in 80 great an 
admiration that they could not forbear gazing 
at them, and following them with their eyes as 
far as possible ; for, in short, the streets were 
so crowded with le that none could move 
out of the spot they stood on: but as they 
were to pass through a great many streets to 
go to the palace, a great part of the town had 
an Spporamny of seeing them. As soon as 
the first of these slaves arrived at the palace- 
gates, the porters formed themselves into or- 
der, and took him for a king, by the richness 
and magnificence of his habit, and were going 
to kiss the hem of his garment ; but the slave, 
who was instructed by the genie, prevented 
them, and said, We are only slaves; our mas- 
ter will appear at a proper time. 

Then this slave, followed by the rest, ad- 
vanced into the second court, which was very 
spacious, and in which stood the sultan’s pa- 
lace. ‘The magnificence of the officers, who 
stood at the head of their troops, was very 
much eclipsed by Aladdin’s slaves. Nothing 
was ever seen so shining and noble in the sul- 
tan’s palace before, and all the bright and gay 
ie of his court were not to be com to 
them. 

As the sultan, who had been informed of 
their march and coming to the palace, had gi- 
ven orders for them to be admitted when they 
came, they met with no obstacle, but went 
into the divan in good order, one part filing 
to the right, and the other to the left. After 
they were all entered, and had formed a demi- 
circle before the sultan’s throne, the black 
slaves laid the basons on the carpet, and all 
prostrated themselves, touching the carpet 
with their foreheads, and at the same time the 
white slaves did the same. When they all 
rose again, the black slaves uncovered the 
basons, and then all stood with their arms 
crossed over their breasts in great modesty. 

In the mean time Aladdin's mother advan- 
ced to the foot of the throne, and having 
paid her respects, said to the sultan, Sir, my 
son Aladdin is sensible this present which he 
has sent your majesty is much below the 
princess Badroulbadour’s worth ; but hopes, 
nevertheless, that your majesty will accept of 
it, and make it agreeable to the princess ; for 
that which gives him the greater confidence 
is, he has endeavoured to conform himself 
to the conditions you were pleased to impose 
on him. 

The sultan was not able to give the least 
attention to this compliment of Aladdin’s mo- 
ther. The first moment he cast his eyes on 
the forty basons, full of the most precious and 
beautiful jewels he had ever seen, and the 
fourscore slaves, who appeared, by the rich- 
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ess and nobleness of their dress, to be so 
many kings, he was so struck, that he’could 
not recover his admiration; but, instead of 
answering Aladdin’s ‘mother, addressed him- 
self to the grand visier, who could not, any 
more than himself, comprehend from whence 
such profuse riches could come. Well, visier, 
said he aloud, what do you think of all this ? 
Who can it be that has sent me so extraor- 
dinary a present, and neither of us know him ? 
Do you think him worthy of the princess Ba- 
droulbadour my daughter ? 

The visier, notwithstanding his envy and 
grief to see a stranger preferred to be the sul- 
tan’s son-in-law before his son, durst not dis- 

ise his sentiments. It was too visible that 

laddin’s present was more than sufficient to 
merit his reception into that great alliance ; 
therefore, diving into the sultan’s thoughts, 
he returned this answer: I am so far, sir, 
from having any thoughts that the person who 
has made your majesty so noble a present is 
unworthy of the honour you would do him, 
that I should be so bold as to say he deserved 
much more, if I was not persuaded that the 
greatest treasure in the world ought not to be 
put in a balance with the princess. This ad- 
vice was applauded by all the lords who were 
then in council. 

The sultan never staid, nor thought of in- 
forming himself whether Aladdin was endu- 
ed with all the qualifications fitting for one 
who aspired to be his son-in-law. The sight 
only of such immense riches, and Aladdin’s 
diligence in satisfying his demand, without 
starting the least difficulty on the exorbitant 
conditions he had imposed on him, persuaded 
him easily that he could want nothing to ren- 
der him accomplished. Therefore, te send 
Aladdin’s mother back with all the s@tisfac- 
tion she could desire, he said to her, Good 
woman, go and tell your son, that I wait to 
embrace and receive him with open arms, 
and the more haste he makes to come and 
receive the princess my daughter from my 
hands, the greater pleasure he will do me. 

As soon as Aladdin’s mother was retired, 
as much overjoyed as a woman in her condi- 
tion could be, to see her son rise, beyond all 
expectations, to such great fortune, the sultan 
put an end to the audience for that day ; and 
rising from his throne, ordered that the prin- 
cess’s eunuchs should come and carry those 
basons into their mistress’s apartment, whi- 
ther he went himself to examine them with 
her at his leisure. The fourscore slaves were 
not forgot, but were conducted into the pa- 
lace; and some time after, the sultan tellr 
the princess ‘Badrouibadour of their re sin 
sali ordered oars to ie brought before 

er apartment, that she might see he exagge- 
rated not any thing in their praise. 
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In the mean time, Aladdin’s mother got 
home, and shewed in her air and countenance 
the good news she brought her son. Child, 
said she to him, you have now all the reason 
in the world to be pleased. ‘You are, con- 
trary to my expectations, arrived at the height 
of your desires, and you know what I always 
told you. But not to keep you too long in 
suspense ; the sultan, with the approbation of 
the whole court, has declared Avs ou are 
worthy of possessing the princess roule 
badour, and waits to embrace you, and cone 
clude your marriage: therefore you must 
think of making some preparations for that 
interview, that may answer the great opinion 
he has of your person ; and after the wonders 
I have seen you do, I am persuaded nothing 
can be wanting. But I must not forget to 
tell you, the sultan waits for you with great 
impatience ; therefore lose no time. 

Aladdin, charmed with this news, and full 
of the object which possessed his soul, made 
his mother very little reply, but retired to his 
chamber. There, after fe had rubbed the 
lamp, which had never failed him in whatever 
he wished for, the obedient genie appeared. 
Genie, said Aladdin, I want to go to bathe 
immediately, and afterwards provide me the 
most rich and magnificent habit monarch ever 
wore. No sooner were the words out of his 
mouth, but the genie rendered him as well ae 
himself invisible, and transported him into a 
fine marble bath of all sorts of colours ; where 
first he was undressed, without seeing by 
whom, in a large spacious hall. From the 
hall he was led to the bath, which was of a 
moderate heat, and there rubbed and washed 
with all sorts of fine scented water. After he 
had passed through several degrees of heat, 
he got out, but quite a different man from 
what he was before, His skin was clear 
white and red, and his body lightsome and 
easy ; and when he returned into the hall, he 
sia instead : a rib & panes habit, the 
magnificence of which very much surprised 
him. The ie helped him to dress, and 
when he had done, ace ala him back to 
his own chamber, where he asked him if he 
had any other commands? Yes, answered A- 
laddin ; I expect you should bring me, as soon 
as possible, an horse that surpasses in beauty 
and goodness the best in the sultan’s stables, 
with a satidle and housing, and other accou- 
trements, to the talue of a million of money. 
I want also twenty slaves, as richly clothed 
as those presented to the sultan, to walk by 
my side, and follow me, and twenty more to 
go before me in two ranks. Besides thege, 
bring six women slaves to wait on my mother, 
as finely dressed as any of the princess Ba- 
dreulbadour’s, each loaded with a complete 
suit fit for any sultaness: and after all these 
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things, be sure do not forget to bring also ten 
thousand pieces of gold in ten purses; and 
make haste, and be diligent. 

As soon as Aladdin had given these orders, 
the genie disgppeared, and presently returned 
with the horse, forty slaves, ten purses of 
gold, and the six women slaves, each carrying 
on her head an habit for Aladdin’s mother, 
wrapt up in a silver stuff, and presented them 
all to Aladdin. 

Of the ten purses Aladdin took but four, 
which he gave to his mother, telling her, those 
were to supply her with necessaries; the 
other six he left in the hands of the slaves 
who brought them, with an order to throw 
handfuls among the people as they went to 
the sultan’s palace. These six slaves, who 
carried the purses, he ordered likewise to 
march before him, three on the right and 
three on the left. Afterwards, he prescnted 
the six women slaves to his mother, telling 
her they were her slaves, and that the habits 
they had brought were for her use. 

When Aladdin had thus disposed his af- 
fairs, he told the genie he would call him 
when he wanted him ; and thereupon the genic 
disappeared. Then Aladdin’s thoughts were 
more intent upon answering, as soon as possi- 
ble, the desire the sultan had shewn to scc 
him. He dispatched one of the forty slayes 
to the palace, with an order to address him- 
self to the chief of the huissirs, toknow when 
he might have the honour to come and throw 
himself at the sultan’s feet. The slave soon 
acquitted himself of his message, and brought 
him word that the sultan waited for him with 
impatience. 

Aladdin immediately mounted his horse, 
and began his march in the order he had ap- 

ste | it; and though he never was on a 
iorse’s back before, he appeared with an ex- 
traordinary grace. The streets through which 
he was to pass were immediately crowded 
with an innumerable concourse of people, 
who made the air echo again with their accla- 
mations, especially every time the six slaves, 
who carried the purses, threw handfuls of gold 
into the air. Neither did these acclamations 
and shouts of joy come only from those who 
scrambled for the money, but from a superior 
rank of people, who could not forbear com- 
mending publicly Aladdin’s generosity, Be- 
sides, those who knew him once when he 
layed in the streets like a vagabond, did not 
ow him again; such were the effects of the 
lamp, as to procure by degrees, to those who 
sessed it, perfections agreeable to the high 
Fetane the right use of it advanced them tu. 
Much more attention was given to Aladdin’s 
rson, than to the pomp and magnificence of 
his attendants, which had been taken notice 
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of the day before, in the march of the slaves 
with the present to the sultan. Nevertheless, 
the horse was very much admired by such as 
had good judgment, and knew how to discern 
his beauties, without being dazzled with the 
jewels and richness of the furniture. And 
when the report was every where spread 
about, that the sultan was going to give the 
princess Badroulbadour in marriage to him, 
nobody regarded his birth, nor envied his good 
fortune, so worthy he seemed of it. 

When he arrived at the palace, every thing 
was prepared for his reception ; and when he 
came to the second gate, he would have a- 
lighted from off his horse, to conform accord- 
ing to the custom obscrved by the grand vi- 
sier, the generals of the armics, and governors 
of the provinces of the first rank: but the 
chief of the huissirs, who waited on him b 
the sultan’s order, prevented him, and attend- 
ed him to the council-hall, where he helped 
him to dismount; though Aladdin opposed 
him very much, but gould not prevail. The 
huissirs formed themselves into two ranks at 
the entrance of the hall; the chief put Alad- 
din on his right hand, and, passing through 
the midst of them, led him to the sultan’s 
throne, 

As soon as the sultan perceived Aladdin, 
he was as much amazed to see him more 
richly and magnificently clothed than ever he 
had been himself, as surprised at his good 
mien, fine shape, and a certain air of gran- 
deur, which was very much different from 
the meanness his mother appeared in; all 
which were contrary to his expectation. But 
notwithstanding, this amazement and surprise 
did not hinder him from rising off his throne, 
and stepping down two or three steps quick 
enough to prevent Aladdin’s throwing himself 
at his fect : he embraced him with all the de- 
monstrations of friendship. After this civility, 
Aladdin would have cast himself at his feet 
again 5 but he held him fast by the hand, and 
obliged him to sit between him and the grand 
visier. 

Then Aladdin, assuming the discourse, said, 
I receive, sir, the honour which your majesty, 
out of your great bounty, is pleased to confer 
on me: but permit me to tell you, that I 
have nct forgot that Iam your slave; that I 
know the greatness of your power ; and that I 
am not insensible how much my birth is be- 
low the splendour and lustre of the high rank 
to which I am raised. If any way, continued 
he, I could have merited so favourable a re- 
ception, I confess I cannot attribute it to my 
boldness, but to a mere chance, which made 
me raise my eyes, thoughts, and desires, to 
the divine princess who is the object of my 
wishes: I ask your majesty’s pardon for my 
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yashness, but I cannot dissemble. I should 
die with grief, if I should lose my hopes of 
seeing them accomplished. 

Son, answered the sultan, embracing him 
a second time, you do me wrong to doubt the 
least of my sincerity ; your life from this mo- 
ment is too dear to me not to preserve it, by 
presenting you with a remedy which is in my 


disposal. refer the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing you before all your treasure and mine 
together. 


After these words, the sultan gave a signal, 
and immediately the air echoed again with 
trumpets and hautboys, and other musical in- 
struments: and at the same time the sultan 
led Aladdin into a magnificent hall, where 
there was prepared a noble feast. The sultan 
and Aladdin eat by themselves ; the grand vi- 
sier, and the great lords of the court, accord- 
ing to their dignity and rank, waited all the 
time. Their conversation was of indifferent 
matters; but all the while the sultan took so 
great a pleasure in seeing him, that he never 
hardly took his eyes off him ; and throughout 
all their discourse, Aladdin shewed so much 
good sense, as confirmed the sultan in the 
good opinion he had of him. 

After dinner, the sultan sent for the chief 
judge of his capital, and ordered him to draw 
upimmediately a contract of marriage between 
the princess Badroulbadour his daughter and 

din. In the mean time, the sultan and 
he entered into another conversation, in the 
presence of the grand visier and the lords of 
the court, who all admired the solidity of his 
wit, the great ease and freedom wherewith he 
delivered himself, and the beautiful thoughts 
and delicacy of his expressing them. 

When the judge had drawn up the contract 
in all the requisite forms, the sultan asked 
Aladdin if he would stay in the palace, and 
solemnize the ceremonies of marriage that 
day ? To which he answered, Sir, though great 
is my impatience to enjoy your majesty’s boun- 
ty, yet 1 beg of you to give me leave to defer 
it till I have built a palace fit to receive the 
princess in; I therefore desire you to grant 
me a convenient spot of ground nigh your pa- 
lace, that I may come the more often to pay 
my respects to you, and | will take care to 
have it finished with all diligence. Son, said 
the sultan, take what ground you think pro- 

er; there is land enough before my palace; 
but consider, I cannot then see you so soon 
united with my daughter, which would com- 
plete my joy. After these words he embra- 
ced Aladdin again, who took his leave with as 
much politeness as if he had been bred up, 
and had always lived at court. 

Aladdin mounted his horse again, and re-~ 
turned home in the same order he came, with 
the acclamations of the people, who wished 
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him all happiness and prosperity. As soon 
as he dismounted, he retired to his own cham- 
ber, took the lamp, and called the genie as 
usual, who, in the like manner, made him ten- 
ders of his service. Genie, said Aladdin, I 
have all the reason in the world to commend 
thy exactness in executing hitherto punctual- 
ly whatever I have asked thee to do ; but now, 
if thou hast any regard for the lamp, thy mis- 
tress, thou must shew, if possible, more zeal 
and diligence than ever. I would have thee 
build me, as soon as thou canst, a palace over- 
against, and at a just distance from the sul- 
tan’s, and fit it to receive my spouse the prin- 
cess Badroulbadour. I leave the choice of 
the materials to thee, that is to say, porphyry, 
jasper, agate, lapis lazuli, fine marble, and 
the rest of the building. But I expect, that 
at the top of this palace thou shalt build me 
a large hall, with a dome, and four equal fronts ; 
and that, instead of bricks, the walls be made 
of wedees of massy gold and silver, laid alter- 
nately ; that each front shall contain six win- 
dows, all which, except one, which must be 
left unfinished and imperfect, shall be so en- 
riched with art and symmetry, diamonds, ru- 
bies, and emeralds, that they shall exceed all 
things of that kind in the world. I would 
have an inward and outward court before this 
palace, and a curious garden ; but, above all 
things, take care that there be laid in a place 
which thou shalt tell me of, a treasure of gold 
and silver coin. Besides, this palace must be 
well provided with kitchens and offices, store- 
houses, and rooms to keep choice furniture 
in, for all the scasons of the year. I must 
have stables full of the finest horses, equer- 
ries and grooms, and an hunting equipage. 
There must be officers to attend the ‘ichen 
and offices, and women slaves to wait on the 
princess. Thou understandest what I inean; 
therefore go about it, and come and tell me 
when all is done. 
By that time Aladdin had instructed the 
eee with his intentions, and the building of 
is palace, thesun wasset. The next morn- 
ing, by break of day, Aladdin, whose love 
for the princess would not let him sleep, was 
no sooner up, but the genie presented him- 
self, and said, Sir, your palace is finished, 
come and sec if you like it. Aladdin had no 
sooner signified his consent, but the genie 
transported him thither in an instant, and he 
found it so much beyond his expectation, that 
he could not enough admire it. The genie 
led him through all the apartments, where he 
met with nothing but what was rich and mag- 
nificent, with officers and slaves, all dressed 
according to the rank and services for which 
they were appointed. Then the genie shew- 
ed him the Piru (into was opened by a 
treasurer, where Aladdin saw heaps of bags 
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of » of different sizes, pi to the 
top of the ceiling. The genie pede! him of 
the treasurer’s ity ; and thence led him to 
the stables, where he shewed him some of the 
finest horses in the world, and grooms care- 
fully dressing them; aad from thence they 
went to the store-houses, which were filled 
with all necessary provisions, both for the 
food and ornament of the horses. 
; When Ag cee had ee the rt 
rom top to bottom, and particularly the hall 
with the four-and-twenty windows, sod found 
it so much beyond whatever he could have 
imagined, he said to the genie, Genie, no one 
can be better satisfied than I am; and indeed 
I should be very much to blame, if I complain- 
ed. There is only one thing wanting, which I 
forgot, that is, to lay, from the sultan’s palace, 
to the door of the a ent designed for the 
princess, a picce of fine velvet for her to walk 
upon. The genie immediately disappeared, 
and Aladdin saw what he desired executed 
that minute. Then the genie returned, and 
carried Aladdin home, before the gates of the 
sultan’s palace were opened. 

When the porters, who had always been 
uscd to an open prorpect, came to open the 
gates, they were amazed to find it limited, 
and to see a piece of velvet spread for a great 
way; but when they could discern Aladdin’s 
palace distinctly, their surprise was very much 
increased. The news of so extraordinary a 
wonder was presently spread about the pa- 
Jace. The grand visier, who came soon after 
the gates were open, was no Jess amazed than 
other people at this novelty, but ran and ac- 
quainted the sultan, and endeavoured to make 
him believe it to be all enchantinent. Visier, 
replied the sultan, why will you have it to be 
enchantment ? You know as well as me that 
it is Aladdin’s palace, which I gave him leave 
to build, to reccive my daughter in. After 
the proof we have had of his riches, can we 
think it strange that he should build a palace 
in so short a time: he has a mind to surprise 
us, and Ict us sce what wonders are to be 

with ready money. Come, own sincere- 

ly, that what you mention of enchantment 
roceeds from your envy. It being then the 
haar of going to council, they had no fartber 


discourse. 
When Aladdia got home, and had dis- 
nissed the genie, he found his mother up, 
and dressing herself in one of those suits that 
were brogght her. fers time the council 
generally broke up, Aladdin had dispoeed his 
mother , to the palace with her slaves, 
and desired her, if she saw the sultan, to tell 
him she came to do herself.the honour to at- 
invess, towards the evening, to her 


ly she went with her slaves, 


tend 
who were as fine ac sultanesses ; yet 
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the crowd was nothing so great, because they 
were all ly oe each a surtout on, 
le to the richness and i of 
ir habits. For Aladdin, he mounted his 
horse, and took leave of his paternal bouse 
for ever, taking care not to forget his wonder- 
ful Jamp, b assistance of which he had 
reaped cash advantages, and arrived at the 
utmost height of his wishes, and went to 
98 palace in the same pomp as the day be- 
ore. 

As soon as the porters of the sultan’s pa- 
lace saw Aladdin’s mother, they went and in- 
formed the sultan, who presently ordered the 
bands of trumpets and ha &c. to play, 
and the drums to beat, so that the air re- 
bounded the echoes, and inspired the whole 
city with joy; the tradesmen and merchants 
began to adorn their shops and houses with 
fine carpets and cushions, and bedeck them 
with boughs, and prepare illuminations against 
night. The handicraftsmen and workmen of 
all sorts, left their works, and all repaired to 
the great space between the sultan’s and 
Aladdin’s palace ; which last gained all their 
attention, not only because it was new to 
them, but because there was no comperison 


between them. But the greatest of their 
amazement was to comprehend by what un- 
heard-of m:racle so ificent a palace should 


be so soon built, it being apparent to all that 
there were no such things as materials, or any 
foundation laid the day before. 

Aladdin’s mother was reosived in the palace 
with honour, and introduced into the princess 
Badroulbadour’s apartment by the chief of 
the eunuchs. As soon as the princess saw 
her, she went and saluted her, and desired 
her to sit down on a sofa; and while her wo- 
men made an end of dressing her, and adorn- 
ing her with the jewels Aladdin had present- 
ed her with, a noble collauon was served up. 
At the same time, the sultan, who had a mind 
to be as much with his daughter as possible 
before he parted with her, came and paid her 
great respect. Aladdin’s mother had often 
talked to the sultan in public, but he had ne- 
ver seen her with her veil off, as she was then ; 
and though she was somewhat advanced in 
years, she had the remains of a face, 
which shewed what she had been in her youth. 
The sultan, who had always seen her dressed 
very mean and poor, was in admiration to 
find her as richly and magnificently clothed as 
the princess his daughter. This, when he 
came to a more serious reflection, made him 
think Aladdin equally prudent and wise in 
whatever he undertook - —— 

When it was night, the princess too 
leave of the cohen : their adieus were ten- 
der, and accompanied with tears: they em- 
braced each other several times; and at last 
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he princess lef her own ents, and set 
pail are for Aladdin’s pee, with his mo- 
ther on her left hand, followed by an hundred 
woinen slaves, dressed with surprising mag- 
nificence. All the bands of music, which 
played from the time Aladdin’s mother arri- 
af joined together, led the procession, fol- 
lowed by an hundred chaoux, and the like 
number of black eunuchs, in two files, with 
their officers at their head. Four hundred of 
the sultan’s young pages carried flambeatx on 
each side, which, together with the illumina- 
tions of the sultan’s and Aladdin’s palaces, 
made it as light as day. 

In this order the princess walked on the 
velvet, which was spread from the sultan’s 
palace to Aladdin’s, preceded by bands of 
musicians ; who, joining w:th those on the ter- 
races of Aladdin’s palace, forined a concert, 
which, all extraordinary and confused as it ap- 
peared, increased the joy, not only of the 
crowd of peuple in the large place, but of all 
that were in the two palaces, the town, and 
@ great way xbout it. 

At last, when the princess arrived at the 
new palace, Aladdin ran with all the joy imae 
ginable to the entry of the apartinent, the 
place appointed for him to receive her. His 
mother had taken care to point him out to the 
princess, in the midst of the officers that sur- 
rounded him, who found him so handsome, 
she was charmed. Adorable princess, said 
Aladdin to her, accosting and saluting her re- 
spe if If have the misfortune to have 

ispleased you, by my boldness of aspiring to 
the possession of so lovely # princess, and my 
sultan’s daughter, I must tell you, that you 
ought to blame your bright eyes and charms, 
not me. Prince, (as we may now call him,) 
answered the princess, I am obedient to the 
will of my father; and its enough for me to 
have secn you once, to tell you that I obey 
without reluctance. 

Aladdin, charmed with so agreeable and 
6bliging an answer, would not keep the prin- 
cess standing, after she had walked so far, 
which was more than she was used to do ; but 
took her by the hand, which he kissed with 
the greatest demonstratiou: of joy, and Jed her 
into a large hall, illuminated with an infinite 
number of wax-candles, where, by the care of 
the genie, a noble feast was served up. The 
plates were all of massy gold, and contained 
the most delicate and costly meats. The ves- 
sels, basons, goblete, &c. with which the 
beaufet was furnished, were gold also, and of 
exquisite workmanship, and all the other or- 
naments and embellishments of the hall were 
answerable. The princess, dazzled to see so 
much riches in one place, said to Aladdin, I 
once thought, prince, that nothing in the 
werld was so rich and beautiful as the sultan 
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my father’s palace ; but the sight of this hall 
alone is sufficient to undeceive me. 

Then Aladdin led the princess to the place 
appointed for her; and as soon as he and his 
mother were sat down, a band of the most 
harmonious instruments, accompanied with 
the voices of some beautiful ladies, began a 
concert, which lasted without intermission to 
the end of the t. The princess was so 
charmed, that she declared she had never 
heard any thing like it in the sultan her fa- 
ther’s court, but knew not that these musici- 
ans were fuiries, which the genie had procured. 

When the table was taken away, there en- 
tercd a oop of dancers, who danced, ace 
cording to the custom of the country, several 
dances in figures, and performed their parts 
with a surprising lightness and activity, and 
shewed all the address they were capable of. 
About midmght, Aladdin, according to the 
custom of that time in China, presented his 
hand to the princess Badroulbadour to dance 
with her, and so finish the ccremonies of their 
nuptials; and, in short, both danced with so 
goad a grace, that they were the admiration 
of all the company. When they left off, 
Aladdin did not let the princess’s hand go, 
but led her to the apartment where the nup~ 
tial-bed was prepared. The princess’s wo- 
men helped to undress her, and put her to 
bed: Ataddin’s officers did the same by him, 
and then all retired. Thus ended the cere- 
monies and rejoicings of Aladdin’s and the 
princess Badroulbadour’s marriage. 

The next morning, when Aladdin waked, 
his valets-de-chambre presented themselves to 
dress him, and brought him another habit, as 
rich and magnificent as that he wore the day 
before. Then he ordered one of the horses 
appointed for his person to be got ready, 
mounted him, and went, in the midst of a lar, 
troop of slaves, to the sultan’s palace. The 
sultan received him with the same honours as 
before, embraced him, placed him on the 
throne with him, and asked him to breakfast 
with him. To which Aladdin replied, I beg 
your majesty will dispense with me from ac- 
cepting that honour to-day: I came to ask 
you to come and take a repast in the prin- 
cess’s palace, attended by your grand visier, 
and all the lords of the court. The sultan 
consented to it with pleasure, rose up imme- 
diately, and, as it was not far off, went thi- 
ther on foot, with Aladdin on his right hand, 
the grand visier on his left, preceded by the 
chaoux, and principal officers of the palace, 
and followed by all the great lords of his court. 

The nearer the sultan approached Alad- 
din’s palace, the more he was struck with its 
beauty, but was much more amazed when he 
entered it, and could not forbear breaking out 
into exclamations. But when he came inte 
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the hall with the four-and-twenty windows, 
(to shew which Aladdin had invited him,) and 
had seen the ornaments, and, above all, cast 
his eyes on the windows, enriched with dia- 
mounds, rubies, emcrulds, all large perfect 
stones; and when Aladdin had observed to 
hin, that it war as rich on the outside, he 
was #0 much surprised, that he remained 
suine time motionless. After he recovered 
himself, he sad to his visier, Is it possible 
that there should be such a stately palace so 
mh my own, and J be an utter stranger to it 
til now? Sir, replied the grand visier, your 
majesty nay remember, that, the day before 
yesterday, you gave Aladdin whom you ac- 
cepted for your son-in-law, leave to build a 
pulace over-aguinst your own; and that very 
night, before sun-set, there was nothing of it 
begun, and yesterday I had the honour to tell 
you first the palace was built and finished. I 
remember it, replicd the sultan, but never 
imagined that that palace was one of the won- 
ders of the world ; for where, in all the world 
besides, shall we find walls built of massy gold 
and silver, instead of brick, stone, or marble ; 
and diamonds, rubics, and emeralds set thick 
about the windows? Certainly there never was 
any thing like it in this world before. 

The sultan would examine and admire the 
beauty of all the windows, and counting them, 
found that they were but three-and-twenty 
that were so richly adorned, and that the 
twenty-fourth was unfinished and imperfect. 
Visier, said he, (for that minister never left 
him,) I am surprised that a hall of this mag- 
nificence should be left thus imperfect. Suir, 
replied the grand visier, without doubt Alad- 
din has only wanted time to finish this win- 
dow as well as the rcst ; for it is not to be sup- 
posed that he wants jewels for it, but that he 
will set about it the first opportunity. 

Aladdin, who had left A sultan at the 
time of this discourse, to go and give some 
necessary orders, returned just as the visicr 
had given the sultan his supposed rcasons. 
Son, said the sultan to him, this hall is the 
most worthy of admiration of any hall in the 
world ; there is only one thing that surprises 
me, which is to find one of the windows un- 
finished ; it is certainly the forgetfulness or 
negligence of the workmen that they have not 
put the finishing stroke to so beautiful a piece 
of architecture. Sir, answered Aladdin, nei- 
ther of these are the reasons why your ma- 
jesty sees it in this condition: the thing was 
done with a design, and it was by my orders 
that the workmen left it thus, since I had a 
rmoind that your majesty should have the glorn 
of finishing this hall, and the palace also ; and 
I beg of you to approve of my good intention, 
that I may remember the favours I have re- 
ceived from you. If you did it with this in- 
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tention, replied the sultan, I take it kindly, 
and will give orders about it immediately ; and 
accordingly sent to the most topping jewellers 
and goldsmiths in his capital. 

Afterwards, the sultan went out of this hall, 
and Aladdin led him into that where he had 
regaled the princess Badroulbadour on his 
wedding-day. The princess came immediate- 
ly afterwards, and received the sultan her fa- 
ther with an air that shewed how much she 
was satisfied with her iage. Two tables 
were immediately spread with the most deli- 
cious meats, served up in gold dishes. The 
sultan, princess, Aladdin, and the d visier, 
bat down at the first, and all the lords of the 
court at the second, which was very long. 
The sultan was very much pleased with the 
meats, and owned ey were very exccllent, 
as well as the wines delicious. But what he 
most of all admired, was four large beaufets, 
profusely furnished with large flaggons, basons, 
and tumblers, all of massy gold beset with 
jewels. Besides, he was charmed with seve- 
ral bands of music, which were ranged along 
the hall, and formed most agreeable concerts. 

When the sultan rose from table, he was 
informed that the jewellers and goldsmiths 
he had sent for, attended ; upon which he 
returned to the hall, and shewed them the 
window which was unfinished. I sent for 
you, said he, to fit up this window in as great 
perfection as any of the rest; examine them 
well, and make all the dispatch you can. 

The jewellers and goldsmiths examined the 
other three-and-twenty windows with great 
attention ; and after they had consulted toge- 
ther, to know what each could furnish, they 
returned, and presented themselves before 
the sultan, whose principal jeweller under- 
taking to speak for the rest, said, Sir, we are 
all willing to use our utmost care and indus- 
try to obcy your majesty; but among us all 
we cannot furnish jewels enough for so great 
a work. But then I can, said the sultan: 
come to my palace, and you shall chuse what 
are fitting. 

When the sultan returned to his palace, he 
“idee his seeer to be fetched out ; and the 
jewellers took a creat quantity, icularl 
‘lines which Aladdin had maple hina areas 
of; which they soon used, without making 
any great advance or shew in their work, and 
came again several times for more, and in a 
month’s time had not finished half their work. 
In short, they used all the jewels the sultan 
had of his own, and borrowed of the visier, 
and yet the work was not half done. 

Aladdin, at the same time, knew that all the 
sultan’s endeavours to make this window like 
the rest were in vain; and therefore one da 
went into the hall to the jewellers and gold- 
smiths, and not only bid them desist from 
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their work, but ordered them to undo what 
they had begun, and to carry the sultan all 
his jewels back again; and accordingly they 
undid in a few hours what they had been six 
weeks about, and then retired. 

When they were all gone, and Aladdin was 
left alone, he took his lamp, and rubbed it, 
and presently the genie appeared. Genie, said 
Aladdin, I ordered thee to leave one of the 
four-and-twenty windows of this hall imper- 
fect and unfinished, and thou didst execute 
my commands punctually; but now I would 
have thee make it like the rest. The genie 
immediately disappeared ; Aladdin went out 
of the hall, and returning soon after into it, 
he found that window, as he wished it to be, 
like the others. 

In the mean time, the jewellers and gold- 
smiths got to the palace, and were introduced 
into the sultan’s presence, where the first 
jeweller presenting the jewels which he had 
brought back, said, in the name of all the rest, 
Sir, your majesty knows how long we have 
been upon the work you was pleased to set 
us about, in which we used al! imaginable in- 
dustry. It was pretty far advanced, when 
Aladdin obliged us not only to leave it off, 
but to undo what we had already begun, and 
bring your majesty your jewels bach. The 
sultan asked chet i Aladdin gave them any 
reason for so doing ; and they answering that 
he had given them none, he ordered a horse 
to be brought to him presently, which he 
mounted, and rode to Aladdin’s palace, with 
some few attendants on foot by his side. 
When he came there, he alighted at the stair- 
case which led up to the hall, and went di- 
rectly up to it; but it happened that at that 
very juncture Aladdin was opportunely there, 

nd had just time to receive him at the door. 

The sultan, without giving Alauddin time to 
complain obligingly of his not giving him no- 
tice, that he might have acquitted hinself with 
the more duty and respect, said to him, Son, 
T come myself to know the reason why you 
would leave so noble and magnificent an hall 
as this is, imperfect and unfinished. 

Aladdin disguised the true reason, which 
was, that the sultan was not rich cnough in 
jewels to be at so great an expence; but said, 
Indeed your majesty saw this hal! unfinished, 
but I beg of you to see ifany thing is wanting. 

The sultan went Girect(y to the window 
which was lett imperfect ; and when he found 
it like the rest, he fancied that he was mista- 
ken, and examined the two windows on each 
side, and afterwards all the four-and-twenty ; 
and when he was convinced that the window 
which several workmen had been so long 
about, was finished in so short a time, he em- 
braced Aladdin, and kissed him between Iiis 
eyes, saying to lium, Certainly you are the 
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most surprising of all men, to do things thus 
in the twinkling of an eye: there is not your 
fellow in the world; the more I know you, 
the more I admire you. 

Aladdin received these praises of the sul- 
tan with a great deal of modesty, and replied 
in these words: Sir, it is a great honour to 
me to deserve your majesty’s good will and 
approbation, and I assure you, I shall study 
to deserve them more. 

The sultan returned to his palace, but would 
not let Aladdin go back with him. When he 
came there, he foilad his grand visier waiting 
for him, to whom he related the wonder he 
had been a witness of, with the utimest ad- 
miration, and in such terms, as left that 
minister no room to doubt but that the fact 
was as the sultan related it; though he was 
the more confirmed in his belief’ that Alad- 
din’s palace was the effect of enchantment, 
ns he told the sultan the first moment he 
saw that palnce, and was going to repeat 
the same thing again; but the sultan inter- 
rupted him, and said, You told me so once 
before: I see, visier, you have not forgot your 
son’s marriage to my daughter. The grand 
visier plainly saw how much the sultan was 
prepossessed ; and therefore, to avoid any 
dispute, let him remain in his own opinion. 
The sultan, as soon as he rose in a morning, 
went into his closet to look at Aladdin’s pa- 
lace, and would go often ina day to contem- 
plate and adinire it. 

All this time Aladdin did not confine him- 
self in his palace, but took care to shew him- 
sclf once or twice a-week in the town, by go- 
Ing somctiines to onc mosque, and sometimes 
to another, to prayers, or going to pay the 
graud visicr a visit, who affected to make 
ae court to hun, on certain days, on which 
i¢ did the principal lords of the court the 
honour to regale them at his palace. Every 
time he stirred‘out, he caused two slaves, who 
walked by his side, to throw handfuls of mo- 
ney among the people as he passed through 
the streets, which were generally at that time 
crowded. Besides, 10 one caine to bis palace- 
gates to beg alins, but were sensible of his li- 
berality. 

Not a week passed, but Aladdin went cither 
once or twice a-hunting, sometimes near the 
town, and sonietimes farther off; at which 
tine the villages through which he passed felt 
the effects of his generosity, which gained 
him so much the love and blessing of the peo- 
ple, that it was common for them to swear by 
his head. In short, without giving the sultan, 
to whom he gave all imaginable respect, the 
least umbrage, it might be said, that Aladdin, 
by his affable behaviour and liberality, had get 
the affection of the people, and was wore 
loved than the sultan himself. With all these 
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good qualities, he shewed a great courage, 
and a commendable zeal for the public ; 
of both which he gave sufficient sina 
revolt on the borders of that ki s for he 
no sooner understood that the sultan was le- 


ing an army to di the rebels, but he 
oo haps ochon pep which he found no 

ificulty to obtain. As soon as he got to the 
army, he marched the troops against the re- 
bels, and was so quick in that expedition, 
that the sultan h of the rebels’ defeat be- 
fore he had received an account of his arrival 
in the army. And though this action render- 
ed his name famous throughout the kingdom, 
it never pufted up his heart with pride and 
vanity, but he was as affable after returning 
victor as before. 

Aladdin had lived and behaved himself 
after this manner scveral years, when the 
African magician, who undesignedly had been 
the instrument of raising him to so high a 
pitch of fortune, bethought himself of hin in 
Africa, whither, after his expedition, he return- 
ed. And though he was almost persuaded 
that Aladdin died miserably in the subterra- 
neous abode where he left him, yet he had 
the curiosity to know his end certainly; and 
as hc wae,a great necromancer, he took out 
of a cupboard a square box, which he made 
use of in his necromantic observations ; then 
sat himself down on a sofa, and set it before 
him. After he had prepared and levelled the 
sand which was in it, with an intention to dis- 
cover whether or no Aladdin died in the sub- 
terraneous abode, he cast figures, and formed 
ah 1, by which, when he came to ex- 
amine it, found that Aladdin had 
eut of the cave, lived splendidly, was rich, 
married a princess, and was very much ho- 
noured and . 

The magician no sooner understood, by the 
rules of his diabolical art, that Aladdin had 
afrived to that height of good fortune, but a 
colour came into his face, and he cried out in 
a rage, This poor sorry taylor’s son has disco- 
vered the secret and virtue of the lamp. I 
believed his death to be certain; but find too 

ainly he enjoys the fruit of my labour and 
study: but I will prevent hig enjoying it long, 
or ish in the attempt. He was a t 
while deliberating on what he should do, but 
the next morning eet and never 
ie but just to refresh himself, till he ar- 
rived at the capital of China, and took a Jod- 
ging in a khan, and staid there the remainder 
char Aner osc. to refresh himself 

The next day, the first thi 
did, was to enquire what e said of Alad- 
din; and taking a walk for end through 
the town, he went to the most public and 


frequented places, where people of the best 
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of ? 
come you? said perce taiwhan he ed: 
dressed himself ; you must certainly be a stran- 
ger, not to have seen or heard : 
Aladdin’s palace, (for he was called so after 
his marriage with the princess Badroulbadour.) 
I do not say, continued the gentleman, that it 
is one of the wonders in the world, but the 
only wonder of the world, since there is no~ 
thing so grand, rich, and magnificent; cer- 
tain y you must have come a great way off, 
not to have heard of it, for it is the 
subject of conversation in this of the 
world. Go and see, and then j whether 
or no I have told you the truth. Forgive my 
ignorance, sir, replied the African magician ; 
I arrived here but yesterday, and came from 
the farthest part of Africa, where the fame of 
this e had not reached when I cameaway; 
for the affair which brought me hither was so 
ra ab that I made no stay in any place to be 
informed of news. But I will not fail to go 
and see it; and my al ied is so great, I 
will go immediately and satisfy my curiosity, 
if you will do me the favour to shew me the 
ie thither. , Te 

he person to whom the African magician 
addressed himself, seeming to take a pleasure 
in shewing him the way to Aladdin’s 
got up, and went thither instantly. When he 
came to the palace, and had examined it on all 
sides, he made no dispute but that Aladdin 
had made use of the lamp to build it; and 
knew that none but the genies, the slaves of 
the lamp, the attaining of which he had miss- 
ed, could have performed such wonders ; and, 
piqued to the quick at Aladdin’s grandeur, 
returned to the khan where he lodged. 

The next thing he had to do was to know 
where the lamp was; if Aladdin carried it 
about with him, or where he kept it, and thig 
he was to discover by his art of necromancy. 
As soon as be entered his lodging, he took 
his square box of sand, which he always car- 
ried along with him when he travelled, and 
after he had performed some rations, he 
Knew that the lamp was in Aladdin by ora 
and conceived an inexpressible joy at the dis- 
tg Well, said he, I shall have the lamp, 
and i defy Aladdin’s preventing it, and his 
falling mto his original meanness, from whence 
he has taken eo high a flight. 

It was Aladdin’s misfortune at this time to 
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be gone a-hunting for eight days, which the 
ician caine to know by this means. After 
he had performed this operation, which gave 
him so much joy, he went to the master of the 
khan, entered into a discourse with him on 
indifferent matters, and among the rest told 
him he had been to see Aladdin’s palace ; and 
after exaggerating on what was the most sur- 
prising, and most admired by the world, he 
added, But my curiosity leads me farther, and 
I shall not be casy till 1 have seen the person 
to whom this wonderful edifice belongs. That 
will be no difficult mattcr, replied the master 
of the khan ; there is not a day passes but he 
will give you the opportunity ; but now he is 
not at home; he has been gone these three 
days a hunting-match, which will last eight. 

The magician wanted to know no more ; he 
took his leave of the master of the khan, and 
returning to his own chamber, said to himself, 
This is an opportunity I ought by no means 
to let slip, but will make the best use of it. 
To that end, he went to a maker and seller of 
Jamps, and asked for a dozen of copper lamps. 
The master of the step told him he had not 
so many by him, but if he would have patience 
till the next day, he would gct him so many 
against what time he had a mind to have them. 
The magician appointed his time, aud bid him 
take care that they should be handsome and 
well polished. 

The next day, the magician went for the 
twelve lamps, paid the man his full price for 
them, put them into a basket which be brought 
on purpose with him, hung the basket on his 
arm, and went directly with it to Aladdin’ 

ace; and when he came near it, cried, 

ho will change old lamps for new ones? 
But xs he went along, he gathered a crowd of 
children and apprentice boys about him, who 
thought him, as indeed a great many passing 
by did, mad, or a fool, to change new lamps 
for old ones, and therefore hollowed at him. 

The African magician never minded all 
their scoffs and hollowings, or all they could 
say to lum, but still cried, Who will change 
old lamps for new ones? Which he repeated 
so often about the princess Badroulbadour’s 
oxrpei that the princess, who was then in the 

all with the four-and-twenty windows, hear- 
ing a man cry something, and not being able 
to distinguish his words by reason of the hol- 
lowing of the mob about him, sent one of her 
women slaves to know what he cried. 

The slave was not long before she returned, 
and ran into the hall, laughing so heartily that 
the ‘iba could not forbear herself. Well, 
giggler, said the princess, will you tell me 
what he laugh at? Alas! madam, answered 
the slave, laughing still, who can forbear 
laughing, to sce a fool with a basket on his 
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arm, full of fine new lamps, ask to change 
them for old ones ; which makes the children 
and mob make such a noise about him. 

Another woman slave hearing this, said, 
Now you speak of lamps, I know not whether 
the princess may have observed it, but there 
is an old one upon the cornish, and whoever 
owns it, he will not be sorry to find a new one 
in its stead: if the princess has a mind, she 
may have the pleasure to try if this fool is so 
silly as to give a new lamp for an old one, 
without having any thing for the exchange. 

Now the lamp this slave mentioned, hap- 
pense to be Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, which 

ic, for fear of losing, had laid upon the cor- 
nish before he went a-hunting ; which precau- 
tion he had made use of several times before, 
but neither the princess, their slaves or cu- 
nuchs, had ever taken notice of it. At all 
other times but hunting, he carried it ubout 
hin; and then indeed he might have locked 
it up; but other people have been guilty of 
as great oversights. 

he princess Badroulbadour, who knew not 
the value of this lamp, and the interest that 
Aladdin, not to mention her own, had to keep 
it, entered soon into the pleasantry, and bid 
an eunuch. take it, and go and make that cx- 
change. The eunuch obeyed, went out of the 
hall, and no sooner got to the palace gates, 
but he saw the African magician, called to 
him, and shewing him the ald lump, said to 
him, Give me a new lamp for this. 

The magician never disputed but this was 
the Jamp he wanted, since he had been in- 
formed that there were no such utensils in 
the palace but what were either gold or sil- 
ver. He snatched it presently, and thrustin 
it as far as he could into his breast, offered 
him his basket, and bid him chuse which he 
liked best. The eunuch picked out one, and 
carried it to the princess Badroulhadour ; but 
the exchange was no sooner made, but there 
was such a hollo, that the palace rung again ; 
such a ridicule the children made of him. 

The African magician gave every body leave 
to laugh as much as they pleased, but staid 
not long about Aladdin's palace, but made 
the best of his way, without crying any longer, 
New lamps for old ones, and by his silence 
got rid of the children and mob. 

As svon as he got out of the space between 
the two palaces, he skulked down those streets 
which were the least frequented; and having 
no more occasion for his lamps or basket, set 
it down in the midst of the strect when no- 
body saw hin; then scouring down another 
street or two, he walked till he came to one 
of the city gates, and then pursuing his way 
through the suburbs, where he bought some 
provisions, ho got into the fields, and turned. 
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into @ road, which led to a lonely remote 
place, where he stopped for a time, to execute 
what he came about, never regretting his 
horse, which he Jeft at the khan. 

in this place the African iclan passed 
the remainder of the day, till it was dark 
night, when he pore out the lamp out of his 
breast, and rubbed it. Upon that summons 
the genie appeared, and said, What wouldst 
thou have? I am ready to obey thee as thy 
slave, and the slave of all those who have the 
lamp in their hands; both I and the other 
slaves of the lamp 1 command thee, replied 
the magician, to transport me immediately, 
and the palace which thou and the other 
slaves of the lamp have built in this town, 
euch as it is, and with all the people in it, to 
such a place in Africa. The genie made no 
reply, but with the assistance of the other 

enies, the slaves of the lamp, transported 
ae and the palace entire immediately to the 

lace he appointed in Africa; where we will 
leave the magician, palace, and the princess 
Bedroulbadour, to speak of the surprise of 
the sultan. 

As soon as the sultan rose the next morn- 
ing, according to custom, he went into his 
closet. to have the pleasure of contemplating 
and admiring Aladdin’s palace: but when he 
first looked that way, and saw an empty space 
instead of a palace, he thought at first he was 
mistaken, and rubbed his eyes ; but when he 
looked again, and saw nothing of the palace 
any more the second time than the fir:t, his 
ainazement was so great that he stood for 
some time musing with himself, and reflect- 
ing how so large a palace as Aladdin’s, which 
he saw plainly every day, and the night before, 
should vanish so soon, and not leave the least 
remains behind. Certaimly, said he to him- 
sclf, Iam not mistaken; it stood there: if it 
had tumbled down, the materials would have 
lain in heaps; and if swallowed up in an 
earthquake, there would be some mark left. 
However, though he was convinced that no 
palace stood there, he could not help staying 
there some time, to see whcthcr or no he 
might not be mistaken. At last he retired 
to his apartment, not without looking behind 
him, and ordered the grand visier to be fetch- 
ed in all haste, and in the mean time sat down, 
but agitated by so many different thoughts, that 
he knew not what to resolve on. 

The grand visier did not make the sultan 
wait long for him, but came in with so much 
precipitation, that neither he nor his attend- 
ants, as they passed by, missed Aladdin’s 
lace; neither did the porters, when they 
opened the palace gates, observe any altera- 
tion. 

When he came into the sultan’s presence, 
be said to him, Sir, the hurry your majesty 
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sent for me in, makes me believe something 
extraordinary has happened, since you know 
this is council-day, and I shal! not fail attend- 
ing you very soon. Indeed, said the sultan, 
it is something very cxtraordinary, as you say, 
and you will allow it to be so: tell me what 
is become of Aladdin’s palacc ? Aladdin’s pa- 
lace ! replied the grand visier in a great amaze- 
ment ; I think, as I passed by it, it stood in 
its usual place; such vast buildings are not 
casily removed. Go into my closet, said the 
sultan, and tell me if you can see it. 

The grand visier went into the closet, where 
he was struck with no less amazement than 
the sultan had been. When he was well as- 
sured that there was not the least appearance, 
he returned to the sultan. Well, visier, said 
he, have seen Aladdin’s palace? Sir, an- 
swered the visier, your majesty may remem- 
ber, that I had the honour to tell you, that 
that palace, which was the subject of your ad- 
miration, with oll its immense riches, was 
only the work of magic nnd a magician; but 
your majesty then would not give the least 
attention to what I said. 

The sultan, who could not disown what 
the grand visicr had represented to him, for 
thet reason flew into the greater passion. 
Where is that impostor, that wicked wretch, 
suid he, that I may have his head cut off’ im- 
mediately ? Sir, rephed the grand visier, it is 
some days since he came to take his leave of 
your majesty ; he ought to be sent to, to know 
what is become of his palace, since he cannot 
be ignorant of what has been transacted. 
That is too great an indulgence, replied the 
sultan ; go and order a detachment of thirty 
horses, to bring him loaded with chains. The 
grand visier went and gave orders for a de- 
tachment of thirty horse, and instructed the 
officer thut commanded them how he might 
take Aladdin. The detachment pursued their 
orders, and about six leagues from the town 
met him returning from hunting. The officer 
went up to him, and told him that the sultan 
wus so impatient to see him, that he had sent 
them to accompany him home. 

Aladdin had not the least suspicion of the 
true reason of their meeting him, but pursued 
his way; but when he came within half a 
league of the city, the detachment surround- 
ed him, and the officer addressed himself, and 
said to him, Prince Aladdin, it is with great 
regret that I declare to you the sultan’s order 
to arrest you, and to carry you before him as 
a criminal: I beg of you not to take it ill 
that I acquit myself of my duty, and to forgive 


me, 

Aladdin, who thought himself innocent, was 
very much surprised at this declaration, and 
asked the officer if he knew what crime he 
was accused of; who replied, he did not. Then 
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Aladdin, finding that his retinue was much 
inferior to this detachment, alighted off his 
horse, and said to the officer, Execute your 
orders, though I do not know any crime I 
have committed against the sultan’s person or 
government. A large long chain was imme- 
diately put about his neck, and fastened round 
his body, so that both his arms were Spelt 
down; then the officer put himsclf at tbe 
head of the detachment, and one of the 
troopers taking hold of the end of the chain, 
obliged Aladdin to follow him a-foot into the 
town. 

When this detachment entered the suburb, 
the people, who saw Aladdin thus led as a 
criminal, never disputed but that his head 
was to be cut off; and as he was generally 
beloved, some took sabres, and others arms ; 
and those who had nonce, guthered stones, 
and followed the detachment. The last five 
of the detachment faced about to disperse 
them; but their numbers presently incrvased 
so much, that the detachment began to think 
that it would be well if they could get into 
the sultan’s palace before Aladdin was rescu- 
ed; to prevent which, as the streets were 
large, they extcnded themselves as far as pos- 
sible. In this manner they arrived at the pa- 
lace, and there drew up in a line, and faced 
about till the officer and troopers that led A- 
laddin had got within the gates. 

Aladdin was carried before the sultan, who 
waited for him, attended by the grand visicr, 
in a balcony; and as soon as he saw him, he 
ordered the executioner, who waited there on 

urpose, to cut off his head, without hearing 
im, or giving him leave to clear himself. 

As soon as the executioner had taken off 
the chain that was fastened about Aluddin’s 
neck and body, and laid down a skin stained 
with the blood of the many criminals he had 
executed, he made Aladdin kneel down, and 
tied a bandage over his eyes; then drawing 
his sabre, he flourished it three or four times 
in the air, waiting for the sultan’s giving the 
signal to separate his head from his body. 

At that instant, the grand visier perceiving 
that the populace had forced the guard of 
horse, and crowded the t square before 
the palace, and were scaling the walls in se- 
veral places, he said to the sultan, before he 
gave the signal, I beg of your majesty to con- 
siler what you are going to do, since you will 
hazard your pe s being forced; and who 
knows what fatal consequence may attend it ? 
My forced ! ied the sultan, who 
can sitage poteamipeatd Sir, answered the 
grand visier, if your majesty casts but your 
eye towards the great square, and on the pa- 
lace-walls, you will know what J mean. 

The sultan was so frightened when he saw 
so great a mob, and perceived so enraged as 
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they were, that he ordered the executioner to 
put up his sabre immediately in the scabbard, 
and to unbind Aladdin, and at the sane 
time bid the chaoux declare to the people 
that the sultan had pardoned him. 

Then all those who had already got upon 
the walls, and were witnesses of chat passed, 
abandoned their posts, and gut down, and, 
overjoyed that they had saved the life of a 
man whom they loved dearly, published the 
news among the rest, which was presently 
confirmed by the chaoux, which soon disarm- 
ed the populace of their rage; the tumult 
was soon abated, and the mob dispersed. 

When Aladdin found himself at liberty, he 
turned towards the balcony, and perceiving 
the sultan, raised his voice, and said to him 
in a moving manner, I beg of your majesty to 
add one favour more to that which I have ale 
ready received, which is, to let me know my 
crime? Thy crime! answered the sultan, per- 
fidious wretch, dost thou not know it ? Come 
up hither, and I will shew it thee. 

Aladdin went up to the sultan, who, after 
he had paid his obedience, said to him, Fol- 
low me; and then led him into his closet. 
When he came to the duor, he said to him, 
Thou oughtest to know whereabouts thy pa- 
ii stood 5 look, and tell me what is become 
Of its 

Aladdin, staring about him, perceived ve 
well the spot of ground his salen stood aa 
but not being able to divine how it should 
disappear, he was in so great confusion und 
amazement, that he co not return one 
word of answer. 

The sultan, growing impatient, said to him 
again, Where 1s thy palace, and what is be- 
come of my daughter? Then Aladdin, break- 
ing silence, said to him, Sir, J sce very well, 
and own that the peers which I have built is 
not in the same place where it was, but that 
it is vanished ; neither can I tell your majesty 
where it may be, but can assure you | have 
no hand in it. 

J am not so much concerned about thy pa- 
lace, replied the sultan : I value my daughter a 
thousand times before it, and would have 
thee find her out, otherwise I will cause thy 
head to be struck off, and no consideration 
shall prevent it. 

I beg of your majesty, answered Aladdin, 
to grant me forty days to make my inquiries 
in ; and if in that time I have not the success 
I wish for, I will come again, and offer my 
head at the foot of your throne, and you may 
dispose of it at your pleasure. I give you the 
forty days you ask for, said the sultan ; but do 
not think to abuse the favour I shew you, b 
thinking to escape my resentment ; for I 
find ways to come at you, in whatsoever part 
of the world you go to. 
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Aladdin went out of the sultan’s presence 
with great humiliation, and seemed worthy of 

ity. He crossed the courts of the palace, 
ane down his head, and was im so great 
confusion he durst not lift up his eyes. The 
ptincipal officers of the court, who had all pro- 
fe themselves his friends, and whom he had 
never disobhged, turned their backs on him, 
instead of going up to him to comfort him, 
and offer hitn a place of retreat ; which if the 
had done, he was so much distracted in his 
thoughts, he would not have known them ; 
since he knew not himself, but bad quite lost 
his senses, as it appenred, by asking every 
body he met if they had seen his palace, or 
could tell any news of it ? 

These questions made every body believe 
that Aladdin was mad: some laughed at him, 
but people of sense and humanity, particular- 
ly those he had dealt withal, and he had con- 
tracted some friendship with, really pitied 
him. For three aays he rambled about the 
town after this manner, withou coming to 
any resolution, or cat.ng any thing but what 
some good people forced him to out of cha- 
rity. 

Ke last, when he was tired with wandcring 
about the city in this manner, he strolled in- 
to the country, and after he had traversed se- 
veral fields ina frightful uncertainty, at the 
close of the night he came to a river side: 
There, possessed by his despair, he sad to 
himself, Where shall I seek my palace? In 
what province, country, or part of the world 
shall I find that, and my dear princess, whom 
the sultan expects from me ? I shall never suc- 
ceed: I had better free myself at once from 
so many fatigues, and such bitter griefs ; and 
then was just going to throw himself into the 
river; but, as a good musselman, he thought 
first to say his prayers; and going to prepure 
himself, he went first to the river side to 
wash his hands and face, according to the 
custom. But that ges being steep and slip- 
pery, by reason of the water’s beating aainst 
it, he slides down, and had certainly fallen 
into the river, but for a little rock, which 
stood about two feet out of the earth: Be 
sides, it was his happiness, that he still had 
the ring which the African magician put on 
his finger before he went down into the sub- 
terraneous abode to fetch the lamp; for by 
his falling down the bank, he rubbed the ring 
so hard by holding on the rock, that imme- 
diately the same genie appeared which he saw 
in the cave where the magician had left him. 
What wouldst thou have, said the genie? | 
am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the 
slave of all those that have that ring on their 
finger; both I and the other slaves of the 


Aladdin, agrecably surprised at an appari- 
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tion he so little expected in the despair be 
was in, replied, Save my life, genie, a 

tune, either by shewing me the where the 
palace : have caused to be built now stands, 
or immediately transport it back where it first 
stood. That which you command me, an- 
swered the genie, is not in my power; I am 
only the slave of the ring; you must address 
yourself to the slaves of the ising: If it be so, 
replied Aladdin, 1 command thee, by the pow- 
er of the ring, to transport me to the place 
where my palace stands, in what part of the 
world soever it is, and set me down under 
the princess Badroulbadour’s window. These 
words were no sooner out cf his mouth, but 
the genie transported him into the midst of a 
large meadow in Africa, a small distance from 
n large city, where his palace stood, and set 
him exactly under the window of the prin- 
cess’s upartment, and then left him: All this 
he did almost i an instant. 

Aladdin, notwithstanding the darkness of 
the night, knew his palace again very well, 
and the princess Badroulbadour’s apartinent ; 
but as the night was pretty far advanced, and 
all was quict in the palace, he retired some 
distance off, and sat down at the root of a 
large tree: There, full of hopes, and reflect- 
ing on his happiness, which he attributed to 
pure chance, he found himself in a much more 
peacenble situation than when be was arrested 
and carried befgre the sultan, and in danger 
of losing his life. He amused himself tor 
some time with those agreeable thoughts ; but 
not having slept for five or six days, he was 
not able to resist the drowsiness which came 
upon him, but fell fast asleep. 

The next morning, as soon as day appeared, 
Aladdin was agreeably wakened, not only by 
the singmg of the birds, which had roosted in 
the tree under which he had passed the night, 
but all those which had perched in the trees 
of the palace-egurden. When he cast his eyes 
on that wonderful edifice, he conceived an in- 
expressible joy to think he should soon be 
master of it ngain, and once more possess hix 
dear princess Badroulbadour. Pleased with 
these hopes, he immediately got up, and went 
to the princess’s apartment, and walked under 
her window, in expectation of her rising, that 
he might see her. During this expectation, 
he began to consider with nimself from whence 
the cause of his misfortune proceeded ; and 
after he had well reflected on the matter, he 
never doubted but that it was owing to leav- 
ing his lamp behind him ; upon which he ac- 
cused himself of neghgence, and the little care 
he took of it, to let it be a moment out of his 
sight. But what puzzled him most was, he 
could not imagine who had been so jealous of 
his happiness ; but would soon have guessed, 
if he bad then known that both he and his 
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palace were in Africa, the very name of which 
would socn have made him remember the 
magician, his declared enemy ; but the genie, 
the slave of the ring, had not made the least 
mention of the name of the place. 

The princess Badroulbadour rose, earlier 
that morning than ever she had done since 
her transportation into Africa by the African 
magician, whose presence she was forced to 
support once a day, because he was master of 
the palace, though, at the same time, she al- 
ways treated him cruelly; and as she was 
dressing, one of the women looking through 
the window, perceived Aladdin, and presently 
ran and told her mistress. The princess, who 
could not believe the news, went that mo- 
ment herself to the window, and seeing Alad- 
din, immediately opened it. The noise the 
princess made in opening the window made 
Aladdin turn his head that way, who, pcr- 
ceiving the princess, saluted her with an air 
that expressed his joy ; who, to lose no time, 
suid to him, I have sent to have the back- 
door opened for you; and then shut the win- 
dow. 

The back-door, which was just under the 
princess’s apartment, was soon opened, and 
Aladdin was conducted into the princess’s 
chamber. [t is impossible to express the joy 
of those lovers to see cach other, after a se- 
paration which they both thought was for 
ever. They embraced several times, and 
shewed all the marks of a sincere love and 
tenderness. After these embracings, and 
shedding some tears of joy, they sat down, and 
Aladdin assuming the discourse, said, I beg 
of you, princess, in God’s name, before we 
talk of any thing else, to tell me, both for 
your own interest, the sultan your father’s, 
and my own, what is become of an old lamp 
which I left upon the cornish in the hall of 
the four-+ nd-twenty windows, before I went 
to the nunting-match. 

Alas ! dear husband, answered the princess, 
J am afraid that our misfortunes are owing to 
that lamp; and that which grieves me most 
is, that I have been the cause of it. Princess, 
replied Aladdin, do not blame yourself, since 
it was entirely my fault, and I ought to have 
taken care of it: But let us now think of re- 

iring that neglect, and tcll me what has 
ppened, and into whose hands it has fal- 

en. 

Then the princess Badroulbadour gave Alad- 
din an account how she changed the old lamp 
for a new one, (which she ordered to be fetch- 
ed, that he might see it,) and how the next 
morning she found herself in an unknown 
country, which was the same he and she were 
then in, which she was told was Africa by 
the traitor who had transported her hither by 
his magic art. 
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Princess, said Aladdin, interrupting her, 
you have informed me who the traitor is, by 
telling me we are in Africa. He is the moat 
perfidious of all men: but this is neither s 
time nor place to give you a full account of 
his villanies. 1 desire you only to tell me what 
he has done with the lamp, and where he has 

ut it. He carries it carefully wrapt up in his 

som, said the princess; and this I can as- 

sure you, because he pulled it out before me, 
and shewed it to me. 

Princess, said Aladdin, do not be displeased 
that I trouble you with so many questiona, 
since they are equally important both to you 
and me. But to come to what most particue 
larly concerns mc; tell me, I conjure you, 
how so wicked and perfidious a man treats 
you? Since I have been here, replied the 
princess, he comes once every diy to sce me 5 
and J am persuaded the little satisfaction he 
receives from. his visits, makes him come no 
oftener. All his discourse tends to persuade 
me to break that faith ] have pledged to you, 
and to take him for an husband; giving me to 
understand, I ought not to entertain any hopes 
of ever sceing you again, for that you were 
dead, and had had your head struck off by 
the sultan my father’s order. He added, that 
you was an ungrateful wretch; that your good 
fortune was owing to him; and a great many 
other things of that naturo ; but as he receive 
ed no other answer from me but grievous coms 
plaints and tears, he was always forced to re- 
tire without the satisfuction he desired. I do 
not doubt but his intention is to allow me 
some tine to vanquish my grief, in hopes af- 
terwards that I may change my sentiments; 
aud, if I persevere in an obstinate refusal, to 
use violence: But my dear spousc’s presence 
removes al] my disquiets. 

I have a greater confidence, replied Aladdin, 
gince iny princess’s fears are removed; and J 
believe i iave thought of the means to deliver 
you from both your enemy und mine; to ex- 
ecute which design, it ia necessary for me to 
gotothat town. I shall return by noon, and 
then will communicate my project to you, and 
tell you what must be done to succeed in it. 
But that you may not be surprised, I think it 
proper to acquaint you, that I shall change 
my apparel, and beg of you to give orders 
that | may not wait long at the back-door, 
but that it may be opened at the first knock ; 
All which the princess promised to observe. 

When Aladdin was got out of the palace, 
he looked about him on all sides, and per- 
ceiving a country-fellow before him, who 
seemed not advancing towards, but going 
from the palace, he made all imaginable haste 
after him; and when he had overtaken him, 
made a proposal to him to change cloathe, 
which the fellow agreed to; and accordingly 
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they went behind a h , and there made 
the exchange. Afterwards the country-man 
went about his business, and Aladdin to the 
town, where, traversing several streets, he ar- 
Five:! in that part of the town where all sorts 
‘of merchants and artizans had their particular 
streets, according to their trades: Among 
which, he found ont that of the druggists ; and 
Boing into one of the largest shops, asked the 
druggist 1f he had a certain powder, which he 
named. 

The druggist looking upon Aladdin by his 
habit to be very poor, and that he had not 
money enough to pay for it, told him he had 
it, but that it was very dear; upon which, 
Aladdin penetrating into his thoughts, pulled 
out his purse, and shewing him some gold, 
asked for half a dram, which the druggist 
weighed, and wrapped it up in a piece of pa- 
per, and gave him, telling him the price was a 
piece of gold. Aladdin laid him down his 
money, and staying no longer in the town but 
just to yet a little refreshment, returned to 
the palace, where he waited not long ut the 
back-door. When he came into the princess’s 
@p.i.nicut, he said to her, Princess, it may 
be, the aversion you have for your ravisher 
may not render what J am going to propose 
to you very agreeable; but give me leave to 
tell you, it is proper that you should at this 
ae dissembic a little, and constrain your 

nclinations, if you would deliver yourself from 
him, and give my ijord the sultan, your father, 
the satisfaction of seeing you again. 

If you would take my advice, continued he, 
dress yourself this moment in one of your 
richest habits, and when the African magi- 
cian comes, receive him with an affable and 
open countenance, that he may imagine time 
may wear off your grief. In your conversa- 
tion, let him understand that you strive to 
forget me ; and that he may be the more fully 
convinced of your sincerity, invite him to sup 
with you, and seem to have a mind to taste 
of some of the best wines of this country : 
There is no doubt but he will be ready to 
fetch you some. During his absence, put in- 
to one of the cups this powder, and charge 
the slave you design that night to attend you, 
upon & signal you shall agree upon with her, 
to bring that cup to you. When the magician 
‘and you have eat and drank as much as you 
care for, give her the signal, and change cups 
with him, which he will take as a great favour ; 
ut no sooner will he have drank off the cup, 
eno ative neonaeag backwards. If you 

ve any reluctance to drink out of his cup, 
you may pretend var tae do it, without fear 
of being discovered ; for the effect of the pow- 
der is so quick, that he will not have time 
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myself a great violence in consenting to make 
the magician such advances, but I see they 
are absolutely n *; and what cannot 
one resolve to do nst a cruel enemy ° 
Therefore I will follow your advice, sinee 
both aur quiets depend on it. After the prin- 
cess had thus agreed to the measures propo- 
sed by Aladdin, he took his leave of her, and 
went and spent the rest of the day about the 
palace till it was night, when he might safely 
approach the back-door. 

‘he princess Badroulbadour, who was not 
only inconsolable to be separated from her 
dear husband, whom she loved from the first 
moment, more out of inclination than duty, 
but also from the sultan her father, who had 
always shewed a tender and paternal love for 
her, had, ever since that cruel separation, 
lived in great neyligence of her person. She 
had almost, as one may say, forgot the neat- 
ness so agreeable to persons of her sex and 
quality, after the first time of the magician’s 
paying her a visit, and that she understood by 
some of the women, who knew him again, 
that it was he who received the old lamp in 
exchange for a new one, which notorious 
cheat rendered the sight of him morc horrible. 
However, the opportunity of taking the re- 
venge he deserved, which offered sooner than 
she durst hope for, made her resolve to grati- 
fy Aladdin in his request ; for as soon as he 
was gone, she sat down at her toilet, and was 
dressed by her women to the best advantage, 
in a most rich suit, and one the most agree- 
able to her design. Her girdle was of the 
finest and largest diamonds set in gold, which 
she suited with a necklace of thirty pearls, 
all of the same size, but so large, and of so 
beautiful a water, that the grcatest sultanesses 
and quecns would have been proud to have 
been adorned with only two of them. Her 
bracelets, which were diamonds and rubies 
intermixed, answered admirably the richness 
of the girdle and necklace. 

When 'the princess Badroulbadour was 
thus entirely dressed, she consulted her glass 
and women upon her adjustment; and when 
she found she wanted no charms to flatter 
the foolish passion of the African magician, 
she sat down on a sofa, expecting his arri- 

al 


val. 

The magician came at the usual hour ; and 
as soon as he entered the great hall where 
the princess waited to receive him, she rose 
up, and pointed with her hand to the most 
honourable place, standing till he sat down ; 
which was a piece of civility she had never 
shewn him before. 

The magician, dazzled more with the lustre 
of the princess’s eyes than the glittering of 
the jewels with which she was adorned, was 
very much surprised. Besides, the majestic 
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and graceful air with which she received him, 
80 ite to her former behaviour, quite 
confounded him. 

When he was set down, the princess, to 
free him from his embarrassment, broke si- 
lence first, and looking at him all the time in 
@ manner that was sufficient to make him be- 
lieve that he was not -o odious tu her as she 

given him to understand before, said to 
him, Without doubt you are very much a- 
mazed to find me so much altered to-day 
from what | used to be ; but when I have ac- 
7 Rese you, that [am naturally of a merry 
ispovition, not inclined to melancholy and 
grief, your surprise will not be so great, and 
that I always strive to divert my afflictions 
when there is no other remedy to be had. I 
have reflected on what you mentioned to me 
of Aladdin’s fate ; and I know the sultan my 
father’s temper so well, that I am persuaded 
with you that Aladdin could not escape feel- 
ing the effects of his rage: therefore, since 
my tears and complaints cannot recal him to 
life again, why should I grieve? for this rea- 
son, after I have done all that my love re- 
quires of me, I think I ought to endeavour 
to comfort myself. These are the motives of 
the change you sce in me; and to begin to 
cast off all melancholy, and banish it entirely, 


Iam eaderesties you will bear me company 
to-night, and partake of a supper I have or- 
dered to be dressed for us: but as I have no 


wine but what is of China, and have a great 
desire to taste of the product of Africa, I shall 
beg of you to get some of the best. 

The African magician, who looked upon 
the happiness of coming so soon and easy mto 
the princess Badroulbadour’s good graces as 
a thing impossible, could not think of words 
expressive cnough to testify how sensible he 
was of her favours; but to put an end the 
sooner to a conversation which would have 
embarrassed him, if he had engaged farther 
into it, he turned it upon the wines of Africa, 
and said, Of all the advantages Africa can 
boast of, that of producing the most excel- 
lent wines is the principal ; at present I have 
some of seven years old, which has never 
been broached; and indeed not to praise it 
too much, it is the finest wine in the world. 
If my princess, added he, will give me leave, 
I will go and fetch two bottles, and return 
again quickly. I should be sorry to give you 
that trouble, replied the princess; you 
better send for them. It is necessary I should 
f° myself, answered the African sap. gu 
or nobody but myself knows where the key 
of the cellar is laid, or has the secret to un- 
lock the door. If it be so, said the princess, 
make haste back again; for the sooner you 
return, the less my impatience will be, and 
we shall sit down to supper. 
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The African magician, full of hopes of his 
expected happiness, rather flew than any 
thing else, and returned quickly with the 
wine. The princess, not ddoubeing in the least 
but he would mnke haste, put the powder 
Aladdin gave her into the cup that was set 
apart for that purpose. When they sat down 
at the table, they placed themselves opposite 
to each other, the magician’s back towards 
the beaufet. The princess presented him 
with the best at the table, and said to him, 
If you please, I will entertain you with a con- 
cert of music ; but as we are only two, [ think 
conversation may be more agreeable. This 
the magician took as a new favour. 

After they had eat some time, the princess 
called for some wine, and drank the magici- 
an’s health; and afterwards said to him, In- 
deed you was in the right to recommend 
‘A wine, since I never tasted of any so de- 

icious in my life. Charming princess, suid 
he, holding a cup in his hand, my wine be- 
comes more exquisite by your approbation. 
Then drink my health, replied the princess ; 
you will find I understand wines. ~ 
ingly he drank the princess’s health ; a 
turning the cup, said, I think myself happy 
that I reserved this wine for so an O0Cc- 
casion, and own J never drank any so excel- 
Ient before. 

When they had drank two or three cu 
more apiece, the princess, who had quite 
charmed the magician by her obliging beha- 
viour and civility, gave the slave who served 
them with wine the signal, bidding her at the 
same time bring the magician and herself a 
full cup. When they both had their cups in 
their hands, she said to him, How are you 
used here to express your loves when drink- 
ing together as we are? With us in China, 
the lover and his mistress reciprocally ex- 
change cups, and drink each other’s health. 
At the same time she presented her cup, and 
held out her hand to receive his; who, for 
his part made all imaginable haste to make 
the exchange, and did it with the more plea- 
sure, because he looked upon this favour as 
the most certain token of an entire conquest 
over the princess. Before he drank, he said 
to her, with the cup in his hand all the time, 
Indeed we Africans are not so refined in the 
art of love as you Chinese; and the instruct- 
ing me in a lesson I know nothing of, informs 
me how sensible I ought to be of the favour 
done me. I shall never, lovely princess, for- 
get my recovering that life, in drinking out 
of your cup, which your cruelty, had it con- 
tinued, made me despair of. 

The princess Babroulbadour, who began 
to be tired with this barefaced declaration of 


th ician, interru him, and said, Come, 
drink t, and Sy eh yoo will afterwards ; 
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and at the same time set the ae to her lips, 

while the African magician, who was eager 

to get his wine off first, drank up the very 

last drop. In the mean time, the princess 

kept her’s only at her lips, until she saw his 

eyes turn in his head, and he fell backwards 
eless, 

The princess had no occasion to order the 
back-duor to be opened to Aladdin; for her 
women were so disposed from the great hall 
to the foot of the stuair-case, that the word 
was no sooner given that the African magici- 
an was fallen kwards, but the door was 
opened that instant. 

As soon as Aladdin entered the hall, he 
sow the magician stretched backwards on the 
sofa. The princess Badroulbadour got off 
her seat, and ran overjoyed to him to em- 
brace him: but he stopped her, and eaid, 
Princess, this is not a proper time ; oblige me 
by Icaving me alone a moment, and retire to 
your own apartment, while I endeavour to 
asin, a you as soon back to China as you 
w rought from thence. 

en the princess, her women and cu- 
n were gone out of the hall, Aladdin 
shut the door, and going directly to the dead 
body of the magician, oped his vest, and 
took out the lamp, carefully wrapped up, as the 
princess told him ; and unfolding and rubbing 
at, the genie immediately appeared. Genie, 
said Aladdin, I call thee to command thee, on 
the part of thy mistress, this lamp here, to 
transport this palace presently into China, to 
the sume place from whence it was brought 
hither. The nie made a bow with his head 
to shew his obedience, and then disappeared. 
Immediately the palace was transported into 
China ; which was only to be felt by two little 
shocks, the one when it was lifted up, the 
other when set down, and both in a short in- 
terval of time. 

Then Aladdin went down to the princess’s 
apartment, and embracing her, said, I can as- 
sure you, princess, that your joy and mine 
shall be complete to-morrow morning. After- 
wards the princess, who had not quite sup- 

d herself, guessing that Aladdin might be 
iungry, ordered the nicats that were served 
up ig the great hall, and were scarce touched, 
tu be brought down. The princess and Alad- 
din eat as much as,they thought fit, and drank 
in like manner of the African magician’s old 
wine; during which time their discourse 

could not be any otherwise than satisfactory ; 
and then retired to their own chamber. 

From the time of the transportation of 
Aladdin’s palace, and the princess Badroul- 

‘badour, the sultan, that princess’s father, 
was eer ae - arsctrgp gt as _ 
imagined. y slept night or day; an 

instead of diverting his affliction, he, on the 
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contrary, indulged it ; for whereas he used te 

every morning into his closet, to please 
Fimself with that agreeable prospect, he went 
now often in the day-time to renew his tears, 
and plunge himself into the ral pi melan- 
choly, by reflecting on that Which once gave 
him so much pleasure, and now he had lost 
what was the most.dear to him in this world. 

The first morning after the return of Alad- 
din’s palace, the sultan went very early into 
his closet to indulge his sorrows, and being 
very pensive, cast his cyes in a melancholy 
manner towards the place where he remem- 
bered the palace once stood, expecting only 
to see an open space; but perceiving that va- 
cancy filled up, at first imagined it to be the 
effect of a fog; but at last, looking more at- 
tentively, he made no doubt but that it was 
his son-in-law’s palace. Then Pig and glad- 
ness succeeded sorrow and grief. He return- 
ed immediately into his apartment, and or- 
dered an horse to be saddled and brought to 
him in all haste, which he mounted that in- 
stant, thinking he could not make haste 
cnough to get to Aladdin’s palace. 

Aladdin, who foresaw what would happen, 
rose that morning by day-break, put on one 
of the most magnificent habits his wardrobe 
afforded, and went up into the hall of twenty- 
four windows, from whence he perceived the 
sultan coming, and got down soon enough to 
receive him at the foot of the great stair-case, 
and to help him to dismount. Aladdin, said 
the sultan, I cannot speak to you till I have 
secn my daughter. 

He led the sultan into the princess Badroul- 
hadour’s apartment, who, having been told by 
him when he arose, that she was no longer in 
Africa, but in the capital of the sultan her fa- 
ther, had just done dressing herself. The 
sultan embraced her with his face all bathed 
in tears of joy ; and the princess, on her side, 
gave him all the testimonies of the pleasure 
the sight of him gave her. 

The sultan was some time before he could 
open his lips; so great was his surprise and 
joy to find his daughter again after he had 
given her up for lost; and the princess, to sce 
her father, Vet fall tears of joy. 

At last, the sultan broke silence, and said, 
I would believe, daughter, your joy to see me 
makes you scem so little changed as if no 
misfortune had befallen you ; yet I cannot be 
persuaded from thinking you have undergone 
a great deal ; for a large palace cannot be so 
suddenly transported as yours has been, with- 
out great frights, and terrible anguish. I 
would have you tell me all that has happened, 
and not conceal any thing from me. 

Hereupon, the princess, who took a great 
area in giving the sultan the satisfaction 

e demanded, said, Sir, if I appear so little al- 
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téred, I beg of your a baad to consider, that 
I received new life yesterday morning by the 
presence of my dear husband and deliverer, 
Aladdin, whom I looked upon and bewailed 
as Jost to me; and the happiness of secing 
and embracing 6f whom, has almost recover- 
ed me to my former state of health. But my 
greatcst trouble was, not only to find myself 
forced from your majesty, and my dear hus- 
band, but the uneasiness I laboured under 
besides, was, my fear that he, though inno- 
cent, should feel the effects of your rage, 
to which I knew he was Ieft exposed. I 
suffered but little from the insolence of my 
ravisher ; for, having the ascendant over him, 
I always put a stop to his disagreeable «is- 
course, and was as little restrained as at pre- 
sent. 

As to what relates to my transportation, 
Aladdin had no hand in it ; I myself was alone 
to blame, and he innocent. To persuade the 
sultan of the truth of what she said, she gave 
him a full account how the African magician 
disguised himself like a seller of lamps, and 
cried new lamps for old ones ; and the plea- 
sure she took in making that exchange ; being 
entirely ignorant of the secret and limportance 
of that lamp, by the means of which, the ma- 
gician transported the palace and her into Af- 
rica, which she came to know by two of her 
women and the eunuch who made the ex- 
change, when he first had the boldness to 
pay her the first visit, after the success of his 
audacious enterprise, to propose himself for 
her husband. After that, she made mention 
how he persecuted her till Aladdin’s arrival ; 
how he and she consulted together to ect the 
Jamp again, and the success thev had; and 
etapa her dissimulation, and inviting 
lin to supper, and giving the powder prepar- 
ed for him. For the rest, added she, I leave 
it to Aladdin to give you an account of. 

Aladdin, for his part, had not much to tell 
the sultan, but only said, When the back- 
door was opened, I went up into the grcat 
hall, where I found the magician dead, and 
extended upon the sofa; and as 1 thought it 
not proper for the princess to stay there any 
longer, I desired her to go down into her own 
apartment, with her women and eunuchs. 
As soon as I was alone, and had taken the 
lamp out of the magician’s breast, I made use 
of the same secret he had done, to remove 
the palace and the princess; and by that means 
the palace was brought into the same place 
where it stood before; and I have the happi- 
ness to bring back the princess to your ma- 
jests, as you commanded me. But that your 
majesty may not think that I impose upon 
you, if vou will give yourself the trouble to 
go up into the hall, you shall see the magi- 
cian punished as he deserved. 

The sultan, to be assured of the truth, rase 
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up instantly, and went up into the hall, where, 
when he saw the African magician dead, and 
his face already livid by the streneth of the 
poison, he embraced Aladdin with a great 
deal of tenderness, rnd said, Do not, son, 
take my proceedings against you ill, since 
they proceeded from my paternal love; and 
theretore you ought to excuse them. Sir, re- 
plied Aladdin, I have no reason to complain 
of your majesty’s conduct, since you did no- 
thing but what your duty required of you. 
This magician, the basest of all men, was the 
only cause of my misfortune. When your 
majesty has a leisure hour, I will give youan 
account of another villunous action he played 
me, which was no less black and base than 
this, from which I was preserved by the grace 
of God, in a very particular manner. I will 
take an opportunity, and that very shortly, re- 
plied the sultan, to hear it; but, in the mean 
time, let us think of mirth and rejoicings, and 
the removal of this odious object. 

Aladdin ordered the magician’s dead car~ 
case to be removed, and thrown on the dung- 
lull, for the birds of the air to prey upon. In 
the mean time, the sultan commanded the 
drums to beat, and trumpets to sound, and a 
feast of ten days to be proclaimed, for joy of 
the princess Badroulbadour, and Aladdin and 
his palace’s return. 

Thus Aladdin escaped, a second time, the 
almost mevitable danger of losing his life; 
which was not the last, since he ran as great 
a hazard the third time, the circumstances of 
which T shall relate. 

‘The Afncean magician had a younger bro- 
ther, who was as great a necromancer, and, I 
may say, surpassed him in villainy and per- 
nicious designs. But as they did not live to- 
gether, but at a great distance, they failed 
not every year to inform themselves, by their 
art of necromancy, where cach other was, 
how they did, and whether they stood in need 
of each other’s assistance. 

Some time after the African magician had 
failed in his enterprise against Aladdiu’s hap- 
piness, his younger brother, who had not in- 
formed himself of him a year before, had a 
curiosity to know where he was, and how he 
did: And as he, as well as his brother, always 
carried a necromantic square instrument about 
him, he prepared the sand, cast figures, and 
feund that he had been poisoned, and was in 
the capital of the kingdom of China; and 
that the person who poisoned him was of mean 
birth, and had marricd the princess, the sul- 
tan’s daughter. 

When the magician had, after this manner, 
informed himself of his brother’s fate, he lost 
no time in useless regrets, which could not 
restore him tu life again ; but resolving imines 
diately to revenge his death, he took horse, 
and set forwards for Cluua; where, after 
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crossing plains, rivers, mountains, deserts, 
and the sea, be arrived, after incredible fa- 
tigues. 

When he came to the capital of China, he 
took a lodging, and the next day a walk 
through the town, not only to observe the 
beauties, which were indifferent to him, but 
with an intention to take proper measures to 
execute his pernicious designs ; to which end, 
he introduced himself into the most public 
and frequented places, where he listened to 
every body’s discourse. In one of these pub- 
lic places, where le resorted to divert 
themselves with all sorts of games, and as in 
such places some are conversing, while others 
play, he heard some gentlemen talk of the 
virtuc and piety of a woman who was retired 
from the world, and called Fatima, and of the 
miracles she performed. As he funcicd that 
this woman might be serviceable to him in 
gome project he had in his head, he took one 
of the gentlemen aside, and desired him to 
tell him particularly who that woman was, 
and what sort of a miracle she performed. 

What! said the person to whom he address- 
ed himself, have you never seen nor heard 
toik of her? She is the admiration of the 
whole town, both of young and old, for her 
exemplary life; except Mondays and Fridays, 
she never stirs out of her little cell; and on 
those days on which she comes into the town, 
she does an infinite deal of good ; for there 
is not a person that has the headach, but is 
cured by her laying her hand upon them. 

The magician wanted to know no more 
than this, but only asked the person in what 
part of the town this cell was. After the gen- 
tleman had shewn him it, and he had con- 
cluded and determined on the detestable de- 
sign he had in his head, and that he might 
know the way again, he observed all the turn- 
ings and windings very carefully. When he 
had taken just observation of the place, he 
went to one of those houses where they sell 
a certain hot liquor, and where any person 
that pleases may be all night. About mid- 
night, after the magician had satisfied the 
master of the house for what he had called 
for, he went directly away to the cell of Fa- 
tima the holy woman, the name she was 
known by throughout the town. It was no 
difficult matter for him to open the door, 
which was only fastened with a latch, which 
he lifted up without any noise; and when he 
entered the cell, perceived Fatima, by the 
moon-light, laid on a sofa, covered only by 
an old mat, with ber nead leaning against the 
wall, whom he awakened, and clapped a dag- 
Pe ow eps 

altima, Opening her eyes, was 
very much surprised to sec a man ready to 
stab her, and who said to her, If thou criest 
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out, or makest the least noise, J will kill thee 3 
but get up, and do as I bid thee. 

Fatima, who had laid down in her cloaths, 
got up, trembling with fear. Do not be so 
much frightened, said the magician; I only 
want thy habit; give it me presently, and take 
mine, Accordmgly Fatima and he changed 
cloaths. Then he said again, Colour my face 
as thine is that I may be like thee ; but per- 
ceiving that the poor creature could not fel 
trembling, to encourage her, he said, | tell 
thee ayain, thou needest not fear any thing ; 
I swear by the name of God, I will not ee 
away thy lite. Fatima lighted her lamp, and 
taking » pencil, and dipping it in a certain li- 
, rubbed it over his face, and assured him 
the colcur would not change, and that his face 
was of the sane dyc as her own, After which, 
she put on him a coif, and shewed him how 
to hide his face as he parsed through the 
town. After this, she put a long string of 
bead» about his neck, which hung down to 
the middle of his body, and giving him the 
stick she was used to walk with in his hand, 
brought him a looking-glass, and bid him look, 
and see if he thought himself like her. The 
magician found himself disguised as be wish- 
ed to be; but yet could not keep the oata he 
so sulemuly »wore to the good Fatima, but in- 
stead of stabbing her, for fear the blood might 
discover him, he strangled her, and when he 
found she was dead, threw her body into a 
cistern, just by the cell. 

The magician, thus disguised like the holy 
woman Fatima, spent the remainder of the 
night in the cell, after he had committed so 
horrid a murder. The next morning, two 
hours after sun-rise, though it was not a day 
the holy woman used to go out on, he crept 
out of the cell, being well persuaded that no- 
body would ask him any questions about it ; 
or if they would, knowing he had an answer 
ready for them. And as one of the first 
things he did after hie arrival, was, to find out 
Aladdin's palace, where he wa» to execute 
his designs, he went directly thither. 

As soon as the people saw the holy wo- 
man, as they imagined him to be, they pre- 
sently gathered about him in a great crowd : 
sone begged his blessing, others kissed his 
hand, and the most ous the hem of his 

ment; while others, whether or no their 
reads ached, or they had a mind to be pre- 
served against that distemper, 8 far 
him to lay his hands upon them; which he 
did, muttering some words in form of pra 
ers; and, in short, counterfeited so well, 
that every body took him for her. 

When he came to Aladdin’s palace, the 
crowd was so great, that those who were the 
most zealous and strong, striving to keep the 
rest off from pressing too much upon him, 
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there were such quarrels, and so great a noise, 
that the princess, who was in the hall of 
four-and-twenty windows, asked what was 
the matter; but nobody being able to give 
her an account, one of her women looked 
out of the window, and then told her it was 
a great crowd of people that were. gathered 
about the holy woman that cured the headach. 
The princess, who had heard a great deal 
of this holy woman, but had never seen her, 
conceived a great curiosity to have some dis- 
course with her, which the chief of the cu- 
nuchs perceiving, told her it was an easy mat- 
ter to bring her to her, if she desired and 
commanded it; and the princess shewing a 
desire, he immediately sent four eunuchs for 
her. 
As goon as the crowd saw the cunuchs 
coming, they made way 5 and the magician 
rceiving also that they were coming for 
im, was overjoyed to find his plot took so 
well. Holy woman, said one of the eunuchs, 
the princess wants to see you, and has sent 
us for you. The princess does me too great 
an honour, replied the false Fatima: I am 
ready to obey her command, and at the same 
time followed the eunuchs to the palace. 
When the magician, who under a holy gar- 
ment disguised a wicked heart, was introdu- 
ced into a great hall, and perceived the prin- 
cess, he began a prayer, which contained a 
Jong enumeration of vows and well-wishes 
for the princess’s health and prosperity, and 
that she might have every thing she desired. 
Then he made use of all his deccitful, hypo- 
critical rhetoric, to insinuate himself into 
the princess’s favour under the clouk of pie- 
: which it was no hard matter for him to 
do; for as the princess herself was naturally 
good, she was easily persuaded that all the 
world was so besides, especially those who 
made the serving of God their profession, 
and for that end had chosen a solitary retreat. 
When the pretended Fatima had made an 
end of his long harangue, the princess said to 
him, ¥ thank you, good mother, for your pray- 
ers; I have great confidence in them, and 
hope God will hear them. Come, and sit by 
me. The false Fatima sat down with an af- 
fected modesty : then the princess resuming 
her diseourse, said, My good mother, I have 
one thing to ask you, which you must not re- 
fuse me; which is, to stay with me, that you 
may entertain me with your way of living, 
and that I may learn from your good exam- 
ple how to serve God. Princess, said the 
counterfeit Fatima, I beg of you not to ask 
what I cannot consent to, without neglecting 
my prayers and devotion. That shall be no 
imdrance to you, answered the princess; I 
have a great many apartments out of use; 
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you shall chuse which you like best, and shall 
ve as much liberty to perform your devoe 
tions as if you were m your own cell. 

The inagician, who wanted nothing more 
than to introduce himself into Aladdin’s pa- 
lace, where it would be a much easier matter 
for him to execute his pernicious designs une 
der the favour and protection of the princess, 
than if he had been forced to come and go 
from the cell to the palace, did not make any 
pressing instances to excuse accepting the 
obliring offer the princess madc to bing, but 
said, Princess, whatever resolution a poor 
miserable woman, as I am, may have made 
to renounce the pomp and grandeur of this 
world, I dare not be so bold to oppose the 
will and commands of go pious and charitable 
a princess. 

Upon this the princess rising up, said, 
Come along with me; I will shew you what 
empty apartments I have, that you may make 
choice of which you like best. The magician 
followed the princess Badroulbadour, and of 
all the apartinents she shewed him, made 
choice of that which was the worst furnish- 
ed, sayiny, That it was too good for hin, and 
that he only accepted of it to please her. 

Afterwards the princess would have brought 
him back again into the great hall to anake 
him dine with her; but he considering that 
he then should be obliged to shew his face, 
which he had always taken care to hide, 
and fearing that the princess should find out 
that he was not Fatima, he begged of her 
strenuously to dispense with him, telling her, 
That he never ate any thing but bread and 
dried fruits ; and, at the saine time, desired to 
eat that slight repast in his own apartment; 
which the princess granted hiin, saying, You 
may be as free here, good mother, as if you 
were in your own cell: I will order you a 
dinner, but remember I expect you as soon 
as you have finished your repast. 

After the princess had dined, and the false 
Fatima had been informed, by one of the 
eunuchs, that she was risen from table, he 
was sure to wait upon her. My mother, 
said the princess, | am overjoyed to have the 
company of so holy a woman as yourself, 
who will confer a blessing upon this palace. 
But now I am ing of this palace, pray, 
how do you like it? and before I shew it 
you all, tell me first what you think of this 


Upon this question, the counterfeit Fati- 
ma, who, to act his the better, affected 
to hang down his head, without so much as 
ever once lifting it up, at last looked up, and 
surveying the hall from one end to the other, 
and when he had examined it well, said he 
to the princess, As far as I can judge, whe 
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am not used to such fine buildings, there 
wants but one thing. And what is that, good 
mother, answered the princess Badroulba- 
dour ; tell me, I conjure you? For my part, I 
always believed, and have heard say, it 
wanted nothing; but if it does, it shall be 
supplied. 

rincese, said the false Fatima, with a great 
deal of dissimulation, forgive me for the li- 
berty I have taken; but my opinion is, if it 
can be of any importance, that if a roc’s egg 
was hung up in the middle of this dome, this 
hall would have no fellow, and would be the 
wonder of the world. 

My good mother, said the princess, what 
bird is that roc, and where may one get an 
ege? Princess, replied the pretended Fatima, 
it is a bird of a prodigious size, which inha- 
hits the top of Mount Caucasus: the architect 
who built your palace can get you one. 

After the princess Badroulbadour had 


thanked the false Fatima for her good advice,. 


which she believed as such, she talked with 
her upon other matters; but could not for- 
the roc’s egg, which she made account to 
tell Aladdin of, when he returned back from 
hunting. He had been gone six days, which 
the magician being no stranger to, had a mind 
to take the advantage of his absence, but re- 
turned that night, after the false Fatima had 
taken his leave of the princess, and retired to 
his apartment. As soon as he arrived, he 
went directly to the princess’s apartment, 
kissed and embraced her, but fancicd she re- 
ceived him coldly. My princess, said he, I 
think you are not so gay and merry as you 
used to be; has any thing happened during 
my absence, which has displeased you, or giv- 
en you any trouble or dissatisfaction ? In the 
name of God, do not hide any thing from 
me; 1] will leave nothing undone that ts in my 
power to please you. It is a trifling matter, 
replied the princess, which concerns me so 
little, that I could not have thought you could 
have perceived any thing of it in my counte- 
nance; but since you have discovered some al- 
teration in me, I will no longer disguise a 
matter of so little consequence from you. 

T always believed, as well as you, continu- 
ed the princess Badroulbadour, that our pa- 
lace was the most noble, magnificent, and 
perfect in the world; but J will tell you now 
what I find fault with, upon examining the 
hall of four-and-twenty windows: Do not 
you think, as well as me, that it would be com- 
plete if a roc’s egg was hung up in the midst 
of the dome ? Princess, replied Aladdin, it is 
sufficient that you think there wants one; 
you shall see what diligence shall be used to 

that deficiency, since there ts nothing 
ghall be left undone for your sake. 

Aladdin left the princess Badroulbadour 
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that moment, and went up directly into the 
hall of four-and-twenty windows, where, pull- 
ing the lamp out of his bosom, which he al- 
ways carried about him, after the danger he 
had been exposed to, he rubbed it ; upon 
which the genie appeared. Genie, said Alad- 
din, there wants a roc’s egg to be hung up in 
the midst of the dome ; I command thee, in the 
name of this Jamp, to repair the fault. Alad- 
din had no sooner pronounced these words, 
but the genie gave so terrible and loud a cry, 
that the hall shook so much, that Aladdin 
could scarce stand upright. What! muisera- 
ble wretch, said the genie, in a voice that 
would have made the most undaunted man 
tremble, is it not enough that I and my com- 
panions have done every thing for thee; but 
thou, out of an unheard-of piece of jngrati- 
tude, must command me to brin my master, 
and hang him up in the midst of this dome? 
This attempt deserves that thou, thy wife and 
palacc, should be immediately reduced to 
ashes: But thou art happy that thou art not 
the author of this request, and that it was not 
owing to thyself. Know then, that the true 
author is the brother of the African magician, 
thy enemy, whom thou hast used as he de- 
served : He is now in thy palace, disguised in 
the cloaths of the holy waman Fatima, whom 
he murdered ; and it 1s he who has suggested 
to thy wife to make this pernicious demand : 
His design is to kill thee ; therefore take care 
of thyself. After these words, the genie dis- 
appeared. 

Aladdin lost not a word the genie said: He 
had heard talk of the holy woman Fatima, and 
how she preten'cd to cure the headach. He 
returned to the princess’s apartment, and 
without mentioning a word of what had hap- 
pened, complained very much of a great pain 
in his head ; upon which the princess ordered 
the holy woman to be fetched presently, and 
then told him how that holy woman came to 
the palace, and that she had appointed her an 
apartinent. 

W hen the pretended Fatima came, Aladdia 
said, Come hither, good mother; I am very 
glad to see you here; | am very much torment- 
ed with a violent pain in my head, and demand 
your assistance, and hope you will not refuse 
me that favour which you do to sO many per- 
sons afflicted with this distemper. After these 
words, he rose up, though, at the same time 
he held down his head. On the other hand, 
the counterfeit Fatima advanced towards him, 
with his hand all the time on a dagger he had 
in his girdle under his gown; which Aladdia 
observing, he seized his hand, before he had 
drawn it, and pierced him to the heart with 
hig own dagger, and then tumbled him down 
on the floor. 

What have you done, my dear husband, 
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ezied the princess in a surprise ! You have 
killed the holy woman. No, my dear prin- 
cess, answered Aladdin, without concern; I 
have not killed Fatima, but a wicked wretch 
that would have assassinated me if I had not 
prevented him. This wicked man, added he, 
uncovering his face, has strangled Fatima, 
whom you accused me of killing, and disguise 
ed himself in her cloaths, to come and mur. 
der me: But trat you may know him better, 
he is brother to the African magician. Then 
Aladdin told her how he came to know those 
rticulars, and afterwards ordered the dead 
ly to be taken away. 

Thus Aladdin was delivered from the per- 
secution of two brothers who were magicians. 
Within a few yenrs afterwards, the sultan 
died in a good old age, and as he left no male 
children, the princess Badroulbadour, as law- 
ful heir of the crown, succeeding him, and 
communicating the power to Aladdin, they 
reigned together many years, and left a nu- 
merous and illustrious posterity behind them. 

Sir, said the sultaness Scheherazade, after 
she had finished the story of the Wonderful 
Lamp, your majesty, without doubt, has ob- 
served in the person of the African magician 
aman abanduned to the passion of possessing 
immense treasures by the most horrid and de- 
testable means. On the contrary, your ma- 
jesty sces in Aladdin a person of mean birth 
raised to the royal digmitty, by making usc of 
the same treasures, which he never sought 
after, but just as he had an occasion for them; 
and in the sultan, what risks and dangers a 
just and equitable monarch runs of being de- 
throned, when, by an unjust fear, and against 
all the rules of equity, he dares, by an unrea- 
sonable precipitation, condemn an innocent 

erson to death, without giving him leave to 
Justify himself. In short, you must abomi- 
nate those two wicked magicians, who sacri- 
ficed their lives, the one to attain great riches, 
the other to revenge him, and who both re- 
ceived the chastisement they deserved. 

The sultan of the Indies signified to his 
spouse, the sultaness Scheherazade, that he 
was very much delighted with the procizies he 
had heard of the wonderful lamp, and that all 
the stories which she told hin every night 
gave him a great deal of pleasure. In short, 
they were all diverting, and, for the most part, 
seasoned with a good morul. He found that 
the sultaness knew how to introduce them 
very well, and was not sorry that she gave 
him an opportunity of suspending, by this 
means, the execution of the vow he had made 
never to keep a woman above one night, and 

t her to death the next day. And now he 

un to have no other thoughts, but to try 
Whe could exhaust her store. 
With this intention, the next morning be 
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prevented Dinarzade, and waked the suitan- 
ess himself, asking her if she was at the end 
of her storics ? At the end of my stories, sir, 
replied the sultaness ! I am so far from that, 
that I cannot tell your majesty well how ma- 
ny 1 have left ; but am more afraid you will 
be sooner tured with hearing, than I with tell- 
ing them. 

Do not Ict that fear disturb you, answered 
the sultan 5 but let us hear what you have new 
to tell me. 

The sultaness Schcherazade, encouraged 
with these words, said, I have often enter= 
tained your majesty with the adventures of the 
famous Llatoun Alraschid, who had a great 
many in his time; but, among the rest, 1 think 
none more worthy of your hearing than the 
following, which I shall here relate you. 





The Adventures of the Caliph Haroun Alras= 
chid, 


YOUR majesty cannot be insensible, but must 
have expericneed, that we are sometimes in 
such extraordinary transports of joy, that we 
presently communicate that passion to those 
that come nigh us, or easily partake of theirs: 
And sometimes our melancholy is so great, 
that we are insupportable to ourselves, and 
are so incapable of giving any one a reason 
that should ask it, that we cannot account 
for it ourselves. 

The catiph was one day in one of these 
moody fits, when his faithful and favourite 
grand visier, Giafar, came to him. That 1 
nister finding him alone, which was seldom, 
and perceiving, as he went nearer unto him, 
that Nie was in a very dull humour, and never 
lifted up his eyes, he made a full stop, till he 
bhould vouchsafe to look at him. 

At last, the caliph cast his eyes upon Gia- 
far, but presently turned them away again, 
and remained in the same posture of situation 
as before. 

The grand visier, obferving nothing in the 
caliph’s eyes which regarded him personally, 
took the liberty to speak to him, and said, 
Commander of the Faithful, will your majes- 
ty give me leave to ask you from whence this 
melancholy proceeds, of which you always 
seemed to me so little susceptible ? 

Indeed, visicr, answered the caliph, clear- 
ing up his countenance, J am very little sub- 
ject to it, and had not perceived it but for 
you, and will remain no longer in it. If no 
new affair brought you hither, do ine the 
pleasure to invent something to divert me. 

Commander of the Faithful, replied the 
grand visier, my duty obliged me to walt on 
you, and I take the liberty to recommend to 

our majesty, that this is the day which you 
have appointed to inform yourself of the exact 
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government of your capital city, and the little 
places about it ; and this pile very re 
tanely presents itself to dispel those clouds 
which could obscure your natural gaiety. 

You do well to remember me of it, replied 
the caliph, for 1 had entirely forgot it ; go 
and change your dress, while I do the same 

mine. 
They each put on the habit of a foreign 
merchant, and, in that disguise, went out by 
a back-door of the palace-garden, which led 
into the fields. After they 
en the bank of the Euphrates, at a sufficient 
distance from the city-gates, on that side, 
without having observed any thing disorderly, 
they crossed the river in the first boat they 
met with, and making another tour on the 
other side, came over the bridge which mace 
the communication betwixt the two parts of 
the town. 

At the foot of the bridge, they met with an 
old blind man, who asked theiralms: the ca- 
liph turned about, and put a piece of gold in- 
to his hand: the blind man presently catched 
hold of his hand, and stopped him, saying, 
Charitable person, whoever you are, that Gad 
hath inspired to bestow this alms, do not re- 
fuse the favour I ask you, to give me a box 
on the ear, for I deserve that, and a greater 
punishment. After these words, he let the 
caliph’s hand go, that he ry it strike; but, 
for fear he should not, held him fast by his 
cloaths. 

The caliph, surprised both at the request 
r # action of the blind man, said, 1 cannot 
* acquiesce with thy demand, and shall not les- 
gen the merit of my charity, by treating thee 
as thou wouldst have me. After these words, 
he endeavoured to get away from the blind 
man. 

The blind man, who expected the reluctan- 
cy of his benefactor, by the long experience 
he had had, did all he could to hold him. 
Sir, suid he, forgive my boldness and impor- 
tunity; 1 desire yo would either give me a 
box on the ear, or take your alms back again, 
for I cannot receive it but on that condition, 
without breaking a solemn oath, which | made 
to God; and if you knew the reason, you 
would agree with me that the punishment is 
very slight. 

he ae Hepa caring to be detained any 
longer, yi to the importunity of the blind 
man, and gave him a very light blow ; where- 

» he immediately let him go, and thank- 
ad en blessed him. When the caliph and 
visier had got some small distance from the 
blind man, the caliph said to the visier, This 
Dlind man must certainly have some very sub- 
stantial reasons which make him behave him- 
aelf in this manner to all who give him alms: 
I ahould be glad to know them; therefore, re- 


taken a round’ 
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turn, and tell who I am, and bid him not fail 
to come to my palace about prayer-time in the 
afternoon, that I may have some talk with him. 
The grand visier went back, bestowed his 
alms on the blind man, and after he had given 
hin a box on the eer, told him the caliph’s 
order, and ther: returned to him again. 
When they came into the town, they found 
a great crowd of spectators in an open square, 
who were looking at a handsome, well-shaped 
young man that was mounted on a mare, which 
he rid full speed round the place, spurring 


and ee the poor creature go harbarous- 
ly, that she was all over in a lather and gore 
of blood. 


The caliph, amazed at the inhumanity of 
the young man, asked the people if they knew 
why the young man used the mare so, bat 
could learn nothing, but that, for some time 
past, he had every day, at the sume hour, treat- 
ed her after the sume manner. 

As they went along, the caliph bid the 
grand visier take particular notice of the place, 
and not fail to order the young man to come 
the next day, at the hour appointed to the 
blind man. But before the caliph got to his 
palace, he observed, in a street which he had 
not passed through for a long time before, an 
edifice newly built, which seemed to him to 
be the palace of some of the greatest lords ot 
the court. He asked the grand visier if he 
knew to whom it belonged, who answered he 
did not, but would inquire; and thereupon 
asked a neighbour, who told him that house 
was one Cogia Hassan’s, surnamed A}habbal, 
upon account of his profession of rope-mak- 
ing, which he had seen him work at himself, 
when poor, and that, without knowing how 
fortune had favoured him, he had got such 
great riches, that he defrayed, honourably and 
splendidly, the expence he had been at in 
building, and lived very great. 

The d visier rejoined the caliph, and 
gave a full account of his intelligence. I must 
see this Cogia Hassan Alhabbal, said the ca- 
liph; therefore go and tel] him, visier, to come 
to my palace at the same hour you ordered 
the other two. Accordingly the visier obeyed. 

The next day, after afternoon prayers, the 
caliph retu to his own apartment, and the 

nd visier introduced the three persons we 
lave been speaking of, and presented them 
to the ot 
prper : oe spetgivia xcemngphodnigyr he 

1; and when they rose up again, the 
caliph asked the blind man ha aes, who 
answered, Baba Abdalla. 

Babs Abdalla, replied the caliph, thy man- 
ner of begging alms seemed so to me 
yesterday, that if it had not been for some 
certain considerations, I should not have com- 
plied with thy request, but should have pre 
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vented thee from giving scandal to the public. 
1 ordered thee to come hither, to know from 
thyself what induced thee to make that indis- 
creet oath thou hast told me of, that I may 
judge whether thou hast done well, and if I 
ought to sutier thee to continue in the prac- 
tice of a thing that sets so ill an example. 
Tell me freely, how so extravagant a thought 
caine into thy head, and do not disguise any 


thing from me, for I will absolutely know the 
truth. 


Baba Abdalla, intimidated by this repri- — 


mand, cast himself a second time at the foot 
of the caliph’s throne, with his face to the 
ground; and when he rose up again, said, 
Commander of the Faithful, I most humbly 
ask your majesty’s pardon for my boldness, 
an daring to require, and almost force you to 
do a thing which indeed appears so contrary 
toreason. I acknowledge iy crime; but as 
‘ I did not then know your majesty, I implore 

your clemency, and hope you will consider 
may ignorance. 

As to the extravagancy of my action, I own 
it, and that it must seem strange to ail man- 
kind; but in the eye of .:od it is a verv slight 
penance I have enjoined myself, for an enor- 
mous crime I am guilty of, and for which, if 
all the people in the world were each to give 
ine a box on the ear, it would not be a suffi- 
cient atonement. Your majesty will judge of 
it yourself, when, in telling my story, in obe- 
dience to your commands, I shall let you 
know what that heinous crime was. 


The Story of the Bund Man, Baba Abdalla. 


CoMMANDER of the Faithful, continued Baba 
Abdalla, I was born at Bagdad, had a pretty 
fortune left me by my father and mother, who 
dicd soon after each other. Though I was 
then but very young, I did not elmer! away 
my fortune as most young men do, in idle ex- 
pences and debauchery ; but, on the contrary, 
neglected no opportunity to increase it by in- 
dustry. At last I became rich enough to pur- 
chase fourscore camels, which I let out to 
merchants, who paid me very well for every 
journey I went with them throughout the ex- 
tent of your majesty’s dominions. 

In the midst of this happiness, and with an 
ardent desire of growing much richer, as I 
was returning one day with my camels un- 
doaded from Balsora, whither I had carried 
‘some merchandise that was to be embarked 
‘for the Indies, I met with a pasturage, 
‘at a good distance from any habitation, and 
made a halt there, and let them graze for 
some time. While I was eet down, a dervise, 
who had walked it from Balsora, came and 
sat down by me to rest himself. I asked him 
from whence he came, and where he was go- 
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ing; and he did the same by me; and when 
we had satisfied each other’s curiosity, we 
produced our provisions, and eat together. 

During our repast, after we had talked of'a 
great many indifferent things, the dervise told 
me that he knew of a treasure at a small dis- 
tance from thence, where there were such 
immense riches, that if all my fourscore ca» 
uicls were loaded with gold and jewels, it 
would not be missed, and nobody could tell 
that any thing had been taken away. 

This good news surprised and charmed me 
at the same time; and I was so overjoyed 
that 1 scarce knew myself. I could not be- 
lieve that the dervise was capable of telling 
me a fulsity; therefore I fell upon his neck, 
and said, Good dervise, I hnow you value not 
the riches of this world, heeelrs what sere 
vice can the knowledge of this treasure be to 
you? You are alone, and cannot carry much 
of it away with you; shew me where it is; ¥ 
will loud all my camels, and, as an acknowledge 
ment of the favour done me, will present you 
with one of them. 

Indeed 1 offered a very small matter; but 
after he had communicated that secret to me, 
my desire of riches was become so violent, 
that I thought it a great deal, and looked upon 
the seventy-nine camel-loads which I reserved 
for myself, as nothing in comparison of what 
1 allowed him. 

The dervise, though he saw my avarice, 
was not however angry at the unreasonable 
proffer I had made him ; but replied, without 
the least concern, You are sensible, brother, 
that what you offer me is not proportionable 
to the indies you ask of me. I may chuse 
whether or no I will communicate my secret 
to you, and keep the treasure to myself. But 
what | have told you is sufficient to let you 
know my good intentions, and that it is still 
in my power to oblige you, and make you re- 
member me, by making both our fortunes. 
But then I have one other proposition, more 
just and equitable, to make to you; it lies m 
your own breast, whether or no you will agree 
to it. 

You say, continued the dervise, that you 
have fourscore camels: | am ready to carry 
you to the place where the treasure lies, and 
we will load them with as much jewels and 
gold as they well can carry, on condition that 
when they are so loaded, you will let me have 
one half, and you take the other; after which 
we will separate, and both go which way we 
think fit. You see here is nothing but reason 
and justice in this bargain ; for if you give me 
forty camels, you will get by my means where- 
withal to purchase thousands more. 

I could not disown but there was a 
deal of justice in what the dervise said ; but 
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without considermg what riches I should gain 
in accepting of the conditions he proposed, I 
could not without reluctancy think of parting 
with my forty camels, especially when I con- 
sidered that the dervise would then be as rich 
as myself. But as it was no time to hesitate 
long on such an affair, but I must cither ac- 
cept of the proposal, or resolve to repeut all 
my life-tiine after, of losing an opportunity of 
obtaining a great fortune, that mstant | went 
up and gathered ap all my camels, and alter 
we had travelled some tine, we came into a 
large spacious valicy, the entrance into which 
was so narrow, that two camels could not go 
a-breast. The two mountains which formed 
this valley were semicircular, but so high and 
craggy, that there was no fear of being seen 
by uny bexly. 

When we came between these two moun- 
tains, the dervise said to me, Stop your ca- 
mels, and make them knecl down, that we 
may load thein the easier, and I will proceed 
to discover the treasure. 

I did as the dervise bid me; and going to 
him afterwards, found him with a matel in 
one band, and gathering sticks with the other, 
to hght a fire; which he bad no svoner done, 
but he cast a perfume into it, and pronoun- 
cing some words, which I did not understand, 
there arose a thick cloud presently. This 
cloud separated soon, and then a large rock, 
which stood between the two mountains, in 
the midst of the plain, and which was of a 
prodigious height, and seemed to be very 
solid, opened like two folding doors, and ex- 
posed to view a magnificent palace, built in 
the hollow of the rock, which was hewed, 
and seemed to be rather the workmanship of 

nies than men; for no man could ever have 
been 60 bold as to have undertanen such a 
surprising work. 

But I must not forget to tell your majesty, 
T could not have paticnce to muke any obser- 
vation; | admired only the immense riches 
which T saw on all sides ; and without staying 
to observe the just regularity in which the 
treasures were ranged, but like an eagle sei- 
ging her prey, 1 fell upon the first heap of 
golden moncy that ] was near to, and began 
to fill the suck I had im my hand, as full as I 
thought I could carry it. The sachs were all 
large, and with my good will 1 would have 
filled them all; but 1 was obliged to propor- 
tion my burden to the strength of my camels. 
The dervise did the same; but I perceived he 
had got to an heap of jewels, upon which I 
followed his example, and we took away much 
more jewels than gold. At last, when we had 
filled our sacks, and loaded our camels, we 
had nothing left to do but to shut up the 
treasure, and go our way. 

Bat before we departed, the dervise went 
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again into the treasure, where there were a 
great many wrought vessels of gold, of differ- 
ent sorts and sizes, which contained things 
that were precious. I observed that he took 
out of one of these vessels a little box, of a 
certain wood which I knew not, and put it 
into his breast ; but first shewed me that it 
contained only a kind of pomatum. 

The dervise used the same ceremony to 
shut the treasure as he had done to open it ; 
and after he pronounced some certain words, 
the doors of the treasury shut again, and the 
rock seeined as whole and entire as before. 

Then he divided our camels; I put myself 
at the head of the forty which I reserved for 
myself, aud the dervise at the head of the 
rest. We came out of the valley by the same 
passive we went in, and travelled toge- 
ther till we came to the great road, where we 
were to part 5 the dervise to go to Balsora, and 
Tto Bagdad. To thank him for so great a 
hindness, | made use of the most expressive 
terms, to testify iny acknowledgment for the 
 eaarasiatae he had’ given me before all man- 

ind, in letting me have a share of such riches. 
We embraced each other with a great decal 
of joy, and then took our leaves with an hearty 
adieu. 

I had not gone many paces, before vile in- 
gratitude and envy possessed my heart, and I 
deplored the loss of my forty camels, and 
much more the riches wherewith they were 
loaded. ‘The dervise, said Ito myself, has no 
occasion for all these riches ; he is master of 
the treasure, and may have as much as he 
pleases: so I delivered myself up to the black- 
est ingratitude, and determined immediately 
48 tuhe the camels, as they were loaded, from 
lin. 

To execute this design, I first stopped my 
own, and afterwards ran after the dervise, and 
called on him as Joud as J could, giving him 
to understand that I had something material 
to say to him, and made a sign to him to 
stop his, and stay for me; which he accord- 
ingly did. 

When ¥ came up to him, I said, Brother, I 
had no sooner parted from you, but a thought 
came into my head, which neither of us had 
reflected on before. You are a good dervise, 
used to live in tranquillity, disengaged from 
all the cares of the world, and intent upon 
serving God: You Know not, perhaps, what 
trouble you have taken upon yourself, to take 
care of so many camels; if you would take 
my advice, I would have you to have but 
thirty ; you will find it troublesome enough to 

them: take my word; I have had 


believe you are in the right of it, rephed 

the dervise, who found he was not abie to 

contend with me; I own I never so much as 
13 
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thonzht of it; I begin already to be uneasy at 
what vou have represented to me. Chuse 
which ten you please, and take them in Gou’s 
name. 

I set ten apart, and after I had turned 
them about, I put them in the road to follow 
my others. I could not have imagined that 
the dervise would be so easily persuaded to 
part with his camels, which increased my co- 
vetousness, and made me flatter myself, that 
at would be no hard matter to cet ten more. 
Wherefore, instead of thanking him for his 
present, 1 said to him again, Brother, the in- 
terest I tuke in your repose is so great, that 
I cannot resolve to part with you without 
desiring you to consider once more, how dit- 
ficult a thing it is to govern thirty loaded ca- 
mels, especially vou whoxare not used to such 
work: you will find it much better to return me 
as muny more back as vou have done ulreads. 
What I tell you is not for my own sake and 
interest, but to do you the greater plensure. 
Va-e vourself then of the camels, and leave 
them to me, who can manage an hundred as 
well as one. 

My discourse had the desired effect upon 
the dervise, who gave me, without any hesi- 
tation, the other ten camels; so that be had 
but twenty left, and Fowas master of sixty, 
and might boast of as great riches as most so- 
vereign princes, but for all that could not be 
content; for as a person afflicted with a drop- 
ay, the more he drinks, the more thirsty he 
is, 80 | became more greedy and desirous of 
the other twenty camels. 

I redoubled my solicitations, prayers, and 
importunities, to make the dervise condescend 
to grant me ten of the twenty, which he did 
with a good grace; and as to the other ten 
he had left, 1 embraced Juin, kissed him, and 
caressed him, conjurmg him not to refuse me, 
but to complete the obligation I should ever 
have to hun, and crown my joy, by giving mc 
them also. Make a good use of them, bro- 
ther, said the dervise, and remember that 
Giod can take away riches as well as give 
them, if we do not assist the poor, whom he 
makes so on purpose that the rich muy me- 
rit by their charity a greater recompence in 
the other world. 

My blindness was then so great, that I 
could not profit by so wholesome advice; I 
was so far from it, that | was not content, 
though I had my forty camels again, and 
knew they were loaded with an inestimable 
treasure: But a thought came into my head, 
that the little box of pomatum which the 
dervise shewed me had something in it more 
bbs than all the riches which 1 was ob- 

ized to him for: ‘The place from whence the 
dervise took it, said I to myself, and his care 
to secure it, makes me believe there is some¢- 
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thing mysterious in it. IT went and embraced 
him again, and bid him adien ; and as T turn. 
ed ubout from him, said, What will you do 
with that little box of pomatum? It seems 
such a trifle, said I, it is not worth your car- 
rying away; I desire you would make me a 
present of it; for what occasion has a der- 
vise, as you are, who has renounced the va- 
nities of the world, for pomatum ? 

I wish to heaven he had refused me that 
box ; but if he had, | was stronger than him, 
and was resolved to have taken it from him 
by force, and, notwithstanding my obligation 
to him, not to have suffered hin to have car- 
ricd away the least thing of the treasure. 

The dervise, far from denying me, present- 
ly pulled it out of his bosom, and presenting 
it to me with an extraordinary grace, said, 
Here, take it, brother, and be content; 1f 1 
could do more for you, you necded but to 
have usked for it; you see I am ready and 
willing to satisfy you. 

When I had the box in my hand, I opened 
it, and looking at the pomatum, said to him, 
Since you have hitherto been so good, 1 am 
sure you will not refuse me this one favour, 
which is, to tell me the particular use of this 
pomatun., 

The use is very surprising and wonderful, 
replied the dervise: If you apply a little of 
this pomatum round the left eye, aud upon 
the lid, you will see all the treasures contain- 
ed in the bosom of the earth; but if you ap- 
ply it to the right cye, it will make you blind. 

{ would make the experiment myself. Take 
the box, said I] to the dervise, and apply some 
of this pomatum to my left eve; you unde 
stand how todo it better than I; for Pong to 
make an experiment of a thing which scems 
so incredible to me. Accordingly 1 shut my 
left eye, and the dervise applied the poma- 
tum. When he had done, { opened my eye, 
and saw immense treasures, and such prodi- 
gious riches, so diversified, that it is impossi- 
ble for me to pive un account of them: but 
as I was obliged to keep my right cye shut all 
the tine with my hand, and that tired me, I 
desired the dervise to apply some of the po- 
matuim to that cye. 

I ain reaily to do it, said the dervise: but 
you ought to remember what I told you,—that 
if you put any of it upon yotir right cye, you 
will presently be blind; for such is the virtue 
of the pomatum. 

¥ar from being persuaded of the truth of 
what the dervise said, I, on the contrary, ima- 
gined that there was some new mystery that 
he would hide from ime. Brother, replied I 
smiling, it is unnatural that this pomatun 
should have two such contrary effects; I see 
you have only a mind to make me believe so. 

The thing is as I tell you, replied the der- 
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vise, taking the name of God to bear wit- 
neas ; you ought to believe me, for I cannot 
disguise the truth. 

owever, I had not faith enough to believe 
the dervise, who spoke like an honest man: 
my insurmountable desire of sceing all the 
treasures in the world, and perhaps of enjoy- 
ing what I had a mind to, had such an cftect 
upon me, that I could not hearken to his re- 
monstrances, nor be persuaded of a thing 
which was, however, but tov much matter of 
fact, as I, to my great misfortune, soon expe- 
rienced. 

I imagined, that if that pomatum, by being 

applied to the left eye, had the virtue of shew- 
ing me all the treasures of the earth, by be- 
ing applied to my right, it might have the 
power of putting them in my dispusul. Pos- 
sessed with this thought, I obstinately pres- 
eed the dervise to apply the pomatum to my 
right cye; but he as positively refused me. 
Brother, said he, after I have done you so 
much service, I cannot resolve to do you so 
great an injury: Consider with yourself what 
a misfortune it is to be deprived of one’s cye- 
sight; therefore do not reduce me to the hard 
necessity of obliging you in a thing which 
you will repent of all your life-time after. 
" In short, my obstinacy was so prevailing, 
that I said to him, Brother, I carnestly desire 
you to lay aside all the difficulty you start: 
You have granted me generously all that I 
have asked of you hitherto, and would you 
have me go away unsatisficd at last, about a 
thing of so little consequence? For God’s 
sake grant me this last favour; whatever hap- 
pens, 1 will not lay the blame on you, but 
take it upon myself. 

The dervise made all the resistance possi- 
ble; but knowing that I was able to force 
him to do it, he said, Since you will absolute- 
Jy have me, I will satisfy you ; and thereup- 
on took a little of the pomatum, and applied 
it to my right cye, which I kept shut: but, 
alas! when J came to open both my eves, | 
could sce nothivg, but became as blind as you 
gee me now. 

Ah! dervise, cried I that moment, what 
you foretold me is but too true. Fatal curio- 
sity, added J, insatiable desire of riches, into 
what abyss of miseries have you cast me! J 
am now sensible what a nisfortune I have 
brought upon myself; but you, dear brother, 
ened I, addressing myself to the dervise, who 
are so charitable and good, examine into the 
wonderful secrets you know, and sce if you 
have not one to restore me to my sight 
again. , 

Miserable wretch! answered the dervise, 
if thou wouldst have been advised by me, thou 
wouldst have avoided this misfortune ; but 
thou hast thy deserts; the blindness of' thy 
mind was the cause of the loss of thy eycs.— 
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It is true I have secrets, and thou, in the lit- 
tle time I have been with thee, knowest I have, 
but none to restore thee to thy sight: pray 
to God, if thou believest there is one; it is 
he alone that can restore it to thee: he gave 
thee riches, of which thou wert unworthy, 
and takes them from thee again, and will by 
my hands give them to men not so ungrate- 
ful as thou. 

The dervise said no more, and I had no- 
thing to reply; he left me to myself, quite 
confounded, and plunged in inexpressible 
grief. After he had gathered my camels, he 
carricd then away, and pursued the road to 
Balsora. 

I desired him not to leave me in that mise- 
rable condition, but to conduct me to the first 
caruvan 3 but he was deaf to my prayers and 
intreatics. Thus deprived of sight, and all I 
had in the world, J should have died of afflic- 
tion and hunger, if, the next day, a caravan, 
returning from Balsora, had not received me 
Pa and carried me to Bagdad. 

After this manner I was reduced, without 
remedy, from 2 condition worthy the envy of 
princes, for riches and magnificence, though 
not for power, to beggary. I had no other 
way to subsist, but must resolve to ash cha- 
rity, which [ have done tll now. But to ex- 
piate my offence against God, I enjoined my- 
self, by way of penance, a box on the car 
from every charitable person that should com- 
miserate my condition. 

This, Commander of the Faithful, is the 
motive which seemed so strange to your ma- 
jesty yesterday, and for which I ought to in- 
cur your indignation. 1 ask your pardon once 
ruore as your slave, and submit to receive the 
chestisement I deserve. And if you vouch- 
sife to prenounce any thing on the penance 
1 have imposed upon myself, I am ready to 
undergo it, since I am persuaded you think 
it too slight and too little for my crime. 

When the blind man had made an end of 
his story, the caliph said, Baba Abdalla, thy 
sin is great ; but God be praised, thou knowest 
both the enormity of that, and thy penance. 
As for the first, thou must ask God’s pardon 
for it in every prayer thy religion obliges 
thee to say every day: and that thou mayest 
not be prevented by the care of getting thy 
living, 1 will settle a charity on durin 
thy life, ef four silver drachms a-day, whic 
my grand visier shali give thee; therefore do 
not go till he has executed my orders. 

At these words, Baba Abdalla prostrated 
himnself before the caliph’s throne, and risi 
up, returned hun thanks, and wished him 
happiness prosperity. 

he caliph Haroun Alraschid, very well 
satisfied with the story of Baba Abdaila and 
his dervise, aildrcseed himself to the young 
wan who used his mare so ill, and asked him 
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his name; to which he replied, Sidi Non- 
man. 

Sidi Nonman, then, said the caliph, I have 
geen horses exercised all my life, and have 
often exercised them myself, but never after 
so barbarous a manner as you yesterday treat~ 
ed your mare in the open square, to the great 
scandal of all the spectators, who murmured 
loudly against thee. In short, I myself was 
not much less displeased, and had like, cone 
trary to my intention, to have discovered who 
I was, to have remedied that disorder. By 
thy air and behaviour, thou dost not seem to 
be so barbarous and cruel a man; and there- 
fore I would believe that thou hadst a reason 
for what thou didst, since I am informed that 
this was not the first tine, but that thou prac- 
tisest the same thing every day: I would 
know what is the cause, and sent for thee for 
that purpose, that thou shouldst tell me the 
truth, and disguise nothing trom me. 

Sidi Nonman soon understood what the 
caliph demanded of him; The relation was 
painful to him: He changed colour several 
tines, and could not help shewing how great 
an embarrassment he was in. However. he 
must resolve to tell his story ; but before he 
spoke, he prostrated himself before the caliph’s 
throne, and after he rose up again, endeavour- 
ed to speak, to satisfy the caliph, but was so 
confounded, not so much at the presence of 
the caliph, but the nature of his relation, that 
he was speechless. 

The caliph, notwithstanding his natural im- 
patience to be obeyed, shewed not the least 
anger at Sidi Nonman’s silence: He saw 
plainly, that he cither had not an assurance 
to speak before him, or was intimidated by 
the tone of his voice; or, in short, that he 
had a mind to conceal some things. 

Sidi Nonman, said the caliph, to encourage 
him, do not be dashed, but tell me thy story 
as if thou wert speaking to thy most familiar 
friend. If there is any thing in thy relation 
which troubles thee, and thou thinkest I may 
be offended at it, 1 pardon thee now; there- 
fore do not be uneasy, but speak boldly and 
freely, and disguise nothing. 

Sidi Nonman, encouraged by these last 
words of the caliph, said, Commander of the 
Faithful, whatever apprehensions a man may 
be under at your majesty’s presence, I am 
sensible that respectful apprehension would 
not deprive me of the use of my speech, and 
to fait in my obedience to you, in any other 
matter but this you ask of me. I dure not 
say J am the most perfect of men; yet I am 
not wicked enough to have committed, or to 
have had an intention of committing any thing 
against the laws, to fear their severity; and yet 
I cannot say I'am exempt from sin, through 
ignorance: In this case, J would not depend 
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upon yout majesty’s pardon, but will submit 
myself to your justice, and receive the pus 
nishment I deserve. I own, that the treatment 
of my mare, which I have used some time, and 
your majesty was a witness of, is very strange 
and cruel, and sets an ill example ; but I hope 
you will think the motive well-grounded, and 
that Iam more worthy of compassion than 
chastisement. But not to keep your iin ag | 
any longer in suspense by a long preamble, 
will tell you my story. 


The Story of Sidi Nonman. 


CoMMANDER of the Faithful, said Sidi None 
man, | shall not trouble your majesty with my 
birth, which is not illustrious eioaali to inerit 
vur attention. For my fortune, my parents, 
y their good economy, lett me enough to 
live on like an honest man, free from ambi- 
tion, or being a charge to any one. 

With these advantages, the only thing that 
I wanted to render my happiness complete, 
was a loving wife, who might partake of them 
with me; but that was a blessing that pleased 
God not to grant me: On the contrary, it was 
my misfortune to have one, who, the next day 
after our wedding, began to exercise my pa- 
tience in a manner not tu be conceived by 
any one that has not had the same trial. 

As it is a custom for us to marry without 
secing or knowing who we are to marry, your 
majesty is sensible that a husband has no 
reason to complain when he finds that the 
wife that is made choice of for him is not hore 
ribly ugly and deformed, and that her carriage, 
wit, and behaviour, correct any slight imper- 
fections of the body. 

The first time I saw my wife bare-taced, 
after she was brought home, with the usual 
ceremonies, to my house, I rejoiced to find 
that 1 had not been imposed upon in the de- 
scription of her person, which pleased me, 
and was agreeable to my inclination. 

The next day after our wedding, when our 
dinner was served up, which consisted of te- 
veral dishes, | went into the room where the 
cloth was laid, and not finding my wife there, 
ordered her to be called, who, after she had 
made me wait a long time, at last came, 
dissembled my impatience, and we sut down 
at table, and I began to eat rice with a spvon, 
as usual. 

On the other hand, my wife, instcad of 
making use of a spoon, pulled a little case out 
of her pocket, and took out of it an ear-picker, 
with which she picked up the rice grain by 
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 surpiiaed at this manner of cating, I said 
to her, Amina, which was her name, are you 
used to eat rice so in your family, or do you 
do it because you ure a little eater, or would 
you count the grains, that you may not eat. 
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more at one tame than another? If you do it 
out of savingness, and to learn me not to be 
extravayant, you have no reason to fear that, 
and I can assure you we shall not ruin our- 
selves that way. We have, God be thanked, 
enough to live at our ease, without depriving 
oursclves of necessaries. Do not restrain 
yourself, my dear Amina, but eat as you sec 
me eat. The affable manner in which I made 
these remonstrances might have gained some 
obliging answer; but she, without saying a 
word, continued to cat after the same man- 
ner. At last, to make me the more uncasy, 
she very seldom eat a grain of rice; und in- 
stead of eating any of the other meats with 
me, she now and then put some crumbs of 
bread into her mouth, but not s0 much as a 
sparrow would have ate. 

I was very much provoked at her obstinacy ; 
but yct, to excuse her, ] imagined that she 
had not been used to cat with men, much 
more with a husband, before whom she might 
perbapar have been taught to be restrained, but, 

at the same time, thought she carried her 
simplicity too far. 1 fancied again that she 
might have breakfasted late, or that she might 
have a mind to eat alone, and at morc liberty. 
These considerations prevented me from say- 
ing any more to her then, to ruffle her temper, 
or to shew any sign of dissatisfaction. After 
dinner I left her, but not with un air that 
shewed any displeasure. 

At night, at supper, she did the samc thing, 
and the next day, and every time we eat to- 
gether, behaved herself after the same man- 
ner. I knew it was impossible for a woman 
to live on sv httle victuals, and that there 
was Rome mystery in it, which I did not un- 
derstand This made me resolve to dissemble : 
I secined to take no notice of her actions, in 
hopes that time would bring her to live with 
me as 1 desired she should. But my hopes 
were in vain, and it was not long before I was 
convinced they were so. 

One night when Amina thought me fast 
asleep, she got out of bed softly, dressed her- 
self with great precaution, not to make a noise, 
for fear of waking me. [ could not compre- 
hend what her design was, but curiosity made 
me feign a sound sleep; and as soon as she 
had dressed herself, she crept sofily out of 
the room. 

When her back was turned, I got up, threw 
my gown over my shoulders, and had time 
enough to see her, by a window that looked 
mto my court-yard, go out at the strect door. 
__ Ff ran presently down to the door, which 
she left half open, and followed her by moon- 
light, till she went into a burying-ground just 
by our house. I got to the end of the wall, 
taking care not to be seen, and looked over, 
and saw Amina with a goule. 
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Your majesty knows that the goules of 
both sexes are wandering demons, which ge- 
nerally infest old buildings, from whence they 
rush out by surprise, on i ad that pass by, 
kill them, and cat their » and, for want 
of prey, will sometimes go in the night into 
burying-vrounds, and feed upon dead bodies 
that have been buried there. 

I wus in a terrible surprise to see my wife 
with this goule They dug up a dead body 
which had been buried but that day, and the 
goule cut the flesh into several pieces, and 
they cat together by the grave-side, where 
they entertained cach other very quietly du- 
ring their so crucl and inhuman repast. But 
T was 50 far off, that it was impossible for me 
to hear their discourse, which, tu be sure, waz 
as strange as their repast, the remembrance 
of which makes te now shudder. 

When they had made an end of this hor- 
rible feast, they threw the dead body into the 
grave again, and filled it up with the earth 
they had dug out. While they were doing 
that, made haste home, and leaving the door 
as ] fotind it, went mto my chamber, and to 
bed again, where J pretended to be fast asleep. 

Svon afterwards, Amina came, undressed 
herself without the least noise, and came to 
bed again, with all tae joy imagmable, that 
bhe had succeeded so well without being div- 
covercd. 

My anind was so full of the idea of so bar- 
barous and abominable an action, that I had 
a great reluctancy to lic by a person who was 
guilty of it, and ways a long tune before I could 
fallasleep again, However, I got a short nap ; 
but waked at the first call to public prayers at 
day-break, got up, dressed mysclf, and went 
tu the mosque. 

Alter prayers, I went out of the town, and 
spent the morning in walking in the gardens, 
tu think what I should do to oblige my wife 
to change her manner of life: 1 rejected all 
the violent measures that came into my 
thoughts, and I resolved to use all gentle 
means to cure that unhappy inclination of 
hers: And these thoughts brought me insen- 
sibly home by dimner-time. 

As soon as Amina saw me come in, she or- 
dered dinner to be served up; and as I saw 
she persisted in the same tnanner of eating, I 
said to her, with all the moderation possible, 
You know, Amina, what reason I have to be 
surprised, when, the next day after our mar- 
riage, I saw you cat rice in so smail a quanti- 
ty, and odd manner, as would have made any 
other husband but me angry ; you know also, 
I only acquainted you that I was uneasy at it, 
and_ desired you tu cat of the other meats, 
whith I ordered to be dressed several ways, 
to know your taste, and which you liked best ; 
and I am sure my table did not want for va- 
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mety. Besides, all my remonstrances have 
had no effect upon you, and you persist in 

our old way: I have never constrained you, 
and should be sorry now to say any thing to 
make you uneasy ; but tell me, Amina, I con- 
jure thee, are not the meats served up at my 
table better than dead flesh? 

I had no svoner pronounced these last 
words, but Amina, who knew that I had watch- 
ed her that night, flew into a rage beyond 
imagination. Her face was as red as scarlet, 
her eyes ready to start out of her head, and 
she foamed again with passion. 

The terrible condition T saw her in, fright- 
ened me so much, that I stood as motionless as 
a stock or stone, and was not able to defoud 
myself against the horrible wickedness she 
meditated avainst me, and which will sur- 
prise your majesty. In the violence of her 
passion, she dipped her hand into a bason of 
water which stood just by her; and mutters 
ing some words between her teeth, which I 
could not hear, she threw some water in my 
face, and said to me ina furious tone, Wretch, 
receive the punishment of thy curiosity, and 
become a dog. 

No sooner had Amina, whom I knew not 
to be a sorceress till then, pronounced these 
diabolical words, but To was immediately 
changed into a dog. My amazement and sur- 
ouse at so scdden and unexpected a change 
prevented iny thinking at first of providing for 
my safety, till she took up a great stick to 
beat me, with which she taid on such heavy 
blows i. were enough to kill me. IT thought 
to have c-cnped hor rage, by running into the 
yard, but she pursued me with the same fury ; 
and notwithstanding all my activity, IT could 
not avoid her blows. At lust, when she was 
tired of beatury me, and in despair that she 
had not killed me, as she ert she thought 
of a new way to do it: She half opened the 
street door, that she might squeeze me to 
death between that and the wall. I was pre- 
sently sensible of her pernicious design, and 
as present danger inspires a presence of mind, 
} looked her earnestly in the face, and took my 
opportunity so well, that I passed through 
quick enough to save my life, though she 
pinched the end of my tail. 

The pain I felt made me cry out and howl, 
as I ran along the streets, which brought all 
the dogs about me, and [ was bit by several 
of them, but, to avoid their pursuit, ran into 
ae of a tripeeman, where I saved my- 
self. 

The tripe-man at first took my part with a 
great deal of compassion, by driving away the 
dogs that followed me, and would have wor- 
ried me in his house. My first care to 
run into the first hole I met with, to hide 
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myself; but I was deceived in the sanctuary 
and protection 1 hoped for: my host was one 
of those extravagantly superstitious persons 
who think dogs unclean creatures, and if by 
chance one happen to touch them im the 
streets, cannot use fe and water enough to 
wash their garments clean. After the dogs 
who chaced ime so far were all dispersed and 
gone, he did all he could to drive me out of 
his house that day ; but T was hid, and out of 
his reach, and spent that night in his shop in 
spite of his teeth; and indeed T stood in need 
of rest, to recover Amina’s il treatment. 

dit hot ty weary vour majesty with trifling 
creumstances, Po shall not) particularize the 
melancholy reflections To made on my meta- 
morphosis ; but only tell, that ny host going 
out the next morning to lay in a stock of 
shceep-heads, and while he was laying out his 
goods, F crept out of my hole, and got among 
some other dogs of the neighbourhood, who 
had followed my host by the scent of his 
nicat, and surrounded the shop, in expectation 
of haying some thrown to them. 

My host observing me among them ina 
begcing posture, and considering that I had 
stole nothing while I lay in the shop, distin- 
guished me from the rest, by throwing me 
larger pieces of meat, and oftener than the 
other dogs: after he had given ine as much 
as he thought fit, I looked upon him carnest- 
ly, wagving my tail, and all to shew him I 
begged to come into the shop again. But he 
war inflexible, and opposed my entrance with 
a stich in his hand, so that I was forced to go 
and seck a new habitation. 

Sone houses farther, I stopped at a baker’s 
shop, who was of a merry, gay temper, quite 
the reverse of the tripe-man, who was caten 
up with melancholy. The baker was then at 
breakfast, and though I made no sign that I 
asked for any thing, he threw me a bit of 
bread. Instead of catching it up greedily, as 
most dogs do, I looked up first in his face, 
and wagred my tail to shew my acknowledg- 
ment: at which he was mightily pleased, and 
smiled. Afterwards, though I was not hune 
ery, I eat the piece of bread, and he let me 
come into the shop. I turned myself about 
to the street, to shew him I only then want- 
ed his protection ; which he not only grant- 
ed, but by his caresses assured me of, and 
shewed me a place where to lie, which I took 
possession of, and kept while I lived with him, 

Whenever he breakfastcd, dined, or sup- 
ped, I had always my share of provisions ; 
and, for my own part, I loved him, and was 
as faithful as gratitude required of me. 1 al- 
ways had my cyes upon him, and he scarce 
stirred out of doors, but I was at his heels. 
I was the more exact, because J perceived my 
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diligence him; for whenever he went 
out, if I did not see him, he would call Chance, 
which was the name he gave me. 

At this name I would jump und fly, and 
run round and round him, and never fawn- 
ing on him till he went out; and then I al- 
ways either followed him, or ran before him, 
often staring him in the face, to shew my 


oy. 

: y had lived some time with this baker, when 
&@ woman came one day into the shop to buy 
some bread, and giving my master a bad piece 
of money among some good, and he percciv- 
ing it, returned it back again, and asked for 
another. 

The woman refused to take it again, and 
affirmed it to be good. The baker maintain- 
ed the contrary, and told the woman that the 
piece of money was so visibly fulse, that his 
dog could distinguish it ; upon which he call- 
ed, Chance, Chance, and I jumped immedi- 
atcly on the counter, and the baker throwing 
the moncy down before me, said, See, and 
tell me which of these pieces is bad! I look- 
ed over all the pieces of money, and then set 
my paw upon that which was bad, separated 
it from the rest, and afterwards stared my 
master in the face, to shew him what I had 
donc. 

The baker, who never in the least thought 
of my pitching upon the bad money, but only 
called me to banter the woman, was very 
much surprised. The woman had nothing to 
say for herself, but changed the money, and 
gave another one in the stead of the bad one ; 
and as soon as she was gone, my master called 
in sume neighbours, and exaggerated very 
much upon my capacity, telling them what had 
happened. 

he neighbours all desired to make the ex- 
periment, and of all the bad money they shew- 
ed mec, nuxed with good, I did not miss one 
Dex’ but separated the bad money from the 


The woman, for her part, was sure to tell 
every body she met of my sense, and what 
had happened; insomuch, that the fame, of 
my grent capacity in distinguishing good money 
from bad, was not = J ges throughout the 
neighbourhood, but all that part of the town, 
and insensibly through the whole city. 

I had business enough every day, for J was 
obliged to shew my skill to all customers that 
came to bu of my master. In short, 
my reputation procured my master more bu- 
siness than he could manage, and brought hin 
customers from the most distant parts of the 
town; and this run of business lasted so long, 
that my master owned to his neighbours that 
T was a treasure to him. # 

A — many e envied my master’s 
good fortune, and laid a great many snares 
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and traps to steal me away, which obliged 
him always to keep me in his sight. One day 
a@ woman came out of curiosity to buy some 
bread, and seeing me sit upon the counter, 
threw down among six pieces of money, one 
that was bad: I separated it present} from 
the good, and setting my paw upon it, looked 
in the woman’s face, as much as to say, Is it 
not so? upon which the woman replied ; Yes, 
thou art in the right of it, it is bad; and stay- 
ing some time in the shop to look at and ad- 
mire mc, at last paid my master for his bread, 
and when she went out of the shop, made 
a sign, unknown to him, for me to follow 
her. 

T was always attentive to any means to de- 
liver myself out of so strange a metamorpho- 
sis, and had observed that the woman exa- 
mined me with an extraordinary attention, 
and imagined that she might know something 
of my misfortune: However, | let her go, 
but all the time kept my eye fixed on her. 
Then walking two or three steps, she turned 
about, and secing that I only looked at her, 
without stirring out of my place, she made me 
another sign to follow her. 

Without deliberating any longer, and ob- 
serving that my master the baker was busy 
cleaning bran, and did not mind me, I jump- 
ed off the counter, and followed the woman, 
who seemed overjoyed. 

After 1 had gone some way, she stopped at 
a house, opened the door, and holding it in 
her hand, called to me to come in, saying, 
Thou wilt not repent thy following me. When 
I had got in, she shut the door, and carried 
me into a chamber, where J saw a young beau- 
tiful lady working embroidery. This lady, 
who was the charitable woman’s daughter 
who had brought me from the baker’s, was 
a very skilful magician, as IT found afterwards, 

Daughter, said the mother, I have brought 
you the famous baker’s dog, that can tell good 
money from bad: You know that I gave you 
my thoughts on that matter when first I heard 
of him, and told you, I fancied he was a man 
changed into adog. Jo-day, 1] bethought my- 
self of going to buy some bread of that baker, 
and was myselfa witness of the wonders per- 
formed by this dog, which has made such a 
Noise in Bagdad. Now tell me, daughter, am 
] deceived in my conjectures? No, mother, 
you are not, answered the dapghter, and I 
will make it ap 80. ee 

The young lady immediate t up, put 
her kant into a bason of aie which steod 
by her, and throwing some upon me, said, If 

u art a dog, remain so, but if thou wert 
born a mun, resume thy former shape, by the 
virtd@} of this water. At that instant, the en- 
eee became a man ay 

ore. 
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Penetrated with an acknowledgment of this 
kindness, I threw myself at my deliver- 
er’s feet, and after I had kissed the hem of 
her garment, I said, My dear deliverer, I am 
so sensible of your exceeding and unparallel- 
ed goodness towards a stranger, as Iam, that 
I bee of you to tell me yourself what I shall 
do to shew my gratitude; or rather, dispose 
of me as a slave, to whom you have a just 
right, since am entirely yours: And that you 
may know who I am, I will tell you my story 
in as few words as possible. 

After I had told her who I was, I gave her 
an account of my marriage with Amina, of 
the complaisance I shewed her, my paticnce 
in bearing her extraordinary behaviour, and 
the indignity with which she used me ; and ft- 
nished my story with my transformation, and 
thanking her mother for the inexpressible 
happiness she had procured me. 

Sidi Nonman, said the daughter to me, let 
us not talk of obligations it ; is enough to me, 
that I have done any service to so honest a 
man as you arc; but let us talk a little of 
Amina your wife, with whom I was acquaint- 
ed before your marriage ; and, as I know her 
to be a magician, she is sensible that I under- 
stand that art as well as herself, since we had 
both the same mistress. We often mect ut 
the baths, but as our tempers are different, I 
avoid all opportunities of contracting an inti- 
macy with her, and she does the same by me. 
I am not at all surprised at her wickedness. 
But what I have already done for you 1s not 
sufficient; for I will complete what J have be- 
gun, and you shall punish her as she deserves, 
by going home again, and assuming the au- 
thority which belongs to you. Entertain and 
divert yourself a little with my mother, while 
1 go and consult the proper incans: I will come 
to you soon ayain. 

v deliveress went into a closet ; and while 
she was there, I expressed the sense of my 
obligation to the mother as well as daughter, 
who said to me, You see my daughter ie as 
great knowledge in the magic art as Amina, 
but makes so good a use of it, that you would 
be surprised to know the good she has done, 
and daily does with it; and that induces me 
to Jet her practise it; for I should not permit 
her, was she to make an ill use of it. 

Then the mother began to relate some of 
the wonders she had known her todo. When 
she came into the room again, with a little 
bottle in her hand, Sidi Nonman, said she, 
tay books, which I have been consulting, tell 
me that Amina is now abroad, but will be at 
home presently. They also inform me, she 


pretended before your servants to be very un- 
easy at fe absence, and made them H@ieve 
that at dinner you remembered an affair which 
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obliged you to go away immediatcly; and 
that as you went out, you left the door open, 
and a dog came in as far as the hall, where 
she was at dinner, and she beat him out with 
a great stick. 

ake this little bottle, and go home imme- 
diately, and wait in your own chamber till she 
comes in: As soon as she comes home, run 
down mto the yard, and mect her full-butt. 
In her surprise to sce you returned so unex- 
pectedly, she will turn her back to run away ; 
then be snre to have the bottle ready, and 
throw some of the liquor it contains upon 
her, pronouncing at the same time, these 
words boldly : Receive the chastisement of 
thy wickedness. I will tell you no more; you 
will see the effect. 

After these words, I took my leave of my 
benefactress and her mother, with all the 
testimonies of a perfect acknowledgment, 
and a sincere protestation never to forget the 
obligation I had to them, and then went 
home. 

All things happened as the young magician 
had foretold. Amina was not long before she 
came home: as she came up the yard, I went 
and met her with the water in my hand: as 
soon as she saw me, she shricked out, and 
turned about to run to the door: I threw the 
liquor upon her, and pronouncing the words 
which the young magician taught me, she 
was proenty changed into the same mare 
which your majesty saw me upon yesterday. 

At that instant, in the surprise she was In, 
J seized her by the mane, and notwithstand- 
ing her resistance, led her into the stable, 
where I put an halter upon her head, and 
when I had tied her to the rack, I chastised 
her with a whip till I was tired, reproaching 
her all the time with her baseness; and pu- 
nished her every day since after the same 
manner. I hope, Commander of the Faithful, 
continued Sidi Nonman, making an end of 
his story, your majesty will not disapprove of 
my conduct, and you will think I have shewn 
so wicked and pernicious a woman more in« 
dulgence than she deserved. 

When the caliph found that Sidi Nonman 
had no more to say, he said to him, The sto- 
ry is very singular, and the wickedness of thy 
wife inexcusable ; therefore I do not absolute- 
jy condemn the chastisement thou hast hi- 
therto given her, but would have thee consi- 
der how great a punishment it is to be redu- 
ced into the number of the beasts, and 1 wish 
thou wouldst be content with that chastise- 
ment. Besides, I would order thee to go and 
address thyself to the young magician, to 
wave the enchantment and inctamorphosis, 
but that I know the obstinacy and incorrigi- 
ble cruelty of magicians who abuse their art, 
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and was I not apprehensive that the second 
effect of thy wile’s revenge would be more 
violent than the first. 

The caliph, who was naturally mild and 
compassionate to all sufferers, after he had 
declared his mind to Sidi Nonman, addressed 
himself to the third person the grand visicr 
Giafar had summoncd to attend him. a 
Hassan, said he, passing yesterday by thy 
house, it seemed so miagniticeat that J had 
a curiosity to know whom it belongs to, and 
was told that thou, whose trade is so mean 
that a man can scarce get his bread by it, hast 
built it after thou hadst followed it some ycars. 
I was likewise informed, that thou makest a 
good use of the riches God has blessed thee 
with, and thy neighbours speak well of thee. 

All this plese me, added the caliph, and 
I am persuaded, that the means by which 
Heaven has bestowed these gifts on thec have 
been very extraordinary. I am curious to 
know them from thine own mouth, and sent 
for thee on purpose to have that satisfaction. 
Speak sincerely, that when I know thy story, 
I may rejoice in thy good fortune. 

But that thou mayest not suspect my cu- 
ae and believe | have an interest in what 
you shall tell me, I declare, that far from ha- 
ving any pretensions, I five thee my word, 
thou shalt enjoy frecly all thou hast got. 

On these assurances of the caliph, Cogia 

Hassan prostrated himself before his throne, 
with his forchead down to the tapestry, and, 
when he rose up again, said, Commander of 
the Faithful, any other person but mysclf 
might have been concerned to have been 
summoned to appear before your majesty, 
but knowing that my conscience was clear, 
and that I had committed nothing against the 
laws nor your majesty, but, on the contrary, 
had always the most respectful sentiments, 
and the profoundest vencration for your per- 
son, my only fear was, I should not be able 
to support the lustre of your throne. But 
nevertheless, on the public fame of your ma- 
jesty’s receiving favourably, and hearing the 
meanest of your subjects, I took courage, and 
never doubted but 1 should have confidence 
enough to give you all the satisfaction you 
should require of ine. Besides, your majes- 
ty has given me a proof of your goodness, by 
granting me your protection before you know 
whether I deserve it. Nevertheless, I hope 
I shall maintain the advantageous sentiments 
you have of me, when, in obedience to your 
command, I shal] relate my adventures. 
_ After this small compliment, to obtain the 
caliph’s good will and attention, and after 
some moments, to recollect himself in his me- 
mory, Cogia Hassan resumed his discourse 
in the following manner. 
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The Story of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal 


CoMMANDER of the Faithful, said Cogia Has- 
san, that your majesty may the better under- 
stand by what means I arrived at the happi- 
ness I now enjoy, I ought to acquaint you, 
there ure two intimate friends, citizens of 
Bagdad, now alive, who can testify the truth 
of what I shall tell you, and to whom, after 
God, the first author of all good, I owe my 
prosperity. 

These two friends are called, the one Saa- 
di, and the other Saad. Saadi, who is very 
rich, was always of opinion, that no man 
could be happy in this world without great 
riches, to live fres from a dependance on any 
one. 

Saad was of anothcr opinion: Te agreed 
that riches were vecessary in life, but main- 
tained, that the happiness of aman’s life con- 
sisted in virtue, and no farther att.chment to 
worldly goods than what were uccessary in 
life, and to do good withal. 

Saad himself is one of the number, and 
lives very happily and contentedly in his sta- 
tion; and though Saadi is infinitely more 
rich, their friendship is very sincere, and the 
richest valucs himself no more than the other. 
They never had any other dispute but on this 
point; in all other things their union is very 
strict. 

One day as they were talking upon this 
subject, as 1 have since been informed by 
them both, Saadi aflirmed that poverty pro- 
ceeded from being born poor, or their spend- 
ing their fortunes in luxury and debauchernies. 
My opinion is, said he, that most people’s po- 
verty is owing to their wanting at first a suf- 
ficient sum of money to employ their indus- 
try with, and by that means increase it: For, 
suid he, if they once had such a sum, and 
made a right use of it, they would not only 
live well, but would inftallibly grow rich in 
time. 

Saad could not come into his sentiments. 
The way, said he, which you propose to make 
a poor man rich, is not so certain as you imae 
cine. What you propose is very hazardous ; 
and I can Lalas 4 muny good arguments against 
your opinion, but that they will carry us too 
far. 1 belicve, and with as much probability on 
my side, that a man may become rich by other 
means as well as moncy: and there are peo~ 

le who have raised as great and surprising 
forties by mere chance, as others have done 
with great beginnings and good economy and 
management in business. 

Sir, replied Saadi, I see we shall not come 
to any determination by my opposing my 
opine against yours; but I will make an ex- 
periment to convince you, by giving, for ex- 
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ample, a sum of money to some artisan whose 
gencration has always been poor. If I have 
not the success I expect, you shall try if you 
will have better by the means you shall use. 

Some days after this dispute, these two 
friends happened to walk out together, and 
passing through the street where I was at 
work in my stall, at my trade of rope-making, 
which I learned of my father, who learned it 
of his, and he of his ancestors before ; and 
by my dress and equipage, it was no hard 
matter for them to guess at my poverty. 

Saad, remembering Saadi’s engagement, 
said, If you have not forgot what you said 
to me, there is a man, pointing to me, who I 
can remember a long tune working at his 
trade of rope-making, and in the same pover- 
ty: Heisa worthy subject for your liberality, 
and a proper person for you to make your 
experiment upon. I remember it so well, re- 
plied Saadi, that I have ever since carried a 
sufficient sum about me to do it, but only 
waited for an opportunity of our being tage- 
ther, that you might be a witness of the fact. 
Let us go to him, and know if he is really ne- 
cessitous. 

The two friends came to me, and, secing 
that they had a mind to speak to me, I left 
off work. They both accosted me with a 
common salute, and Saadi taking upon him 
to speak, asked me my name. 

I returned their salute, and answered Saa- 
di’s question, saying to him, Sir, my name is 
Hassan; but, by reason of my trade, I am 
commonly known by the name of Hassan Al- 
habbal. 

Hassan, replied Saadi, as there is no trade 
but what a man inay live by, I do not doubt 
but you may get enough to live well; and I 
am amazed that the long time you have work- 
ed at your trade you have not saved cnough 
to lay in a good stock of hemp to employ 
more hands, by the profit of whose work you 
would soon increase. 

Sir, replied I, you will be no longer ama- 
zed I have not saved money, and taken the 
way to be rich, when you come to know, that, 
let me work as hard as I can from morning 
till night, I can hardly get enough to keep 
my family in bread and pulse. I have a wite 
and five children, and not one of them old 
enough to do any thing: I must keep them 
and clothe them, and in our poor way of li- 
ving, they still want a thousand necessaries, 
which they are forced to go without. And 
though hemp is not very dear, the first thing 
I do with any money I receive, is to lay by 


one to lay in my small stock; otherwise, 
ifis neglect to do so, I and my family 
should starve. 


eae ~. * 
Now judge, sir, added I, if it is possible 
that I should save any thing for myself and 
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family: it is enough that we are content 
with the little God sends us, and that we 
have not the knowledge nor desire of what 
we want, but live as we have always been 
bred up, and are not reduced to beg charity. 

When I had given Saadi this account, he 
said to me, I am not so much surprised as I 
was, and I comprehend what obliges you to 
be content in your station. But if I should 
make you a present of a purse of two hundred 
pieces of gold, would not you make a good 
use of it? And do not you believe, that 
with such a sum you could become soon as 
rich as the principal of your profession ! 

Sir, replied I, you seem to be so civil and 
honest a gentleman, that 1 am persuaded you 
would not make a sport of me, but that the 
offer you make me is serious; and I dare say, 
without presuming too much upon myself, 
that a sum much Jess would be enough to 
make me not only as rich as the principal of 
our profession, but in time 1 should be richer 
than them all of this city together, though 
Bagdad is so large and populous. 

The gencrous Saadi shewed me immediate- 
ly that what he said was scrious: He pulled 
a purse out of his bosom, and putting it into 
my hands, said, Here, take this purse, you 
will find it contains two hundred pieces of 
gold: I pray God to bless you with them, 
and give you grace to make the good use of 
them 1 desire; and believe me, my friend 
Saad, whom you see here, and J, shall both 
take a great deal of pleasure to find they muy 
contribute tuwards making you more happy 
than you now are. 

When I had got the purse, the first thing I 
did was to put it into my bosom; but the 
transport of my joy was so great, and I was 
so much penetrated with acknowledgments, 
that my speech failed me, and I could give my 
benefactor no other tokens of my gratitude, 
but to catch hold of his garment and kiss it, 
which he drew from me, as he and lus friend 
retired to pursue their walk. 

As svon as they were gone, I returned to 
my work again, but could not think what ! 
should do with my purse to keep it safe. I 
had neither box nor cupboard at home to lock 
it up in, and could not be sure it would not 
be discovered if I hid it. 

In this perplexity, as f had been uscd, as a 
great many ‘gee peop are, to put the little 
money I had in the foldings of my turban, I 
left my work, and went into the house, under 
a pretext of wrapping my turban up anew, 
and took such precautions, that neither my 
wife nor children saw what I was doing. But 
first I laid apart ten picces for present neces- 
saries, and wrapped the rest up in the foldings 
of the linen which went about my cap. 

The next thing I did that day, was to lay 
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in a good ision of hemp, and afterwards, 
as my family had ate no ficsh meat for a long 
time, I went to the shambles, and bought 
something for supper. 

I was carrying the meat I had bought 
homein my hand, a famished kite flew uponme, 
and would have taken away my meat, if I had 
not held it very fast ; but, alas! I had better 

rted with it than lost my money : the faster 

held my meat, the more the bird struggled, 
drawing me sometimes on one side, and some- 
times on another, but would not quit the 
prize, till unfortunately, by making a sudden 
effort, my turban fell on the ground. 

The kite immediately let go his hold, and 
seized upon my turban, before I could gather 
it up, and flew away with it. I cried out so 
loud, that I almost frightened all the men, wo- 
men, and children in the neighbourhood, who 
ei their shouts and halloos tu make the 

ite quit his prize; for by that means these 
sort of voracious birds are often frightened, 
and quit their prey. But it fell out otherwise 
in this case; for this kite carried off my tur- 
ban, and we soon lost sight of him, and it was 
in vain for inc to fatigue myself to run after 
him. 

I went home very melancholy at the loss 
of my turban and money: and what would 
diminish the small remainder of the ten picces, 
for I had laid out a deal in hemp, I was obli- 

-d to buy a new turban, Thus all my great 
opes were quashed. 
ut that which troubled me most, was the 
little satisfaction 1 should be able to give my 
benefactor for his ill-placed generosity, who, 
when he should come to hear what a misfor- 
tune I had had, would perhaps look upon my 
story to be incredible, and by consequence an 
ill excuse. 

While the remainder of the ten pieces last- 
ed, my little family and I lived the better for 
it; but I'soon fell again into the same poverty. 
However, I never murmured nor repined : 
God, said I, was pleased to give me riches 
when I least expected them, and has thought 
fit to take them from me again; yet I will 
praise his name for all the benefits I have re- 


These were my sentiments, while my wit 
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where I lived, the neizhbourhood put Saad tm 
mind of mc. We are now, said he to Saadi, 
not far from the street where Hassan Alhab- 
hal lives; let us call and see what use he has 
made of the two hundred pieces of gold you 
gave him, and what steps he has made towards 
the bettering of his fortune. 

With all my heart, replied Saadi; I have been 
thinking of it some days; and it will be a great- 
er pleasure and satisfaction to me, to have 
you with me: you will see a great alteration ; 
we shall hardly know him again. 

Just as Saudi said all this, these two friends 
turned the corner of the street; and Saad, 
who perceived me first at a distance, said to 
his friend, J believe you reckon without your 
host. I see Hassan Alhabbal, but can discern 
no change in his person, for he is as ill dres- 
sed as when we saw him before; the 7” dif- 
ference that I can perceive, his turban looks 
something better. Observe him yourself, and 
see whether I am in the nght or wrong. 

As they drew nigher to me, Saadi saw me 
too, and found Saad was in the right, but could 
not tell to what he should attribute the little 
altcration he saw in my person; and was so 
much amazed, that he could not speak when 
he came up to me. Well, Hassan, said Saad, 
we do not ask you how affairs go since we 
saw you last; without doubt they carry a bet- 
ter face. 

Gentlemen, replied I, addressing myself to 
then: both, I have the great mortification to 
tell you, that your desires, wishes, and hopes, 
as well as mine, have not had the success you 
ought to expect, and I promised myself; you 
will scarce believe the extraordinary adven- 
ture that has befallen ne. I assure you, never- 
theless, on the word of an honest man, and 
you ought to belicve me, for nothing is more 
true than what I am going to tell you. Then 
1 related to them my adventures, with the cir- 
cumstances J had the hanour to tell your ma- 


jesty. 


Sandi rejected my discourse, and said, Has- 
san, you joke me, and would deceive me; for 
what you say is a thing incredible, What have 
kites to do with turbans? they only search for 


done as most such sort of people as you are 


ceived, and submit myself entirely to his wine a m to satisfy their hunger. You have 
ge 


from whom I could nat keep secret the | 
had sustained, was inconsolable. But yet I 
was so prudent in all my trouble as not to tell 
my neighbours, that when I lost iny turban I 
lost an hundred and ninety picces of gold, 
which if 1 had done, as they knew my poverty, 
and could not comprehend how I should have 
got so great a sum by my work, they would 
only have laughed at me. 

About six months after this my misfortune, 
which I have related to your majesty, my two 
friends walking through that part of the town 


nerally do. If they have made any extra- 
ordinary gain, or any good fortune happens 
to them, which they never expected, they 
throw aside their work, and divert themselves, 
and make merry while the money lasts, and 
when they have eat and drank it all out, are 
reduced to the same necessity as before. You 
would not be so miserable, but because you 
dleserve it, and render yourself unworthy of 
anyégood action done to you. 
ir, replied I, I bear all these reproaches, 
and am ready to bear as many more, if 
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were more severe, and all with the more pa- 
tience, because I do not think I deserve them. 
The thing is publicly known in this part of 
the town, and there is nobody scarce but what 
can satisfy you of the truth of it, if required ; 
and you will find that I do not impose upon 
you. J own I never hcard talk of kites flying 
away with turbans; but this ie a thing that 
has bappenes as a great many others do, 
which, though they do not fall out every day, 
are not the less probable. 

Saad took my part, and told Saadi a great 
many as surprising stories of kites, some of 
which he affirmed he knew to be true, iuso- 
much that at last he pulled his purse out of 
his bosom, counted out two hundred pieces 
of gold into my hand, which I put into my bo- 
som, for want of a purse. 

When Saad: had told me out that sum, he 
snid to me, J make you a present of these two 
hundred pieces; but take care to put them in 
a safer place, that you may not lose them so 
unfortunately as you have done the others. I 
told him that the obligution of this his second 
kindness was much greater than I deserved, 
after what had happened, and that I should be 
sure to make a good use of his advice. } would 
have said a great deal more, but he would not 
permit ie, but went away with his friend to 
sake an cud of their walk. 

As svon as they were gone, I left off work, 
and went home; and finding neither my wife 
nor children within, I pulled out my money, 
put ten picces by, and wrapped up the rest ina 
clean linen cloth; but then I was to consider 
where I should hide this linen cloth, that it 
might be safe. After I had considcred some 
time, 1 bethought myself of Jaying it at the 
bottom of a preat carthen vessel which stood 
full of bran iu a corner, which I imagined that 
neither my wife nor children would look into: 
My wife came home soon after, and as T had 
but very little heinp in the house, I went out 
to buy some. 

While I was out, a sand-man, who sells 
scouring sand, which women use to clean the 
baths with, passed through our street, and 
called, Any sand, ho? My wife who wanted 
some, called him; but as she had no money, 
she asked him, if he would make an exchange 
of some sand for some bran? The sand-man 
asked to see the bran. My wife showed him 
the pot ; the bargain was made ; and the sand- 
man took sp a and bran along with him. 

Not long after, I came home, loaded with 
as much hemp as I could carry, and followed 
by five porters loaded also. After I had sa- 
tisfied them for their trouble, I sat down to 
rest mysclf, and looking about me, could not 
ace the pot of bran. 

It is impossible for me to express to your 
majesty my surprise, and the effect it had on 
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me. I asked my wife hastily, what was be- 
come of it; and she told me the bargain she 
had made with the sand-man, which she 
thought to be a very good one. 

Ah! unfortunate woman! cried I, you know 
not the injury you have done me, yourself. and 
our children, by ae hae bargain, which 
has ruined us quite. You thought only of 
selling the bran, but with the bran you have 
enriched the sand-man with an hundred and 
ninety picces of gold, which Sandi, with his 
friend, came and made ine a second present of, 

My wife was like one stark mad, when she 
knew what 2 fault she had committed through 
ignorance. She cried and beat her breast, 
and tore off her hair and cloaths. Unhappy 
wretch that Tam, cried she; am I fit to live 
after so horrid a mistake? Where shall I find 
this sand-man? I never saw him in our street 
before, and know him not. Ob! husband, 
added she, you was very much in the wrong 
to be so reserved in a matter of such import- 
ance! This had never happened, if you had 
communicated the secret to me. In short, I 
shall never make an end of my story, if I tell 
your majesty what her grief made her say ; 
tor women are often eloquent in their afflic- 
tions. 

Wife, said I, moderate your grief; by your 
weeping and howling you will alarm the 
neighbourhood, and there is no occasion they 
should be informed of our misfortunes; they 
will only laugh at us, instead of pitying us 5 
therefore we had best bear our loss patiently, 
and submit ourselves to the will of God, and 
bless him for the ten pieces of gold we have 
left, which will be of great service to us in our 
trade. 

My wife at first did not relish all these my 
arguments; but as time softens the greatest 
misfortunes, and makes them more supporta- 
ble, she at lust grew casy, and had almost for- 
got them. It is truc, suid I to her, we live but 
pees ; but what signify riches ? Do not we 

reathe the same air, enjoy the same light 
and warmth of the sun? Therefore what be- 
nefits have they more than we, that we should 
envy their hae ? They die as well as we. 
Jn short, while we live in the fear of God, as 
we all should do, the advantage they have over 
us is so very inconsiderable, that we ought not 
to regard it. 

I will not tire your majesty any longer with 
my moral reflections. My wife and I com- 
forted ourselves in this manner, and I follow 
cd my trade with as much alacrity as before 
these two mortifying losses. ‘The only thin 
that troubled mesometimes, was, how I shoul 
look Saadi in the face, when he should come 
and ask me how much I had advanced my for- 
tune with what he had so generously given 
me ; though it was no fault of mine this time, 
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no more than the other, but an accidental 
misfortune. 

The two friends staid away longer this 
time than the former, though Saad had often 
spoke to Saadi, who always put it off; for, 
said hic, the longer we stay away, the richer 
Hassan will be, and I shall have the greater 
satisfaction. 

Saad, who had not the same opinion of the 
effect of his friend’s gencrosity, made answer, 
You fancy, then, that your presents will turn 
to a better account now than before: I would 
advise you not to flatter yourself too much, 
for fear it should prove otherwisc. Why, re- 
plied Saadi, kites do not fly away with turbans 
every day ; and Hassan will be nore cautious 
this time. 

I do not doubt of it, replicd Saad; but, 
added he, there are other accidents that nei- 
ther you nor I can think of; therefore I say 
moderate your joy, and do not depend too 
rouch on Hassan’s good success; for, to tell 
you what I think, and what I always thought, 
(whether you like it or not), I have a secret 
foresight, that you will be baulked in your cx- 
pectations. 

In short, one day when Saad and Saadi were 
together, and were disputing hard upon this 
subject, they resolved totakca walk, and infor 
themselves which of them was in the right. I 
saw them at a distance, was terribly concern- 
ed, and was just going to feave my work, and 
to run and hide myself. 1 seemed very car- 
nest at my work, made as if ] had not seen, 
and never lifted up my eyes till they were just 
by me, and had saluted me, and then I could 
not help it. After we had talked upon indif- 
ferent matters, 1 told them imy last misfor- 
tunes, witb all the circumstances, and that | 
was a3 poor as ever. 

After that, I added, You may say that I 
ought to have hid my money in another place 
than in a pot of bran, (which was carried out 
af house that same day), but that pot had 
stood there many ycars, and had never been 
removed until my wife parted with the bran ; 
besides, could I guess that a sand-man should 
come by that very day, and my wife, having 
no money, should make such an exchange °, 
Indeed you may allege, that I ought to have 
told my wife of it; but I will never believe 
that stich prudent persons, as Tam persuaded 

are, would have given me that advice ; 
and if I had put my moncy any where else, 
what certainty could I have that it would 
have been more safe ? 

I see, sir, said I, addressing myself to Saadi, 
that it has God, whose ie are se- 
cret and impenetrable, that I should not be 
enriched by your liberality, and that I must 
be poor: however, the obligation is the same 
as if'it had the desired effect. 
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After these words, I was silent, and Saadf 
replied, Though I would persuade myself, 
Hassan, that all you tell us is true, and not 
owing to your debauchery or ill economy, yet 
I must not be extravagant, and for the sake of 
an experiment to ruin myself. 1 do not re- 
gret, in the Icast, the four hundred pieces of 
gold I gave you to raise you in the world; } 
did it for God’s sake, without expecting any 
recompence, but the pleasure of doing good 
if any thing makes me repent, it is, that J did 
not address myself to another, who might 
have made a better use of my charity: Then 
turning about to his friend, Saad, continued 
he, you may know, by what I have said, taat I 
do not give up my canse ; you may now make 
your experiinent, and Ict me see that there 
are ways, besides giving moncy, to make @ 
poor man’s fortune: let Hassan be the man ; 
I dare say whatever you give him he will not 
be the richer. Saad had a picce of lead in 
his hand, which he shewed Saadi. You saw 
me, said he, take up this piece of lead, which 
I found on the ground ; I will give it Hassan, 
and you shall see what it is worth. 

Saadi burst out a-laughing at Saad. What 
is that bit of lead worth, said he; a farthing ? 
What can Hassan do with that? Saad pre- 
sented it to me, and said, take it, Hassan; let 
Saadi laugh ; you will tell us some good news 
of it one time or other. I thought Saad was 
in jest, and had a mind to divert himself; but 
however, I put the lead in my pocket, and 
thanked him. The two friends pursued their 
walk, and I fell to work again. 

At night, when I pulled off my cloaths to go 
to bed, the piece of Jead, which I had never 
thought of from the time he gave it me, 
tumbled out of my pocket: I took it up, and 
laid it on the first alace that was nearest me. 
The same night, it happened that a fisherman, 
a neighbour, mending his nets, found a piece 
of lead wanting ; it being too late to buy any, 
since the shops were shut up, and he must: 
either fish that night, or his family go without 
bread the next day, he called to his wife, 
and bid her inquire among the ncighbours 
fora bit. She went from deor to door, on 
both sides of the st-eet, but could not get any, 
and came back again to her husband to tell 
him so. The fisherman seemed very much 
concerned, and scratching his head, asked 
her if she had been at Hassan Albabbal’s ? 
No, indeed, said the wifc; that was too far off, 
and I should but have lost my labour; for 
they never have any thing when one wants it. 
No matter for that, said the fisherman, you 
must go there, for though you have missed a 
hundred things before, you may chance to get 
what we want now. 

The fisherman’s wife, after grumbling and 
growling all the way, came and knocked at 
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my door, and waked me out of a sound sleep. 
} asked her what she wanted ? Hassan Alhab- 
bal, said she, as loud as she could bawl, my 
husband wants a bit of lead to mend his nets 
with, and if you have a picce, desires you to 
give it him. 

The piece of lead which Sand had given 
me was so fresh in iny memory, that I could 
not well forget it. I told my neighbour, that 
if she would stay 2 moment, my wife should 
give her what she wanted. Accordingly, my 
wife, who was wakened as well as myself, got 
up, and groping about where I directed her, 
found the lead, opened the door, and gave it 
the fisherman’s wife; who was 0 overjoyed, 
that she promised my wife, that, for the kind- 
ness she did her ard her husband, we should 
have the ficst cart of the net. 

The fisherman was :o much rejoiced to sce 
the lead, which he so little espected, that he 
very much oh ae of his wife's promise, 
and mending his nets, went a-fishing two 
hours before day, according to custom. At 
the first throw he caught but one fish, about 
a yaid long, and proportionable in thickness ; 
and afterwards had a great many successful 
casts; but of all the fish he took, the first was 
the hiegest. 

When the fishertnan bad done fishing, he 
went home, where his first care was to think 
of me. I was extremely surprised, when at 
my work, to sec him come to me with a large 
fishin his hand. Neighhonr, said he, my wife 
promised you last night whatever fish I should 
catch at mmy first throw ; and it pleased God 
to send me po more than this one, which, for 
the pleasure you did us, I desire you to ace 
cept; for all my other custs were very suc- 
eessful; and this is but a trifling present. 

Neighbour, said T, the bit of lead which I 
gave vou Was worth so little, that it ought 
not tobe valued at so high arate: Neighbours 
should assist cach other with what they want: 
J should have expected the same kindness 
from you, had I bcen m such a need; there- 
fore I would refuse your present, if I was not 
persuaded you pave it me freely, and that I 
should arger you; and since you will have it 
so, | return you my hearty thanks. 

After these compliments, I took the fish, 
and carried it home to my wife. Here, said 
T, take this fish, which the fisherman, our 
neighbour, has made me a present of, for the 
little bit of lead he sent for to us last night : 
I believe it is all that we can c:.pect from the 
present Saad made me yesterday ; and then I 
up and told her what passed between my two 
friends. 

My wife was very much startled to see so 
Jarge a fish. What would you have me do 
with it, said she? Our gridiron is only to broil 
small fish: and we have not a pot big enough 
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to boil it. That is your business, answered J; 
dress it ag you will, I shall like it cither way ; 
and then IF went to my work again. : 

In cutting the fish, my wife found a larce 
diamond ; which, when she washed it, she 
took for a piece of glass: Indeed she had 
heard talk of diamonds, but had never seen 
one. She gave it to the children for a play- 
thing, who handed it about from one to ano» 
ther, to admire the brightness and beauty 
of it. 

At night, when the lamp was lighted, ond 
the children were still playing with the dia- 
mond, they perceived that it gave a light, 
when my wife, who was getting them their 
supper, stood betwen them and the lamp ; 
vpon which they snatched it from one ano- 
ther to look at it; and the youngest fell a-crye 
ing that the cldest would not let him have it 
long enough: but as children always squabble 
and fall out, ny wile and I took no notice of 
them; and all was quiet; for the great ones, 
who supped with us, had given the diamond 
in the mean time to the youngest, 

After supper, when the children came to- 
gether again, they began to make the same 
noise, and T called to the eldest to know what 
was the matter, who told me it was a piece of 
glass, which gave a light when his back was 
to the lamp; upon which I bid them bring it 
to me, and made the experiment myself; and 
it appeared so extraordinary to me, that I 
asked my wife what it was? who told me it 
was a piece of glass, which she found in gute 
ting the fish. 

I thought, no more than she, but that it 
was a bit of glass, but was resolved to make 
a farther experiment of it; and therefore bid 
my wife fk the lamp in the chimney, and 
sull found that it gave so great a light, that 
we might sec to go to bed without the lamp; 
so J put it out, and placed the bit of glass up- 
on the chimney tolight us. Look, said Is this 
is another advantace that my friend Saad’s 
piece of icad procures us; it will save us the 
expence of oil. 

Then the children saw the lamp was put 
out, and the bit of glass supplied its place, 
they hallooed out so loud, and made 60 great 
a noisc, that it was enough to alarm the 
neighbourhood; and before my wife and I 
could quiet them, we were forced to augment 
it. After they were in bed, my wife and J, 
who lay just by them, went to bed too: and 
next morning, without thinking any more of 
the glass, I went to my work as usual; for it 
ought not to seem strange, that so ordin y & 
person as I was, who had never seen any dia 
monds should not know them, or their value. 

But before I proceed, I must tell your mae 
jesty that there was but a very slight poke 
tiov-wall betv. cen my next neighbour’s house 
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and mine, who was a very rich Jew, and a 
jeweller; and the chamber that he and his 
wife lay in joined to ours; and as they were 
both in bed, the noise my children made wa- 
kened them. 

The next morning, the jeweller’s wife came 
to mine to complain of being disturbed out 
of their first sleep. Good neighbour Rachel, 
(which was the Jew's name,) said my wife, I 
am very sorry for what huppened, and hope 
you will excuse it; you are sensible it was 
the cluidren, and they, you know, will Jaugh 
and cry for any thing: Come in, and I will 
shew you what was the occasion of all the 
noise. 

The Jew went in with her ; and my wife ta- 
king the diamond off the chiuney-piece, gave 
it into her hands See here, said she, it was 
this piece of glass that caused all the noise : 
and while the Jew, who understood all sorts 
of jewels, was examining this diamond with 
admiration, my wife had told her what bad 
ha pened, and how she had found it in the 
fish's belly. 

indeed: Richaach, which was my wife’s 
name, said the jeweller’s wife, giving her the 
diamond again, | believe it is a piece of glass ; 
but as it is more beautiful than common glass, 
and I have just such another piece at home, 1 
will buy it, if you will sell it. 

The children, who heard them talking of 
sclling their play-thing, presently interrupted 
their conversation, crying and begging of their 
mother not to part with it, who, to quiet them, 
promised she would not. 

The Jew being thus prevented in her har 
gain by my children, went away, but first 
whispered with my wife, who followed her 
to the door, that if she had a mind to sell it, 
not to shew it to any body before she had 
told her. 

As soon as the Jew parted with my wife, 
she ran to the Jew her husband, who went 
out early in the morning to his shop, in that 
part of the town where the jewellers all re- 
sorted to, and told him the discovery she had 
made, and then gave him an account, as nigh 
as she could, of the size and weight of it, and 
of its beauty, water, and lustre. 

The Jew sent his wife immediately to treat, 
and to offer her a trifle at first, as she should 
think fit, and then to raire her price by de- 

» but to be sure to bring it, cost what it 
would. Accordingly his wife came again to 
mine, and bid her twenty pieces of gold for 
that piece of glass. 

My wife finding the sum so considerable, 
would not make any bargain, but told her she 
could not part with it till she had spoken with 
me, In the meantime, I came from my work 
to dinner; and as they were a-talking at the 
door, ny wife stopped me, and acme if I 
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would sell the piece of glass she had found ix 
the fish’s belly for twenty pieces of gold, 
which her neighbour offered ? I return 
ed no answer, but reflected immediately on 
the assurance with which Saad, in giving me 
the piece of lead, told me it would make my 
fortune. The Jew woman, fancying that the 
low price she had offered was the reason I 
made no reply, said, I will give you fifty, 
neighbour, if that will do. 

44s soon as I found that she rose presently 
from twenty to fifty, I told her, that I expect- 
ed a great deal more. Well, neighbour, said 
she, i will give you an hundied, and that is 
too much: I know not but my husband may 
be angry with me. At this new augmenta-~ 
tion, I told her, I would have an hundred 
thousand pieces of gold: that I kuew very 
well that the diamond was worth a great deal 
more, but to oblige her and her husband, as 
they were neighbours, 1 would limit myself 
to that price; and if they refused to give it, 
other jewellers should have it, who would 
give a great deal more. 

The Jew confirmed me in this resolution, 
by being so eager to conclude the bargain, 
und by coming up, at several biddings, to fif- 
ty thousand pieces, which [ refused. 1 can 
oficr you no more, said she, without my hus- 
band's consent, who will be ut home at night: 
and I would beg the favour of you to let him 
sec it; which I promised. 

At night when the Jew came home, his 
wife told him what she had done; that I re- 
fused fifty thousand pieces of gold, and that 
J had promised to stay till night. He obser- 
ved the time I Jeft off work, and came to me. 
Neighbour Hassan, said he, I desire you would 
shew me the diamond your wife shewed te 
mine. I bid him go im at the door with me, 
and he should. As it was pretty dark, and 
my lamp was not lighted, he knew presently, 
by the light the diamond cast, and by the lus- 
tre it had, that his wife had given hun a just 
account. He looked at, and admired it a 
long time. Well, neighbour, said he, my wife 
tells me she has offered you fifty thousand 
pieces of gold ; come, J will give you twenty 
thousand more. 

Neighbour, said I, your wife can tell you 
that 1 value my diamond at an hundred thou- 
sand pieces, and I will take nothing less. He 
bartered a long time with me, in hopes that 
1 would make some abatement; but findin 
at last that I was positive, and for fear that 
should shew it to other jewellers, he came up 
to my price; but told me, that he had not so 
much then at home, but would pay it me all 
by that time to-morrow, and that very instant 
fetched two bags, of a thousand pieces each, 
as an earnest; and the next day, though I do 
not know how be raised the moncy, whether 
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be borrowed it, or let some other jewellers in 
partners with him, he brought me the sum 
we for, at the time appointed, and I 
gave him the diamond. 

Having thus sold my diamond, and bei 
infinitely rich, beyond my hopes, I thank 
God for his bounty and liberality ; and would 
have gone and thrown myself at Saad’s feet, 
if I had known where he lived, as also Saa- 
di’s, to whom I was first obliged, though his 
goud intention had not*the same success. 

Afterwards, I thought of the use I should 
make of so considerable a sum: My wife, with 
the vanity natural to her sex, proposed imme- 
diately to buy rich cloaths for her and her 
children, and to purchase a house, and fur- 
nish it handsomely. 1 told her we ought 
not to begin with such expences; for, said I, 
though the money is made to be spent, yet 
we must proceed to lay a good foundation, 
that we may not exhaust our stock ; and be- 
gan so to do the next morning. 

I spent all that day, and the next, in going 
to the people of my own trade, who worked 
hard every day for their bread; and giving 
them woney before-hand, cugazed them to 
work for me in different sorts of rope-making, 
according to their ability, with a promise ne- 
ver to make them wait for their money, but 
to pay them as svon as their work was done. 

y this means I engrossed almost all the 
business of Bagdad, and every hody was plea- 
sed with my cxactness and punctual payment. 

Now, as so great a number of workmen 
must produce a great deal of work, I went 
and hired warehouses in several parts of the 
town, to hold my goods, and appointed a 
clerk over cach, to sell by wholesale and re- 
tail; and by this economy received a consi- 
derable profit. Afterwards, to unite so ma- 
hy warehouses into one place, | bought a 
large house, which stood upon a great deal of 
ground, pulled it down, and built that which 
your majesty saw yesterday, which, though it 
makes so great an appearance, consists, for 
the most part, of warchouses for my business, 
with only what apartments are just necessary 
for me and my family. 

_ Some time after I had left my poor old ha- 
bitation, and removed to this new one, Saad 
and Saadi, who had scarce thought of me 
from the last time they had been with ine, as 
they were one day walking together, and pas- 
sing by our street, resolved to call upon me : 
But how great was their surprise, when they 
did not see me at work, as they used to find 
me! They asked what was become of me, 
and if I was alive or dead? But then their 
amazement was redoubled, when they were 
told I was become a great merchant, and was 
no longer called pluin Hassan, but Cogia Has- 
gan Alhalbal, which was te savy, Merchant 
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Hassan, rope-maker, and that I had built, in 
. street which they named, a house like a pa- 
ace. 

The two friends went directly to the street, 
and in the way, as Saadi could not imagine 
that the bit of lead which Saad had given me 
could be the raising of my fortune, he said to 
him, I am overjoyed to have made Hassan 
Albabbual’s fortune ; but I cannot forgive the 
two lies he told me, to get four hundred 
pieces instead of two ; for ], nor nobody else, 
can attribute it to the piece of lead that you 
gave him. 

That is your thought, replied Saad, but net 
mine; and I do not see why you should do 
Cogia Hassan so much injustice as to take 
him for a liar. You will give me leave to bo» 
lieve that he told us the truth, and disguised 
nothing from us, and that the piece of lead 
which I gave him is the cause of his progpe. 
rity; and you will find he will presently tell 
Us $0. 

In this discourse, the two friends came in- 
to the street where T live, and asked where- 
abouts my house stood; and being shewed 
it, and considering the front, they had much 
ado to believe it. 

As soon as they had knocked at the door, 
my porter opened it; and Saadi, fearing to 
be rade, in taking the house of some noble 
lord for that he was inquiring aftcr, snid to 
the porter, IL am afraid we are wrong, though 
they tell us this is Cogia Hassan Alhabbal's 
You are very right, said the porter, open- 
ing the door wider, it is the same ; and any 
of the slaves will tell him you attend. 

I had no sooner set ny cyes upon the two 
friends, but L kuew them. I rose from my 
seat, and ran to them, and would have kissed 
the hein of their garinents; but they would 
not let me, but embraced me. I invited them 
to sit down on a sofa, which was placed full 
against my gardens, and sat over-against them, 
assuring them at the same time, that I had 
not forgot that I was Hassan Alhabbal, nor 
the obligations I had to them. 

Then Saadi, addressing himselfto me, said, 
Cogia Hassan, I cunnot express my joy to see 
you in the condition I wished you, when I 
made you the presents, without reproaching 
you, of twice two hundred pieces of gold; 
and I am persuaded, that those four hundred 
pieces have made this wonderful change in 
‘hae fortune, which I sce with pleasure ;_ on- 
y there is one thing vexes me, which is, I 
cannot comprehend the reason why you should 
disguise the truth from me, alleging twice 
those misfortunes which seem incredible. _ 

Saad heard this discourse of Saadi’s with 
impaticnce, and, I may say, anger, which he 
shewed by casting down his eyes, and shaking 
his head ; but, however, did not interrupt him, 
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When he had done, he said to him, Forgive 
me, Saadi, if I prevent Cogia Hassan, before 
he answers you, to tell you, that I admire at 
your prejudice against his sincerity, and that 
you still persist in not believing the assurances 
e has already given you. I have told you 
before, and I repent it to you once more, that 
¥ believe those two accidents which befel 
him, upon his bare relations and whatever 

u may say, I am persuaded they are truc: 
But Ict him speak himself, and tell which of 
us does him justice. 

After this discourse of the two friends, I 
said, addressing myself to them both, Gentle- 
men, I should condemn mysclf to perpetual 
silence, on the clearing up of what you ask of 
me, if I was not certain the dispute you argue 
upon on my account cannot break that tic of 
friendship between you; therefore I will de- 
clare to you the truth, since you require it, 
and with the same sincerity as before. Then 
I told then every single accident, as your ma- 
jesty has heard, without forgetting the leust 
circumstance. 

All my protestations had no effect on Sandi, 
to cure hit of his prejudice. Cogia Hassan, 
replicd Suadi, the adventure of the fish, and 
diuinond found in his belly, appears to me as 
incredible as the kite’s flying away with your 
turban, and the exchange of the scouring-sand. 
Be it as it will, I am convinced that you are 
no longer poor, but rich, as I intended you 
should, by my means, and I rejoice sincerely. 

As it grew late, they got up to take their 

leave ; when I, stopping them, said, Gentle- 
men, there is one fuvour I beg of you not to 
refuse to do me the honour of, that is, to stay 
and take a slight supper with me, and a bed 
to-night, and to-morrow I will eal you toa 
country-house J bought for the sake of the 
air, and we will return the same day on my 
horses. If Saad has no business that calls 
him clsewhere, said Saadi, I consent. Saad 
told him, that nothing should prevent his en- 
joving his company ; and while they were talk- 
ing about sending a slave to their homes, that 
poi might not sit up for them, I went and 
ordered supper. 
While supper was getting ready, I shewed 
oat facie a my house, and all my offices, 
which they found to be very large for my for- 
tune: (I call them both benefactors, without 
distinction, because without Saadi, Saad would 
not have given mc the gd of lead ; and with- 
out Saad, Saudi would not have given me the 
four hundred pieces of gold, to which I attri- 
bute the rise of my good fortune); then I 
brought them back again into the hall, where 
they asked me several questions about my bu- 
siness; and I gave them such answers as sa- 
tisficd them. 
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During this discourse, my servants came to 
tell me that eal was served up. J led them 
into anether hall, where they admired the 
conveniency of it, the beaufet, and the meat I 
had provided: I regaled them also with a con- 
cert of vocal and instrumental music during 
the repast, and afterwards with a company of 

dancers, and other entertainments, endeavour- 
ing to shew them, as much as possible, my gra- 
tituce. PA 

The next morning, a3 we had agreed to take 
a little fresh air, we went to the river side by 
sun-risc, and went on board a pleasure-boat 
that waited for us; and in less than an hour 
and a half’s time, with six oars and the stream, 
we arrived at my country-house. 

When we v.ent ashore, my two friends 
stopped to observe the beauty of the outside 
of my house, and to admire its advantageous 
situation for the prospects, which were neither 
too much limited, nor too extensive, but very 
agrecable. Then I carried them into all the 
apartments, and shewed them all the out- 
houses and couveniencies ; with all which they 
were very well pleased. 

Afterwards we walked into the gardens, 
where what they were most taken with, was 
a grove of orange and Iemon trees, loaded with 
fruit, which were planted at equal distances, 
and watered by a canal, which was cut from 
a pleasant river just by. ‘) he close shade, the 
frnerant smell which perfumed the air, the 
soft murmurings of the water, the harmonious 
notes of an infinite number of birds, and a 
great many other things which were agrecable, 
struck them in such a manner, that they har«- 
ly stirred astep but they expressed how much 
they were obliged to me for bringing them to 
so delightful a place, and sometimes to con- 
gratulate me upon my happiness and great ac - 

uisitions, Then I led them to the end of 
that grove, which was very long and large, 
where 1 shewed them a wood of lurge grown 
trees, which stood at the end of my gerdens; 
and afterwards a summcr-house, open on all 
sides, shaded with an host of palm-trees, but 
not so as to spoil the prospect; and then I 
invited them to walk in and repose themselves 
on a rich covered sofa. 

There two of my boys, whom I had sent 
into the country, with a tutor, for the air, le‘t 
us, to go into the wood a bird-nesting; and 
seeing one which was built pretty high, they 
bid the slave who waited on them climb the 
tree for it; who, when he came to it, was 
very much surprised to find it built in a tur- 
ban : However, he took it, and brought it down 
with him, and, as he thought that | might like 
to see a thing that was so uncommon, he gave 
it to the eldest boy to bring to me. 

I saw the children at a distance, coming 
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heen 60 tis overs to have a nest. Father, 
said the eldest o. have found a nest in a 
turban. The two friends and I were ver 
much surprised at the novelty; but I much 
more, when I knew the turban to be that which 
the kite flew away with. After I had examin- 
ed it well, and turned it about, I said to my 
two guests, Gentlemen, have you memories 
good cnough to remember the turban I had 
on the day you did me the honour first to 
s to me? I do not think, said Saad, that 
elther my friend or I gave agy attention to it ; 
but if the hundred and ninety pieces of gold 
ure in it, we cannot doubt of it. 

Sir, replied I, there is no dispute but it is 
the same turban; for besides that I know it 
very well, it feels very heavy: Give yourself 
but the trouble to take it in your hand. Then 
after taking out the birds, and giving them to 
the children, I put it into his hande, and he 
gave it to Saadi. Indeed, said Saadi, I believe 
it to be your turban, which I shall be better 
convinced of when I see the money. 

Now, sir, added I, taking the turban again, 
observe very well, before I touch it, that no 
human hand could have made such a nest; 
and the condition in which you see it, shews 
it not to be of a very fresh date, and is a suf- 
ficient proof that it has lain in the tree ever 
since that day the kite took it from off my 
head. Iehink it proper that I should make 
this remark, since it coneerns me so much to 
remove your suspicions of my being deceitful. 
Saad backed me in what I urged, and said, 
Saadi, this regards you, and not me; for I am 
verily perstiated that Cogia Hasean does not 
IMpose upon us. 

hile Sand was talking, I pulled off the 
linen cloth which was wrapped about the cap, 
and took out the bag, which Sandi knew to 
be the same he gave inc. I emptied it myself 
before them, and said, There, gentlemen, there 
ig the money, count it, and see if it be right? 
which Saad did, and found it to be one hun- 
dred and ninety pieces of gold. Then Sandi, 
who could not deny so manifest a truth, ad- 
dressing himsclf to me, said, I agree, Cogia 
Hassan, that this saan could not be assist- 
ing to your enrichment, but the other hundred 
and ninety pieces, which you would make me 
believe you had in a pot of bran, might. Upon 
my word, sir, angwered I, I have told you the 
truth m regard to both sums, and you would 
not have me retract, to make muvee a liar. 

Cogia Hasean, said Saad, leave Saadi to his 
own opmion ; I consent, with all my heart, 
that he believes you are obliged to him for 
one part of your good fortune, by the means 
of the last sum he gave you, provided that he 
will agree that I contributed to the other half 
by the bit of lead, and will not pretemd to dis- 
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pute the diamond found in the fish’s belly. I 
agree to it, answered Saadi, but still you mast 
give me liberty to believe, that money is not 
to be amassed without money. 

W hat, replied Saad, if chance should throw 
a diamond in my way worth fifty thousand 
pieces of gold, and } should have that sum 
given me for it, can it be said I got that sun 
by money? 

They disputed no farther then, but we got 
up, and went into the honse, just as dinner 
was ready. After dinner, I left my guests to- 
gether, to pass away the heat of the day more 
at their libertv, while I went to give orders to 
my house-keeper and gardener. Afterwards 
I went to them agnin, and we talked of indif- 
ferent matters till it grew a little cooler, when 
we returned into the garden for fresh air, and 
staid till sun-set. Then we all mounted on 
horseback, and got to Bagdad by moon-light, 
two hours after, followed by one of my slaves. 

Tt happened, by 1 do not know what negli« 
gence of my servants, that we were then out 
of oats, and the store-houses were all shut up; 
when one of my slaves seeking about the 
neighbourhood for some, met with a pot of 
bran in a shop, bought the bran, and brought 
the pot along with him, promising to carry it 
back ngain the next day. The slave emptied 
the bran into the manger, and dividing it with 
his hand among the horses, felt a linen cloth 
ticd up, and very heavy: he brought the cloth 
to me in the condition that he found it, and 
presented it to me, tclling me, that it might 
perhaps be the cloth he had often heard me 
speak of among my friends. 

I ran overjoyed to my two benefactors, 
Gentlemen, said I, it has pleased God that 
he should not part from me before you should 

e fully convinced of the truth of what I have 
assured you ; there is the other hundred and 
ninety pieces of gold, continued J, addressing 
myself to Saadi, which you gave me: I know 
it very well by the cloth, which I tied up with 
my own hands; and then I told out the mo- 
ney before them. 1 ordered the pot presently 
to be bronght before me, and knew it to be 
the same, and sent it to my wife, who did so 
too at the first sight. 

Sandi readily submitted, and renounced his 
incredality, and said to Saad, I yield to you, 
and acknowledge, that money is not always 
the means of becoming rich. 

When Saadi had done, I said to him, I dare 


not se to return you the three hundred 
and igh ieces of gold, which it hath pleased 
God old be found to undeceive you, and 


am persuaded, that you did not give them to 
me with an intention that J should return 
them; and for my part, I ought to be very 
well content, and do not design to make use 
2c 
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of them, but, if you approve of it, to-morrow 
will give them to the poor, that God may bless 
us both. 

The two friends lay with me that night too ; 
and next day, after embracing me, went to 
their own homes, very well pleased with the 
reception I had given them, and to find I did 
not make an ill use of the riches Heaven had 
blessed me with. I thanked them both, and 
looked upon the leave they gave me to culti- 
vate a friendship with them, and to visit them, 
us a great honour. 

The caliph Haroun Alraschid was so atten- 
tive to Cogin Hassan’s story, that he had not 
perceived the end of it, but by his silence. 
Cogia Hassan, said he, I have not heard any 
thing of al-ng time that has given me so 
much pleasure, to see the wonderful ways b 
which God gave thee thy riches, for which 
thou oughtcst to continue to return him 
thanks, by the good use thou makest of his 
blessings. Iam glad I can tell thee, that the 
same diamond which made thy fortune, is now 
in my treasury ; and for my part, I am glad 
to know how it came thcre: But becnuse 
there may remain in Saadi some doubts on the 
singularity of this diamond, which I look up- 
on to be the moat precious and valuable thing 
I am master of, I would have thee carry Saad 
and Saadi to my treasurer, who shall shew it 
them, to remove Saadi’s unbelief, and to let 
them see that money is not the only certain 
means of making a poor man rich in a short 
time, without taking a great deal of pains. 
Besides, I would have thec tell the keeper of 
my treasury this story, that he may have it 
put into writing, and that it nay be kept with 
the diamond. 

After these words, the caliph signified to 
Cogia Hassan, Sidi Nonman, and Baba Ab- 
dalia, by bowing of his head, that he was ga- 
tisfied with them, who all took their leaves, 
by prostrating themselves at the throne, and 
then retired. 





The Story of Ali Baba, and the forty Thieves 
destroyed by a Slave. 


In a town in Persia, there lived two brothers, 
called Casaim and Ali Baba, who, though they 
were left equally alike by their father, whose 
substance was but small, yet they were not 
alike favourites of fortune. 

im married a wife, who, soon after 
their marriage, was left heir to a plentiful es- 
tate, and rich merchandizes; so that he be- 
came a rich and considerable merchant, and 
lived at his ease. 

Ali Baba, on the other hand, who married 
f woman 9s poor as himself, lived very mean- 
ly, and was forced to meaintain his wife and 
children by his daily labour, by cutting of 
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wood in a ries arabe py ernie en 4 
ing it upon t asses, which were his e 
ies Set to town to sell. 

One day, when Ali Baba was in the forest, 
and had just cut wood enough to load his asses, 
he saw at a distance shell eps cloud of dust, 
which seemed to app towards him: He 
observed it very attentively, and distinguish- 
ed a large body of horse; and though they 
did not talk much of thieves in that country, 
Ali Baba began to think that they might prove 
so, and without inking what might become 
of his asses, he resolved to save one, and 
to that end, climbed up a large, thick, and 
close-leafed tree, from whence he could see all 
that ed without being seen ; and this tree 
s at the bottom ofa rock, which was ve- 
ry high, and so steep and craggy, that no- 
body could climb up it. 

This troop, who were all well mounted 
and well armed, came to the foot of this rock, 
nnd there dismounted. Ali Baba counted 
forty of them, and, by their mien and equip- 
ment, never doubted but they were thieves, 
and was not mistaken in his opinion ; far they 
were a troop of banditti, who robbed there- 
abouts, and made that place their rendezvous : 
whut confirmed him in this opinion, was, every 
man unbridled his horse, and tied him to some 
shrub or other, and hung a bag of corn they 
brought behind them about his neck. Then 
each of them took his portmanteau, which 
seemed to Ali Baba to be gold and silver by 
the weight, and followed one who was most 
hkely amongst them, and whom he took to be 
their captain, who, with his portmanteau too 
in his hand, came under the tree in which 
Ali Baba was hid, and traversing among some 
shrubs, pronounced these words distinctly, 
Sesame, (which is a sort of corn,) open. As 
s00n as the captain of the robbers had said 
these words, a door opened ; and after he had 
inade all his troop go in, he followed them 
himself, and the door shut again. 

The thieves staid some time within the 
aMWUR, GAsIW AG ABIE BIBLE Weiw £WEH UA FEIE TDVALIL 
one, or all of them her, should come 
and catch him, if he should endeavour to make 
his escape, sat very patiently on the tree, but 
was nevertheless tempted once or twice to get 
down and mount one of their horses, and 
lead another, and make all the haste he could 
to town; but the uncertainty of the event 


made him chuse the safest way. 
At last, the door opened again, and the 
forty robbers came out again: As the captain 


went in last, he came out first, and stood to 

iedargralg b sp dg aa petoe 

im bid the door shut, nouncing 

these words, Shut Sesame. Every man went 

and bridled his horse, fastened his portmanteau, 

and mounted again ; and when the captain saw 
1 
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them all‘ready, he put himself at their head, 
and returned the same way he came. 

Ali Baba all this time never stirred out of 
the tree; for, said he to himself, they may 
have forgot something, and come back again, 
and then I shall be taken; but followed them 
with his eyesas far as he could see them ; and 
after that, staid some time before he came 
down; and remembering the words the cap- 
tain of the thieves made use of to cause 
the door to open and shut, he had the curio- 
sity to try if his pronouncing of it would have 
the same effect. Accordingly, he went among 
the shrubs, and perceiving the door, he said, 
Open Sesaunc ; and the door flew wide open. 

Ali Baba, who expected a dark, dismal 
place, was very inuch surprised to see it light- 
some and spacious, cut out in the form of a 
vault by men, and receive the light from an 
opening at the top of the rock. He saw all 
sorts of provisions, and rich bales of merchan- 
dizes, of silks, stuffs, brocades, and fine tapes- 
tries, piled upon one another, and, above all, 
freat beans of gold and silver, and great bags, 

id‘tipon one another. This sight made him 
believe that this cave, by the riches it contain- 
ed, had been possessed not years, but ages, by 
robbers, who succeeded one another. 

Ali Baba did not stand long to consider 
what he should do, but went immediately in- 
to the cave, and as soon as he was in, the 
door shut again; which never disturbed him, 
because he knew the secret to open it again. 
He never ed the silver, but made the 
best use of his time in carrying out as much 
of the gold, which was in bags, at several 
tines, as he thougl:t his three asses could 

When he had done, he gathered up 
his asses, which were dispersed about, and 
when he had loaded them, covercd the bags 
with green boughs ; and pronouncing the 
words, Shut Sesame, the door closed after 
him, and he made the best of his way to the 
town. 

When Ali Baba got home, he drove his 
asses into a little yard, and shut the gates 
carefully, threw off the wood that covered the 
bavs, carried them into his house, and ranged 
oer in order before his wife, who sat on a 
sofa. 

His wife handled the bags, and finding 
them full of money, sus that her hus- 
band had been robbing, insomuch, that when 
he had brought them all in, she could not 
help saying, Ali Baba, have Pgs been so unhap- 

as to———Be quiet, wife, interrupted Ali 
Baba; do not fright yourself ; I am no robber, 
unless he can be one who steals from thieves. 
You will no longer entertain an ill opinion of 
me, when I shall tell you my good fortune. 

Then he emptied the bags, which raised 
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such a great heap of gold as dazzled his wife’s 
eyes; and when he had done, told her the 
whole adventure, from the beginning to the 
end; and, above all, recommended it to her 
to keep it secret. 

The wife, recovered, and cured of her fears, 
rejoiced with her husband for their good luck, 
and would count all the gold, piece by piece. 
Wife, said Ali Baba, you do not know what 
you undertake, when you pretend to count 
the moncy ; you will never have done: I will 
go and dig a hole, and bury it; there is no 
tine to be lost. You are in the right of it, 
husband, replied the wife; but let us know 
as nigh as possible how much we have : I will 
go and borrow a small measure in the neigh- 
bourhood, and measure it while you dig the 
hole. What signifies it, wife, said Ali Baba ; 
if you would take my advice, you had better 
Jet it alone; but be sure to keep the secret, 
and do what you please. 

Away the wife ran to her brother-in-law, 
Cassin, who lived just by, but was not then 
at home; and addressing herself to his wife, 
desired her to lend her a measure for a little 
while. Her sister-in-law asked her whether 
she would have a great one or a smull one? 
and being told a small one, bid her stay a lit- 
tle and ale would fetch one. 

As the sister-in-law knew very well Ali Ba- 
ba’s poverty, she was curious to know what 
sort of grain his wife wanted to measure, and 
bethought herself immediately of putting some 
suet at the bottom of the measure, and brought 
it to her, with an excuse, that she was sorry 
that she had made her stay so long, but that 
she could not find it sooner. 

Ali Baba’s wife went home, set the mea- 
sure upon the heap of gold, and filled it and 
emptied it often, at a small distance, upon the 
floor: and she was very well sati to find 
the number of measures run so high as they 
did, and went to tell her husband, who had 
almost finished the hole he was digging ; and 
while Ali Baba was burying the gold, his wife, 
to shew exactness and respect to her sister-in- 
law, carried the measure back again, but 
without taking notice of # piece of gold that 
stuck at the bottom. Sister, said she, giving 
it to her again, you see that I have not kept 
your measure long; I am obliged to you for 
it, and return it with thanks. 

As soon as Ali Baba’s wife’s back was turn 
ed, Cassim’s wife looked at the bottom of the 
measure, and was in an inexpressible surprise 
to find a piece of gold stuck to it. Envy im- 
mediately her breast. What, said 
she, has Ali Baba gold so plentiful as to mea- 
sure it? Where bas that poor wretch got all 
this gold? Cassim, her husband, was not at 
home, as I said before, but at his shop, ‘which 
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he left always in the evening ; which time she 
thought an age ; so great was her impatience 
to teil him the news. 

When Cassim came home, his wife said to 
him, Cassim, I warrant you, you think your- 
self rich, but you sare much mistaken: Ali 
Baba is infinitely richer than you; be does 
not count his money, but measures it. Cassim 
bid her explain the riddle, which she did, by 
telling him the stratagem she had made use of 
to make the discovery, and shewed him the 
piece of money, which was so old a coin, that 
they could not tell in what prince’s reign it 
‘was coined. 

Cassim, instead of being pleased at his bro- 
ther’s prosperity, conceived a mortal jealousy, 
and could not slcep all that night for it, but 
went to him in the morning before sun-rise. 
Now Cassim, after he married the rich wi- 
dow, never treated Ali Baba as a brother, 
but forgot that name. Ali Baba, snid he, ac- 
costing him, you are very reserved in your 
affairs; you pretend to be miserably poor, 
and yet you measure gold. How, brother, re- 
Bi Ali Baba, I do not know what you mean: 

amr yourself, Do not pretend ignorance, 
replied Cassin, shewing hun the piece of gold 
his wife had given him. How many of these 
pieces, added he, have you? My wife found 
this at the bottom of the measure you borrow- 
ed yesterday. 

y this dacs urse, Ali Baba perccived that 
Cassim and his wife, through his own wife’s 
folly, knew what they had so much reason to 
keep secret: But what was done could not be 

; therefore, without shewing the least 
surprise or trouble, he confessed all, and told 
him by what chance he had discovered this 
retreat of the thieves, and in what place it 
was, and offered him part of his treasure to 
keep the secret. That is not sufficicnt, re- 
plied -Cassim, haughtily; I will know exactly 
where this treasure is, and the signs and to- 
kena, that I may go to it myself when I have 
@ mind; otherwise I will go and inform against 
you, and then you will lose all you have got, 
and I shall have half what you have, for my 
information. 

Ali Baba, mure out of his natural good 
temper than frightened by the insulting me- 
naces of a barbarous brother, told him all he 
desired, and even the very words he was to 
amake use of to go into the cave, and out again. 
- (Cassim, who wanted no more of Ali Baba, 
left him soon after, resolving to be before- 
hand with him, and to get all the treasure to 
himself, He rose early next morning, and 
a long time before the sua, and set out with 
ten mules loaded with great chests, which he 
designed to fill ; to carry more the 
next time, ing to the riches he found ; 
and follewed the road which Ali Baba had 
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told him. He was not long before 
to the rock, and found out the place, by 

tree, and other marks his brother bad given 
him. When he came to the door, he pro- 
nounced these words, Open Sesame, and # 
opened ; and when he was in, it shut again. 
In examining the cave, he was in great ad- 
miration to find much more riches than he 
comprehended by Ali Baba’s relation. He 
was so covetous, and desirous of riches, that 
he could have spent the whole day in feasting 
his eyes with so much treasure, if the thoughts 
of carrying some away with him, and Joading 
his mules, pry = sprigs ary He — 
many bags of gold as he could carry at the 
door; and coming at last to open the door, 
his thoughts were so full of the great riches 
he should possess, that he could not think of 
the stint Sao but, instead of Sesame, 
said, Open ley, and was very much ama- 
zed to find that the door did not open, but re- 
mained fast shut. Afterwards he named se- 
veral sorts of grain, but all to no purpose. 

Cassim never expected such an accitent, 
and was so frightened at the danger he was 
in, that the more he endeavoured to remen- 
ber the word Sesame, the more bis memory 
was confounded, and he kad as much forgot 
it as if he had never heard it in his life be- 
fore; but walked and fretted about the cave, 
without having the least to all the riches 
that were about him; and in this miserable 
condition we will leave him, bewailing his fate, 
and undeserving of pity. 

About midnight, the thieves returned to 
their cave, and at some distance from it 
found Cassim’s mules strap ing about tke 
rock, with great chests and hampers on their 
backs. This novelty made them very uneasy, 
and made them gallop in full speed to the 
cave. The thieves never gave themselves the 
trouble to pursue the mules, which were drove 
away, but were more concerned to know who 
they belonged to: And while some of them 
searched about the rock, the captain and 
others went directly to the door, with their 
naked sabres in their hands, and pronouncing 
the words, it opened. 

Cassin, who heard the noise of the horses 
feet trampling about the cave, never doubted 
of the coming of the thieves, and his ap- 
proaching death, but was resolved to make 
one effort to from them. To this end, 
he stood ready at the door, and no sooner 
heard the word Sesame, which he had for 
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The thieves first care after this was to go 
into the cave, where they found all the bags 
which Cassim had brought to the door, to be 
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the more ready to load his mules with, and 
carried them all back again, without perceiv- 
ing what Ali Baba had taken away before ; 
then holding a council, and deliberating upon 
this matter, they guessed that Cassim, when 
he was in, could not get out again; but then 
could not imagine how he got in. First, they 
thought that he might have got down by the 
top of the cave; but the opening by which 
it received light was so high, and the rock so 
inacoessible without, that they believed it im- 

ticable ; and, in short, none of them could 
imagine which way he entered ; for they were 
all persuade! nobody knew their secret ; But 
however it happencd, it was’a matter of the 
greatest importance to them to secure their 
riches ; they therefore agreed to cut Cassim’s 
body into four quarters, and to hang two on 
one side, and two on the other, within the 
door of the cave, to terrify any person that 
should attempt the same thing. They had no 
sooner taken this resolution, but they execu- 
ted it: and when they had nothing more to 
detain them, they mounted their horses, and 
went to beat the roads again, and to attack 
the caravans they should meet. 

In the mean time, Cassim’s wife was very 
uneasy; when night came, and her husband 
was not returned, she ran to Ali Buba in a 
terrible fright, and said, I believe, brother-in- 
law, that you know that Cassim is gone to 
the forest, and upon what account; it is now 
night, and he is not returned; I am afraid 
some misfortune has geome to him. Ali Baba, 
who never disputed bur that his brother, after 
what he had said to him, would go to the fo- 
rest, would not go himself that day, for fear 
of giving him any umbrage; therefore told 
her, without any reflection upon her hus 
band’s unhandsome behaviour, that she need 
not fright herself, for that certainly Cassim 
did not think it proper to come into the town 
till the night should be pretty far advanced. 

Cassim’s wife, considering how imuch: it 
concerned her husband to keep this thing se- 
cret, was the more easily persuaded to belicve 
him, and went home again, and waited pa- 
tiently till midnight. Then her fear redou- 
bled, with much more sensible grief, because 
she durst not shew it, but was forced to keep 
it secret from the neighbourhood. Then, if 
her fault had been reparable, she repented of 
her foolish curiosity, and cursed her desire of 
penetrating into the affairs of her brother and 
sister. She spent all that night in tears, and 
as soon as it was day went to them, telling 
them, by her tears, the cause of her coming. 

Ali Babe never waited for his sister-in-law to 
desire him to go to see what was become of 
Cassim, but went immediately with his three 
asses, ing of her first to moderate her af- 
fiction. hen he came near the rock, and 
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having seen neither his brother nor the mules 
in his way, he was very much surprised to 
sec some blood spilt by the door, which he 
took for an ill omen: But when he had 
 ahgesbegiite the word, and the door opened, 
te was much more startled at the dismal sight 
of his brother’s quarters. He was not long 
in thinking how he should pay the last duties 
to his brother, and without remembering the 
little brotherly friendship he had for him, 
went into the cave, to find something to wra 
them in, and loaled one of his asses wit 
them, and covered them over with green 
wood: The other two asses he loaded with 
bags of gold, covering them with boughs ale 
so; and then bidding the door shut, came 
away; but was so cautious as to stop some 
time at the end of the forest, that he might 
not go into the town befure night. When 
he came home, he drove the two asses loaded 
with gold into his little yard, and left the care 
of unloading them to his wife, while he led 
the other to his sister-in-law’s, 

Ali Baba knocked at the door, which wag 
opened by Morginna, 2 cunning artful slav 
so fruitfal in her inventions, that she woul 
succeed in the most difficult undertaking ¢ 
and Ali Baba knew her to be such. Wher 
he came into the court, he unloaded his ass, 
and taking Morgiana aside, said to her, The 
first thing I ask of thee, is an inviolable secre. 
cy, which you will find is necessary, both for 
thy mistress’s sake and mine. ‘Thy master’s 
hody is contained in both these two bundles; 
and our business is to bury him as if he died 
a natural death: Go, tell your mistress I want 
to speak with her; and mind what I say to 

ou. 

: Morgiana went to her mistress, and Ali 
Baber followed her. Well, brother, said she 
with great impaticnce, what news do you 
bring me of my husband? I perceive no 
comfort in your countenance. Sister, answer- 
ed Ali Baba, I cannot tell you any thing be- 
fore you hear my story from the beginning to 
the end, without speaking a word; for it is 
of as great importance to you to keep what 
has happened secret, as tome. Alas! said 
she, this preamble Icts me know that my hus- 
hand is dead ; bat at the same time I know 
the necessity of the secrecy you require of 
me, and I must constrain myself: Say on; I 
will hear you. 

Then Ali Baba told his sister the success 
of his journey, till he came to the finding of 
Cassim’s body. Now, said he, sister, I have 
something to tell you, which will afflict you 
much the more, because it is what you so lit- 
the : But it cannot now be remedied 3 
and if any thing can comfort you, I offer to 
put that little which God hath sent me to 
what you have, and marry you ; assurtng you, 
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that my wife will not be jealous, 
ehall ve happily together. If this proposal 
agreeable to you, we must think of acting 
80 as that my brother should to have 
— a comer eager peep thin ce leave 
e¢ management of it to the care of Morgia- 
na, and will contribute myself all that lies in 


my ipower: 

hat could Cassim’s widow do better than 
accept of this ? For though her first 
husband had left behind him a plentiful sub- 
stance, this second was much richer, and 
the discovery of this treasure might be muc 
more. Instead of rejecting the offer, she 
looked upon it as a reasonable motive to 
comfort her; and drying up her tears, and 
suppressing her sighings and sobbings, shew- 
ed Ali Baba she approved of his proposition 
in this matter. Ali Baba left the widow, and 
also recommended to Morgiana to acquit her- 
self well of what she undertaken, and 
then returned home with his ass. 

Morgiana went out at the same time to an 
apothecary’s, and asked him for a sort of lo- 
zenges, which he prepared, and were very ef- 
ficacious in the most dangerous distempers. 
The apothecary asked who was sick,—her mas- 
ter? And she replied, with a sigh, her good 
master, Cassim himself: That they knew not 
what his distemper was, but he could neither 
eat nor speak. After these words, Morgiana 
carried the lozenges home with her, and next 
morning went to the same apothecary’s 
again, and, with tears in her eyes, asked for 
an essence with which they used to rub sick 
people when at the last extremity. Alas! 
sai she, taking it from the apothecary, I am 
afraid that this remedy will have no better ef- 
fect than the lozenges, and that I shall lose 


my good master. 

On the other hand, as Ali Baba and his 
wife were often seen to go between Cassim’s 
and their own house all that day, and to seem 
melancholy, nobody was much surprised in 
the evening to hear the lamentable shrieks 
and cries of Cassim’s wife and Morgiana, who 
told it every where that her master was dead. 


The next morning, soon after da ; 
Morgiana, who bias a certain old pleat 
opened his stall wed before other people, 
went to him, and bidding him good-morrow, 
sah iece of gold into his hand. Well, said 

Mustapha, which was his name, and 
who was a merry old fellow, looking on the 
gold, this is good handsel; what must I do 

rit: 

Baba sein ap said Morgiana, you must 
take along with you your sewing tackle, and 

with me; but I must tell you, we must 
Blindfold you when you come to such a place. 

Baba Mustapha seemed to e a little at 
these words. Ah! ah! replied he, you would 
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have me do something against my conscience 
and honour. God forbid, sai i 


M 
putting another piece of gold into his hand 
that I should any thing that is contrary 
to your honour; only come along with me, 
and fear nothing. 

Baba Mustapha went with Morgiana, who, 
after she had bound his eyes at the place she 
told him of, with an handkerchief, carried 
him home with her, and never unloosed his 
eyes till he came into the room where her 
master lay. Baba M ha, said she, you 
must make haste and sew these quarters toge- 
ther, and when we have done, I will give you 
another piece of gold. 

After Baba Mustapha had done as she bid 
him, she blindfolded him again, gave him the 

Id she promised, recommending secrecy to 

im, carried him back to the place where she 
first bound his eyes, pulled off the band, and 
watched him that he returned to his stall, 
for fear he should have the curiosity to dodge 
her, and then went home. 

By the time Morgiana had done all this, 
and warmed some water to wash the body, 
Ali Baba came with perfumes and incense to 
embalm it, with the usual ceremonies Not 
long after, the jomer, according to Ali Baba’s 
orders, brought the coffin, which Morgiana, 
that he might perceive nothing, received at 
the door, and helped Ali Baba to put the body 
into it; and as soon as he had nailed it up, 
went to the mosque to tell the iman that they 
were ready ; telling the people of the mosque, 
whose business it was to wash the dead, and 
who offered to perform their duty, that it was 
done already. 

Morgiana had scarce got home, before the 
iman and the other ministers of the mosque 
came. Four neighbours carried the corpse on 
their shoulders, and followed the iman, who 
recited some prayers, to the burying-ground. 
Morgiana, as a slave to the deceased, follow- 
ed the corpse, beating her breast, and tear- 
ing ber hair, and Ah Baba came after, with 
foie neighbours, who walked two and two, 
and often relieved one another in carrying the 
corpse. 

Cassim’s wife staid at home to mourn, and 
receive visits from her neighbours’ wives and 
acquaintance, who, according to the custom, 
during the time of the ceremony of the buri- 
es cume to bewail with the widow for her 
08s. 

In this manner, Cassim’s horrid murder 
was concealed, and so well by Ali 
Baba, his wife, Cassim’s widow, and Morgi- 
una, that nobody had the least knowledge or 
suspicion of it. 

hree or four days afterwards, Ali Baba re- 
moved his goods to his brother’s widow’s 
house ; but the money he had taken from the 
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thieves he conveyed thither by night; and 
soon after, the marriage with his sister-in-law, 
(which is common in our religion,) was blown 
about. 

As for Cassim’s shop, Ali Baba gave it to 
his eldest son, who had been some time out 
of his apprenticeship to a great merchant, pro- 
mising him withal, that if he managed the 
stock well, he would give him a fortune to 
marry very advantageously. 

Now let us leave Ali Baba, to enjoy the be- 
inning of his good fortune, and return te the 
orty thieves. 

They came again at the appointed time to 
visit their retreat, and were in a great surprise 
to find Cassim’s body taken away, and some 
of their gold. We are certainly discovered, 
said the captain, and shall be undone, if we 
do not take care and apply some remedy ; 
otherwise we shall insensibly lose ail the riches 
which our clase have ve an many 
years amassi er with so much pains 
and danger. Whee I think of this loss ici 
we have sustained, is, that the thief whom we 
surprised had the secret of opciung the door 
and we came luckily as he was coming out : 
But his body being removed, and the inoney 
which we nfiss, plainly shews that be has an 
accomplice; and it is likely that there were 
but two who had got this secret, and one we 
have catched; therefore we must look nar- 
rowly after the other, What say vou to it, 
my lads ? 

Allthe thieves approved of it, and thought 
the captain’s sentiments were very just, and 
agreed that they must lay all other enterprizes 
aside, to follow this closely, and not to de- 
part till they had succeeced. 

1 expected no less, said the captain, from 
your courage and bravery: but first of all, we 
must make choice of one who is bold enough 
to go into the town, dressed like a traveller 
and stranger, to try if he cun hear of any 
one’s being barbarously murdered and massa- 
cred, and to endeavour to find out the house 
where he lived. This is a thing of the first 
mportance for us to know, that we may do 
nothing we have reason to repent of, by dis- 
vee ourselves in a country where we have 
£0 much reason to continue. But to prevent 
our being deceived by any one who shall take 
upon himself the charge of this commission, 
and may come and give us a false report, 
which may be the cause of our ruin, F ask 
you all, if you do not think it fit, that, in that 
case, he shall submit to suffer death ? 

Without waiting for the suffrages of all his 
companions, one of the thieves started up, 
und said, I submit myself to this law, und 
think it an honour to expose my life by taking 
ptich a commission upon me; but remember, if 1 
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do not succeed, that, at least, I neither want 
courage nor good-will to serve my troop. 

After this robber had received the thanks 
and commendations of the captain and his 
comrades, he disguised himself so that nobo- 
dy would take him for what he was; and tak- 
ing his leave of the troop that night, went in- 
to the town just at day-break, and walked 
up and dawn till he came to Baba Mustapha’s 
stall, which was always open before any of 
the shops in the town. 

Baba Mustapha was sect on his seat, with 
an awl in his hand, just goingto work. The 
thicf saluted him, bidding him good-morrow ; 
and perceiving that he was old, he said, Ho- 
nest man, you begin to work very early : Is it 
possible that any one of your age can see so 
well? I question, if it was somewhat lightor, 
whether I can see to stitch. 

Certainly, replied Baba Mustapha, you must 
be a stranger, and do not know me; for as 
old as I am, I have extraordinary good eyes ; 
and perhaps you will not believe me when | 
tell you that I sewed a dead body wa ant in 
a place where I had not so much light as 1 
have now. 

The thief was overjoyed to think that he 
had addressed himself at tis first coming into 
the town to a man who gave hin the intelli- 
gence he wanted, without asking him. A 
dead body! repled he with amazement, to 
make him explain himself. How do you say ; 
stitched up a dead body! added he: you mean, 
you sewed up his winding-sheet. No, no, 
answercd Baba Mustapha, | know what I say; 
you want to have ine speak out; but you 
shall know no more. 

The thief wanted no greater an insight to 
be persuaded that he had discovered what he 
came about: he put his hand into his pocket, 
and pulling out a piece of gold, ene it into 
Baba Mustaphu’s hand, said to him, I do not 
want to know your secret, though I can assure 
you I would not divulge it if you trusted me 
with it. The only thing which I desire of 
you, i-, to do me the favour to shew the house 
where you stitched up the dead sya & 

If I wauld do you that favour which yeu 
ask of me, replied Baba Mustapha, hole ing 
the money in his hand, ready to give hin 
again, I assure you I cannot do it; and you 
inay believe me, for this reason: I was carried 
to » certain place, where they first blinded 
me, and then led me to the house, and brought 
me back again after the same manner ; there- 
fore you see the impossibility of doing what 
you desire. 

Weil, replied the thief, you may remember 
a little way that you was led lindfolded. 
Come, let me blind your eyes at the same 
place; perhaps you may remember some part 
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of the and turnings ; and gs every bod 
ought to be paid for their trouble, ‘Bere A 
another piece of gold for you; gratify me in 
what I ask you. 

The two pieces of gold were great tempta- 
tions to Baba Mustapha. He looked at thein 
a long time in his hand, without saying one 
word, thinking with himself what he should 
do; but at last he pulled out his purse and 
put them in. J cannot assure you, said he to 
the thief, that I can remember the way exact- 
ly ; but since you desire it, I will try what | 
can ilo. At these words, Baba Mustapha got 
off his seat, and without shutting up his shop, 
where he had nothing valuable to lose, he led 
the thief to the place where Morgiana bound 
his eyes. It was here, said Baba Mustapha, 
where 1 was blindfolded ; and I turned this 
way. The thief, who had his handkerchief 
ready, tied it over his eyes, and walked by 
him till he stopped. I think, said Baba Mus- 
tapha, J went no further than here ; and stop- 

directly at Cassim’s house, where Ali Ba- 

then lived: Upon which the thief, before 
he pulled off the band, marked the door with 
a piece of chalk, which he had ready in his 
hand; and when he pulled it off, he asked 
him if he knew whose house that was? to 
which Baba Mustapha replied, That as he 
did not live in that neighbourhood, he could 
not tell. 

The thief, finding he could discover no 
more from Baba Mustapha, thanked him for 
the trouble he had given him, and left him to 
go back to his stall, while he returned to the 

orest, persuaded that he would be very well 
received. 

A little after the thief and Buba Mustapha 
parted, Morgiana went out for something; 
and coming home again, and seeing the mark 
the thief had made, she stopped to observe it. 
What is the meaning of this mark, said she 
to herself? somebody intends my master no 
good, or else some boy has been playing the 
rogue; be what it will, added she, it is good 
to fence against the worst. Accordingly she 
went and fetched a piece of chalk, and mark- 
ed two or three doors on each side theirs the 
same, without saying a word to her master. 

Ia the mean time the thief rejoined his 
troop again in the forest, and told them the 

success he had; expatiating upon his 
good fortune, in meeting with the only per- 
son so soon who could inform him of what 
he wanted to know. Ali the robbers listened 
to him with the utmost satisfaction; when 
the captain, commending his diligence, and 
addreasing himself to them all, said, Com- 
rades, we have no time to. lose ; let us go all 
armed; and that we may not give any suspi 
cion, let one or two go privately into 
town together, and appoint the rendezvous 
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in the great 3 and in the mean time, 
our comrades here, and I, will go and find out 
the house, and then we will consult what is 
Tie spooch and method edb 

lis speech and me was approved by 
all ; and according to it, they all got into the 
town without being in the least suspected. 
The captain and he that was the spy enter- 
ed the last of all; and when they came to 
the street where Ali Baba lived, he shewed 
the captain one of the houses which Morgi- 
ana Lad marked, and said that it was it ; but go- 
ing a little farther, to prevent being taken no- 
tice of, the captain observed that the next 
door was chalked in the same manner and 
place ; and shewing it to his guide, asked him 
which house it was, that or the first? The 
guide was so confounded, that he knew not 
what answer tomake; and much more, when 
he and the captain saw five or six houses bee 
sides marked after the same manner. He 
assured the captain, with an oath, that he had 
marked but one, and could not tell who had 
chalked the rest so like that which he had mark- 
ed, and owned, in that confusion he could 
not distinguish it. , 

The captain, finding that their design pro- 
ved ubortive, went directly to the piace of 
rendezvous, and told the first of his troop that 
he met, that they bad lost all their labour, 
and inust return to their cave the same way 
as they came; and set thein himself the ex- 
ample. 

When the troop was all got together, the 
captain told them the reason of their return- 
ing; and presently the conductor was decla- 
red by all worthy of death, and with courage 
and resignation to their suffrages, kuecled 
down to receive the stroke from him that was 
appointed to give it. 

But as, for the preservation of the troop, 
£0 great an injury was not to go unpunished, 
another of the gang, who promised himself 
that he should succeed better, presented him- 
self, and his offer being accepted, he went 
and corrupted Baba Mustapha, as the other 
had done ; and being shewed the house, mark- 
ed it, in a placc more remote from sight, with 
red chalk. 

Not long after, Morgiana, whose eyes no- 
thing could escape, went out, and seeing the 
red chalk, and arguing after the same manner 
with herself, marked the other neighbours’ 
houses in the same place and manner. 

The thief, at his return to his company, 
valued himself very much upon the precau- 
tions he had taken, which he looked upon as 
an infallible way of distinguishing Ali Babe's 
house from his neighbours; and the a, 
and all of them thought it would do. They 
conveyed themselves into the town in the 
same manner as before ; and when the thief 
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and his ee to the street, they found 
the same di ty; at which the captain was 
en and the thief in as great confusion 
as his predecessor. 

Thus the captain and his troop were forced 
to retire a second time, and much more dis- 
satisficd; and the robber, as the author of the 
nistake, underwent the same punishment ; 
which he willingly submitted to. 

The captain having by this way lost two 
brave fellows of his troop, was afraid of dimi- 
nishing it too much by pursuing it, and found, 
by their example, that their heads were not 
sv good as their hands on such occasions ; 
and therefore resolved to take upon himself 
this important commission. 

Accordingly he went and addressed himself 
to Baba Mustapha, who did him the same 
piece of service he had done to the former. 
kie never amused himself with setting any 
particular mark on the house, but examined 
and observed it so carefully, by passing often 
by it, that it was unpossible foe him to mis- 
take it. 

The captain, very well satisfied with his 
journey, and informed in what he wanted to 
know, returned to the forest ; and when he 
came into the cave, where the troop waited 
for him, he said, Now, comrades, there is no- 
eri can prevent our revenge; I ain certain 
of the house, and in my way hither I have 
thought bow to put it in execution; and if 
any one knows a better expedicnt, let him 
communicate it. Then he told them his cone 
trivance ; and as they approved of it, he or- 
dered them to go into the towns and villages 
about, and buy nineteen mules, and eight-and- 
thirty large jars, and fill one of them full of 
oil. 


In two or three days time, the thieves pur- 
chased the mules and jars; and the captain 
ek his whole troop into the jars, all armed, 

saving them room to breathe, by making holes 
under the place where they were ticd at top, 
and rubbed the jars on the outside with oil. 

Things being thus prepared, the nineteen 
mules were loaded with seven-and-thirtythieves 
in jars, and the jar of oi] ; and the captain, as 
their driver, set out with them, and got to the 
town by the dusk of the evening, as he in- 
tended. He led them thruugh the streets till 
he came to Ali Baba’s, at w door he de- 
signed to have knocked, but was prevented 
by his sitting there, after supper, to take a 
little fresh air. However, he stopped his mules, 
and addressed himself to him, and said, I have 
brought some oil here a great way, to sell at 
to-morrow’s market; and it is now so late, 
that I donot know where to lodge; if I should 
not be troublesome to you, do me the favour 
to let me lie with you, and I shall be very 
much obliged to you. 
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Though Ali Baba had seen the in of 
the thieves, and had heard him geal a it 
was impossible for him to know him in the 
disguise of an oil-merchant. He told him he 
should be welcome, and immediately opened 
his gates, for the mules to go into the yard. 
At the same time, he called to a slave he had, 
and not only ordered him, when the mules 
were unloaded, to put them into the stable, 
but to give them corn and hay ; and then went 
to Morgiana, to bid her get a good hot supper 
for his guest, and make him a good bed. 

When the captain had unloaded his mules, 
and led thei into the stable, and was looking 
for a place to lie in all night, Ali Baba went 
to him, and desired him to walk into the hall, 
telling him he would not by any means suffer 
him to lie in the yard all night. The captain 
excused himself very much, upon account of 
being troublesoine, the better to disguise the 
matter, and at last, with much importunity, 
and with an inward satisfaction, consented. 
Ali Baba not only bore hin company, but ene 
tertained him with a great many things to di- 
vert him; and when he had supped, told him, 
in taking his leave for that night, he might be 
free, and call for what he wanted. 

The captain rose up at the saine time, and 
went with him to the door; and while Ali 
Baba went into the kitchen to speak to Mor 
giana, he wert into the yard, under a pretext 
of looking at his mules. Ali Baba, after 
charging Morgiana afresh to take cure of his 
guest, suid to her, To-morrow morning I de« 
sign to go to the bath before day; take care 
my bathing-lincn be rcady, and give them to 
Abdalla, (which was the slave’s name), and 
make me some broth against J come back, 
After this he went to bed. 

In the mean time, the captain of the thieves 
went into the yard, to give his people orders 
what todo; and beginning at the first jar, and 
go on till the last, said, As soon as I throw 
some stones out of the chamber window where 
I lie, do not fail to cut the jar open with the 
knife you have about you, aud come out, and 
I will be presently with you. After this he 
returned iato the kitchen, and Morgiana, ta- 
king up a light, conducted him to his chamber, 
where, after she had asked him if he wanted 
any thing, she left him; and he, to avoid any 
suspicion, put the light out soon after, and 
Jaid himself down in his cloaths, that he might 
be the more ready to rise aguin. 

Morgiana remembering Ali Baba’s orders, 

t his bathing-linen ready, and ordered Ab- 
cilia, who was not then got to bed, to set on 
the pot for the broth; but while she scum- 
med the pot, the lamp went out, and there were 
no eauilee nar no more oil in the house; and 
what to do she did not know, for the broth 
must be made. Abdalla seeing ber very un- 
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easy, said, Do not fret and teaze yourself, but 
go into the yard, and take some oil out of 
some of the jars. 

Morgiana thanked Abdalla for his advice ; 
and while he went to bed, that he might be 
the better able to rise to follow Ali Baba to 
the bath, she took the oil-pot, and went into 
the yard; and as she came nigh the first jar, 
the thief within it said softly, Is it time ? 

Any other slave but Morgiana, to be sur- 
prised, as she was, to find a man in the jar in- 
stead of the oil she wanted, would have made 
a creat noise, 80 as to have given an alarm, at- 
tended with ill consequences ; whereas Mor- 
giana, apprehending canons the import- 
ance of cme secret, and the danger she, 
Ali Baba, and his family were in, and the ne- 
cessity of applying a speedy remedy, without 
noise, conceived at once the means, and with- 
out shewing the least concern, answered, Not 
yet, but presently; and went in this manner 
to all the jars, giving the same answer, till she 
came to the jar of oil. 

By this means, Morgiana found that her 
master Ali Baba, who thought that he had 
entertained an oilemerchant, had admitted 
eight-und-thirty thieves into his house: louk- 
ing on the pretended merchant as their cap- 
tain, she made what haste she could to fill her 
oil-pot, and returned into her kitchen, where, 
as soon as she had lighted her lamp, she took 
a great kettle, and went again to the oil-jar, 
filled it full, and set it on the fire to boil, and 
as soon as it boiled, went and poured enough 
into every jar to stifle and destroy the thief 
within. 

When this action, worthy of the courage of 
Morgiana, wag executed, without any noise, as 
she had projected, she returned into the kit- 
chen, and shut the door; and having put out 
the great fire she had made to boil the oil, 
and Ieaving just enoygh to make the broth, put 
out also the lamp, and remained hushed, re- 
solving not to go to bed till she had obser- 
ved what was to follow. 

She had not waited above a quarter of an 
hour, before the captain of the thieves waked, 
got up, and opened the window ; and finding 
no light, and hearing no noise, nor any stir- 
rihg in the house, gave the signal, by throw- 
ing stones at the copper jars, never disputing 
but that they would hear the sound they gave. 
Then he listened, and hearing nor perceiving 
nothing whereby he could judge that his com- 
panions stirred, he began to grow very uneasy, 
and threw again a second and third time, und 
could not co end the reason that none 
of them should answer to his signal. Cruelly 
alarmed, he went softly down into the yard, 
and going to the first jar, and asking the thief, 
whom he thought alive, if he was asleep? he 
emelled the hot boiling oil, which sent forth a 
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steam out of the jar, and knew thereby that 
his plot was discovered; and all 
the jars, found that all his gang were dead ; 
and by the oil he missed out of the last jar, he 
guessed at the means and manner of their 
deaths. Enraged, and in despair for having 
failed in his ae and to lose so many jolly 
ey ages he plored lock of a door A 
ed from the to the garden, and tumbling 
over the walle of several gardens, at last made 
his escape. 

When Morgiana heard no noise, and found, 
after waiting some time, that the captain did 
not return, she guessed that he chose rather 
to make his escape by the gardens than the 
street door, which was double-locked : satis- 
fied and pleased to have succeeded so well, 
and secured the house, she went to bed. 

Ali Baba rose before day, and, followed by 
his slave, went to the baths, entirely ignorant 
of the amazing accident that had happened at 
home ; for Morgiana was in the right not to 
wake him before, for fear of losing the oppor- 
tunity; and afterwards, she thought it needless 
to disturb him. 

When he returned from the baths, and the 
sun was risen, he was very much surprised to 
sce the oil-jars, and that the merchant was 
not gone with the mules, and asked Mor- 
giana, who opened the door, and let all thin 
stand as they were, the reason of it. My 
good master, answcred she, God preserve you 
und your family; you will be better informed 
of what you desire to know, when you have 
seen what I have to shew you, if you will give 
yourself the trouble to follow me. 

As soon as Morgiana had shut the door, 
Ali Baba followed her ; and when she brought 
him into the yard, she bid him look into the 
first jar,and see if there was any oil, Ali Baba 
accordingly did so; and seeing a man, started 
backward, almost frightened out of his wits, 
and cried out. Do not be afraid, said Morgi- 
ana; the man that you see there can neither 
do you nor any body else any harm; he is 

Ah! Morgiana! said Ali Baba, what 
is it you shew me? Explain the meaning of it 
tome. Modcrate your astonishment, and do 
not excite the curiosity of your neighbours, 
replied Morgiana, and I will; for it is of great 
importance to keep this affair secret. Look 
into all the other jars. 

Ali Baba examined all the other jars, one 
after another; and when he came to that 
which had the oil in it, he found it prodigi- 
ously sunk, and stood for some time motion- 
less, sometimes looking on the jars and some- 
times on Morgiana, witheut saying a word, 0 
great was his surprise: At last, when he had 
recovered himself, he said, And what is be- 
come of the merchant? 

Merchant! answered she, he ig as much 
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ene as I am: I will tell you who he is, and 
what has become of him: but you had better 
hear the 7 in your own chamber ; for it is 
tine you your broth, after your bathing. 

hi e Ali Baba went into his chamber, 
Morgiana went into the kitchen to fetch the 
broth, and carry it to him; but before he would 
drink it, he first bid her satisfy his impatience, 
and tell him the story, with all the circum- 
stances; and she obeyed him. 

Last night, sir, said she, when you was gone 
to bed, I got your bathing-linen ready, and 
gave them to Abdalla; afterwards, I set on 
the pot for the broth; and as | was skimming 
the pot, the lamp, for want of oil, went out; 
and as there was not a drop more in the housc, 
I looked for a candle, but could not find one. 
Abdalla secing me vexed, put me in mind of 
the jars of oil which stood in the yard. I took 
the oil-pot, and went directly to the jar which 
stood nearest to me; and when [ came to it, 
I heard a voice within it say, Is it time? I 
answered, without being dismayed, and com- 
prehending immediately the malicious inten- 
tion of the pretended oil-merchant, Not yet, 
but presently. Then I went to the next, and 
another voice asked me the same question, 
and I returned the same answer ; and so on, 
till I came to the last, which I found full of 
oil; with which I filled my pot. 

_ When I considered that there were seven- 
and-thirty thieves in your yard, who only wait- 
ed for a signal to be given by the cuptuain, 
whom you took to be an oil-merchant, and 
entertained so handsomely, I thought there 
was no time to be lost: I carried my pot of 
oil into the kitchen, lighted the lamp, and af- 
terwards took the biggest kettle I had, went 
and filled it full of oil, and set it on the fire 
to boil, and then went and poured as much 
into each jar as was sufficient to prevent them 
executing the pernicious design they came 
about. After this I retired into the kitchen, 
and put out the lamp; but before I went to 
bed, 1 waited at the window to know what 
measures the pretended merchant would take. 

After I had watched some time for the sig- 
nal, he threw some stones against the jars, 
out of the window, and neither hearing nor 
perceiving any body stirring, after throwing 
three times, he came down, I saw him 
go to every jar; after which, through the dark- 
ness of the night, I lost sight of him. I wait- 
ed some time longer; and finding that he did 
not return, I never doubted but that, seeing 
he had missed his aim, he had madc his escape 
over the walls of the garden. 

This, said Morgiana, is the account you 
asked of me, and I am convinced it is the 
consequence of an observation which J had 
made for two or three days before, but did 
not thiyk fit to acquaint you with: for when 
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I came in one morning early, I found our 
street door marked with white chalk, and the 
next morning with red ; and both times, with- 
out knowing what was the intention of those 
chalks, I marked two or three neizhbours’ 
doors on each hand after the same manner. 
If you reflect on this, and what has since hap- 
pened, you will find it to be a plot of the 
thieves of the forest, of whose gang there are 
two wanting, and now they are reduced to 
three: All this shews, that they had sworn 
your destruction; and it is proper you should 
stand upon your guard, while there is one of 
them alive: for my part, I shall not neglect 
any thing necessary to your preservation, 
which I am in duty obliged to regard. 

When Morgiana had Icft off speaking, Ali 
Baba was so sensible of the ercat service she 
hadi done him, that he said to her, I will not 
die without rewarding you as you deserve: I 
owe my life to thee, and for the first token 
of my acknowledgment, I give thee thy liberty 
from this moment. I am persuaded with thee 
that the forty thieves have Jaid all manner of 
snares for me. God, by thy means, has deli- 
vered me from them, and I hope will continue 
to preserve me from their wicked designs, and, _ 
by averting the danger which threatened me, 
will deliver the world from their persecution, 
and of that cursed race of pcople: All that 
we have to do, is to bury them immediately, 
and with all the secrecy imaginable ; but that 
Abdalla and I will mudeciake: 

Ali Baba’s garden was very long, and shad- 
ed at the farther end by a great number of 
trees: thither he and the slave went and dug 
a trench long and wide enough to hold all the . 
thieves, and were not long a-doing it, by rea- 
son that the earth was light. Afterwards the 
took the bodies out of the jars, pulled off their 
armour, carried them to the scl of the garden, 
and then filled up the trench again. When 
this was done, Ali Baba hid the jars; and for 
the mules, as he had no occasion for them, he 
sent them at different times to be sold. 

While Al: Baba took these measures to 
prevent the world’s knowing how he came by 

is riches in sv short a time, the captain of 
the thieves returned to the forest in a most 
inconceivable mortification, and in the agi- 
tation, or ruther confusion, he was in at his ill 
success, which proved so much contrary to 
what he had promised himeelf, he entered the 
cave, not being able all the way from the town 
to come to any resolution what to do to Ali 
Baba. ; 

The loneliness of the place seemed fright- 
ful to him. Where are you, my brave lads, 
cried he, my old companions ? What can I do 
without you ? How unhappy am I to lose you 
by so fatal and so base a fute, and so unworthy 
your courage! Had you died with your sabres 
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in your hands, like brave men, as you were, 
may regret had been the less. When shall I 
get so gallant a troop aguin? And if I could, 
cau I undertake it without exposing so much 
gold and treasure to him who hath already 
enriched hinself out of it? I cannot nor ought 
not to think of it, before I have taken away 
his life Well, J will undertake that myself 
which I could not accomplish with so powerful 
assistance; and wlien I have taken care to 
secure this treasury frum being pillaged, I will 
provide for it new masters and successors, 
who shall preserve and augment it to all 
terity. This resolution being taken, he was 
not in the least embarrassed how to exccute 
it, but easy in his mind, and full of hopes, 
wa es that night very quietly. 
hen he waked the next morning, which 
was pretty early, he dressed himself as he 
posed, very agreeably to the project he 
in his head, and went to the town, and 
took a lodging in a khan or inn; and as he 
expected what had happened at Ali Baba’s 
wht make a great noise in the town, lhe 
waked his host, by way of discourse, what 
news there was in the city? Upon which 
the innkeeper told him a great many things, 
which did not concern hin in the least. He 
boa by this that the reason why Ali Baba 
this affuir so secret, was for fear people 
should know where the treasure lay, and the 
means of coming to it; upon which account 
he sought his life; and this urged him the 
more to neglect nothing to rid himself of so 
os @ person, and by as sccret a way. 
next thing that the captain had to do, 
was to convey a great many sorts of rich stuffs 
and fine linen to his lodgings, which he did 
bya greut many journeys to the forest on a 
horse's back, but with all the necessary pre- 
cautions imaginable; and to dispose of the 
merchundizes, when he had amassed them to- 
Speak he took a shop, which happened to 
opposite to that which was Cassim’s, which 
Ali Baba’s son traded in. 

He took upon him the name of Cogia Hous- 
sain; and, as anew comer, was, according to 
custom, extremely civil and complaisant to 
all his neighbours: And as Ali Baba’s son 
Was young and handsome, and a man of good 
wense, and was often obliged to discourse 
with Cogia Houssain, he strove to cultivate 

is fri ip, when, after two or threc days, 
understood whose son he was. ‘To serve 
his ends, be caressed him after the most en- 
gaging manner, made him some small pre- 
nents, and often asked him to dine and su 
lie and then treated him very han 
somely. 

Ali Baba’s son did not care to lie under 

such obligations without making the like re- 
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turn; but was so much straitened for want 
of room in his lodging, that he could not en- 
tertain him so well as he could have wished 3 
and therefore acquainted his father Ali Baba 
with lis thoughts, and told him that it did not 
look well for him to receive such favours 
from Cogia Houssain, without inviting him 
again. 

erAli Baba took care of the treat himself, 
with a great deal of pleasure. Son, said he, 
to-morrow is Friday, which is a day that the 
shops are shut up; get him to take a walk 
with you after dinner, and, as you come back, 
pass by my door, and cullin; it will look bet- 
ter to have it happen ciara than if you 
give him a formal invitation. I will go and 
order Morgiana to provide a supper. 

The next day, after dinner, Ali Baba’s son 
and Cogia Housaain walked out, and as they 
returned, Ali Baba’s son led Cogia Houssain 
through the street where his father lived ; and 
when they came to the house, he stopped 
and knocked at the door. This, sir, said he, 
is iny father’s house, who, upon the account 
I have given him of your friendship, charged 
me to procure him the honour of your ac- 

uaintance; and I desire you to add this one 
avour more to those [ ain already indebted 
to you for. 

Though it was the sole aim of Cogia Hous- 
sain to introduce himself into Ali Baba’s 
house, that he might kill him without making 
any noise and hazarding his own life, yet he 
excused himeelf, and offered to take his leave; 
but a slave having opened the door, Ali Ba- 
ba’s son took hii obligingly by the hand, and 
in a manner forced him in. 

Ali Baba received Cogia Houssain with a 
smiling countenance, and in the most obli- 

ing manner he could wish for: he thanked 
hie for all the favours he had done his son; 
adding withal, that he was a young man that 
could not very well know the world, and 
might profit by his example. 

Cogia Lloussain returned the compliment, 
by assuring Ali Baba, that though his son 
might not have the experience of older men, 
he had so much good sense as stood him in 
stead thereof: And after a little more cen- 
versation on different subjects, offered again 
to take his leave ; wher Ali Baba, stopping 
him, said, Where are you going, sir, in so 
much haste? I beg you would do me the 
honour to take a supper with me, though 
what I have to give you is not worthy your 
acceptance; but such as it is, you are i- 
ly welcome to it. Sir, replied Cogia Hous- 
anin, I am thoroughly persuaded of your good- 
will; er oe mn the favour of you apt . 
take it i t I do not accept our obli- 
ging invitation, I beg of you to believe that 
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it does not proceed from any slight, or inten- 
tion of affront, but from a certain reason, 
which you would ve of if you knew it. 

And what may reason be, sir, replied 
Ali Baba, if I may be so bold as to ask you? 
It is, answered Cogia Houssain, that I can 
eat no victuals that have any salt in them ; 
therefore judge how I should look at your ta- 
ble. If that is the only reason, said Ali Ba- 
ba, it ought not to deprive me of the honour 
of your company at supper: for, in the first 
place, there is no salt ever ers into my bread, 
and for the meat we shall have to-night, I 
promise you there shall be none; I will go 
and take care of that; therefore you must 
do me the favour to stay: I will come again 
immediately. 

Alki Baba went into the kitchen, and order- 
ed Morgiana to put no salt to the mcat that 
was to be dressed that night; aud besides, 
to make two or three raguuts, but be sure to 
put no salt in them. 

Morgiana, who was always ready to obey 
her master, could not help this time seeming 
somewhat dissatisfied at his new order. Who 
is this difficult man, said she, who cats no salt 
with his neat? Your supper will be spoiled 
if I keep # buck so long. Do not be angry, 
Morgiana, replied Ali Baba; he is an honest 
man: therefore do as I bid you. 

Morgiana obey ed, though with some reluc- 
tancy, and hula great curiosity to see this 
man who eat no salt. To this end, when she 
had done what she had to do in the kitchen, 
and Abdalla laid the cloth, she helped to car- 
ry up the plates; and looking at Cogia Hous- 
sain, hnew him at the first sight to be the cup- 
tain of the thieves, notwithstanding his dis- 
guise; and examining him very carefully, per- 
ceived that he had a dagger bid under his gar- 
meut. I am not in the least amazed, said she to 
herself, that this wiched wretch, whois my mas- 
ter’s greatest enemy, would cat no salt with 
him, since he intends to assassinate him ; but 
I. will prevent him. 

- When Morgiana had sent up the supper 
by Abdulla, while they were eating, she nade 
the necessary preparations for exccuting one 
of the boldest acts which could be thought on, 
and bad just done when Abdalla came again 
for the desert of fruit, which she carried up, 
and as soon as Abdalla had taken the meat 
away, sct it upon the table; after that, she 
set a little table and three glasses by Ali Ba- 
ba, and going out, took Abdalla along with 
her, to go to sup together, and to give Ali Ba- 
be the more liberty of conversation with his 


guest. 

Then the pretended Cogia Houssain, or 
rather a of the thieves, thought he had 
a favour opportunity to kill Ali Baba. I 
will, said he to bimself, make the father and 
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son both drunk; and then the son, whose 
life I intend to spare, will not be able to pre- 
vent my stabbing his father to the heart ; and 
while the slaves are at supper, or asleep in 

the kitchen, I can make my escape over the 

gardens, as before. 

Instead of going to supper, Morgiana, who 
penetrated into the intentions of the counter- 
teit Cogia Houssain, would not give him leave 
to put his villanous design in cxecution, but 
dressed herself like a dancer, girded her waist 
with a silver-gilt girdle, to which there hun 
a poniard of the same metal, and put a h 
some mask on her face. When she had thus 
disguised hersclf, she said to Abdalla, Take 
this tabor, and let us go and divert our mas- 
ter and his guests, as we are wont to do of a 
night when he is alone. 

Abdalla took his tabor, and played before 
Morgiana all the way into the hall, who, 
when she came to the door, made a low coure 
tesy, by way of asking leave to shew what she 
could do; and Abdalla seeing that his master 
had a mind to say something, left off playing. 
Come in, Morgiana, said Ali Baba, and let 
Cogia Houssain see what you can do, that he 
may tell us whut he thinks of you: But, sir, 
said he, turning towards Cogia Houssain, do 
not think that J put myself to any expence to 
give you thia diversion, since these are m 
slave, and my cook; and J hope you will not 
find the entertaininent they shall give us dis- 
agrecuble. 

Cogia Houssain, who did not expect this 
diversion after supper, began to fear that he 
should not have the opportunity that he de- 
sired to have made use of; but hoped, if he 
missed it now, to have it another time, by 
peeping vp a friendly correspondence; theres 
fore, though he could have wished Ali Baba 
would have let it alone, he pretended to be 
obliged to him for it, and had tae complai- 
sence to express a pleasure which he could 
willingly have dispensed with. 

As soon as Abdalla saw that Ali Babe and 
Cogia Houssain had done talking, he began 
to play on the tabor, and accompanied it with 
an air, to which Morgiana, who was an ex- 
cellent dancer, danced after such a manner 
as would have created admiration in any 
other but Cogia Houssain, who was more at- 
tentive to his own designs. 

after she had danced several dances with 
a great deal of justness, she drew the poniard, 
and holding it in her hand, danced a dance, 
which was very surprising for the many diffe- 
rent figures and fine movements it required. 
Sometimes she presented the poniard to one’s 
breast, and sometimes to another’s, and of- 
ten-times seemed to strike herown. At last, 
when she was just out of breath, she snatched 
the tabor from Abdalla with her left bund, 
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the side w there was a chi 
the manner of those who get their livelihoods 


by dancing, to try the liberality of the spec- 


and holding the er in her right, present- 
ed ide wee eee aie after 


tators. 
Ali Baba put a piece of gold into the ta- 
bor, as did also his son; and Cogia Houssain 


seeing that she was coming to him, had pul- 
led out his purse to make her a present tas : 
but while he was putting his hand into it, 
Morgiana, with a courage and resolution 
worthy of herself, plunged the poniard into 
his heart. 

Ali Baba and his son werc very much fright- 
ened at this action. Ah! caleapey wretch, 
cried Ali Baba, what hast thou done, to ruin 
me and my family? It was to preserve you, 
and not to ruin you, answered Morgiana ; for 
see here, said she, (opening Cogia Hous- 
gain’s garment, and shewing the dagver,) 
what an enemy you had entertained! Look 
well at him, ou will find him to be both 
the pretended oil-merchant and the captain 
of the gang of the forty thieves. Remember 
too, that he would eat no salt with you ; and 
what would you have more to inform you of 
his wicked design ? Before I saw him, I sus- 
pected him, when you told me you had such 
a guest; and when I saw him, I found that 
my suspicion was not groundless. 

Ali Babe, who was immediately sensible of 
the new obligation he had to Morgiana, for 
saving re ea Se see ee a 
saying, Morgiana, I gave thee thy liberty, anc 
then promised thee, that my acknowledgment 
should not stop there, but that I would ex- 
press it much farther ; and now I will give a 

roof of it, by making thee my daughter-in- 
he Then addressing himself to his son, he 
said to him, I believe you, son, to be so duti- 
ful a child, shat you will not refuse Morgiana 
to be your wife. You see that Cogie Hous- 
sain sought your friendship with a treacherous 
design to take away my life; and, if he had 
succeeded, there is no dispute but he would 
have sacrificed you too to his revenge. Con- 
sider that, by marrying Morgiana, you marry 
the support of my family and your own. 

The son, far from shewing any dislike, rea- 
dily consented to the marriage ; not only be- 
cause he would not disobey his father, but 
that his inclination prompted him to it. 

After this, they thought of burying the cap- 
tain of the thieves with his comrades, and did 
it so privately that nobody knew any thing of 
it till a great many years after, when not one 
had any concerr in the publication of this re- 
markable a 

A few days afterwards, Ali Baba celebrated 
the nuptials of his son and Morgiana with 
great solemnity, and was very glad to see that 

is friends and-neighbours, whom he invited, 
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had no knowledge of the true motives of that 
marriage ; but that those s, who were 
not acquainted with Morgiana’s good quali- 
ties, should commend his generosity. 

Ali Baba forbore a long time after this 
marriage from going again to the thieves cave, 
(from the time he brought his brother Cassim, 
and some bags of gold on three asses,) for 
fear of being surprised by the other two 
thieves, whom he could give no account of, 
but whom he su to be alive. 

But at the year’s end, wher he found they 
had not made any attempt to disturb him, he 
had a great inclination to make another jour- 
ney, taking the most nec precautions 
for his safety. Accordingly he mounted his 
horse ; and when he came to the cave, and 
saw no footsteps of neither man nor horse, he 
looked upon it as a good sign : he alighted of 
his horse, and tied him to a tree ; and pre- 
senting himself before the door, pronouncing 
these words, Open Sesame, the | ie opened ; 
he went in, and by the condition he found 
things in, he judged that nobody had ever been 
there since the false Cogia Houssain, when 
he fetched the goods for his shop, and that 
the gang of forty thieves was quite destroyed ; 
and never disputed but he was the only per- 
son in the world who had the secret of going 
pew the oe. and a ee treasure Was 
solely at his disposal; and having brought a 
viloise along with him, he put ax inuch gold 
into it as his horse could carry, and then re- 
turned to town. 

Afterwards, Ali Baba carried his son to the 
cave, taught him the secret, which they hand- 
ed down to their posterity, and using this 
pore fortune with moderation, lived in great 
1onour and splendour, serving the greatest 
offices of the city. 





The Story of Ali Cozia, a Merchant of Bug- 
dad. 


IN the reign of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, 
there lived at Bagdad a merchant, whose name 
was Ali Cogia, that was neither one of the 
richest nor the meanest sort. He was a 
bachelor, and lived master of his own actions, 
in the house which was his father’s, very well 
content with the profit he made of his trad- 
ing; but happening to dream for three nights 
together, that a venerable old man came to 
ae and, var a copay look, reprimanded 
im for not having made a pigri to 
Mecca, he was very much eouied. 

As a good mussulman, he knew he was 
obliged to undertake a pilgri ; but as he 
had a house, shop, and goods, he always be- 
lieved that they might stand for a sufficient 
reason to excuse him, endeavouring by his 
charity, and other good deeds, to atone for that 
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neglect. But after this dream, his conscience 
was so much pricked, that the fear lest any 
misfortune should befal him, made him resolve 
not to defer it any longer ; and, to be able to 
that year, he sold off his household goods, 
iis shop, and with it the greatest part of his 
merchandizes; reserving only some which he 
thought might turn to a better account at 
Mecca; and meeting with a tenant for his 
house, let that atte re ‘ ; 

Things being thus disposed, he was ready 
to aan the Bagdad caravan set out for 
Mecca ; the only thing he had to do, was to 
secure a sum of a thousand pieces of gold, 
which would be troublesome to carry along 
with him, besides the money he had set apart 
to defray his expences. To this end, he made 
choice of a jar, of a proportionable size, put 
the thousand pieces of gold into it, and cover- 
ed them over with olives. When he had clo- 
sed the mouth of the jar, he carried it toa 
merchant, a particular friend of his, and said 
to him, You know, brother, that in two or 
three days time I set out with the caravan on 
my pilgrimage to Mecca; and I beg the fa- 
vour of you, that you would take upon yuu 
the charge of keeping a jar of olives for me 
till I return, The merchant promised him he 
would, and in an obliging manner said, Here, 
take the key of my warehouse, and set your 
jar where you please ; I promise you shall find 
it there when you come again. 

On the day the caravan was to set out, Ali 
Cogia added himself to it, with a camel, (load- 
ed with what merchandizes he thought fit to 
carry along with him,) which served him to 
ride on, and arrived safe at Mecca, where he 
visited, along with other ee the temple 
so much celebrated and frequented by all 
mussulmen every year, who come from ail 
parts of the world, and observe religiously the 
ceremonies prescribed them; and when he 
had acquitted himself of the duties of his pil- 
grimage, he exposed the merchandizes he 
had brought with him, to sell or exchange 
them. 

Two merchants passing by, and seeing Ali 
Cogia’sgoods, thought them so fine and choice, 
that they stopped some time to look at them, 
though they had no occasion for them ; and 
when they had satisfied their curiosity, one 
of them said to the other, as they were going 
away, If this merchant knew to what profit 
these would turn at Cairo, he would 
carry them thither, and not sell them here, 
though this is a good market. 

Ali ee heard these words; and as he 
had often heard talk of the beauties of Egypt, 
he was resolved to take the opportunity of 
ii, Slaeey and take a journey thither; 
therefore, after having ed up his 
ngain, instead of returning to Bagdad, he set 
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out for Egypt with a caravan of Cairo; and 
when he came thither, he found his account 
in his journcy, and in a few days sold all his 
goods to a greater advantage than he hopod 
for. With this money he bought others, with 
an intent to go to Damascus; and while he 
waited for the opportunity of a caravan, which 
was to set forwards in six weeks, he saw all 
the rarities at Cairo, as the pyramids, &c. and 
rowing up and down the river Nile, viewed 
the most noble and charmingly situated towns 
on each side. 

As the Damascus caravan took Jerusalem 
in their way, our Bagdad merchant had the 
opportunity of seeing the temple, looked upon 
by all the mussulmen to be the most holy, 
after that of Mecca. 

Ali Cogia found Damascus so delicious a 
place, abounding with fine meads, pleasantly 
watered, and delightful gardens, that it ex- 
ceeded the descriptions given of it in history. 
Here he made a long abode, but nevertheless 
had not forgot his native Bagdad; for which 

lace he set out, ard arrived at Halep, where 

e made some stay; and from thence, ufter 
having passed the Euphrates, he went his 
course to Moussel, with an intention, in his 
return, to come down the Tigris. 

When Ali Cogia came to Moussel, the Per- 
sian merchants, with whom he travelled from 
Halep, and had contracted a great friendship, 
had got so great an ascendant over him, by 
their civilities and agreeable behaviour, that 
they casily persuaded him not to leave them 
till they came to Schiraz, from whence he 
might easily return to Bagdad, with a consi- 
derable profit. They led him through the 
towns Sultania, Rei, Coam, Laschan, Ispahan, 
and from thence to Schiraz ; from whence he 
was 80 complaisant as to bear them compan 
to the Indies, and so came back egain with 
them to Schiraz: insomuch that, accounting 
for the abode he made in every town, he was 
seven years absent ftom Bagdad, whither he 
then resolved to return. 

All this time, his friend, with whom he had 
left his jar of olives, neither thonght of him 
nor them ; but just at the time when he was 
coming with a small caravan from Schiraz, 
one evening, when this merchant was supping 
at home with his family, and the discourse 
happening to fall upon olives, his wife was de- 
sirous to eat some, saying, that she had not 
tasted any for a long while. Now you talk of 
olives, said the merchant, ee put me in mind 
of ajar which Ali Cogia left with me seven 

ears ago, when he went to Mecca, and put it 
imself in my warehouse, for me to keep it for. 
him against hs returned; and what is become 
of him I know not; though, when the cara- 
van came back, they told me he was gone for 
Egypt. Certainly he must be dead, since be 
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has not returned in all this time ; and we may 
eat the olives, if they prove Lend me 
a plate and a candle, and I will go and fetch 
some of them, and we will see. 

For God’s sake, good husband, ‘said the 
wife, do not commit so base an action; you 
know that nothing is more sacred than what 
is committed to one’s care and trust: you say 
Ali Cogia has been gone to Mecca, and is not 
returned ; and they say, that he is gone to 
Egypt; and how do you know but that he 
may be gone farther? As you have no news 
of his death, he may return to-mcrrow, for 
any oe oe can tell; and what a di 
would it be to you and your family, if he should 
come, and you not restore him his jar in the 
sume condition he left it? Ideclare I have no 
desire for the olives, and will not taste of 
them ; for when I mentioned them, it was onl 
by way of discourse; besides, do you thin 
that can be good, ufter they have been 
kept so long? They must be all mouldy, and 
spoiled ; and if Ali Cogia should return, as I 
have a great fancy he will, and should find 
they have been opened, what will he think of 
your honour ? I beg of you to Ict them alone. 

The wife had not argued so long with her 
hushand, but that she read his obstinacy in 
his face. In short, he never regarded what 
she said, but got up, took a candle and a plat- 
ter, and went into the warehouse. Well, hus- 
band, said the wife again, remember I have no 
hand in this business, and that you cannot 
lay any thing to my charge if you should have 
cause to repent of this action. 

The werchant’s ears were deaf to these re- 
monstrances of his wife, and he atill persisted 
in his design. When he came into the ware- 
house, he opened the jar, and found the olives 
all mouldy ; but, to see if they were all av at 
the bottom, he turned the jar topsy-turvy 


upon the plate ; and by shaking the jar, some 
of the gold tumbled oe 
At the sight of the gold, the merchant, who 


was naturally covetous, looked into the jar, 
and perceived that he had shaked out almost 
all the olives, and what remained was gold 
coin fast wedged in: he immediately put the 
olives into the jar again, and retu to his 
wife. Indeed, my dear, said he, you was in 
the right to say that the olives were all mouldy ; 
for I found it 80, and have made up the 
jar jast as Ali Cogia left it; so that he will 
not b ekyrpd that they have been touched, if 
he d return. You had better have taken 
my advice, said the wife, and not meddled 
with them: God grant that no mischief may 
come of i. 

' The merchant was not in the least affected 
with his wife’s last words, but spent almost 
the whole giy in how he might 
sppropriate 


8 to his own use, 
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in case Ali Cogia should return, and ask him 
for the jar. The next morning he went and 
bought some olives of that year, took out the 
old, with the gold, and filled the jar with the 
new, covered it up, and put it in the same 


eC. 

About a month after the merchant had com- 
mitted so base an action, (for which he ought 
to poy dear,) Ali Cogia arrived at Bagdad ; 
and, as he had let his house, he alighted at a 
khan, chusing to stay there till he gave his 
tenant warning, that he might provide himself 
of another house. 

The next morning, Ali Cogia went to pay 
a visit to the merchant his friend, who recei- 
ved him in the most obliging manner imagina- 
ble, and expressed a great deal of joy at hia 
return, after so many years absence ; tellin 
him that he had begun to lose all hopes o 
ever seeing him again. 

After the usual compliments on such a 
meeting, Ali Cogia desired the merchant to 
return him the jar of olives which he had left 
with him, and to excuse the liberty he had ta- 
ken in giving him so much trouble. 

My dear friend, Ali Cogia, replied the mer- 
chant, you are to blame to make all these 
apologies on such an occasion; I should have 
made as free with you; there, take the key 
of the warehouse, go and take it ; you will 
find it in the same place where you left it. 

Ali Cogia went into the merchant’s ware- 
house, took his jar, and after having returned 
him the key, and thanks for the favour he had 
ee returned with pao the khan where sh 

odged; and opening the jar, and putting his 
hand down +6 the hoist: to see fle his cold, 
was very much surprised to find none. At 
first he thought he might perhaps be mistaken ; 
and, to discover the truth, poured out all the 
olives, without so much as finding one single 
piece of money. His astonishment wns se 
great, that he then stood for some time mo- 
tionleas: lifting up his hands and eyes to hea- 
ven, he cried out, Is it possible that a man 
whom I took for my very good friend, should 
iad sty of so base an action. 

i Cogia, cruelly frightened at so consider- 
able a loss, returned inmediately to the mer. 
chant. My good friend, said he, do not be 
surprised to see me come back so soon : I own 
the jar of olives to be the same put into your 
tmhegazine ; but with the olives I put a thousand 

: of gold imto it, which I do not find : 
Perhaps you might have hed an occasion for 
them, and used them in your traffic: if se, they 
are at your service; only put me out of my 
pain, and give me an acknowledgment, and pay 
“The nile who expected thet Ali Cog: 

merc who i 
would come with sach a complaint, hed met 
tated upon a ready answer. Friend Ali Cogia, 
13 ; 
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said he, when you brought your jar of olives 
to me, I never touched it, but gave you the 
key of my warehouse, whither you carried 
it yourself; and did not you find it in the 
same place, and covered m the same man- 
ner as when you left it? And if you put gold 
in it, you have found it again: You told me 
that they were olives, and I believed so. This 
15 all I know of the matter; and you may be- 
lieve me, if you please, for I never touched 
then. 

Ali Cogia made use of all the mild ways he 
could think of, to oblige the merchant to do 
hin right. I love Fees and quietness, said 
he to him, and shall be very sorry to come to 
those extremities which will bring the greatest 
disgrace upon you: Consider, that merchants, 
as we are, ought to forsake all interest to pre- 
serve a good reputation. Once again, I tell 
you, I should be very much concerned, if your 
obstinacy should oblige me to force you to do 
me justice; for I would rather, almost, lose 
what is my right, than have recourse to law. 

Ali Cogia, replied the merchant, you agree 
that vou left the jar of olives with me; and 
now you have taken it away, you come and 
ask one fora thousand pieces of gold. Did 
you ever tell me that such a sum was in the 
jar? T knew nothing but that they were olives. 
1 wonder you do not as well ask me for dia- 
monds and pearls: Be gone about your busi- 
ness, and do not raise a mob about my shop. 

These last words were pronounced in so 
ereat an heat and passion, as not only made 
those who stood about the shop already, stay 
longer, and created a great mob, but made the 
neighbouring merchants come out of their 
thops to see what was the difference between 
Ali Cogin and the merchant, and endeavour 
to reconcile them ; and when Ali Covia had 
informed them of his grievance, they asked 
the merchaut what he had to say? 

The merchant owned that he had kept the 
jar for Ali Cogia in his warchouse, but denied 
that ever he meddled with it, and swore, that 
he knew nothing but that it was full of olives, 
as Ali Cogia told him, and bid them all bear 
witness of the insult and affront offered him. 
You bring it upoo yourself, said Ali Cogia, 
taking him by the arm; but since you use me 
60 basely, I cite you according to the law of 
God: Let us see whether you will have the 
assurance to say the same thing before the 


as 
he merchant could not refuse this sum- 
mons, which every good mussulman is bound 
to observe, or be declared a rebel against his 
religion ; but said, With all my heart, we shall 
soon see who is in the wrong. 

Ali Cogia carried the merchant before the 
cady, before whom he accused him of cheat- 
ing him of a thousand pieces of gold, which 
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he had left with him. The cady asked him 
if he had any witnesses ; to which he replicd 
that he had not taken that necessary precau- 
tion, because he believed the person he trust- 
ed his money with, to be his friend, and al- 
ways took him for an honest man. 

he merchant made the same defence he 
had done before the merchants his neighbours, 
offering to make oath that he never had the 
money he was accused of, and that he did not 
so much as know there was such a sum ; upon 
which the cady took his oath, and afterwards 
dismissed hii. 

Ali Cogia, extremely mortified to find that 
he must sit down with so considerable a lose, 
protested against the sentence the cady gave, 
declaring that be would appesl to the caliph 
Haroun Alraschid, who auld do him justice ; 
which protestation the cady only looked upon 
as the effect of the common resentment of all 
those who lose their cause; and thought he 
had done his duty, in acquitting a person ac- 
cused without witnesscs. 

While the merchant returned home, tri- 
umphing over Ali Cogia, and overjoyed at his 
good fortune, Ali Cogin went to get a petition 
drawn up; and the next day, observing the 
time when the caliph came from prayers in 
the afternoon, he placed himself in the strect 
he was to pass through; and holding out his 
hand with the petition, an officer appointed 
for that purpose, who always goes before the 
‘aliph, came and took it from him. 

As Ali Cogia knew that it was the culiph’s 
custom to read the petitions as he went into 
the paluce, he went into the court, and wait- 
ed till the officer came out of the caliph’s 
apartment, who told him the hour the caliph 
had appointed to hear him; and then asking 
him where the merchant lived, he sent to him 
to signify the caliph’s pleasure. 

The same evening, the caliph, the grand 
visier Giafur, and Mesrour, the chief of the 
eunuchs, went all disguised through the town, 
as 1 have ulready told your majesty it was 
usual so to do; and passing through a strect, 
the caliph heard a noise, and mending his 
pace, he came to a gate which led into a little 
court, where, through a hole, he perceived 
ten or twelve children playing by mvon-light. 

The caliph, who was curious to know at 
what play these children played, eat down 
upon a bench which he found just by ; and 
still looking throngh the hole, he heard one 
of the briskest and liveliest of the children say, 
Come, let us play at the cady. I will be cady 3 
bring Ali Cogia and the merchant who cheate 
ed him of the thousand pieces of gold before 
me. sce 
These words of the child put the caliph in 
mind of the petition Ali Cogia had given him 
that day, and made him redouble his attention, 


“ob 
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As Ali Cogia’s affairs and the merchant’s 
made a great noise, and were in every body’s 
mouth in Bagdad, it had not the chil- 
dren, who all accepted the proposition with 
joy, and agreed on the parts each was to act ; 
not one of them refused him that made the 

roposal to be cady; and when he had taken 

is seat, which he did with all the seeming 
Bravity of 4 cady, another, as an officer of the 
court, presented two before him; one as Ali 
Coyia, and the other as the merchant against 
whom he complained. 

Then the pretended cady, directing his dis- 
course to the feigned Ali Cogia, asked him 
what he had to lay to that merchant’s charge ? 

Ali Cogia, after a low bow, informed the 
young cady of the fact, and related every par- 
ticular, and afterwards begged that he would 
use his authority, that he might not lose so 
considerable a sum of money. 

Then the cady, turning about to the mer- 
chant, asked him why he did not return the 
money which Ali Cogia demanded of him ? 

The young merchant alledged the same rea- 
sons as the real merchant had done before the 
cady himself, and proffered to confirm it by 
an oath, that what he had said was truth. 

Not so fast, replied the pretended cady ; 
before you come to your oath, I should be 
glad to see the jar of olives. Ali Cogia, said 

e, addressing himself to the lad who acted 
that part, have you brought the jar? No, re- 
plied he: Then go and fetch it immediately. 

The pretended Ali Cogia went immediately, 
and returning as soon, feigned to bring a jur 
before the cady, telling him, that it was the 
same he left with the accused person, and took 
away gs But to omit no part of the form- 
ality, the supposed cady asked the merchant 
if it was the same; aid as, by his silence, he 
spree not fe deny it, he agen it to be 
opened. He that represented Ali Cogia, seem- 
od to take off the cover, and the pretended 
cady made as if he looked into it. They are 
fine olives, said he; let me taste them; and 
then pretending to eat of them, added, they 
are excellent: But, continued he, I cannot 
think that olives will keep seven years, and be 
so good: Send for two olive merchants, and 
Jet me hear what is their opinion. Then the 
two boys, as olive merchants, presented them- 
sclves. Are you olive serctant, said the 
sham cady ? Tell me how long olives will keep 
to be fit to eat. 

Sir, replied the two merchants, let us take 
what care we can, they will hardly be worth 
any thing at the thi ia for they have 
neither taste nor colour. If it be so, answerca 
the cady, look into that jar, and tell me how 
old those olives are? 

The two merchants pretended to examine 
and to taste the-olives, and teld the cady they 
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were new and good. You are deceived, said 
the young cady; there is Ali Cogia, who saye 
they were put into the jar seven years ago. 

ir, replied the merchants, we can assure 
you they are of this year’s growth; and we 
will maintain, there is not a merchant in Bag- 
dad but will say the same. 

The sham merchant that was accused would 
fain have objected against the evidence of the 
olive merchants ; but the cady would not suf- 
fer him. Hold your tongue, said he; you are 
4 rogue, and ought to be hanged. Then the 
children put an end to their play, by clapping 
their hands with ao great deal of” joy, and 
seizing the criminal, to carry him to execution. 

I cannot cxpress how much the caliph Ha- 
roun Alraschid admired the wisdom and sense 
of the boy who had passed so just a sentence, 
in an affair which was to be pleaded before 
him the next day ; and rising up off the bench 
he sat on, he asked the grand visier, who 
heard all that passed, what he thought of it ? 
Indeed, Commander of the Truc Believers, an- 
swered the grand visicr Giafar, | am surprised 
to find so much sense in one so young. 

But, answered the caliph, dost thou know 
one thing? I am to pronounce sentence in 
this very cause to-morrow, and that the true 
Ali Cogia presented his petition to me to-day : 
And do you think, continued he, that I can 
judge better ? I think not, answered the visier, 
if the case is as the children represented it. 
Take notice then of this house, said the caliph, 
and bring the boy to me to-morrow, that he 
may judge of this affair in my presence ; and 
also order the cady who acquitted the roguish 
merchant to stecndito take example ic child: 
Besides, take. care to bid Ali Cogia bring his 
jar of olives with him, :.nd Ict two olive mer- 
chants be present. After this charge, he pur- 
sued his rounds, without meeting with any 
thing worth his attention. 

The next day, the visicr went to the house 
where the caliph had been a witness of the 
children’s play, and asked for the master of 
it; but he Pein abroad, his wife came to him. 
He asked her if she had any children? To 
which she answered, she had three; and call- 
edthem. My brave boys, said the visier, which 
of you was the cady, when you played to- 
gether last night? The eldest male answer, 

e was: a ae rage why he sas the 

uestion, coloured. Come with me, 
child, said the grand visicr, she Commander 
of the Faithful wants to see you. 

The mother was in a great fright when she 
saw the visier would take her son with 
Pitt rg ee u = what account the 

iph wan im? The grand visier pro- 
rnfsed her that he should return again in an 
hour’s time, when be would tell her; assuring 
her be sheuld come to no harm, But pray, 

13 
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sir, snid the mother, give me leave to dress 
him first, that he may be fit to r before 
the Commander of the Faithful; which the 
visier readily complied with. 

As soon as the child was dressed, the vi- 
sier carried him, and presented him to the ca- 
liph, at the time he had appointed Ali Cogia 
and the merchant. 

The caliph, who saw that the boy was dash- 
ed, to encourage him, said, Come to me, child, 
and tcll me if it was you that determined the 
affair between Ali Cogia and the merchant 
that cheated him of his moncy? I saw and 
heard you, and am very well pleased with 

ou. The boy answered modestly, that it was 

e. Well, my dear, replied the caliph, come 
and sit down by me, and you shall see the 
true Ali Cogia and the true merchant. 

Then the caliph set him on the throne by 
him, and asked for the two parties. When 
they were called, they came and prostrated 
themselves hefore the throne, bowing their 
heads quite down to the tapestry. Afterwards, 
the caliph said to them, Plead both of you 
your causes before this child, who shall do 
you both justice; and if he be at any loss, I 
will rectify it. 

Ali Cogia and the merchant pleaded one 
after the other, as before ; but when the mer- 
chant proposed his oath, the child said, It is 
too soon; it is proper that we should see the 
jar of olives. 

At these wortls, Ali Cogia presented the jar, 
ari it at the caliph’s feet, and Spened it. 

he caliph looked upon the olives, and took 
one, and tasted of it. Altcrwarts the merchants 
were called, who examined the olives, and re- 
a that they were good, and of that year. 

he boy told them, that Ali Cogia assured 
him that it was seven years since he put them 
up; and they returned the same answer as 
the children who represented them the night 
fore. 

Though the merchant who was accused saw 
plainly that these merchants’ opinion would 
condemn him, yet he would say something in 
his own justification: When the child, in- 
stead of ordering him to be hanged, looked 
upon the caliph, and said, Commander of the 
Faithful, this is no jesting matter ; it is your 
Majesty that must condemn him to death, and 
not me, though I did it yesterday in my play. 

_ The caliph, fully satisfied of the merchant’s 
villany, gave him into the hands of the mini- 
sters of justice, to be hanged ; which sentence 
was executed upon him, after he had confess- 
ed where he had hid the thousand pieces of 
gold, which were restored to Ali Cogia. Then 
the n who was all just and equitable, 
turning to the cady, bid him learn of the child 
how to acquit himself of his duty ; and em- 
bracing the boy, sent him home witb a purse 
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of an hundred pieces of gold, as a token of 
his liberality. 





The Story of the Enchanted Horse. 


ON the Novrouz, that is to say, the new day, 
which is the first of the year and spring, un 
ancient and solemn feast is observed through- 
out all Persia, which has been continued from 
the time of idolatry to the introduction of 
our prophet’s holy religion, which, as pure and 
true as it is, has not been able to abolish that 
heathenish custom, and the superstitious ce- 
remonies, which are not only observed in the 
great cities, but celebrated, with extraordinary 
rejoicings, in every little village and hainlet. 

But of all sani these rejoicings are the 
most extraordinary at the court, for the va- 
riety of new and surprising sights, insomuch 
that strangers are invited from the most remote 

arts of the world, by the king’s rewards and 
iberality towards those who are the most ex- 
cellent in their inventions. In short, nothing in 
the world can come nigh them in magnificence. 

One of these feast days, after the most in- 
genious artisans had repaired to Schiraz, where 
the court then resided, and had cntertaincd 
the king and all the court with their sights, 
and had been bountifully and liberally reward- 
ed, according to their merit; when the as- 
sembly was just breaking up, an Indian ap- 

ared at the foot of the throne, with on arti- 
ial horse, richly bridled and saddled, and so 
well made, that ut first sight he looked like @ 
living horse. 

The Indian prostrated himself before the 
throne, and then apis to the horse, said 
to the king, Though, sir, I present myself the 
last before your majesty, yet I can assure you, 
that nothing that has been shewn to-day is so 
wonderful as this horse, on which I beg your 
majesty would be pleased to cast your eyes. 
I see nothing morc in the horse, said the king, 
but the natural resemblance the workman has 
given him, and what another workman may 
do as well, or better. 

Sir, replied the Indian, it is not his outward 
form and make that I intend your majesty 
should look upon as wonderful, but the use I 
know how to make of him, and what any 
other person, when I have communicated the 
secret to him, may do as well. Whenever I 
mount him, be it where it will, I can transport 
myself through the air, to the most distant 
part of the world, in a very short time. This, 
sir, is the wonder of my horse; a wonder 
which nobody ever heard epesk of, and which 
I offer to shew your majesty, if you command 


me. 

The king of Persia, who was fond of every 
thing that was curious, and after the many 
wonderful things he had geen, and desired to 
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sec, had never seen or heard of any thing like 
what the Indian proposed, told him, That no- 
thing but the experience of the truth of what 
he told should convince him; and that with- 
a] he was ready to sce him perform what he 
promised. 

The Indian presently put his foot into the 
stirrup, and mounted his horse with a great 
deal of activity ; and when he got the other 
foot into the stirrup, and had fixed himself in 
the snddic, he asked the king of Persia where 
he pleased to send him? 

bout three leagues from Schiraz, there 
was anhigh mountain, which affords a pleasant 
prospect to the large square which was before 
the palace, where the king and his court then 
were. Go to that mountain, said the king, 
pointing to the hill; it is far cnough to judge 
of the haste thou canst make: But because it 
is not possible for the eye to follow thee so 
far, for a certain sign that thou hast been there, 
1 expect that thou shouldst bring me a branch 
of a palm tree that grows at the bottom of 
the hill. 

The king of Persia had no sooner declared 
his will, but the Indian turned a peg, which 
was in the hollow of the horse’s neck, just by 
the saddle,-and in an instant the horse flew 
into the air, to the admiration of the king and 
all the spectators; and was presently got so 
high, that those who had the strongest sight 
could not discern him; and within less than 
a quarter of an hour, they saw him come again 
with the palm-branch in his hand: But be- 
fore he crme quite down, he took two or 
three turns in the air, with the applauses and 
acclamations of all the people; then descend- 
ed upon the same spot of gruund, without re- 
ering least shock from the horse, to dis- 
order him. Afterwards he dismounted, and 
Boing to the throne, prostrated himself, and 
he the branch of the palm-trec at the king’s 
cet. 

The king of Persia, who was an eye-witness, 
with no less admiration than astonishment, of 
this unheard-of wonder of the Indian, con- 
ceived a great desire to have the horse; and 
as he persuaded himself that he should not 
find it a difficult matter to treat with the In- 
dian about him, for whatever sun of money 
he should value him at, he began to look upon 
him as the most valuable thing in his treasury. 
To judge of the horse by his outward appear- 
ance, said he to the Yndian, I did not think 
him worthy my consideration, tijl thou shewedst 
me his merit. J am obliged to thee for unde- 
ceiving me; and to shew thee how much I 
esteem him, I will buy him of thee, if he is tu 
be sold. 

Sir, replied the Indian, I never doubted but 
that your majesty, who has the character of 
the most judicious prince on earth, would set 
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a just value on my horse, as soon as I had 
shewn him you, how worthy he was of your 
attention. I also foresaw, that you would not 
only praise and commend him, but would de- 
sire to have him. For my part, sir, though I 
know the truc value of him, and that my being 
master of him will render my name immortal 
in the world; yet Iam _ not so fond of it, but 
I can deprive myself of it to gratify that noble 
passion of your majesty: But in inaking this 
declaration, 1] have another thing to offer, 
without which I cannot resolve to part with 
him, and perhaps you may not approve of it. 

Your majesty will not be displeased, con- 
tinned the Indian, if I tell you, that I did not 
buy this horse, but obtained him of the ma- 

ker, by giving him, at the same time, my only 
daughter mn marriage, and promising, at the 
same time, never to sell him, but, if I parted 
with him, to exchange him fur something that 
I should like. 

The Indian would have gone on; but at 
the word exchange, the hing of Persia inter- 
rupted him, saying, I am willing to give thee 
what thou wilt ask inexchange. Thou hnowest 
iny kingdom is large, and contains a great 
many large, rich, and populous cities ; I will 
give you the choice of which you like best, 
and will grant thee the sovereignty for ever. 

This exchange seemed royal and noble to 
the whole court, but was much below what 
the Indian proposed to himself, who had rai- 
sed his thoughts much higher. I am infinite- 
ly obliged to your majesty for the offer you 
inake me, answered he, and cannot thank you 
enough for your generosity; yet I must beg 
of you not to be angry with me, if I take the 
boldness to tell you, that I cannot let you 
have my horse, but by receiving the hand of 
the princess your daughter as my wife; for 
this 1s the only price I can sell my horse at. 

The courtiers about the king of Persia 
could not forbear laughing out aloud at this 
extravagant demand of the Indian ; but the 
prince Firouz Schah, the king’s eldest son, 
and presumptive heir to the crown, could not 
hear it without indignation... The king was 
quite the reverse, and thought he might very 
well sacrifice the princess of Persia to the In- 
dian, to satisfy his curiosity, and remained 
pensive for some time, considering what he 
should do. 

Then the prince Firouz Schah, who saw 
his father hesitated on what answer he should 
make, began to fear least he should comply 
with the Indian’s demand, which he looked 
upon as not only injurious to the royal dignity, 
and his sister, but also to himself; therefore, 
to prevent his father, he said, Sir, I hope your 
majesty will forgive me for daring to ask you 
if it is possible that your majesty should con- 
sider 8 moment what denial to give to so in- 
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solent a fellow, and scandalous a juggler, and 
that you should give him room to flatter him- 
self a moment with being allied to one of the 
most powerful monarchs in the world? I beg 
of you to have regard to yourself. and the 
noble blood of your ancestors. 

Son, replied the king of Persia, I very much 
approve of your remonstrance, and am very 
sensible of your zeal for preserving the lustre 
of our noble birth; but von do not consider 
enough the excellence of this horse, nor that 
the Indian, if I should refuse him, may make 
the proffer somewhere else, where this nice 

int of honour may be waved. I shall be 
in the utmost despair, if another prince should 
boast of having cacceeded me in generosity, 
and deprived me of the glory of possessing 2 
horse which I esteem as the most singular 
and wonderful thing in the world. T will not 
say, J will consent to grant him what he ash- 
eth; perhaps he may not insist upon his ex- 
orbitant demand, and To may minke another 
agreement with him; but before I strike the 
bargain with him, I should be glad that vou 
would examine the horse, and that you would 
ah him yourself, and give me your opinion of 
um. 

As it is natural for us to flatter ourselves 
in what we desire, the Indian fancied, by what 
he heard the king of Persia say, he was not 
entirely averse to his alliance, by taking the 
horse at his price, and that the prince, who 
scemed to be acuinst it, might become more 
favourable, and not oppose the desire the 
hing seemed to have; therefore he consented 
to it with a great deal of pleasure, and ran 
before the prince, to help him to mount, and 
shew him how to guide and manage him. 

The prince muunted the horse with a won- 
derful address, without the Indian assisting 
him; and no sooner had he got his feet in 
both stirrups, but, without staying for the In- 
dhan’s advice, he turned the peg he had secn 
him use before bim, and in an instant mount. 
ed into the air, as quick as an arrow shot out 
of a bow; and ina few moments, tho king, 
court, and the numerous assembly, lost sight 
of him; neither horse nor prince were to be 
seen; and the king of Persia made vain ef- 
forts to discern them: When the Indian, 
alarmed at what had happened, prostrated 
himself before the throne, and forced the 
king to look at him, and give attention to 
what he said. Sir, said he, your majesty 
yourself saw that the prince was so hasty that 
he would not permit me to give him the ne- 
cessary instructions to govern my horse. He 
was too willing to shew his address, but knows 
not the way, (which I was going to shew him,) 
how to turn the horse about, and bring him 
back again; therefore, sir, the favour I ask of 
your majesty is, not to make me accountable 
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for what accidents may befal him: vou are 
too just to impute to ne any misfortune that 
may attend him. 

This discourse of the Indian vers mw h sure 
prised and afflicted the hing of Vs. ¢, who 
comprehended the danger his son was 1 co be 
inevitable, if, as the Indian said, there wa. wuo- 
ther secret to bring him bac’, auin, thar was 
different from that which cer.) . hin away, 
and asked, in a passion, why he did not call 
him back the moment he went: 

Sir, answered the Indian, vou mojesty saw, 
as well as J, with what swiftveas the borse 
and prince flew away; the surpre ts :n, 
and still am, deprived me of the osc 6 ay 
speech; and if | could have spohi. ae was 
got too fur to hear me, if Phad : Hle kin w not 
the secret to bring hun bach, which, through 
his impatience, he would not stay to leat: 
But, sir, added he, there is room to hope, 
that the prince, when he finds himself at a 
loss, will perceive another peg behind; and 
as soon as he touches that, the horse will 
heht on the ground, and he may turn hin 
which way he will. 

Notwithstanding all these arguments of the 
Indian, which were not altogether groundless, 
the hing of Persia was terribly frightened at 
the evident danger his son was in. 1 suppose, 
replied he, itis very uncertain whether my 
son perceives the other peg, and makes a 
right use of it; may not the horse, instead 
of lighting on the ground, fall upon some 
rock, fram whence he may tumble into the 
sea? 

Sir, replied the Indian, I can free your ma- 
jesty from this apprehension, in assuring you, 
that the horse crosses seas without ever fall- 
ing, and always carries his rider wherever he 
has a mind to go: And your majesty may ar 
sure yourself, that if the prince does but find 
out the other peg, I tell you the horse will 
carry him where he pleases to go; and is it 
to be thought that he will go any where but 
where he is well known, and will be well re- 
ceived ? 

Be it as it will, replied the king of Persia, 
as I cannot say a upon the assurance thou 
givest me, thy head shall answer for ny sou’s 
lite, if he docs not return safe and sound in 
three days time, or that I can certainly hear 
that he is alive. Then he ordered his officers 
to secure his person, and keep him close pri- 
soner; after which, he retired to his palace, 
extremely grieved that the feast of the Nov- 
TOuz ahould afford him and his court so much 
SUITOW. 

In the mean time, the prince Firouz Schab 
was carried through the air with a prodigious 
swiftness, as I said before, and in less than an 
hour’s time, he had got so high, that he could 
not distinguish any thing on the carth, bu¢ 
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mountains and plains seemed confounded to- 
gether. It was then he began to think of re- 
turning from whence he came, and thought 
to do it by turning the same peg the contrary 
way, and pulling the bridle at the samc time: 
But when he found that the horse still rose 
with the same swiftness, his astonishment was 
extremely great. He turned the peg several 
times, one way and the other, but all in vain. 
It was then he grew sensible of his fault, in 
not taking the precautions to guide the horse 
before he mounted him. He immediutely ap- 
prehended thc great danger be was in; but 
the quickness of that apprehension did not 
deprive him in the least of his reason; He 
examined the horse from head to tail with 
great attention, and perceived another peg, 
smaller than the other, behind the horse’s 
right ear; he turned that peg, and presently 
perceived, that he descended in the same 
oblique manner as he mounted, but nut +0 
awift. 

Night had over-shadowed that part of the 
earth, almost half an hour, over which the 
prince then was when he found out the small 
peg; and as the horse descended, he by dec- 
grees lost sight of the sun, till he found it 
quite dark, insomuch, that, instead of chusing 
what place he would go to, he was forced to 
let the bridle lic upon the horse’s neck, and 
wait patiently till he lighted, though not with- 
out the dread least it should be in a desert, 
prigseins ! 

t last the horse s , though it was 
first midnight, and the thoce Firouz Schah 
dismounted, very faint and hungry, having eat 
nothing since the morning, when he came out 
of the palace with his father and the court. 
The first thing he had to do in this darkness 
of the night, was to endeavour to know where 
he was; when he found himself to be on the 
leads of a magnificent palace, surrounded with 
a balustrade of white marble, breast-high ; 
and groping about, founda pair of stairs, which 
led down into the palace, and the door of the 
leads half open. 

None but Prince Firouz Schah would have 
ventured to go down those stairs, so clark as 
it was, in regard to the danger he caposed 
himself to, from friends or foes; but no con- 
nideration could stop him. I do not come, 
ssid he to himself, to do any body any harm ; 
and certainly, whoever mccts or sees me 
first, will not attempt any thing against my 
life before they hear what I have to say for 
myself. After this reflection, he pis, the 
door wider, without making any noise, and 
went softly down the stairs, that he might 
net awake any body; and when he came to 
the foet of the stair-case, he found the door 
of a great hall, that had a light in it, open. 

The prince stopped at the door, and listen- 
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ing, heard no other noise than the snoring of 
some people who were asleep. He advanced 
a little into the room, and, by the light of a 
lanthorn, saw that those whom he 
heard snore were black eunuchs, with naked 
sabres laid by them ; which was enough to in- 
form him that this was the guard-chamber of 
some gucen or princess; which latter it pro- 
ved to be. 

The next room to this he judged to be that 
wherein the princess lay, by the light he saw, 
which appeared (the door being open) slag 
a thin silk curtain, which drew before the 
door-stead, whither Prince Firouz Schah ad- 
vanced on his tiptoe, without waking the 
eunuchs, He put by the curtain, and went in ; 
and without staying to observe the magnifi- 
cence of the chamber, which was what he did 
not much regard, he gave his attention to 
something of greater importance: He saw a 
great many in bed, and among them, one laid 
ona sofa. The princess’s women lay in the 
first, and she herself in the last. 

This distinction was enough to direct the 

rince in his choice: He crept softly to the 
xed, without waking either the princess or 
her women, and beheld a beauty so ecxtraor- 
dinary and surprising, that he was charmed 
and inflamed with love at first sight. O hea- 
vens! said he to himself, my fate hath 
brought me hither todeprive me of my liberty, 
which hitherto I have always preserved. How 
can I avoid a certain slavery when those eyes 
shall open, since, without doubt, they enliven 
and give a lustre to this stock of charms? I 
must quickly resolve; and Bi I cannot stir 
without being my own murderer, for fate hath 
ordered it so. 

After these reflections, and the pat had 
gazed on the princess’s beauty, and examined 
the condition of his heart, he fell on his knees, 
and taking hold of the princess’s shirt sleeve, 
pulled gently towards him an arm as white as 
snow; upon which the princess opened her 
eyes, and seeing a handsome, well-shaped man 
on his knees, she was in a great surprise, and 
remained for some time confounded, but yet 
seemed to shew no sign of fear. 

The prince made use of this favourable 
moment, bowed his head down to the ground, 
and then said, Most beautiful princess, by the 
most extraordinary and wonderful adventure 
ima.inable, you see here at your feet a sup-" 
plicant prince, the son of a king of Persia, 
who was yesterday morning with his father 
in his court, at the celebration of a solemn 
fenst, and is now in a strange country, in dan- 
ger of my life, if you have not the goodness and 
generosity to give me your assistance and 
protection, which I implore, most adorable 
princess, with the confidence that you will 
net refuse it me; and have just ground te 
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myself that so much beauty and 
majesty cannot entertain the least inhuma- 
nity. 

This princess, to whom Firouz Schah so 
happily addressed himself, was the princess 
of Be , and the king’s eldest daughter, for 
whom he had built this palace, a smal! dis- 
tance from his capital, whither she went of- 
ten for air. After she had heard the prince, 
with all the candour he could desire, she re- 
plied, Prince, you may assure yourself that 
you are not in 8 us sige since 
the same hospitality, humanity, an lite- 
ness, is to be met with in the Rinados of 
Bengal as in that of Persia: I shall not only 
grant you the protection you ask, and you 
will not only have it in my palace, but through- 
out the whole kingdom; you may believe me, 
and depend upon what I say. 

The prince of Persia would have thanked 
the princess of Bengal for her obliging civil- 
ity, and the favour she did him, and had al- 
ready bowed down his head to return the 
compliment, but she would not give him 
Ieave to speak. baal pmignarta I desire, 
said she, to know by what miracle you have 
come hither from the capital of Persia in so 
short a time ; and by what enchantment you 
have been able to penetrate so far as to come 
to my apartment, and to have deceived the 
vigilance of my guards; yet, looking upon 
you as a guest that is welcome, and may want 
some refreshment, I will wave my curiosity, 
and give orders for my women to regale and 
shew you an apartment, that you may rest 
yourself after your fatigue, and be better able 
to satisfy my curiosity, as well as I to hear 
your story. 

The princess’s women, who awaked at the 
first words which the prince addressed to the 
princess, were in the utmost surprise to see a 
man at the princess’s bolster, but could not 
conceive how he got thither without waking 
them or the cunuchs : Llowever, as they coni- 
prehended the princess’ intentions, they dres- 
sed themselves presently, and were ready to 
obey her commands as soon as she gave 
them. They each took a wax candle, of 
which there were great numbers lighted up 
in the room ; and after the prince had taken 
his leave very res , they went before 
him, and conducted him into a fine chamber, 
where, while some were preparing the bed, 
others went down into the iechen to the 
cooks; for as it was at so unseasonable an 
bour, they did not make the prince Firouz 
Schah wait long, but brought fim presently 
all sorts of meat; and when he had eat as 
much as he had a mind, and they had ser- 
ved him with whatever he had any desire for, 
they left him to taste the sweets of repose. 
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In the mean time, the princess of Bengal 
was so struck with the charms, wit, politeness, 
and other fine qualities which she discovered 
in that short conversation with the prince, 
that she could not sleep; but when her wo- 
men came into her room, to go to bed, asked 
them if they had taken care of him, and if he 
wanted any thing, and, at last, what they 
thought of him ? 

The women, after they had satisfied her as 
to the first article, answered as to the last: 
We do not know what you may think of him; 
but, for our parts, we thiftk you would be vee 
ry happy if the king your father would marry 
you to him; for there is not a prince in all 
the kingdom of Bengal that is to be compa- 
red to him; nor can we hear that any of the 
neighbouring princes are worthy of you. 

his flattering discourse was in no wise 
displeasing to the princess of Bengal, who, as 
she had no mind to declare her sentiments to 
them, imposed silence upon them, telling 
them they were mistaken, bidding them to go 
to bed, and let her sleep. 

The next day, as soon as the princess was 
up, she sat down to her toilet, and took more 
pains in dressing and adjusting herself in the 
glass than ever she had donc in her life. She 
never had tricd her womens’ patience so much 
before, by oe them do and undo the 
same thing several times. Certainly, said she 
to herself, if the prince, as I perceived, was ta- 
ken with mein my dishabille, he will becharm- 
ed with me when I am dressed. She adorn- 
ed her head, neck, arms, and waist, with the 
finest and largest diamonds she had : The ha- 
bit slic made use of was one of the richest 
stuffs of the Indies, which was of a most 
beautiful colour, and made only for kings, 
princes, and princesses. After she had con- 
sulted her glass a long time, and asked her 
women, one after another, if nothing was 
wanting in her attire, she sent to know’if the 
prince of Persia was awake; and as she ne- 
ver disputed but that, if he was up and dres- 
red, he would ask leave to go and pay his re- 
spects to her, she charged the mcssenger, for 
some particular reason she had, to tell him 
she would make him the visit. 

The prince of Persia, who had recovered 
by that night’s rest the fatigue he had under- 
gone the day before, had just dressed himself 
when he received the princess of Bengal’s 
compliment; and without giving the lady 
who brought the message Jeave to make an 
end of what she had to say, asked her if it 
was proper for him then to go und pay his re- 
spects; and when the lady acquitted herself 
of her errand, he replied, As the princess 
thinks fit; I am solely at her pleasure. 

As soon as the princess of Bengal under- 
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stood that the prince of Persia waited for 
her, she immediately went to pay him a visit. 
After mutual compliments on both sides, the 
prince in asking pardon for having surprised 
and waked the princess out of a deep sicep, 
and the princess by asking after his health, and 
how he rested, the princess sat down ona 
sofa, as did also the prince, though at some 
distance, out of respect. 

Then the princess, assuming the discourse, 
said, I would have received you, prince, in 
the chamber in which you found me in bed 
Jast night; but as the chicf of my eunuchs 
has the liberty of coming into it, and never 
comes farther without my leave, through my 
impatience to hear the surprising adventure 
which procures me the happiness of seeing 
you, I chose to come hither, that we may not 
be interrupted 3 therefore I beg of you to 
give me that satisfaction, which will highly 
oblige me. 

Prince Firouz Schah, to gratify the prin- 
cess of Bengal, began his discourse with the 
solemn and annual feast of the Novrouz, re- 
lating all the sights, worthy of her curiosity, 
which were shown before the court of Persia, 
and the whole town of Schiraz; afterwards 
he came to the enchanted horse ; the descrip- 
tion of which, with the account of the won- 
ders which the Indian performed on him be- 
fore so august an assembly, convinced the 
princess that nothing of that kind in the world 
could be imagined more surprising. You 
may well think, charming princess, continued 
the prince of Persia, that the king my father, 
who values not what he gives for any thing 
that is rare and curious, would be very desi- 
rous to A pepha at such an horse, us indeed he 
was. He asked the Indian what he would 
have for hin? who made an extravagant re- 
ply, telling him, that he never bought, but 
took him in exchange for his only daughter, 
and could not part with him but on the like 
condition, which was, to have his consent to 
marry the princess my sister. 

The crowd of courtiers who stood about 
the king my father, hearing the extravagance 
of this proposal, oll burst out a laughing; and 
1, for my part, conceived so great an indigna- 
tion, that I could not disguise it; and the 
more, because the king my father was consi- 
dering with himself what answer he should 
give him. In short, I believe he would have 
granted him what he asked, if I had not made 
a ey representation how injurious it would 
be to his honour; yet my remonstrance could 
not bring him entirely to quit his pan i of 
sacrificing the princess my sister to so despi- 
cable a person, He fancied he should bring 
me over to his opinion if once I could come 
prehend, as he imagined, the singular worth 
of this horse. With this view, he would 
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have ine look at him, and mount him, and 
make a trial of him myself, 

To humour my father, I mounted the 
horse, and as I was got upon his back, I put 
my hand upon a peg, as I had seen the Indi- 
an do before me, to make the horse mount 
into the air, never staying to take instructions 
of the owner. The instant that I touched 
the peg, the horse mounted with me into the 
air, as swift as an arrow shot out of a bow, 
and I was presently got such a distance from 
the earth, that 1 could not distinguish any 
object. By the swiftness of the motion, I 
was for some time unapprehensive of the 
danger to which I was exposed ; but when I 
grew sensible of it, I endeavoured to turn 
the peg the contrary way; but the experi- 
ment would not answer my expectation, and 
still the horse mounted with me, and carried 
me a greater distance from the earth. At 
last I perceived another peg, which I turned, 
and then I grew sensible that the horse de- 
clined towards the earth, and presently found 
myself so surrounded with darkness, that it 
was impossible for me to guide the horse. 
In this condition I laid the bridle on his neck, 
and trusted myself to the will of God to dis- 
pose of my fate. 

Not long after the horse lighted, and I got 
off his back, and examining whereabouts I 
might be, perceived inyself on the leads of 
this palace, and found the door of the stair- 
case half open. I came softly down the 
stairs, and seeing a door open, by a small 
light, put my head into tlie room, and seeing 
some eunuchis aslecp, and a great light in 
another room, the necessity I was in, not- 
withstanding the inevitable danger I was 
threatened with, if the cunuchs had waked, 
inspired me with boldness, or rather rash- 
ness, to cross that room to get to the other. 

It is needless, madam, added the prince, 
to tell you the rest, since you are not unac- 
quainted with all that passed afterwards ; one 
Jy Lam obliged in duty to thank you for your 
yoodness and generosity, and to beg of you 
to let me know how I may shew my acknow- 
Jedgment. According to the law of nations, 
I am already your slave, and therefore can- 
not make you an offer of my person, but on-= 
ly of my heart: But, alas! princess, what is 
it I say? My heart is no longer my own; 
your charms nave forced it from me, but in 
such a manner, as I will never ask for it 
again, but yield it up; therefore give me 
leave to declare you mistress both of my 
heart and person. 

These last words of the prince Firouz Schah 
were pronounced with such an air and tone, 
that the princess of Bengal never doubted a 
moment of the effect she ex from her 
charms; neither did she seem to resent the 
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precipitation of the prince of Persia’s decla- 
ration, but only increased her beauty by a 
graceful blush, which completed her conquest. 

As soon as she had recovered herself, she 
replied, Prince, you have given me a sensible 
pleasure, by telling me those surprising and 
wonderful things: But, on the other hand, I 
can hardly forbear shuddering, when I think 
on the height you was in the air; and though 
I have the good fortune to see you here safe 
and well, I was in pain till you came to that 
part where the Indian horse alighted on my 
palace-leads. I am glad that chance has given 
me the preference to the whole world, and 
the opportunity of letting you know, that for- 
tune could not have conducted you any where, 
where you could have been received more 
agreeably, and with greater pleasure. 

But, prince, continued she, I should be very 
angry with you, if I thought that what you 
mentioned of being my slave was serious, and 
it did not proceed from your abundance of 
civility, but from a sincerity of sentiment ; 
for, by the reception I gave you yesterday, 
you might assure yourself you are here as in 
the midst of the court of Persia. 

As to your heart, added the princess of 
Bengal, in a most sweet and obliging manner, 
as Tam persuaded you have not lived so long 
without disposing of it, and that you could 
not fail of making choice of a princess of me- 
rit, I should be very sorry to give you an oc- 
casion to be guilty of an infidelity. 

The prince Firouz Schah eal have pro- 
tested, that, when he left Persia, hc was mas- 
ter of his own heart ; but, at that instant, one 
of the princess’s ladies in waiting came to tell 
her that dinner was served up. 

This interruption delivered the prince and 
princess from an explanation which would 
have been equally embarrassing to both of 
them, and of which they stood in noneed, The 
princess of Bengal was fully convinced of the 
prince of Persia’s sincerity ; and the prince, 
though the princess had not explained her- 
sclf, judged, nevertheless, by some words she 
Jet fall, and the favourable manner she heard 
hun, that he had no reason to complain. 

As the lady held the door open, the prin- 
cess of Bengal said to the prince of Persia, 
rising off her seat, as he did also from his, I 
am not used to dine so early ; but as 1 fan- 
cied you might have had but an indifferent 
supper last night, I ordered dinner to be got 
ready sooner than ordinary. After this com- 
pliment, she led him into a magnificent hall, 
where a table was laid, and set off with great 
plenty of choice and excellent viands; and as 
soon as they were set down, a great many 
beautiful slaves of the princess’s, who were 
richly dressed, began a most charming and 
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agreeable concert of vocal and instrumental 
music. 

This concert was so sweet and delicate, 
that it did not in the least prevent or inter- 
rupt the prince and princess’s conversation. 
At dinner-time, their sole concern was to help 
and invite each other to eat: The prince, for 
his part, served the princess with the choicest 
of every thing, and strove to outdo her in ci- 
vility, ‘both by words and actions, which she 
returned again with a great many compli- 
ments; and in this reciprocal commerce of 
obliging each other, love made a great pro- 
gress. 

When they rose from the table, the prin- 
cess carried the prince into a large and mag- 
nificent closct, finely embellished with paint- 
ings in blue and ald, of a just symmetry, and 
richly furnished. There they both sat down 
upon a sofa, which afforded a most agrecable 
prospect into the palace-garden, which prince 

irouz Schah admired for the vast variety of 
flowers, shrubs, and trecs, which were full! as 
beautiful, but quite different, as those of Per- 
sia. Here, taking the opportunity of entering 
into a conversation with the princess, he said, 
I always believed, madam, that no part of the 
world but Persia atforded such stately palaces 
and beautiful gardens; but now I see that 
other great monarchs know as well how to 
build ; and ifthere is a difference in the man- 
ner of building, there is none in the grandeur 
and magnificence. 

Prince, replied the princess of Bengal, as I 
have no idea of the palaccs of Persia, I can- 
not judge of the comparison you have made 
of mine, to tell you my opinion of it. But as 
sincere as you seem to be, I cannot hardly 
think it just, but believe it a compliment : 
However, I will not despise my palace before 
you; you discern too well, and have too good 
a taste to want sound judgment ; but I assure 
you, I think it very indifferent, when I com~ 
pare it with my father’s, which far exceeds it 
for grandeur, beauty, and richness: You shall 
tell me yourself what you think of it; for 
since a hance has brought you so nigh to the 
capital of this kingdom, I do not doubt but 
you will see it, and make my father a visit, 
that he may pay you all the honour duc toa 
prince of your rank and merit. 

The princess flattered herself, that, by ex- 
citing in the prince of Persia a curiosity to sce 
the palace of Bengal, and to visit her father, 
the king, seeing him so handsome, wise, and 
accomplished a prince, might perhaps take it 
in his Lead to propose an alliance with him, 
by offering her as a wife: And as shc was 
very well persuaded she was not indifferent to 
the prince, and that he would be pleased with 
the proposal, she hoped to attain to the ut- 
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most of her wishes, and observe all the deco- 
rum agreeable to a princess who would ap- 
ag to have all the regard to the will of her 
ng and father which becomes a dutiful 
: But the prince of Persia did not return 

her an answer according to her desire. 

Princess, replied the prince, the preference 
which you give the king of Bengal’s palace to 
your own, is enough for me to believe it much 
exceeds it. But as to the proposal of my go- 
ing and paying my respects to the king your 
father, I should not only do myself a pleasure, 
but an honour in doing it. But judge, prin- 
cess, yourself, would you advise me to present 
myself before so great a monarch at a venture, 
without attendance, and a train agreeable to 
my rank? 

Prince, replied the pace: do not let that 
give you any pain; if you will but go, vou 
shall want no moncy, or what train and attend- 
ance you please ; 1 will furnish you; and we 
have tradcrs here of all nations in great num- 
bers, and you may make choice of as many as 
you please, to form your household. 

Prince Firouz Schah penetrated into the 

incess of Bengal’s intention, and this sensi- 

le mark she gave him of her love still aug- 
mented his passion, which, notwithstanding 
its violence, made him not forget his duty; 
but, without any hesitation, he replied, Prin- 
cess, I should most willingly accept of the 
oblicing offer you make me, for which I can- 
not enough shew my acknowledgment, if the 
wncasiness my father must be in, on accornt 
of my absence, did not prevent me. I should 
be unworthy of the bounty and tenderness he 
has always had for me, if I should not return 
soon to calm his fears. I know lis temper so 
well, that while I have the happiness of en- 
Joying the conversation of so lovely a princess, 
{ am persuaded that he is prubeed into the 
deepest grief, and has lost all hopes of seeing 
me again. I hope you will do me the justice 
to believe, I cannot, without ingratitude, and 
being guilty of a crime, pa eae with going to 
restore that life to him, which a too long de- 
ferred return may have endangered. 

After this, princess, continucd the prince of 
Persia, if you will permit me, and think me 
worthy to aspire to the happiness of becoming 
your spouse, (as the king my father has decla- 
red that be never would constrain me in my 
choice,) I should find it no difficult matter to 
get leave to return, not as a stranger, but as 
a prince, to contract an alliance by our mar- 
riage; and I am persuaded that he will be 
overjoyed when J tell him with what gencro- 
sity you received me, though a stranger. 

he rincess of Bengal was too reasonable, 
after what the prince of Persia had said, to 
insist mar longer in persuading him to pay a 
visit to the king of Bengal, or to ask any thing 
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of him contrary to his duty and honour, but 
wasvery much alarmed to find that he thought 
of so sudden a departure ; fearing, that if he 
took his leave of her so soon, he would not 
remember his promise, but forget that ever he 
had seen her; but to put it off a little, she 
said to him, Prince, my intention of propo- 
sing a visit to my father was not to oppose 
so just an excuse as that you pave me, and 
which I did not foresee : i should have,ren- 
dered myself an accomplice of the crime, had 
I thought of it: But I cannot approve of your 
thinking to go 80 soon as you propose; at 
least, grant me the favour I ask, of a little 
longer acquaintance; and since I had the 
happiness to have you alight in the kingdom 
of Bengal, rather than in the midst of a de- 
sert, or on the top of some steep cragcy rock, 
from which it would have been impossible for 
you to descend, I desire you will make a lit- 
tle longer abode, that you may be able to give 
a better account at the court of Persia of 
what you have seen here. 

The sole end the princess of Bengal had in 
this discourse was, that the prince of Persia, 
by a longer stay, might become insensibly more 
passionatcly taken with her charms ; hoping 
thereby, that his ardent desire of returning 
would diminish, and then he might be brought 
to appear in public, and pay a visit to the king 
of Bengal. The prince of Persia could nat 
well refuse her the favour she asked, after the 
kind reception she had given him, but was so 
complaisant as to condescend to her ; whose 
only thoughts then were, how to render his 
abode agreeable, by all the diversions she could 
imagine. 

Nothing went forwards for some days, but 
feasts, and balls, and concerts of music, which 
were always set off with magnificent colla- 
tions. On other days, they went a-huntin 
dcer in the palace-park, which abounded with 
all sorts, both stavs, hinds, and fallow-deer ; 
And after the chace, the prince and princess 
met In @ convenient pees in the park, where 
a carpet was spread, and cushions laid for 
them, to sit the more easy on, and rest them- 
selves, after the violence of exercise. There 
they talked generally of indifferent matters ; 
but the princess, for the most part, would in- 
trude something about the pemceus power, 
riches, and government of Persia, that, from 
Prince Firouz Schah’s discourse, she might 
have an opportunity to talk of the kingdom of 
Bengal, and engage him to resolve to make a 
loner stay there ; but she was baulked in her 
expectation. 

In short, the prince of Persia, without ma- 
king the least exaggeration, gave so advanta- 
geous an account of the largeness of the king- 
dom of Persia, its magnificence and riches, its 
military force, its commerce by sea and land, 
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to the most remote parts of the world, the 
vast number of large and populous cities it 
contained, such as the king made his resi- 
dence, where he had palaces ready furnished 
to receive him at all seasons of the year, so 
that at his choice he could always enjoy a per- 
petual spring, that, before he had done, the 
princess found the kingdom of Bengal to be 
very much inferior to that of Persia, in a great 
many instances. When he had finished his 
relation, he begged of her to entertain him 
with a description of Bengal ; which, after a 
great deal of entreaty from the prince, she at 
last complied with. 

The princess gave Prince Firouz Schah 
that satisfaction; but, by lessening a great 
many advantages the kingdom of Bengal had 
over that of Persia, she let him know the dis- 
position she was in to accompany him, so 
that he belicved she would consent to the 
first’ proposition he should make: But he 
thought it would not be proper then, till he 
had shewed her so much complaisance as to 
stay longer with her; but resolved to make 
it, in case she would keep him from returning 
to his father, as he was in duty bound to do. 

Two whole months the prince Firouz Schah 
abandoned himself entirely to the will of the 
princess of Bengal, who neglected nothing to 
divert him. But, after that time, he declared 
seriously he could not stay any longer, and 
begged of her to give him leave to return to 
his father, repeating again the promise he 
had made her, to return soon, in an equipage 
worthy of her and himself, and in form to de- 
mand her in marriage of the king of Bengal. 

And, princess, said the prince of Persia, 
that you may not suspect the truth of what I 
say, and that, by my asking this leave, you may 
not rank me among those false levers who 
forget the object of their loves as soon as 
they are absent from them, but, to shew that 
my passion is real, and not feigned, and that 
my life cannot be agreeable to me when ab- 
sent from so lovely a princess, I should be so 
bold, if I was not afraid you would be angry, 
to ask the favour of taking you along with 
me. 

As the prince Firouz Schah saw that the 
princess blushed at these words, and that, 
without any mark of anger, she was deter- 
mined what to do, he proceeded, and said, 
Princess, as for the king my father’s consent, 
and the reception he will give you, he will re- 
ceive you with pleasure into his alliance; and 
as for the king of Bengal, after all the love 
and tender regard he always expressed 
for you, he must be the reverse of what you 
have described him, an enemy to your repose 
and happiness, if he should not receive the 
embassy friendly, which my father will send 
to him for his approbation of our marriage. 
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The princess of Bengal returned no answer 
to this discourse of the prince of Persia; but 
her silence, and the casting down of her eyes, 
were sufficient to inform him that she id no 
reluctance, but consented. The only diffi- 
culty she had to raise, was, that the prince 
knew not well enough how to govern the 
horse; which the prince soon removed, by as- 
suring her, that, after the experience he had 
had, ‘he defied the Indian himself to manage 
him better; upon which, they had nothing to 
do but concert measures so secretly, that no- 
hody belonging to the palace should have the 
Jeast suspicion of their design. 

The next morning, a little before day-break, 
when all the palace were asleep, they went up 
on the Jeads of the palace ; the prince turned 
the horse towards Persia, and placed him where 
the princess could easily get up behind him 3 
which she had no sooner done, and was well 
settled, with her arms about his waist, for her 
better security, but he turned the peg, and the 
horse mounted into the air ; and, in two hours 
time, the prince discovered the capital of Per- 
sia. 

He would not light at the palace from 
whence he set out, nor in the sultan’s palace, 
but directed his course towards a palace a 
little distance from the town. He led the 

rincess into a fine apartment, where he told 
ee that, to do her all the honour that was 
due to her, he would immediately inform his 
father of their arrival. At the same time, he 
ordered the keeper of the palace, who was 
then present, to Pay oll imaginable respect to 
the pee and provide her with whatever 
she hac occasion for. 

After the prince had taken his leave of the 
princess, he ordcred an horse to be saddled 
presently, which he mounted, after he had 
charged the keeper, who attended him still, 
to carry the princess something for her break~ 
fast, and then set forwards for the palacc.— 
As he passed through the streets, he was re- 
ceived with acclamations of the people, who 
were overjoyed to see him again. The sul- 
tan, his father, was giving audience to his 
people, in the midst of his council, who, as 
well as the whole court, had been all in 
mourning ever since he had been absent. 
The sultan received, and, embracing him with 
tears of joy, asked him, What was become of 
the Indian’s horse? . 

This question gave the prince an sta plead 
nity to tell him the embarrassment an e 
ger he was in, when the horse had mounted 
into the air with him; how he arrived at last 
at the princess of Bengal’s palace, and the 
kind reception he met with there; that the 
motive which obliged him to stay so long, 
was his complaigance to persuade her (after 
promising her marriage) to come with-him in- 
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to Persia. But, sir, added the prince, I have 
mot only Bl years that princess marriage, 
but assured her of your consent, and brought 
her, by the Indian’s horse, to a palace where 
your majesty often goes for your pleasure, 
and have left her there, till I could return and 
assure licr that my promise was not in vain. 

After these words, the prince prostrated 
himself before the sultan, who raised him up, 
embraced him a sccund time, and said unto 
him, Son, I will not only consent to your 
marriage with the princess of Bengal, but will 
go and meet her myself; I will thank her in 
particular for the obligation I have to her, 
and will bring her to my palace, and celebrate 
your nuptials this day. 

Then the sultan gave orders for his court 
to go out of mourning, and make preparations 
for the princess’s entry, and to fetch the In- 
dian out of prison. When the Indian was 
brought before the sultan, he said to him, I 
secured thy person, that thy life, though not 
2 sufficient victim to my rage and grief, might 
answer for that of the prince, my son, whom, 
thanks to God, I have found again: Go, 
take thy horsc, and never let me see thy face 
more. 

As the Indian had learned ef those who 
fetched him out of prison that the prince 
Firouz Schah was returned, and had brought 
a princess behind him on his horse, and was 
also informed of the place where he had left 
her, and that the sultan was making prepara- 
tions to go and bring her to his palace; as 
svon as he got out of the sultan’s presence, 
he bethought himself of being before-hand 
with him and the prince, and, without losing 
any time, went directly to the palace, and ad- 
dressing himself to the keeper, told him, That 
be came from the sultan and prince of Persia, 
to fetch the princess of Bengal, and to carry 
her behind him on his horse; telling him, at 
the sume time, that they, and the whole 
court and city of Schiraz, waited for that 
wonderful sight. 

The keeper, who knew the Indian, and 
bow that the sultan had imprisoned him, gave 
the more credit to what he said, because he 
saw that he was at liberty, aud presented him 
to the princess of Benen who no sooner un- 
derstood that he came from the prince of Per- 
sia, but she consented, as she thought, to 
what that prince desired of her. 

The India, overjoyed at his success, and 
the ease with which he had accomplished his 
villany, mounted is horse, took the princess 
behind him, with the assistance of the keep- 
er, turned the peg, and presently the horse 
mounted into the air with him and the prin- 
cess. 

At the same time, the sultan of Persia, fol- 
Jowed by his court, was on the road from hig 
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own palace to the palace where the princess of 
Bengal was left, and the prince of Persia was 
advanced before, to prepare the princess of 
Bengal to receive him, when the Indian, to 
brave them, and revenge himself for the ill 
treatment he had received, as he pretended, 
passed over their heads with his prize. 

When the sultan of Persia saw the ravish- 
er, he stopped ; his surprise and affliction was 
much the more sensible, because it was not 
in his power to make him repent of so high 
and injurious an affront. He loaded him with 
a thousand imprecations, as aleo did all the 
courtiers, who werc witnesses of so signal a 
piece of insolence, and unparalleled villany. 

The Indian, little moved with their curses, 
which just reached his ears, continued on his 
way, while the sultan, extremely mortified at 
so great an injury, and to find he could not 
pee the author, returned back to his pa- 

ace. 

But, all this time, how violent was Prince 
Firouz Schah’s grief, to see the Indian carry 
away the princess of Bengal, whom he loved 
so passionately, that he could not live without 
her? At the first sight of an object so little 
expected, he was quite thunderstruck, and, 
before he could deliberate with himself whe- 
ther he should let fly all the injuries his 
could invent against the Indian, or bewail the 
deplorable state of the princess, or ask her par- 
don for not taking better precautions to pre- 
serve her, who had trusted herself so much to 
his care, as was sufficient to show her love, the 
horse was got out of sight. He could not 
well resolve what to do, whether he should 
return to the sultan’s palace, and shut him- 
self up in an apartment, to give himself en- 
tirely up to his affliction, without attempting 
to pursue the ravisher, to deliver the princess, 
and punish him as he deserved. But his ge- 
nerosity, love, and courage, would not permit 
him long to entertain such a thought; there- 
fore he continued on his way to the palace 
where he left his princess. 

When he came there, the keeper, sensible 
of the effect of his credulity, by which he was 
deceived by the Indian, threw himself at his 
feet, with tears in his eyes, and accused him- 
self of the crime which he thought he had 
committed, and condemned himself to die by 
his hand: When the prince said to him, Rise 
up, I do not impute the loss of my princess 
to thee, but to my own simplicity : But, not 
to lose time, fetch me a dervise’s habit, and 
take care you do not mention or give the least 
hint that it is for me. 

Not far from this palace, there stood a con- 
vent of dervises, the scheik, or superior of 
which, was the palace-keeper’s particular 
friend. According to the prince's orders, he 
went to this scheik, and telling him a story, 
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that a considerable officer at court, and a man 
of worth, to whom he had been very much 
obliged, and was willing to serve, wanted the 
habit, in order to weather the sultan’s rave, 
he easily got a complete dervise’s habit, and 
catried it to the prince Firouz Schah. The 
prince immediately pulled off his own cloaths, 
and put it on; and, being so discuised and 
provided for his enterprise, with a box of 
jewels, which he brought as a present to the 
princess, he left the palace in, the evening, un- 
certain which way to go, but resolved not to 
return til fe had found out his princess again, 
and could bring her alone with him. 

But, to return to the Indian. He governed 
his horse so well that day, that he arrived 
poy early in a wood, near the capital of the 

ingdom of Caschmire, where he was hungry 
himself, and judged that the princess might 
be the same: He alighted in that wood, in an 
open part of it, ona grass-plot, by a brook 
side, and there left the princess. 

During the Indian’s absence, the princess 
of Bengal, whoknew that she was in the power 
of a base ravisher, whose violence she dread- 
ed, thought of getting from him, and seeking 
out for some sanctuary; but as she had eat 
scarce any thing in the morning, she was so 
fuint, she could not cxecute what she design- 
ed, but was forced to abandon her project, 
and to stay where she was, void of any other 
assistance than her own courage, and a firm 
resolution rather to suffer death than be un- 
faithful to the prince of Persia. When the 
Indian returned, she ate with him, and by 
that means recovered herself, and could an- 
swer, with courage enough, what he proposed 
t» her, after they had done. After a great 
many threats, as she saw that the Indian in- 
tended to use violence, she got up to mnkc a 
better resistance, and by cries and shricks, 
drew a company cf horsemen about them, 
which happened to be the sultan of Caschmire 
and his attendants, who, as they were return- 
ing from hunting, happily passed through that 
part of the wood, and ran to the princess of 
Bengal’s assistance, at the noise she made. 

The sultan addressed himself to the Indian, 
and asked him who he was, and what he had 
to do with the lady? The Indian replied, 
with a great deal of impudence, that she was 
his wife; and what had any onc to do to con- 
cern themselves between them ? 

The princess, who neither knew the rank 
nor quality of the person who came s0 sea- 
sonably to her relief, told the Indian that he 
was a liar, and said to the sultan, Sir, whoever 

‘ou are that heaven has sent to my assistance, 

ave compassion on a princess, and give no 
credit to that impostor. Heaven forbid that 
I should be the wife of so vile and despicable 
an Indian, who is a wicked magician, that 
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hath taken me away from the prince of Per- 
sia, to whom I was going to be married, and 
hath brought me hitheronan enchanted horse. 

The princess of Bengal had no occasion to 
Say any more to persuade the sultan of Casch- 
mire that what she told him was truth. Her 
beauty, majestic air, and her fears, spoke 
enough for her. The sultan of Caschmire, 
justly enraged at the insolence and villany of 
the Indian, ordered his guards to surround 
him, and cut off his head; which sentence 
was immediately executed. 

The princess, though thus delivered from 
the persecution of the Indian, yet fell into 
another no less afflicting to her. The sultan, 
after he had ordered her an horse, carried her 
aloug with him to his palace, where he lodged 
her in the most magnificent apartment next 
his own, and gave her a great number of wo-~ 
men slaves to attend her, and a guard of 
emuchs. He led her himself into the apart- 
ment he assigned her, where, without giving 
her time to thank him for the great obligation 
she had to him, he said to her, As IT am as 
sured, princess, that you must want rest, I 
will here take my leave of you till to-morrow, 
when you will be better able to give me all 
the circumstances of this strange adventure ; 
and then left her. 

The princess of Bengal’s joy was inexpres- 
sible, to find she was so soon freed from the 
violence of a man she could not look upon 
without horror. She flattered herself, that 
the sultan of Caschmire would be so generous 
as to send her back to the prince of Persia, 
when she told him her story, and asked that 
favour of him, but was very much deceived 
in these hopes ; for the sultan of Caschmire 
resolved to marry her the next day ; and for 
that end, had ordered rejoicings to be made 
by day-break, by beating of drums and sonnd- 
ing of trumpets, and other testimonials of 
jey 3 which not only echoed through the pa- 
Jace, but throughout the city. 

The princess of Bengal was awakened by 
those tumultuous concerts, but could not tell 
what cause to attribute them to; when the 
sultan of Caschmire, who had given the slaves 
orders to tell him when the princess was rea- 
dy to receive a visit, caine to pay her one; 
and after he had informed himself of her 
health, he acquainted her that all those re- 
joicings were to rendcr their nuptials more 
solemn; and, at the same time, desired her 
to approve of them: Which discourse put her 
into so great a consternation that she swoon- 
ed away. 

The women-slaves who were present ran 
to her assistance ; and the sultan did all he 
could to bring her to herself again, though it 
was a long time before they could 5 but when 
she recovered, rather than be false, and break 
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her promise she had made to Prince Firouz 
Schah, by consenting to m 

Caschmire, who had proclaimed their nuptials 
before he had asked her consent, she resulved 
to feign, madness. To that end, she began 
to say the most extravagant things before the 
sultan, and even rose off her seat to fly upon 
him, insomuch that the sultan was very much 
surprised and afflicted that he had made such 
8 proposal so unseasonably. 

When he found that her frenzy rather in- 
creased than abated, he left her with her wo- 
men, charging them nevér to leave her alone, 
but to take great carc of her. He sent often 
that day to know how she did, but received 
no other answer, but that she was rather 
worse than better. In short, at night she 
seemed much worse than she had been all 
day, insomuch that the sultan of Caschmire 
wus: baulked in the happincss lic 60 much 
promised himself. 

This frenzy not only held the princess of 
Bengal the next day, but a great many more ; 
so that the sultan sent for all the iecane 
belonging to his court, to talk with them 
about her disease, and to ask them if they 
could cure her. 

The physicians all agreed that there were 
several degrees of this distemper, some cura- 
ble, and others not, and told the sultan, that 
they could not judge of the princess of Ben- 
gal’s, unless they saw her; upon which the 
sultan ordered the eunuchis to introduce them 
into the princese’s chamber. 

The princess, who foresaw what would 
happen, and feared, that, if she let ae ba 
cians come near her to feel her pulse, they 
would soon know that she was in a good state 
of health, and that her madness was only 
feigned, flew into such a rage and passion, 
that she was ready to tear out their eyes who 
came near her; so none of them durst go 
nigh her. 

Some of them, who pretended to be more 
skilful than the rest, and boasted of judging 
of diseases only by sight, ordered her some 

tions, which they could by no means get 
ber to take, she well knowing she could be 
sick or well at pleasure. 

When the sultan of Caschmire saw that his 
physicians could not cure her, he called in 
the most noted and experienced of the city, 
who had all no better success. Afterwards 
he sent for the most famous in the kingdoin, 
who met with no better reception from the 
princess; and what they ordered had no bet- 
ter effect than what was prescribed by the 
first. Afterwards, he dispatched expresses 
to the courts of neighbouring princes, with 
the case of the princess’s distemper, to be 
distributed among the most famous physi- 
elana, with a promise to reward him or them 
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well who should come and cure the princess 
Bengal. 

A great many pacen came from all 
parts to the capital of Caschmire, and under- 
took the cure; but none of them could boast 
of better success than their fellows, since it 
was 2 thing that did not depend on their skill, 
but on the will of the princess. 

During this interval, the prince Firouz 
Schah, disguised in the habit of a dervisc, had 
travelled through a grcat many large towns 
and provinces, full of grief; and having en- 
dured a great deal of fatigue, not knowing 
which way to direct his course next, to hear 
the news he sought, had made diligent inqui- 
ry after her at every place he came at; till at 
last, passing through a great town in India, 
he heard the people talk very much of a 
princess of Bengal, who ran mad on the day 
of the celebration of her nuptials with the 
sultan of Caschmire. At the name of the 
princess of Bengal, and supposing that there 
was no other princess of Bengal than she 
upon whose account he undertook his travels, 
he sets forward for the kingdom of Casch- 
mire, on this common report; and at his ar- 
rival at the capital city, he went and lodged 
at a khan, where, the same day, he was told a 
story of the princess of Bengal, and the un- 
happy fate of the Indian, which he richly de- 
served. By all these circumstances, the 
prince knew he could not be deccived, but 
that she was the same princess he had sought 
so long aftcr. 

The prince of Persia, being informed of 
all these particulars, provided himself against 
the next day with a physician’s habit, and 
having let his beard grow during his travels, 
passed for a physician, and, through the great- 
ness of his impatience to sec his princess, 
went to the sultan’s palace, where, present- 
ing himself to the chief of the huissars, he 
told him, that perhaps it might be looked up- 
on as a very bold undertaking in him to offer 
himself as a physician to attempt the cure of 
the princess, after so many had failed in it; 
but that he hoped some specifics, which he 
had had great experience of, and success 
from, would effect the cure. The chicf of 
the huissars told him he was very welcome; 
that the sultan would receive ‘him with a 

reat deal of pleasure ; and that, if he should 

ave the fortune to restore the princess 
to her former health, he might expect a con- 
siderable reward from the sultan his master’s 
liberality ; but, added he, stay a moment; I 
will come to you presently. 

It had been a long time since any physician 
had offered himself; and the sultan of Casch- 
mire, with great grief, had begun to lose all 
hopes of ever seeing the princess of Bengal 
restored to her former health, that he might 
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marry her, as he so much wished to do; 
therefore he the sooner ordered the huissar 
who brought him the news, to bring the phy- 
sician to him. 

The prince of Persia was presented to the 
sultan of Caschmire in the habit and disguise 
of a physician ; and the sultan, without wast- 
ing time in a long discourse, after having told 
him the princess of Bengal could not bear the 
sight of a physician without falling into the 
most violent transports, which increased her 
distemper, carried him into a closet, from 
whence, through a window, he might see her 
without being scen. 

There Prince Firouz Schah saw his lovel 
princess, set carelessly, singing a song, wit 
tears in her eyes, in which she deplored her 
unhappy fate, which deprived her, as she 
thought, for ever, of the object she loved so 
tenderly. 

The prince was so sensibly affected at the 
melancholy condition he found his dear prin- 
cess in, that he wanted no other signs to com- 
prehend that her distemper was feigned, and 
that it was for the love of bim that she was 
under so grievous # constraint. When he 
came out of the closet, he told the sultan, 
that he had discovered the nature of the 
princess’s distemper, and that she was not in- 
curable, but added withal, that he must speak 
with her in private, and by himself; and not- 
withstanding her violent fits at the sieht of 
physicians, he hoped she would hear and re- 
ceive him favourably. 

The sultan ordered the princess’s chamher- 
door to be opened, and Prince Firouz Schah 
went in. 

As soon as the princess saw him, (for she 
took him by his habit to be a physician,) she 
rose up in a rage, threatening hun, and giving 
him the most injurious language: Notwith- 
standing which, he made directly towards her, 
and when he was nigh enough for her to hear 
him, he said to her, in a low voice, and in a 
most respectful manner, Princess, I am not a 
physician, but the prince of Persia, who am 
come to procure you your liberty. 

The princess, who presently knew the sound 
of the voice, and the upper features of his 
face, for all he had let his beard grow so long, 
grew calni at once, and a secret joy and plea- 
sure spread over her face; her surprise was 
so agreeable, that it deprived her for some 
time of the use of her speech, and gave Prince 
Firouz Schah time to tell her how great and 
irresistible his despair was when he saw the 
Indian carry her away; the resolution he 
took afterwards, to leave every thing to find 
her out, wherever she was, and never to re- 
turn home till he had found her, and forced 
her out of the hands of the perfidiows wretch ; 
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and by what good fortune at last, after long 
futiguing journeys, he had the satisfaction to 
find her in the palace of the swtan of Casch- 
mire. Afterwards, he desired the princess to 
inform’ him of all that happened unto her, 
from the time she was taken away, till that 
happy moment; telling her, that it was of 
the greatest importance, that he might take 
the most proper measures to deliver her from 
the tyranny of the sultan of Caschmire. 

The princess of Bengal told the prince 
how she was delivered from the Indian’s vio- 
lence by the sultan of Caschmire, as he was 
returning home from hunting; how ill she 
was treated the next day, by the declaration 
he had made of his love, and his precipitate 
design to marry her the next day, without so 
much as ever asking her consent; that this 
violent and tyrannical conduct put her into a 
swoon; after which she thought shc had no 
other way than what she had taken, to pre- 
serve herself for a prince to whom she had 
given her heart anil her faith; or die, rather 
than marry the sultan, whom she neither lo- 
ved, nor could ever love. 

Then the prince of Persia asked her if she 
knew what was become of the horse, after 
the Indian’s death: To which she answered, 
that she knew not what orders the sultan 
had given nbout it; but believed, after the 
account she hud given him of it, he would 
take care of it. 

As Prince Firouz Schah never doubted but 
that the sultan had the horse, he communi- 
cated his design to the princess, of making 
use of it to carry them both back to Persia ; 
and after they had consulted together on the 
measures they were to take, and that nothing 
might prevent the execution of them, the 
agreed that the princess should dress herself 
the next day, and receive the sultan civilly, 
when he brought him, but not to speak. 

The sultan of Caschmire was overjoyed 
when the prince of Persia gave him an ac- 
count what effect his first visit had towards 
the cure of the princess of Bengal: And the 
next day, when the princess reccived him af- 
ter such a manner as persuaded him that her 
cure was far advanced, he looked upon him 
as the greatest physician in the world, and 
exhorted her to follow his directions, to com- 
plete what he had so well begun; and then 
retired. 

The prince of Persia, who attended the 
sultan of Caschmire out of the princess’s 
chamber, as he accompanied him, said to hizn, 
with all imaginable respect, Pray, sir, if I may 
be so bold as to ask you this question, how 
came the princess of Bengal imto the domi- 
nions of Caschmire thus alone, since her own 
country lies so far off? This he said on pur- 
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pose to introduce some discourse about the 
enchanted horse, and to know what was be- 
come of it. 

The sultan of Caschmire, who could not 
penetrate into what motive the prince of Per- 
sia had to ask that question, made the matter 
No secret, but told him much the same story 
as the princess of Bengal had done ; adding, 
that he had ordered the enchanted horse to 
be kept safe in his treasury, though he knew 
not the use of him. 

Sir, replied the pretended physician, the 
information which your majesty gives me, af- 
fords me a means of curing the princess. As 
she was brought hither on a horse, and as 
that horse was enchanted, she hath contract- 
ed something of the enchantment, which I 
am sure I can remove. If your majesty 
would be pleased to entertain your court and 
people of your capital with the most surpri- 
5 sight that ever was seen, !ct the horse 
be brought into the great square before the 
palace, and leave the rest to me: I promise 
to shew you, and that assembly, in a few mo- 
ments of time, that the princess of Bengal 
shall be as well as ever she was in her life : 
But the better to effect what I propose, it will 
be proper that the princess should be as mag- 
nificently dressed as possible, and adorned 
with thebest jewels your majesty has : Which, 
and much more difficult china: the sultan 
would have undertaken, to have arrived at 
the height of his desires, as he expected to do 
s00n. 

The next day the enchanted horse was, by 
his order, taken out of the treasury, and pla- 
ced early in the great square before the pa- 
Jace ; upon which a report was spread through 
the town, that there was something extraor- 
dinary to be seen, and crowds of people, of 
all sorts, flocked thither from all parts, inso- 
much that the sultan’s guards were placed to 
prevent all disorders, and to make room 
enough round the horse. 

The sultan of Caschmire, surrounded with 
all his nobles and ministers of state, was pla- 
ced ona scaffold erected on purpose. The 
apn of Bengal, attended by a vast num- 

er of ladies which the sultan had assigned 
her, went directly up to the horse, and the 
women helped her to get upon his back. 
When she was fixed in the saddle, and had 
the bridle in her hand, the pretended physi- 
cian placed a many vessels full of fire, 
which he had ordered to be brought, round 
the horse; and going round about it several 
times, he cast a strong and grateful perfume 
into those pots; then casting down his eyes, 
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and running, with his hand upon his breast, 
three times about the horse, he made as if he 

ronounced some certain words to himself. 

n the mean time, the pots sent forth a 
dark cloud, of a pleasant smell, and so sur- 
rounded the princess, that neither she nor 
the horse were to be discerned. At this 
juncture, the prince jumped nimbly up behind 

er, and reaching his hand to the peg, turned 
it; and while the horse mounted into the air, 
he pronounced these words, which the sul- 
tan heard distinctly, Sultan of Caschmire, 
when thou wouldst marry princesses who 
implore thy protection, learn first to get their 
consent. 

Thus the prince of Persia recovered and 
delivered the princess of Bengal, and carried 
her that same day to the capital of Persia, 
where he alighted, in the midst of the palace, 
before the king his father’s apartment, who 
deferred the solemnization of the marriage 
no longer than just to have time to make all 
the preparations necessary to render the ce- 
remony pompous and magnificent. 

After the days appointed for the rejoicings 
were over, the king of Persia’s first care was 
to name and appoint an ambassador to go to 
give the king of Bengal an account of what 
was past, and to demand his approbation and 
ratification of the alliance contracted by this 
marriage; which the king of Bengal took as 
an honour, and granted with a great deal of 
pleasure and satisfaction. 





The Story of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy 
Pari Banou. * 


THERE was a sultan who had peaceably 
filled the Indian throne several years, and 
had the satisfaction, in his old age, to have 
three sons, the imitators of his virtues, and a 
niece, who was the ornament of his court. 
The eldest of the princes was called Hous- 
sain, the second Ali, the youngest Ahmed, and 
the princess, his niece, Nouronnihar. T 

The princess Nouronnihar was the daughter 
of the younger brother of the sultan, to whom 
thesultan in his lifetime allowed a considerable 
revenue: But that prince had not been mar- 
ried long, before he dicd, and Jeft the prin- 
cess very young. The sultan, in considera- 
tion that there was always a brotherly love 
and friendship between them, and that the 
prince, his brother, was attached to his per- 
son, took upon himeelf the care of his daugh- 
ter’s education, and brought her up in his 
palace with the three princes, where her wit 
and beauty, which were singular, and her 
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* Two Persian words, which signify the same, i. ¢. female fairy, or genie. 


+ The Arabian word that signifies day -light, 
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virtue, distinguished her among all the prin- 
cesses of her time. 

The sultan, her uncle, proposed to marry 
her when she arrived at the proper age, and 
to contract an alliance with some neighbour- 
ing prince by that means; but when he per- 
ceived that the three princes his sons loved 
her passionately, he thought more seriously 
on that affair. He was very much concern- 
ed ; but his grief did not proceed from their 
our preventing his forming an alliance 

e designed ; but the difficulty, he foresaw, 
was to make them agree, and that the two 
youngest should consent to yield her up to 
their elder brother. He spoke to each of 
them apart; and after having remonstrated 
the impossibility of one princess being the 
wife of three, and the trouble they might 
create if they persisted in their passion, he 
did all he ould to persuade them to come to 
stand to a declaration of the princess in fa- 
vour of one of them; or to desist from their 
intentions, and to think of other matches 
among the neighbouring princes. But as he 
found them positively obstinate, he sent for 
them all together, and said to them, Children, 
since, for your good and quiet, I have not been 
able to persuade you no longer to aspire to 
the princess your cousin, and as I have no 
inclination to make use of my authority to 
give her to one preferable before the other 
two, I fancy I have thought of a proper cx- 
pedient, which will please you all, and pre- 
serve the union among you, if you will but 
hear me, and do as I would have you. I 
think it would not be amiss, if every one tra- 
velled separately into different countries, so 
that you might not meet each other: And as 
you know I am very curious, and delight in 
every thing that is singular, I promise my niece 
in marriage tohim that shall bring me the most 
extraordinary rarity; and for the purchase of 
the rarity you shall go in scarch after, and 
the expence of travelling, I will give you 
every One a sum of money agreeable to your 
birth; which shall not be laid out in eyui- 
page and attendants, which, by discovering 
who you are, would not only deprive you of 
the liberty to acquit yourselves of the inquiry 

ou go about, but prevent your observing 
those things which merit the most of your 
attention, and may be the most useful to you. 

As the three princes were always submis- 
sive and obedient to the sultan’s will, and 
each flattered himself fortune might prove 
favourable to him, and give him the posses- 
sion of the princess Nouronnihar, they all 
consented to it. The sultan paid them the 
money he promised them ; and that very day 
they gave orders for the preparations for their 
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travels, and took their leaves of the sultan, 
that they might be the more ready to go the 
next morning. Accordingly they all set out 
at the same gate of the city, each dressed 
like a merchant, attended by an officer of 
confidence, dressed like a slave, and all well 
mounted and equipped. They went the first 
day’s journey together, and lay all at an inn, 
where the road was divided into three diffe. 
rent tracts. At night, when they were at 
supper together, they all agreed to travel for 
& year, and to make that inn their rendezvous 5 
and that the first that came should wait for 
the rest; that as they had all three taken 
their leaves together of the sultan, they might 
all return together. The next morning, by 
break of day, after they had embraced, and 
wished each other reciprocally good success, 
they mounted their horses, and took each a 
different road. 

Prince Uoussain, the eldest brother, who 
had heard wonders of the grandeur, strength, 
riches, and splendour of the kingdom of Bisna- 
gar, bent his course towards the Indian coast, 
and, after three ionths travelling, (having 
joined himselfto different caravans, )sometimes 
over deserts and barren mountains, and some- 
times through rich fertile countries, arrived at 
Bisnagar, the capital of the kingdom of that 
name, and the residence of its king. He went 
and lodged at a khan appointed for foreign 
merchants; and having learned that there 
were four principal divisions where merchants 
of all sorts sold their commodities, and ke 
shops, and in the midst of which stood the 
castle, or rather the king’s palace, on a large 
extent of ground, as the centre of the city, 
and surrounded with three works, and two 
leagues distant from one gate to the other, he 
went to one of these divisions the next day. 

Prince Houssain could not view this divi- 
sion without admiration. It was large, and 
divided into several streets, all vaulted and 
shaded from the sun, and yet very light too. 
The shops were all of a size and just symine- 
try; and all that dealt in the same sort of 
goods lived in one street; as also the handi- 
crafts-men, who kept their shops in the sinaller 
streets. 

The multitude of shops, stocked with all 
sorts of merchandizes, as the finest linens, 
from sevcral parts of India, some painted in 
the most lively colours, and representing beasts, 
trees, and flowers; silks and brocades, from 
Persia, China, and other places; porcelain, both 
from Japan and China, and tapestries, sur- 

rised him so much, that he knew not how to 
»elieve his own eyes; but when he came to 
the goldsmiths and jewellers, (for those two 
trades were exercised by the same merchants,) 
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he was in a kind of ecstacy, to behold such 
prodigious quantities of wrought gold and sil- 
ver, and was dazzled by the lustre of the 

earls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other 
jewels, exposed to sale. But if he was so 
much amazed at the richness of one place, he 
was much more surprised when he came to 
judge of the wealth of the whole kingdom, by 
considering, that, except the bramins and mi- 
nisters of the idols, who profess 2 retired life, 
there was not an Indian, through the extent 
of that kingdom, man or woman, but what 
wore necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments a- 
bout their legs and feet, of errs and other 
jewels, which appeared with the greater lus- 
tre, as they were blacks. 

Another thing Prince Houssain particularly 
admired, was the great nuinber of rosc-sellers 
who crowded the streets; for the Indians are 
so great lovers of that flower, that not one 
will stir without a nosegay in his hand, ora 
garland on his head; and the merchants kee 
them in pots in their shops, so that the air is 
perfectly perfumed. 

After Prince Houssain had run through that 
division, street by street, his thoughts fully 
employed on the riches he had seen, he was 
very much tired; which a merchant percei- 
ving, civilly invited him tosit down in his shop ; 
and he accepted of it; but had not been sat 
down long, before he saw a crier pass by witha 
piece of tapestry on his arm, about six foot 
square, and cried it at thirty purses. The 
prince called to the crier, and asked him 
to see the tapestry, which secmed to him to 
be valued at an exorbitant price, not only for 
the size of it, but the meanness of the stuff. 
When he had examined it well, he told the 
crier, that he could not comprehend how so 
small 2 piece of tapestry, and of so indifferent 
appearance, could be set at so high a price. 

he crier, who took him for a merchant, 
replied, If this price seems so extravagant to 
you, your amazement will be greater, when I 
tell you I have orders to raise it to forty purses, 
and not to part with it under. Certainly, 
answered Prince Houssain, it must have some- 
thing very extraordinary in it, which I know 
nothing of. You have guessed it, sir, replied 
the crier, and will own it, when you come to 
know, that whoever sits on this piece of ta- 
pestry may be transported in an instant where- 
ever he desires to be, without being stopped 
by any obstacle. 

At this discourse of the crier, the prince of 
the Indies considering that the principal mo- 
tive of his travel was to the sultan his 
father home some singular rarity, thought that 
he could not meet with any which could give 
him more satisfaction. If the tapestry, said 
he to the crier, has the virtue you assign it, I 
shall not think forty purses too much, but 
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shall make you a present besides. Sir, ré« 
plied the crier, I have told you the truth; 
and it is an easy matter to convince you of it, 
as soon as you have made the bargain for 
forty purses, on condition I shew you the ex- 
periment. But as I suppose you have not so 
much about you, and, to receive them, I must 
go with you to your khan where you lodge, 
with the leave of the master of the shop, we 
will go into the back-shop, and I will spread 
the tapestry, and when we have both sat 
down, and you have formed the wish to be 
transported into your apartment of the khan, 
if we are not transported thither, it shall be 
no bargain, and you shall be at your liberty. 
As to your present, though I am paid for my 
trouble by the seller, I shall receive it as a fa- 
vour, and be very much obliged to you, and 
thankful. 

On the credit of the crier, the prince ac- 
cepted the conditions, and concluded the bar- 
gain ; and having got the master’s leave, they 
went into his back-shop: They both sat down 
on it; and as soon as the prince formed his 
wish to be transported into his apartment at 
the khan, he presently found himself and the 
crier there in the same situation ; and as he 
wanted not a more sufficient proof of the vir- 
tue of the tapestry, he counted the crier out 
forty purses of gold, and gave him twenty 
pieces for himself. 

In this manner Prince Honssain became 
the possessor of the tapestry, and was over- 
joyed, that, at his arrival at Bisnagar, he had 
found so rare a piece, which he never dispu- 
ted would gain him the possession of Nouron- 
nihar. In short, he looked upon it as an im- 
possible thing for the princes, his younger 
brothers, to meet with any thing to be com- 
pared with it. It was in his power, by sitting 
on his tapestry, to be at the place of rendez- 
vous that very day; but as he was obliged to 
stay there for his brothers, as they had a- 
greed, and as he was curious to see the king 
of Bisn and his court, and to inform him- 
self of the strength, laws, customs, and reli- 
gion of the kingdom, he chose to make a 
longer abode there, and to spend some months 
in satisfying his curiosity. 

It was a custom of the king of Bisnagar to 
give all strange merchants access to his per- 
son once a-week ; and, by that title, Prince 
Houssain, who would not be known, saw him 
often ; and as the prince was handsome, wit- 
ty, and extremely polite, he easily distinguish- 
ed himself among the merchants, and was pre- 
ferred before them all by the sultan, who ad- 
dressed himself to him to be informed of the 
sultan of the Indies’ person, and of the go- 
vernment, strength, and riches of his domi- 
nions. 

The rest of his time the prince spent in 
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seeing what was most remarkable in and about 
the city ; and among those things which were 
most worthy of admiration, he visited a temple 
of idols, which was built all of brass. It was 
about ten cubits square, and fifteen high; and 
that which was the greatest ornament to it 
was an idol, the height of a man, of massy 

Id: Its eyes were two rubies, set so artifi- 
cially, that it seemed to look at those who 
looked at it, on which side soever they stood. 
Besides this, there was another, no less curi- 
ous, in a village in the midst of a plain, of ten 
arches, which was a delicious garden, full of 
roses and the choicest flowers, surrounded 
with a sinall wall breast-high, to keep the cat- 
tle out. In the midst of this plain was raised 
a terrace, a man’s height, so nicely paved, that 
the whole pavement scemed to be one single 
stone. A temple was erected in the middle of 
this terrace, with a dome about fifty cubits 
high, and might be seen for several leagues 
about. It was thirty cubits long, and twenty 
broad ; the marble of which it was built was 
red, and extremely well polished. The inside 
of the dome was adorned with three rows of 
fine paintings ; and, in short, there was not a 
place in the whole temple but what was em- 
bellished with basso-relievos, and figures of 
idols, from top to bottom. 

Every night and morning there were super- 
stitious ceremonies performed in this temple, 
which were always succeeded with sports, 
concerts of music, dancing, singing, and feasts. 
The ministers of the temple, and the inhabi- 
tants of the place, had nothing to subsist on 
but the offerings of pilgrims, who came in 
numbers, from the most distant parts of the 
kingdom, to perform their vows. 

Besides all this, Prince Houssain was a 
spectator of a solemn feast, which was celc- 
brated every year at the court of Bisnagar, at 
which all the governors of provinces and for- 
tified places, all governorsand judges of towns, 
and the most celebrated bramins, were obli- 
ged to be present; and some lived so far off, 
that they were four months in coming. This 
assembly, composed of such innumerable mul- 
titudes of Indians, met in a plain of a vast ex- 
tent, was a glorious sight. In the centre of 
this plain was erected a large scaffolding of 
nine rows of benches, inclosed on one side by 
a fine building, and supported by forty pillars. 
This place was raised for the king and his 
court, and those strangers he admitted to the 
audience once a-week: Within, it was adorn- 
ed and furnished magnificently; and on the 
outside were painted fine landscapes, where- 
in all sorts of beasts, birds, and insects, even 
flies, were drawn very natural, Three other 
scaffolds, of about four or five benches, and 
painted almost all alike, formed the other 
three sides. But what was more particular 
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in these scaffolds, they could make them 
change their situation every hour. 

On each side of this place, at some distance 
from each other, were ranged great numbers 
of elephants, sumptuously harnessed, and cach 
laden with a wooden castle upon his back, 
finely gilt, within cach of which were musi- 
cians and stage-players. The trunks, ears, 
and bodies of these clephants were paiuted 
with ciunabar, in which were represented gro- 
tesque figures, 

But what Prince Houssain most of all ad- 
mired, was the ingenious device and invention 
of the Indians, to make a large elephantstand 
with his four fcet on a post, which was fixed 
into the earth, and stood out of it above two 
fect, and beat time with his trunk to the mu- 
sic. Besides this, there was another clephant, 
as big as thts, and no less surprising, which 
being set en a board, which was laid across 
a strong rail, about ten feet high, with a great 
weight at the other end, which balanced him, 
kept time, by the motions of his body and 
trunk, with the music, as well as the other 
elephant, and both in the presence of the king 
and the whole court. 

Prince Houssain might have made a longer 
abode in the kingdom and court of Bisnagar, 
where he might have been agreeably diverted 
till the day he and his brothers had appointed 
to meet on, but he was so well satisfied with 
what he had seen, and his thoughts run so 
much upon the object of his love, that after 
his good success in meeting with this tapestry, 
the beauty and charms of the princess Nou- 
ronnihar increased every day the violence of 
his passion, and he fancied he should be the 
more easy and happy, the neurer he was to 
her. After he had satisfied the master of the 
khan for his apartment, and told him the hour 
he might come for the key, he shut his door, 
put the key on the outside, and spreading 
the tapestry, he and the officer he had brought 
with him sat down, and, as soon as he had 
formed his wish, were transported to the inn 
at which he and his brothers were to meet, 
and where he passed for a merchant till they 
came. 

Prince Ali, Prince Houssain’s second bro- 
ther, who designed to travel into Persia, to con- 
form himself tothe intention of thesultan ofthe 
Indies, took the road, having, threc day» after 
he parted with his brother, joined a caravan, 
and, after four days travel, arrived at Schiraz, 
which was the capital of the kingdom of Per- 
sia; and having in the way contracted a 
friendship with some merchants, passed for a 
jeweller, and lodged in the same khan with 
them. 

The next morning, while the merchants 
opened their bales of merchandizes, Prince Ali, 
who travelled only for his pleasure, and had 
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prone nothing but just necessaries along 
with iim, after he had dressed himself, took a 
walk into that part of the town which they at 
Schiraz called the bezestein ; which was a spa- 
cious and well-built place; itbeing arched, and 
those arches supported by large pillars, round 
which, as well as the walls, there were fine 
furnished shops of jewellers, goldsmiths, and 
traders in gold and silver brocades, rich silks, 
fine linens. and other choice and valuable mer- 
chandizes. Prince Ali soon rambled through 
all the bezestein, and with admiration judged 
of the riches of the place by the prodigious 

uanfities of the most precious merchandizes 
that were exposed to vicw. 

But among all the cricrs who passed back- 
wards and forwards with several sorts of goods, 
offering to sell them, he was not a little sur- 
prised to see one who held an ivory perspec- 
tive-glass in his hand, of about a foot in length, 
and the thickness of a man’s thumb, and cricd 
it at thirty purses. At first he thought the 
crier mad, and to inform himsclf, went to a 
shop, and said to the merchant, who stood at 
the door, Pray, sir, is not that man, pointing 
to the crier, who cried the ivory perspective- 
glass at thirty purses, mad ? If he is not, Iam 
very much deccived. Indeed, sir, answered 
the merchant, he was in his right senses yes- 
terday, and I can assure you he is one of the 
ablest criers we have, and the most employed 
of any, he being to be confided in when any 
thing valuable is to be sold; and if he cries the 
ivory perspective-glass at thirty purses, it must 
be worth as much, or more, on some account 
or other. He will come by presently, and we 
will call him, and you shall be satisfied; in 
the mean time, sit down on my sofa, and rest 
yourself. 

Prince Ali accepted of the merchant’s obli- 
ging offer, and presently afterwards the crier 
passed by. The merchant called him by his 
name, and, pointing to the oe said to him, 
Tell that gentleman, who asked me if you were 
in your right senses, what you mean by cry- 
ing that ivory perspective-glass, which seems 
not to be worth much, at thirty purses! I 
should be very wuch amazed myself, if J did 
not know you. The crier, addressing himself 
to Prince Ali, said, Sir, you are not the only 
person that takes me for a madman, on the 
account of this perspective-glass ; you shall 
judge yourself whether Iam or no, when I 
have told you its property: And I hope you 
will value it at as high a price as those I have 
shewed it to already, who had as bad an opi- 
nion of me as you. ; 

First, sir, pursued the crier, presenting the 
ivory pipe to the prince, observe that this pipe 
is furnished with a glass at both ends, and con- 
sider, by looking through one of them you 
see whatever object you wish to behold. 1 
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am, said the prince, ready to make you alf 
imaginable reparation for the scandal I have 
thrown on you, if you will make the truth of 
what you advance appear: And as he had the 
ivory pipe in his hand, after he had looked at 
the two glasses, he said, Shew me at which of 
these ends I must look, that I may be satis- 
fied. The crier presently shewed him, and he 
looked through, wishing, at the same time, to 
sce the sultan his father, whom he immediate- 
ly beheld in perfect health, set on his throne, 
in the midst of his council. Afterwards, as 
there was nothing in the world so dear to 
him, after the sultan, as the princess Nouron- 
nihar, he wished to sce hers and saw her at 
her toilet, laughing, and in a pleasant humour, 
with her women about her. 

Prince Ali wanted no other proof to be 
persuaded that this perspective-glass was the 
most valuable thing in the world, and be- 
lieved, that if he should neglect to purchase 
it, he should never meet again with such ano- 
ther rarity: Therefore he said to the crier, I 
am very sorry that I should have entertained 
so bad an opinion of you, but hope to make 
you amends by buying the glass, for I should 
be very well pleased with it; so tell me the 
just value, and the lowest price the seller has 
fixed on it; und do not give yourself any far- 
ther trouble to hawk it about, but go with me, 
and I will pav you the money. The crier as- 
sured him, with an oath, that his last orders 
were to take no Jess than forty purses; and 
if he disputed the truth of what he said, he 
would carry him to him. The prince believed 
him, tool: him with him to the khan where he 
lodged, and told him out the money, and re- 
ceived the perspective-glass. 

Prince Ali was overjoyed at his bargain, 
and persuaded himsclf, that as his brothers 
would not be able to meet with any thing so 
rare and admirable, the princess Nouronnihar 
would be the recompense of his fatigue and 
trouble: He thought of nothing but visit- 
ing the court of Persia incognito, and seeing 
whatever was curious in Schiraz, and there- 
abouts, till the caravan with which he came 
returned back to the Indies. As soon as the 
caravan was ready to set out, the prince join- 
ed them, and arrived happily, without any ac- 
cident or trouble, otherwise than the length 
of the journcy, and fatigue of travelling, at the 

lace of rendezvous, where he found Prince 
oussain: and both waited for Prince Ahmed. 

Prince Ahmed, who took the road of Sa- 
marcande, the next day after his arrival there, 
went, as his brothers had done, into the bezes- 
tein, where he had not walked long, before he 
heard a crier, who had an artificial apple in 
his hand, cry it at five-and-thirty purses: Up- 
on which he stopped the crier, and said to 
him, Let me see that apple, and tell me what 
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virtue and extraordinary properties it has, to 
be valued at so high a rate. Sir, said the crier, 
giving it into his hand, if you look at the out- 
side of this apple, it is very inconsiderable ; 
but if you consider its properties, virtucs, and 
the use and benefit it is of to mankind, you 
will say it is no price for it, and that he who 
possesses it is master of a great treasure, In 
short, it cures all sick persons of the most 
mortal diseases, whether fevcrs, pleurisies, 
plagues, or other malignant distempers; and 
if the patient is dying, it will recover him im- 
mediately, and restore him to perfect health: 
And this is done after the easiest mauner in 
the world, which is by the patient’s smelling 
the apple. 

If | may believe you, replied Prince Ahmed, 
the virtues of the apple are wonderful, and it 
is invaluable: But what ground have I for all 
you tell me, to be persuaded of the truth of 
this matter? Sir, replied the crier, the thing 
is known and averred by the whole city of Sa- 
marcande; but without going any farther, ask 
all these merchants you see here, and hear 
what they say; you will find several of them 
will tell you they had not been alive this day 
if they had not made use of this excellent re- 
medy; aud that you may the better compre- 
hend what it is, I must tell you, it is the fruit 
of the study and experiments of a celebrated 
philosopher of this city, who applied himself 
all his life-time to the study and knowledge 
of the virtues of plants and minerals, and at 
Jast attended to this composition, by which 
he performed such surprising cures in this 
town, as will never be forgot; but died sud- 
denly himself, before he could apply his so- 
vereign remedy ; and Icft his wife and a great 
many young children behind him, in very in- 
different circumstances, who, to support her 
family, and provide for her children, is resol- 
ved to sell it. 

While the crier informed Prince Ahmed of 
the virtues of this artificial apple, a great many 
persons came about them, and confirmed 
what he said; and one among the rest said 
he had a friend dangerously ill, whose life was 
despaired of ; and that was a favourable op- 
portunity to shew Prince Ahmed the experi- 
ment: Upon which Prince Ahmed told the 
crier he would give him forty purses, if he was 
sensible he cured the sick person. 

The crier, who had orders to sell it at that 
price, said to Prince Ahmed, Come, sir, let us 
go and make the experiment, and the apple 
shall be yours ; and J can assure you, that it 
will always have the desired effect. In short, 
the experiment succeeded, and the prince, 
after he had counted out to the crier forty 
purses, and he had delivered the apple to him, 
waited patiently for the first caravan that 
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should return to the Indies. In the mean 
time, he saw all that was curious at and about 
Samarcandc, and principally the valley of 
Soyda, so called from the river which waters 
it, and is reckoned by the Arabians to be one 
of the four paradises of this world, for the 
beauty of its fields and gardens, and fine pn- 
laces, and for its fertility in fruit. 

At last, Prince Abmed joined himself to 
the first caravan that returned to the Indies, 
and notwithstanding the inevitable fatigues in 
so long a journcy, arrived in perfect health at 
the inn where the princes Houssain and Ali, 
waited for him. : 

Prince Ali, who came there some time be- 
fore Prince Ahmed, asked Prince Houssain, 
who got thither the first, how long he had 
been there f who told him, three months : 
To which he replied, Then certainly you have 
not been very far. I will tell you nothing 
now, said Prince Houssain, but only assure 
you, I was about three months travelling to 
the place I went to. But then, replied Prince 
Ali, you made a short abode there. Indeed, 
brother, said Prince Houssain, you are mis- 
taken; 1 resided at one place above four or five 
months, and might have staid longer. Unless 
you flew back, replied Prince Ali again, I can- 
not comprehend how you can have been three 
months here, as you would make me believe. 

I tell you the truth, added Prince Houssain, 
and it isariddle whichI shall not explain to you 
till our brother Ahmed comes, when [ will 
Ict you know what raritics I have brought 
home from my travels. For your part, I know 
not what you have got, but believe it to be 
some trifle, because I do not perceive that 
yous baggage is increased. And pray what 

aave you brought? replied prince Ali; for I can 

see nothing but an ordinary piece of tapestry, 
with which you cover your sofa; and therefore 
Ithink I may return you ygur railing; and as 
you scem tu make what you have brought a 
secrct, you cannot take it amiss that 1 do thie 
same. 

I look upon the rarity I have purchased, 
replied Prince Houssain, to excel all others 
whatever, and should not make any difficulty 
to shew it to you, and make you own it to 
be so, and, at the same time, tell you how I 
came by it, without being in the least appre- 
hensive that that which you have got is to be 
preferred to it ; but it is proper that we should 
stay till our brother Ahmed arrives, that we 
may all communicate our good fortunes to 
cach other. 

Prince Ali would not enter into a dispute 
with Prince Houssain on the preference he 
gave his rarity, but was satisfied, and persua- 

ed that if his perspective-glass was not pre- 
ferable, it was impossible it should be inferior 
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to it; and therefore agreed to stay till Prince 
med arrived, to produce their purchase. 

When Prince Ahmed came to his two bro- 
thers. and they had embraced with tender- 
ness, and complimented each other on the 
happiness of meeting together at the same 
place they set out at, Prince Houssain, as the 
elder brother, assumed the discourse, and said 
to them, Brothers, we shall have time enough 
hereafter to entertain ourselves with the par- 
ticulars of our travels; but now Iet us come 
to that which is of the greatest importance 
for us to know; and as I do not dispute but 
that you remember, as well as me, the prin- 
cipal motive which engaged us to travel, 
therefore let us not conceal from cach other 
our curiosities, but shew them, that we ma 
guess and judge, as near as possible, to whic 
the sultan our father may give the prefer- 
ence. 

To set you an example, continued Prince 
Houssain, | will tell you, that the rarity which 
T have brought from my travels to the king- 
dom of Bisnagar is the tapestry on which I 
sit, which looks but ordinary, and makes no 
shew ; but when I have declared its virtues 
to you, you will be struck with admiration, 
and will confess you never heard of any 
thing like it. In short, whoever sits on it, as 
we do, and desires to be transported to any 
place, be it ever so far off, is immediately car- 
ried thither. I made the experiment myself, 
before 1 paid down the forty purses which I 
gave for it; and when I had fully satisfied 
my curiosity at the court of Bisnagar, and had 
a mind to return, I made use of no other 
carriage than this wonderfu] tapestry for my- 
self and servant, who can tell how long wee 
were in coming hither: I will shew you both 
the experiment when you think fit ; and now 
expect that you shoal let mc know what you 
have brought, tlt is to be comparcd with 
this tapestry. 

Here Prince Houssain made an end of com- 
mending the excellency of his tapestry; and 
Prince Ali, addressing himself to him, said, I 
must own, brother, that your tapestry is one 
of the most surprising things imaginable, if it 
has, as I do not doubt in the least, that pro- 
perty you speak of; but you must allow that 
there may be other things, I will not say 
more, but at least as wonderful, of another 
kind; and to shew you that there are, here 
is an ivory perspective-glass, which appears 
no more a ane than your tapestry, and yet 
merits as mucti. attention, and cost me as 
much ; and you will be as just as to own that 
I am not bit, when you know, by experience, 
that by looking at one end, you see whatever 
object you wish to behold. I would not have 
vou take any word, added Prince Ali, present- 
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ing the perspective-glass to him, but make 
trial of it yourself. 

Prince Houssain took the glass from Prince 
Ali, and clapped that end to his eye which 
Prince Al: shewed him, with an intention to 
see the princess Nouronnihar, and to know 
how she did; when Prince Ali and Prince 
Ahmed, who kept their eyes fixed upon him, 
were extremcly surprised to see his counte- 
nance change in such a manner as expressed 
anextraordinary surprise and affliction. Prince 
Houssain would not give them time toask what 
was the matter, but cried out, Alas! princes, 
to what purpose have we undertaken so long 
and fatiguing journies, but with the hopes of 
being recompensed by the possession of the 
charming Nouronnihar, when, in a few mo- 
ments, that lovely princess will breathe her 
last? I saw her in bed, surrounded by her 
women and eunuchs, who were all in tears, 
and seem to expect nothing less than her giv- 
ing up the ghost: Take the glass; see your- 
selves the miserable state she is in; and min- 
ele your tears with mine. 

Prince Ali took the glass out of Prince 
Houssain’s hand, and after he had seen the 
same object, with a sensible gricf, presented 
it to Prince Ahmed, who took it, to behold 
the melancholy sight which so much concern- 
ed them. 

When Prince Ahmed had taken the glass 
out of Prince Ali’s hands, and saw that the 
princess Nouronnihar’s end was so near, he 
addressed himself to his two brothers, and 
said, Princes, the princess Nouronnihar, equal- 
ly the object of our vows, is indeed just at 

eath’s door; but provided we make haste, 
and lose no time, we may preserve her life. 
Then he took the artificial apple out of his 
bosom, and shewing it to the princes his bro- 
thers, said to them, This apple which you 
see here cost me as much, and more, than e:- 
ther the tapestry or perspective-glass; and the 
Crary that presents itself to shew you 
its wonderful virtue, makes me not regret the 
price I gave for it: But, not to keep you long- 
er in suspence, it has the virtue, if a sick per- 
son ancl to it, though in the last agonies, 
to restore him to perfect health immediately : 
I have made the experiment, and can shew 
its wonderful effect on the person of the 
princess Nouronnihar, if you will make all 
the haste imaginable to assist her. 

If that is all, replied Prince Houssain, we 
cannot make more, than by transporting our- 
selves instantly into her chamber, by the 
means of my tapestry. Come, lose no time, 
but sit down by me; it is large enough to 
hold us all three: But first let us give orders 
to our servants to set out immediately, and 
come to us to the palace. 
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As soon as the order was given, Prince Ali 
and Prince Ahmed went and sat down by 
Prince Houssain; and as their interest was 
the same, they all three formed the same 
wish, and were transported into the princess 
Nouronnihar’s chamber. 

The presence of the three princes, who 
were so little expected, frightened the prin- 
cess’s women and eunuchs, who could not 
comprehend by what enchantment three men 
should be among them ; for they did not know 
them at first; andthe cunuchs were ready to 
fall upon them, as people who had penetra- 
ted into the palace, where they were not al- 
lowed to come; but they presently recollect- 
ed themselves, and found the mistake. 

Prince Ahmed no sooner perceived himself 
in Nouronnihar’s chamber, and perceiving 
that dying princess, but he rose off the tapes- 
try, as did also the other two princes, and 
went to the bed-side, and put the apple under 
her nose: Some moments after, the princess 
opened her eyes, and turned her head from 
one side to another, looking at the persons 
who stood about her, and then rose up on 
end in the bed, and asked to be dressed, just 
as if she had waked out of a sound sleep. 
Her woinen having presently informed her, 
in a manner that shewed their joy, that she 
was obliged to the three princes for the sud- 
den recovery of her health, and particularly 
to Prince Ahmed, she immediately expres- 
sed a joy to see them, and thanked them all 
together, and afterwards Prince Ahmed in 
particular. The princes told her how great a 
pleasure it was to them to come soon enough 
to contribute any thing towards relieving her 
out of the imminent danger she was in, and 
that they had made the most ardent wishes 
for her health; and afterwards, as she had 
called to be got up, they retired. 

While the princess was dressing, the prin- 
ces went to throw themsclves at the sultan 
their father’s feet, and pay their respects to 
him; but when they came before him, they 
found he had been informed of their arrival 
by the chicf of the princess’s eunuchs, and 
by what means the princess had been perfect- 
ly cured. The sultan received and embraced 
them with the greatest joy, beth for their re- 
turn and the recovery of the princess his 
niece, whom he loved as well as if she had 
been his own daughter, and who had been 
given over by the physicians. After the usu- 
al ceremonies and compliments, the princes 
resented each his rarity; Prince Houssain 

is tapestry, which he had taken care not to 
Lc ara ae in the princess’s rane 

rince is ivory perspective-giass ; 
Prince Ahmed his artificial apple a after 
each had commended their present, when 
they pat it into the sultan’s hands, they beg- 
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ged of him to pronounce their fate, and de- 
clare to which of them he would give the 
rincess Nouronnihar for a wife, according to 

Is promise, 

The sultan of the Indies having heard, with- 
out interrupting them, all that the princes 
could represent farther about their rarities, 
and being well informed of what had hap- 
pened in relation to the princess Nourone 
nihar’s cure, remained some time silent, as if 
he was thinking on what answer he should 
make. At lust he broke silence, and said to 
them, I would declare for one of you, child- 
ren, with a great deal of pleasure, if I could 
do it with justice; but consider whether I 
can do itor no. It is true, Prince Ahmed, 
the princess my nicce is obliged to your artic 
ficial apple for her cure; but I must ask you 
whether or no you could have been so ser- 
viceable to her, if you had not known by 
Prince Ali’s perspective-glass the danger she 
was in, and Prince Houssain’s tapestry had 
not brought you so soon. Your perspective~ 
glass, Prince Ali, informed you and your bro- 
thers that you werc like to lose the princess 
your cousin, and there you must own a great 
obligation. You must also grant, that that know- 
ledge would have been of no service without 
the artificial apple and the tapestry. And lastly, 
Prince Houssain, the princess would be very 
ungrateful, if she should not shew her ac 
knowledgment of the service of your tapestry 
which was so necessary a mcans towards her 
cure. But consider, it would have been of 
little use, had you not been acquainted with 
the princess’s illness by Prince Ali’s glass, and 
Prince Ahmed had not applied his artificial 
apple. Therefore, as neither tapestry, ivory 
perspective-glass, nor artificial apple, have 
the least preference onc before the other, but, 
on the contrary, thereeis a perfect equality, I 
cannot grant the princess to any one of you 3 
and the only fruit you have reaped from your 
travels, is the glory of having equally contri- 
buted to restore her health. 

If all this be true, added the sultan, yau 
see that I must have recourse to other 
means to dotermine certainly in the choice I 
ought to make among you; and, as there is 
time enough between this and night, I will 
do it to-day. Go and get each of you a bow 
and arrow, and repair to the great plain 
where they exercise horses ; I wil] soon come 
to you, and declare, I will give the princess 
Nouronnihar to him that shoots the farthest, 
But however, I da not forget to thank you 
all in general, and each in particular, for the 
present you brought me. I have a great ma- 
ny rarities in my closet already, but nothing 
comes up to the singularity of the tapestry, 
the ivory rspective-glass, and artificial ap: 
ple, which shall have the first places among 
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them, and ghall be preserved carefully, not 
only for pure curiosity, but to make an advan- 
tazeous use of them upon all occasions. 

The three princes had nothing to say against 
the decision of the sultan. When they were 
out of his presence, they each provided them- 
selves with a bow and arrow, which they de- 
livered to one of their officers, and went to 
the plain appointed, followed by a great con- 
course of people. 

The sultan did not make them wait long 
for him; and as soon as he arrived, Prince 
Houssain, as the eldest, took his bow and ar- 
row, and shot first: Prince Ali shot next, and 
much beyond him; and Prince Ahmed last of 
all; but it so happened, that nobody could 
see where his arrow fell; and notwithstand- 
ing all the diligence that was used by himself 
and every body elsc, it was not to be found 
far or near: And though it was believed that 
he shot the farthest, and that he therefore de- 
served the princess Nouronnihar, it was, how- 
ever, necessary that his arrow should be found, 
to make the matter more evident and certain; 
and notwithstanding his remonstrance, the 
sultan judged in favour of Prince Ali, and gave 
orders for preparations to be made for the 
solemnizing of the nuptials, which were cele- 
brated a few days after, with great magnificence. 

Prince Houssain would not honour the feast 
with his presence ; his passion for the princess 
Nouronnihar was so sincere and lively, that 
he could scarce support with paticnce the 
mortification of seeing the princess in the arms 
of Prince Ali, who, he said, did not deserve 
her better, or love her truer, than himself, In 
short, his grief was so violent and unsupport- 
able, that he left the court, and renounced all 
right of succession to the crown, to turn der- 
vise, and put himself under the discipline of 
a famous schcik, who ‘had gained a great re- 
putation for his exemplary life, and had taken 
up his abode, and that of his disciples, whose 
nuinber was great, in an agreeable solitude. 

Prince Ahmed, urged by the same motive, 
did not assist at Prince Ali and the princess 
Nouronnihar’s nuptials, any more than his 
brother Houssain, but did not renounce the 
world, as he had done. But as he could not 
imagine what could become of his arrow, he 
stole away from his attendants, and resolved 
to search after it, that he might not have any 

thing to reproach himself with. With this 
intent, he went to the place where the princes 
Houssain and Ali’s were gathered up, and 
going straight forwards from thence, looking 
carefully on both sides of hmm, he went so far, 
that at last he began to think that his labour 
was all in vain; but yet could not help going 
forwards, till he came to some steep craggy 
rocks, which were bounds to his journey, and 
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were situated in a barren country, about four 
leagues distant from whence he set out. 

When Prince Ahmed came pretty nigh to 
these rocks, he perceived his arrow, which 
he took up, looked earnestly at it, and was in 
the greatest astonishment to find it was the 
same he shot away. Certainly, said he to 
himself, neither I, nor any man living, could 
throw an arrow so far; and finding it laid flat, 
not sticking into the ground, he judged that 
it had rebounded against the rock. There must 
be some mystery in this, said he to himself 
again, and it may be advantageous to me: 
Perhaps fortune, to make me amends for de- 
priving me of what J thought the greatest hap- 
aes may have reserved a greater blessing 

or my comfort. 

As thesc rocks were very much indented, 
and some of those indentures were deep, the 
prince, full of these thoughts, entered into 
one, and looking about, cast his eyes on an 
iron door, which scemed to have no lock, but 
at the same time feared it was fastened ; how- 
ever, thrusting against it, it opened, and dis- 
covered an easy descent, but no steps, which 
he walked down, with his arrow in his hand. 
At first, he thought he was going into a dark 
obscure place, but presently a quite different 
light succeeded that which he came out of, 
and entering into a large spacious place, at 
about fifty or sixty paces distant, he perceived 
a magnificent palace, the structure admirable, 
which he had not then time enough to look 
at. At the same time, a lady of a majestic 
oa and air, and of a beauty the richness of 

er cloaths and jewels was no advantage to, 
advanced as far as the porch, attended by a 
large troop of ladies, finely dressed, and so 
beautiful, that it was difficult to distinguish 
which was the mistress. 

As soon as Prince Ahmed perceived the 
lady, he made all imaginable haste to go and 
pay his respects; and the lady, on her part, 
seeing him coming, prevented him from ad-~ 
dressing his discourse to her first, but said to 
him, Come nearer, Prince Ahmed; you are 
welcome. 

It was no small surprise to the prince ta 
hcar himself named in a place he had never 
heard of, though so nigh to his father’s capi- 
tal, and he could not eomprehend how he 
should be known to a lady who was a stranger 
to him. At last he returned the lady’s com- 
pliment, by throwing himself at her fect, and 
rising up again, said to her, Madam, I return 
you a thousand thanks for the assurance you 
give me of « welcome to a place where I be- 
lieved my imprudent curiosity had made me 
penetrate too far. But, madam, may I, with- 
out being guilty of ill manners, dare to ask 
you by what adventure you know me, and 
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that you, who live in the same neighbourhood 
with me, should be so great a stranger to me? 
Prince, said the lady, let us go into the hall, 
where I will gratify you in your request. 

After these words, the lady led Prince Ah- 
med into the hall, the noble structure of which, 
and the gold and azure which embellished the 
dome, and the inestimable richness of thc 
furniture, appeared so great a novelty to him, 
that he could not enough express his admira- 
tion, by crying out, that he had never in his 
life beheld any thing like it, and believed that 
never any thing was ever to be compared to 
it. I can assure you, replied the lady, that is 
the least piece of curiosity in my palace, and 
you will say so when you have seen all the 
apartments. Then she sat down on a sofa; 
and when the prince, by her intreaty, had done 
the same, she said, You are surprised, you say, 
that I should know you, and not be known 
by you; but you wil! no longer be surprised. 
when I inform you who I am. You are un- 
doubtedly sensible that your religion teaches 
you to believe that the world is inhabited by 
genies as well as men: I am the daughter of 
one of the most powerful and distinguished 
genies, and my name is Paribanon ; therefore 
you ought not to be amazed that I know you, 
the sultan your father, the princes your bro- 
thers, and the princess Nouronnihar. I am 
no stranger to your lives and travels, of which 
I can give eo all the circumstances, since it 
was I myself who exposed to sale the artificial 
apple which you bought at Samarcande; the 
tapestry which Prince Houssain mct with at 
Bisnagar, and the ivory perspective-glass which 
Prince Ali brought from Schiraz. This is suf- 
ficient to let you know that I am not unace 

uainted with what relates to you. The only 
thing that I have to add, is, that you seemed 
to me worthy of a more happy fate than that 
of possessing the princess Nouronnihar; and 
that you might attain to it, I was present when 
you drew your arrow, and foresaw it would 
not go beyond Prince Houssain’s: I took it in 
the air, and gave it the necessary motion to 
strike against the rocks, near which you found 
it; and tell you, that it lies in your power to 
make use of the favourable opportunity which 
presents itself to make you happy. 

As the fairy Paribanon pronounced these 
last words with a different tone, and looked 
at the same time tenderly upon Prince Ah- 
med, with a modest blush on her checks, it 
was no hard matter for the prince to compre- 
hend what happiness she mcant. He present- 
ly considered that the princess Nouronnihar 
could never be his, and the fairy Paribanon 
excelled her infinitely in beauty, agreeableness, 
wit, and, as much as he could conjecture, by 
the magnificence of the palace, in immense 
riches. He blessed the moment that the 
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thought of seeking after his arrow a second 
time, and yielding to his inclination, drew 
him towards the lovely object which had 
fired his heart. Madam, replied he, should J, 
all my life, have the happiness of being your 
slave, and the admirer of the many charms 
which ravish my soul, I should think myself 
the most blessed of men. Pardon in me the 
boldness which inspires me to ask this favour, 
and do not refuse to admit into your cowt a 
prince who is entirely devoted to you. 

Prince, answered the fairy, as I have been a 
long time my own mistress, and have no de- 
pendence on my parents’ consent, it is not as 
a slave that I would admit you into my court, 
but as a master of my person, and all that be 
longs to me, by pledging your fuith to me, and 
taking me to be your wile. Thope you wiil 
not take my making this proposal amiss. I 
am mistress of my pill, and must add, that 
the same customs not observed among 
fairies as among other ladies, in whom it would 
not have been decent to have made such ad- 
vances: But it is what we do, and you ought 
to be the more obliged to us for it. 

Prince Ahmed made no answer to this dis- 
course, but was penetrated with so much ac- 
knowledgment, that he could not better ex- 
press it than by going to kiss the hem of her 
garment; which she would not permit him to 
do, but presented her hand, which he kissed 
a thousand times, and kept fast locked up in 
his. Well, Prince Ahmed, said she, will you 
not pledge your faith to me, as well as I give 
mine to you? Yes, madam, replied the prince, 
in an ecstasy of joy, what can I do better, and 
with greater pleasure? Yes, my sultancss, my 
queen, I will give you my heart, without the 
least reserve. Then, answered the fairy, you 
are my husband, and I am your wife: Our 
marriages are contracted with no other cere- 
monies, and yet are more firm and strict than 
those made by men, with all their formalities. 
But as I suppose, pursued she, that you have 
ate nothing to-day, a slight repast shall be 
served up for you, while preparations arc ma- 
king for our nuptial-feast at night, and then I 
will shew you the apartments of my palace, 
and you shall judge if this hall is not the mean- 
est part of it. 

Some of the fairy’s women, who came Into 
the hall! with them, and guessed her intentions, 
went immediately out, and returned presently 
with some excellent meats and wines. 

When Prince Ahmed had ate and drank as 
much as he cared for, the fairy Paribanon car 
ried him through all the apartments, where 
he saw diamonds, rubics, emeralds, and all 
sorts of fine jewels, intermixed with pearls, 
agate, jasper, porphyry, and all sorts of the 
most precious marbles. But not to mention 
the richness of the furniture, which was inewe 
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timable, there was such profuseness through- 
out, that the prince, instead of ever having 
seen any thing like it, owned that he could 
not have imagined that there was any thing 
in the world that ceuld come up to it. Prince, 
said the fairy, if you admire my palace so 
much, which indeed is very beautiful, what 


would you say to the palaces of the chief of 


our genies, which are much more beautiful, 
spacious, and magnificent ? I could also charm 
you with my gardens, but we will let that alone 
till another time: Night draws near, and it 
will be time to go to supper. 

The next hall which the fairy led the prince 
into, and where the cloth was laid for the 
feast, was the only apartment the prince 
had not seen, and not in the least inferior to 
the others. At his entrance into it, he ad- 
mired the infinite number of sconces of wax- 
candles, perfumed wi ber, the multitude 
of which, npr of “ing oot yobs 

aced with so just a symmetry as formed an 
Sate and nleasane sight. A large beaufet 
was set out with all sorts of gold plate, so fine- 
ly wrought, that the workmanship was much 

more valuable than the weight of the gold. 
Several choruses of beautiful women, rich- 
ly dressed, und whose voices were ravishing, 

n aconcert,accompanied with all sorts of 
the most harmenious instruments; and when 
they were set down at table, the fairy Pari- 
banon took care to help Prince Ahmed with 
the most delicate’ meats, which she named as 
she invited him to eat of them, and which 
the prince found to be so exquisitely nice, 
that he commended them without exaggera- 
tion, and said, that the entertainment far 
surpassed those of men. He found also the 
same excellence in the wines, which neither 
he nor the fairy tasted of till the desert was 
served up, which consisted of the choicest 
sweet-meuts and fruits, 

After the desert, the fairy Paribanon and 
Prince Ahmed rose from the table, which 
was immediately carried away, and sat down 
on a sofa, at their easc, with cushions of fine 
silk, curiously embroidered in all sorts of 
flowers, laid at their backs. Presently after, 
a great number of genies and fairies danced 
before them to the door of the chamber 
where the nuptial bed was made; and when 
they came there, they divided themselves in- 
to two rows, to let them pass, and after that, 
retired, leaving them to go to bed. 

The nuptial feast was continued the next 
day; or rather the days following the cele- 
bration were a continual feast, which the 
fairy Paribanon, tu whom nothing was diffi- 
cult, knew how to diversify by new ragouts 
and choice meats, and new concerts, dan- 
cings, plays, and other diversions; which 
were allso extraordinary, that Prince Ahmed, 
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if he had lived a thousand years among them, 
could not have imagined. 

The fairy’s intention was not only to give 
the prince essential proofs of the sincerity of 
her love, and violence of her passion, but to 
let him see, that, as he had no pretensions at 
his father’s court, or any where else, he could 
mect with nothing comparable to the happi- 
ness he enjoyed with her, and to aicachs hint 
entirely to herself, that he might never leave 
her, In this scheme she succeeded so well, 
that Prince Ahmed’s passion was not in the 
least diminished by possession, but increased 
so much, that, if he would, it was not in his 
power to forbear loving her. 

At the end of six months, Prince Ahmed, 
who always loved and honoured the sultan 
his father, conceived a great desire to know 
how he did; and that desire could not be satis- 
fied, without his absenting, and going himself : 
He told the fairy of it, and desired she would 
give him leave. 

This discourse alarmed the fairy, and made 
her fear it was only an excuse to leave her ; 
and thereupon said to him, What disgust can 
I have given, to oblige you to ask me this 
leave ? Is it possible you should have forgot 
that you have pledged your faith to me, and 
that you no longer love one who is also pas- 
sionatcly fond of you? Are not the proofs I 
have given you of it sufficient arguments? 

My queen, replied the prince, I am very 
well convinced of your passion, and should 
be very unworthy of it, if I did not testify 
my acknowledgment by a reciprocal love. If 
you are offended at the leave I asked, 1 beg 
of you to forgive ine, and I will make all the 
reparation I am capable of: I did not do it 
with an intention of displcasing you, but out 
of a pure motive of respect towards my fa- 
ther, whom I wish to free from the affliction 
my so long absence must have occasioned 
him; which must be the greater, as, ¥ pre- 
suine, he believes that I am dead: But since 
you do not consent that I should afford him 
that comfort, I will do what you will, and no- 
thing to displease you. 

Prince AEE: who did nat dissemble, and 
loved her in his heart as much as he had as- 
sured her by word of mouth, no longer insist~ 
ed on the leave he had asked ; and the fairy 
expressed a great satisfaction thereat: But 
as he could not absolutely abandon the design 
he had formed edie he often took an 
opportunity to s to her of the great qua- 
lifications of the sultan his father, a above 
all, of his tenderness towards him. 

All this he said with a design to move her 
compassion; for, as he judged, the sultan of 
the Indies, in the midst of all the rejoicings 
on account of Prince Ali’s and ee Nour 
ronnihar’s nuptials, was sensibly afflicted at 
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the absence of the other two princes his sons, 
though it was not long before he was inform 
ed of the resolution Prince Houssain had ta- 
ken to forsake the world, and the place of 
retreat he had magle choice of. 

But as a good father’s happiness consists 
in seeing his children about him, especially 
when they are deserving of his tenderness, he 
would have been better pleased had he stay- 
ed at his court ; but as he could not so much 
disapprove of his choice, he supported his ab- 
sence more patiently; though he nade the 
most diligent search after Prince Ahmed, and 
dispatched couriers to ull the provinces of his 
dominions, with orders to the governors to 
stop him, and oblige him to return to court : 
But all the care he took had not the desired 
success, and his trouble, instead of diminish- 
ing, increased. He would often talk with his 
grand visier about it, and say to him, Visier, 
thou knowest I always loved Ahmed the best 
of all my sons, and thou art not insensible 
of the means I have used to oblige him to re- 
turn, without success. My grief is so livcly, 
I shall sink under it, if thou hast not compas- 
sion on me; therefore, if thou hast any re- 
gard for the preservation of my life, I conjure 
thee to assist and advise me. 

The grand visier, no less attached to the 
person of the sultan than zealous to acquit 
himself well of she administration of the af- 
fairs of state, considering on the means to 
give his sovereign some case and relief, be- 
thought of a sorceress of whom he had heard 
wonders, and proposed to send for her, to con- 
sult her. Thesultan consented; andthe grand 
visier, after he had sent for her, brought her 
to him himself. 

The sultan said tothe magician, The afflic- 
tion I have been in since the marriage of my 
son Prince Ali to the princess Nouronnihar, 
my niece, on the account of the absence of 
Prince Ahmed, is so well known, and so pub- 
lic, that undoubtedly thou canst be no stran- 
ger to it: Therefore, by thy art and skill, 
canst thou tell me what 1s become of him ? if 
he is alive; and where he is? what is he a- 
doing; and if I may hope ever to see him 
again? To this the sorceress made answer, 
Tt is impossible, sir, for me, though ever so 
skilful, to answer the questions your majest 
asks me immediately ; but if you give me till 
to-morrow, I will. The sultan ted her 
the time, and sent her away, with a promise 
to recompense her well, if her answer proved 
according to his desire. 

The magician returned the next day, and 
the grand visier presented her a second time 
to the sultan. Sir, said she, notwithstanding 
all the diligence I have used, by applying my- 
self to the rules of my art, to obey your ma- 

jesty in what you desire to know, I have not 
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been able to discover any thing more, than 
that Prince Ahmed is alive, but cannot find 
out where he is. 

The sultan of the Indies was forced to be 
satisfied with this answer, which made him 
still as uneasy about the prince’s fate. 

But to return to Prince Ahmed: He so of= 
ten entertained the fairy Paribanon with the 
sultan his father, without speaking any more 
of his desire to see him, that she comprehend- 
ed at the same time what he meant$ and 
perceiving this restraint he put upon himself, 
and fearing that her refusal chipht displease, 
she first inferred to herself, that his love for 
her was, by the many proofs she had at all 
tines, sincere ; and then considering the in- 
justice she was guilty of, by opposing a son’s 
tenderness for his father, and endeavouring 
to make him renounce that natural inclina- 
tion, she resolved to grant him the Icave 
which she saw he «lwavs so ardently desired ; 
and one day said to him, Prince, the leave 
you have asked me to go and see the sultan 
your father, gave me a just fear that it was 
only a pretext to shew your inconstancy, and 
to Icave me; and that was the motive which 
made me refuse you: But now I am so fully 
convinced, by your actions and words, that I 
can depend on your constancy and steady 
love, I change my resolution, and grant you 
that leave, upon condition that you swear to 
me first, that your absence shall not be long, 
and you will return soon. You ought not to 
be concerned at this condition, since I do 
not ask it out of a distrust, but to shew you 
the sincerity of my love. 

Prince Ahmed would have thrown himself 
at the fuiry’s fect, to shew his acknowledg- 
ment; but she prevented him. My sultan- 
ess, said he, I am sensible of the great favour 
you grant me, but want words to return the 
thanks it deserves, and I conceive: Supply 
this defect, I conjure you, and whatever you 
can suggest to yourself, be persuaded I think 
much more. You may believe, that the oath 
you require is a pleasure to me, and I take it 
most willingly, since it is not possible for me 
to live without you. I go, but the haste I 
will make to return shall shew you that it 
is not for fear of being forsworn, but that I 
follow my inclination, which is to live with 
you for ever; und if Iam absent some time 
with your consent, I shall always avoid the 
trouble a too long absence would crcate me. 

Paribanon was the more charmed with 
these sentiments of Prince Ahmed, because 
they removed the suspicions she had enter- 
tained of him, fearing that his earnest desire 
to go to @e the sultan his father, was only a 
pretext to break his faith with her. Prince, 
said she, go when you please: But first, do 
not take it amiss that I give you some advice 
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how you shall behave yourself where you are 
going. First, I do not think it proper for you 
to tell the sultan your father of our marriage, 
nor of my quality, nor the place where you 
have been. Bey of him to be satisfied in 
knowing you are happy, and desire no more; 
and let him know, that the sole end of your 
visit is to make him easy, and inform him of 
your fate. 

She appointed twenty gentlemen, well 
mounted and equipped, to attend him. When 
all was ready, Prince Ahmed took his leave 
of the fairy, embraccd her, and renewed his 
promise to return soon. Then his horse, 
which was most finely caparisoned, and was 
as beautiful a creature as any in the sultan of 
the Indies’ stables, was led to him, and he 
mountcd him with an extraordinary grace, 
and pleasure to the fairy; and aftcr he had 
bid her a last adieu, set forward on his journcy. 

As it was not a great way to his father’s 
eapital, Prince Ahmed soon arrived there. 
The people, glad to sec him again, received 
him with acclanations of jov, and followed 
him in crowds to the sultan’s apartment. The 
sultan reccived and embraced him with great 
jey, complaining, at the same time, with a 
fatherly tenderness, of the affliction his long 
absence had been to him, which, he said, was 
the more grievous, for that fortune having de- 
cided in favour of Prince Ali his brother, he 
was afraid he might have committed some 
rash action. 

Sir, replied Prince Ahmed, I leave it to your 
majesty to consider, if, after having lost the 
princess Nouronnihar, who was the only ob- 

ject of my desires, I could resolve to be a 
witness of Prince Ali’s happiness. If I had 
been capable of so mean a spirit, what would 
the court and town have thought of my love, 
or what your majesty? Love is a passion we 
cannot throw off when we will; it rules and 
governs us, and will not permit a true Jover 
to have the right use of his reason. Your ma- 
jesty knows, that when I shot my arrow, the 
most extraordinary thing that ever befel any 
body happened to me; that in so large and 
@pen a plain as that we shot in, my arrow wes 
not to be found ; upon which I lost the prize, 
though there was as much justice due to my 
love as that of the princes my brothers, 
Though thus vanquished by the caprice of 
fate, I lost no timc in vain complaints, but, to 
satisfy my perplexed mind, in an adventure 
which I could not comprehend, I gave my at- 
tendants the slip. and returned back again alone 
to look for my arrow. I sought all about the 
place where Prince Houssain’s and Prince Ali’s 
were found, and where I imagincd dime should 
fall, but all my labour was in vain. However, 
T was not dismayed, but continued my search 
in a direct line, and looked carefully about 
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where I could guess it might fall, and, after 
this manner, bad gone above a league, with- 
out being able to mcet with any thing like an 
arrow. 

When I reflected, that it was not possible 
that mine should fly so far, I stopped, to ex- 
amine with myself whether or not I was in 
my right senses, to flatter myself with havin 
strength enough to shoot an arrow so muc 
farther than any of the greatest heroes in the 
world were able to do. After I had argued 
thus with myself, I was ready to abandon my 
enterprise, but when I was putting my reso- 
lution in execution, I found myself drawn for- 
ward almost against my will; and ofter ha- 
ving gone four Icagues, to that part of the 
plain where it is bounded by the rocks, I per- 
ceived my arrow, ran and took it up, and 
knew it to be the same which J shot. But 
knowing that it was not found at a proper 
time or place, I was far from thinking your 
majesty had done me any injustice in decla- 
ring for my brother Prince Ali, but inter- 
preted what had happened to me quite other- 
wise, and never doubted but there was a mys- 
tery in it to my advantage, the discovery of 
which I ought not to neglect, and which I 
found out, without going much farther. But 
as to what this mystery is, I must beg your 
majesty will not take it ill that I am silent, 
and that you will be satisfied to know from 
my own mouth, that I am happy, and conteut 
with my fate. 

In the midst of all my happiness, the only 
thing that troubled me, or was capable of dis- 
turbing me, was the uneasiness J feared your 
majesty was in upon account of my leaving 
the court, and your not knowing what was 
become of me; therefore I thought it my duty 
to satisfy you in this point. This was the 
only motive which brought me hither; and 
the only favour I ask of your majesty is, to 
give me leave to come often, and pay you my 
respects, and to know how you do. 

Son, answered the sultan of the Indies, I 
cannot refuse you the leave you ask me; but 
I should much rather you would resolve to 
stay with me; at least tell me where I may 
send to you, if you should fail to come, or 
when I may think our presence necessary. 
Sir, replied Prince ed, what your majesty 
asks of me is of the mystery I spoke to 
your majesty of ; I beg of you to give me leave 
to remain silent on this head ; for J shall come 
so frequently, that I am afraid I shall sooner 
be thought troublesome, than be accused of 
ee in my duty. 

‘he sultan of the Indies pressed Prince 
Ahmed no more, but said to him, Son, I pene- 
trate no farther into your secrets, but leave 
you at your liberty, but can tell you, that you 
could not do mea greater pleasure than to 
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come, and by your presence restore to me the 
joy I have not felt this long time; and that 
you shall always be welcome when you come, 
without interrupting your business or plea- 
gure. 

Prince Ahmed staid but three days at the 
sultan his father’s court, and the fourth re- 
turned to the fairy Paribanon, who did not 
expect him so soon. His diligence made her 
condemn herself for suspecting his want of 
fidelity. She never dissembled in the least, 
but frankly owned her weakness to the prince, 
and asked his pardon. Thus the union of 
these two lovers became perfect. 

A month after Prince Ahmed’s return from 
paying a visit to his father, as the fairy Pari- 
banon had observed that the prince, since the 
time that he gave her an account of his jour- 
ney, his discourse with his father, and the 
leave he asked to go and see him often, had 
never talked of the sultan, as if there had 
been no such person in the world, whereas 
before he was always speaking of him; she 
thought he forebore on her account ; there- 
fore she took an opportunity to say to him 
one day, Prince, tell me, have you forgot the 
sultan your father? Do not you remember the 

romise you made to go and see him often? 

or my part, I have not forgot what you told 
me at your return, and so put you in mind of 
it, that you may not be long before you ac- 
quit yourself of your promise, the first time 
however. 

Madam, replied Prince Ahmed, with the 
same mirth the fairy spoke to him, As I know 
I am not guilty of the forgetfulness you speak 
of, I rather chuse to be thus reproached, than 
exposed to a refusal, by shewing unseasonably 
n desire for a thing which you might not be 
pleased to grant me so readily. Prince, said 
the fairy, I would have you, in this affair, not 
have so much consideration for me, sincc it is 
a month since you have seen the sultan your 
father; pay him another visit to-morrow, 
and after that, go and see him once a-month, 
without speaking to me, or waiting for my leave. 

Prince Ahmed went the next morning, with 
the same attcndance as before, but much finer, 
and himself more magnificently mounted, 
equipped, and dressed, and was received by the 
sultan with the same joy and satisfaction. For 
several months he constantly paid his visits, 
and always in a richer and finer equipage. 

At last some visiers, the sultan’s favourites, 
who judged of Prince Ahmed’s grandeur and 
power by the figure he made, abused the liber- 
ty the sultan gave them of speaking to him, 
by making him jealous of his son. They re- 
presented to him, that it was but common 
prudence to know where the prince retired, 
and how he could afford to live at such a rate, 
since he had no revenue nor income assigned 
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him ; and that he only came to court to brave 
him, and to shew that he wanted nothing of 
him to live like a prince; and it was to be 
feared he might inveigle himself into the peo- 
ple’s favour, and dethrone him. 

The sultan of the Indies, who was far from 
thinking that Prince Ahmed could be capable 
of so pernicious a design as his favourites 
would make him bélieve, said to them, You 
are mistaken ; my son loves me, and J am cer- 
tain of his tenderness and fidelity, as I have 
given him no reason to be disgusted. 

Upon these last words, one of the favour- 
ites took an opportunity to say, Your majesty, 
in the opinion of people of most sense, could 
not have taken a better method than what 
you have done with the three princes, about 
their marriage with the princess Nouronni- 
har; but who knows whether Prince Ahmed 
has submitted to his fete with the same resig- 
nation as Prince Houssain ? May not he ima- 
gine, that he only deserved her ; and that your 
majesty, by leaving that matter to be decided 
by chance, has done him injustice ? 

Your majesty may say, added the malicious 
favourite, that Prince Ahmed has piven no 
sign of a dissatisfaction ; that our fears are 
vain; that we are too easily alarmed, and are 
in the wrong to entertain suspicions of this 
nafure, which may have no ground, against a 
prince of his blood. But, sir, pursued the fa- 
vourite, it may be also these suspicions are 
well grounded. Your majesty is sensible, that, 
in so nice and important an affair, you cannot 
be too much upon your guard. Consider, it 
is the prince’s business to dissemble, amuse, 
and deceive you; and the danger is the greater, 
as the prince resides not far from your capi- 
tal: And if your majesty gave but the same 
attention that we do, you may observe, that 
ny time he comes, he and his attendants 
are tresh, and their cloaths and housings are 
clean and bright, as if they were come from 
the maker’s hands; and their horses look as 
if they had only been walked out. 

These are such sufficient signs that Prince 
Ahmed does not come a great way, that we 
should think ourselves wanting in our duty, if 
we did not make our humble remonstrances, 
that, for your own preservation, and the good 
of your people, you might take such measures 
as you should think fit. 

When the favourite had made an end of 
this long speech, the sultan said, Be it as it 
will, I do not believe my son Ahmed is so 
wicked as you would persuade me he is; 
however, I am obliged to you for your good 
advice, and do not dispute but that it pro- 
ceeds from your good intentions. a 

The sultan of the Indies said this, that his 
favourites might not know the impressions 
their discourses had made on his mind ; which 
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had so alarmed hii, that he resolved to have 
Prince Abmed watched, unknown to his grand 
visier. For this end, he sent for the magician, 
who was introduced by a back-door into his 
apartment. Thou toldest me the truth, said 
he, when thou assuredst me my son Ahmed 
was alive, for which I am obliged to thee; 
but now thou must do me another pleasure. 
I have seen him since, and he comes to my 
court every month, but I cannot learn from 
him where he resides, and I would not force 
his secret out of him, but believe thee capa- 
ble of satisfying my curiosity, without letting 


him or any of my court know any thing of 


the matter. Thou knowest, that at present 
he is here with me, and is used to go without 
taking leave of me, or any of my court. Go 
immediately upon the road, and watch hii so 
well, as to find out where he retires, and bring 
me word. 

The magician left the sultan, and knowing 
the place where Prince Ahmed found his ar- 
row, went immediately thither, and hid her- 
a near the rocks, sv that nobody could sce 

er. 

The next morning Prince Ahmed set out 
by day-break, without taking leave either of 
the sultan o: any of his court, according to 
eustom. The magician seeing him coming, 
followed him with her eyes, till, on a sudden, 
she lost sight of him and his attendants. 

As the rocks were very steep and cragey, 
tnoy were an insurmountable barrier, so that 
the magician judged that there were but two 
things for it; either that the prince rctired 
into some cavern, or an abode of genies or 
fairies. Thereupon she came out of the place 
where she was hid, and went dircctly to thie 
hollow way, which she traced till she came to 
the farther end, looking carefully about on all 
sides. But notwithstanding all her diligence, 
she could perceive no opening, not so much as 
the iron gate which Prince Ahmed discovered, 
which was to be seen and opencd to none but 
men, and only to such whose presence was 
agreeable to the fairy Paribanon. 

The magician, who saw it was in vain for 
her to search any farther, was obliged to be 
satisfied with the discovery she had made, 
and returned to give the sultan an account. 
When she had told him what she had done, 
she added, Your majesty may casily under- 
stand, after what I have had the honour to 
tell you, it will be no hard matter to give you 
the satisfaction you desire of Prince Alimed’s 
conduct. I will not tell you now what I think, 
but chuse to let you know it when I can do 
it, and can give you a just account; to co 
which I only ask time, and that you will have 

ience, and give me leave to do it, without 

nowing firat what measures I design to take. 

The sultan was very well pleased with the 
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magician’s conduct, and said to her, Do you 
as you think fit; I will wait patiently the 
event of your promises; and, to encourage 
her, made her a present of a diamond of great 
value, telling her, it was only an earnest of 
the recompense she should have if she did 
him that important piece of service, which he 
left to her management. 

As Prince Ahmed had obtained the fairy 
Paribanon’s leave to go to the sultan of the In- 
dies’ court once a month, he never failed ; 
and the magician knowing the time, went @ 
day or two before to the foot of the rock 
where she lost sight of the prince and his at- 
tendants, and waited there, with an intention 
to execute the project she had in her head. 

The next morning Prince Ahmed went out 
as usual, at the iron gate, with the same ate 
tendants as before, and passed by the magi- 
cian, whom he knew not to be such, and see- 
ing her lie with her head against the rock, and 
complaining as if she was in great pain, he pi- 
tied her, turned his horse about, and went to 
her, and asked her what was the matter with 
her, and what he could do to ease her ? 

The artful sorceress looked at the prince 
in a pitiful manner, without ever lifting up 
her head, and answered, in broken words and 
sizhs, as if she could hardly fetch her breath, 
That she was going to the capital city, but in 
the way thither, she was taken with so vio- 
lent a fever, that her strength failed her, and 
she was forced to lie down where he saw her, 
far from any habitation, and without any hopes 
of assistance. 

Good woman, replied Prince Ahmed, you 
are not so far from help as you imagine: I 
am ready to assist you and convey you where 
ou shall not only have all possible care ta- 
sen of you, but where you will meet with a 
speedy cure; only get up, and let one of my 
people take you behind him. 

At these words, the magician, who pre- 
tended sickness only to know where the prince 
lived, and what he did, refused not the chari- 
table offer he made her ; and that her actions 
might correspond with her words, she made 
many pretended vain endeavours to get up. 
At the same timc, two of the prince’s atten- 
dants, alighting off their horses, helped her 
up, and set her bchind another, and mounted 
their horses again, and followed the prince, 
who turned back to the iron gate, which was 
opened by one of his retinue, who rode be- 
fore: And when he came into the outward 
court of the fairy’s, without dismounting him- 
self, he sent to tell her he wanted to speak 
with her. 

The fairy Paribanon came with all imagi- 
nable haste, not knowing what made Prince 
Ahmed return so soon; who, not giving her 
time to ask him the reason, said, Princess, I 
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desire you would have compassion on this 
good woman, pointing to the magician, who 
was held up by two of his retinue; I found 
her in the condition you see her in, and pro- 
mised her the assistance she stands in need 
of, and am persuaded that you, out of your 
own goodness, as well as upon my intreaty, 
will not abandon her. 

The ey Paribanon, who had her eyes fix- 
ed upon the pretended sick woman all the 
time that the prince was talking to her, order- 
ed two of her women, who followed her, to 
take “a from the two men that held her, and 
car er into an rtment of the ce, 
and take ag much hs of her as hea 

Whilst the two women executed the fai- 
ry’s commands, she went up to Prince Ah- 
med, and whispering him in the ear, said, 
Prince, I commend your compassion, which 
is worthy of you and your birth: I take a 
great pleasure in gratifying your good inten- 
tion ; but give me leave to tell you, J am 
afraid it will be but ill rewarded. This wo- 
man is not so sick as she pretends to be; and 
I am very much mistaken if she is not an im- 
postor, who will be the cause of a great trou- 
ble to you. But do not be concerned ; let 
what will be devised against you, be persuad- 
ed, that I will deliver you out of all the snares 
that shall be laid for you. Go and pursue 
your journey. 

This discourse of the fairy did not in the 
least fright Prince Ahmed. My princess, 
sail he, as I do not remember I ever did, or 
designed any body an injury, I cannot believe 
any body can have a thought of doing me 
one; but if they have, I shall nut, neverthe- 
less, forbear doing good, whenever J have an 
opportunity. After saying so, he took his 
leave of the fairy, and set forward again for 
his father’s capital, where he soon arrived, 
and was received as usual by the sultan, who 
disguised, as much as possible, the trouble 
the. discourse and suspicion of his favourites 
had given him. 

In the mean time, the two women carried 
the magician into a very fine apartment, rich- 
ly furnished. First they set her down upon 
a sofa, with her back supported with a cushion 
of gold brocade, while they made a bed on 
the same sofa before her, the quilt of which 
was finely embroidered with silk, the sheets 
of the finest linen, and the coverlid cloth of 
gold. When they had put her into bed, (for the 
old sorceress pretended that her fever was so 
violent she could not help herself in the least, 
one of the women went out, and return 
soon again, with a china dish in her hand, 
full of a certain liquor, which she presented 
to the magician, while the other helped her 
up on her breech. - Drink this liquor, said 
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she ; it is the water of the fountain of lions, 
and a sovereign remedy inst all fevers 
whatsoever. You will find the effect of it in 
less than an hour’s time. 

The magician, to dissemble the better, took 
it, after a great deal of intreaty, as if she was 
very much averse to take that potion; but at 
last she took the china dish, and holding back 
her head, swallowed down the liquor. When 
she was laid down again, the two women co- 
vered her up. Lie quiet, said she who brought 
her the china cup, and get a little sleep, if 
you can; we will leave you, and hope to find 
hes perfectly cured when we come again an 

our hence. 

The magician, who came not to act a sick 
part long, but only todiscover Prince Ahmed’s 
retreat, and what made him leave his father’s 
court, being fully satisfied in what she wanted 
to know, would willingly have declared that 
the potion had then had its effect, so great 
was her desire to return to the sultan, to in- 
form him of the success of her commission : 
But as she had been told that the potion did 
not operate immediately, she was forced to 
wait the women’s return. 

The two women came again at the time 
they said they should, and found the magi- 
cian got up and dressed, and set upon the so- 
fa, who, when she saw them open the door 
of her apartment, cried out, O admirable po- 
tion! It has wrought its cure much sooner 
than you told me it would, and I have waited 
a long tine with impatience, to desire you to 
carry me to your charitable mistress, to thank 
her for her kindness, for which I shall always 
be obliged to her, since being thus cured to a 
iniracle. I shall not Jose any time, but shall 
be able to prosecute my journey. 

The two women, who were fairics as well 
as their mistress, after they had told the ma- 
gician how glad they were that she was cus 
red so soon, walked before her, and conduct+ 
ed her through several apartments, all more 
noble than that wherein she lay, into a large 
hall, the most richly and magnificently fur- 
nished of all the palace. 

Paribanon was set, in this hall, ona throne 
of massy gold, enriched with diamonds, ru- 
bies, and pearls of an extraordinary size, and 
attended on each hand by a great number of 
beautiful fairies, all Fichly clothed. At the 
sight of so much majesty, the magician was 
not only dazzled, but was so amazed, that af- 
ter she had prostrated herself before the 
throne, she could not open her lips to thank 
the fairy, as she proposed. However, Pari- 
banon saved her the trouble, and said to her, 
Good woman, I am glad I had an opportuni- 
ty to oblige you, and to see you are able to 
pursue your journey: I will not detain you, 
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but perhaps you may not be displeased to see 
my ralace | follow ny women, and they will 
shew it you. 

The old sorceress, who had not power nor 
courage to say a word, prostrated herself, with 
her head to the tapestry that covered the foot 
of the throne, a 3 time, and so took her 
leave, and was conducted by the two fairies 
through all the same apartments which were 
shewn to Prince Ahmed at his first arrival 
there, and examining all the riches and mag- 
nificence, she often made great exclamations. 
But what was the greatest sy ta of her ad- 
muiration, was, that the two fairies told her, 
that all she saw and was surprised at was a 
mere trifle, in respect of their mistress’s gran- 
deur and riches; and that in the extent of 
her dominions she had so many palaccs, that 
they could not tell the number of them, all 
of different models and architecture, and as 
magnificent and noble. 1n talking of a great 
many other particulars, they brought her at 
last to the iron gate at which Prince Ahmed 
brought her in, and which, after she had ta- 
ken her leave of them, and thanked them for 
the pains they had taken, they opened, and 
wished her a good jounney. 

After the magician had gone a little way, 
she turned back again to observe the door, 
and know it again, but all in vain; for, as I 
have observed, it was invisible to her and all 
other women. Except in this circumstance, 
she was very well satisfied with executing 
the commission she had taken upon herself, 
and posted away to the sultan. When she 
came to the capital, she went a great many 
bye-ways to get privately to the back-door of 

e sultan’s palace, who, being informed of 
her arrival, sent for her into his apartment, 
and perceiving a pimamcaat | hang upon her 
countenance, he thought she had not suc- 
ceeded, and said to her, By thy looks, I guess 
that thy journey has been to no purpose, and 
that thou hast not made the discovery I ex- 
pected from thy diligence. Sir, replied the 
magician, your majesty must give me leave to 
represent to you, that you ought not to judge 
by my looks whether or no J have behaved my- 
self'well in the execution of the commands you 
were pleased to honour me with, but by the 
faithful reports I shall make you of all that 
has happened to me, and by which you will 
find that [ have not neglected any thing that 
could render me worthy of your approbation. 
The melancholy you observe in my face pro- 
ceeds from another cause than the want of 
success, which I hope your nujjesty will have 
all the reason in the world to be content with, 
and of which, if you will have patience, the 
relation I am going to give will inform you. 

Then the magician related to the guitan of 
the Indies how she, pretending to be sick, 
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Prince Ahmed, moved with compassion, had 
her carried into a subterraneous abode, and 
presented and recommended her himself to a 
aad of an incomparable beauty, desiring her 
by her care to contribute towards her health. 
Then she told him with how much complai- 
sance the fairy presently ordered two fairies 
that attended her to take care of her, and 
not to leave her till she had recovered; which 
great condescension, said she, could proceed 
from no other person but from a wife to a 
husband. Afterwards, the old sorceress ex- 
aggerated on her surprise at the front of the 
palace, which she said had not its fellow in 
the world; and gave him an account how the 
two fairies held her up by each arm, like a 
sick person, as she feigned to be, that could 
not walk or support herself; and made a long 
story of the care they took of her, ufter they 
had led her into an apartment; of the potion 
they made her drink, and the quickness of 
her cure; how she still pretended sickness, 
though she never doubted of the virtue of the 
draught: But, above all, she was sure not to 
forget the majesty of the fairy, seated on a 
throne that shined again with jewels, the va- 
lue of which exceeded all the riches of the 
kingdoin of the Indies ; and that, in short, all 
the other riches which were included in that 
vast palace were immense. 

Here the magician, finishing the relation 
of the success of her commission, and conti- 
nuing her discourse, said, What does your ma- 
jesty think of these unheard-of riches of the 
fairy? Perhaps you will say you are struck 
with admiration, and rejoice at the good for- 
tune of Prince Ahmed your son, who enjoys 
them in common with the fairy. For my part, 
sir, I beg your majesty to forgive me, if I take 
the liberty to remonstratc to you, that I think 
otherwise, and to tell you, that I shudder 
when I consider the misfortune which may 
happen to you. And this is the melancholy 
which I could not so well dissemble, .and 

rou so soon perceived. I would believe that 

rince Ahmed, of his own nature, is incapa- 
ble of undertaking any thing against your 
majesty; but who can answer that the fairy, 
by her charms and caresses, and the influence 

e has already over him, may not inspire him 
with a pernicious design of dethroning your 
majesty, and seizing the crown of the Indies. 
This is what your majesty ought to consider 
as a serious affair, of the utmost import- 


ance. 

Though the sultan of the Indics was very 
well persuaded that Prince Ahmed’s natural 
disposition was good, yet he could not help 
being concerned at the discourse of the old 
sorceress, to whom, when she was taking her 
leave, he said, I thank thee for the pains thou 
hast taken, and thy wholesome advice: I am 
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so sensible of the great importance it is to me, 
that I shall deliberate upon it in council. 

Accordingly he returned to his favourites, 
with whom he was consulting when he was 
told of the magician’s arrival, and ordered her 
to follow him. He acquainted them with what 
he had learned, and communicated to them 
all the reason he had to fear the fairy’s influ- 
ence over the prince; and asked them what 
measures they thought most proper to be ta- 
ken to prevent so great a misfortune. To 
which one of the favourites, taking upon him- 
self to speak for the rest, said, Your majesty 
knows who must be the author; and now he 
is in your court, and in your power, you ought 
to make no scruple to put him under arrest 3 
and I will not say, take away his life, but make 
him a close prisoner while he lives. This ad- 
vice all the other favourites unanimously ap- 
plauded. 

Then the magician, who thought it too vio- 
lent, asked the sultan’s leave to speak, which 
he granted her, and she said, Sir, I am per- 
suaded the zeal of your counsellors for your 
majesty’s interest makes them propose the 
arresting Prince Ahmed, but perhaps they will 
not take it amiss, if I offer to your and their 
consideration, that if you arrest the prince, 
you must also detain his retinue, who are all 
genics; and it is to be thought it will not be 
easy to seize and secure their persons. Js not 
their property such, as they can render them- 
selves invisible, and transport themselves to 
the fairy, and give her an account of the in- 
sult offered her husband? and can it be su 

ed she will let it go unrevenged? But would 
it not be better, if, by any other means, which 
might not make so great a noise, the sultan 
could secure himself against any ill designs 
Prince Ahmed may have against him, and not 
injure his majesty’s honour, or any body be 
suspected of giving evil counsel? If his ma- 
jesty has any opinion of my advice, as genies 
and fairies can do things impracticable to men, 
it would pique Prince Ahmed in his honour, 
to engage him, by means of the fairy, to pro- 
cure you certain advantages which he will be 
obliged to do: as, for example, every time 
sa majesty goes into the field, you are ob- 

ed to be at a great expence, not only in pa- 
vuliens and tents for your army, but likewise 
In mules and camels to carry their baggage. 
Now, might not you engage him to use his in- 
terest with the fairy to procure you a tent 
which might be carried in a man’s hand, and 
which should be so large, as to shelter your 
whole army against weather ? 

T need say no more to your majesty: If the 
prince bring such a tent, you may make a 
great many other demands, of the same nature, 
that at last he may sink under the difficulties 
the impossibility of the executing of them will 
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put him to, notwithstanding the power and 
fertile inventions of the fairy, who has enti- 
ced him from you by her enchantments ; that 
at last he will ashamed to appear, and will 
be forced to pass the rest of his life with the 
fairy, excluded from any commerce with the 
world ; and then your majesty will have no 
reason to be afraid of any enterprises from 
him, and cannot be reproached with so detes- 
table an action, as the shedding of 2 son’s 
blood, or making him a prisoner for life. 

When the magician had finished her speech, 
the sultan asked his favourites if they had ay 
thing better to propose ; and finding them all 
silent, determined to follow the magician’s 
advice, as the most reasonable and most agree- 
able to his mild government. 

The next day, when the prince came into 
his father’s presence, who was talking with 
his favourites, and had sat down by him, after 
a conversation on different subjects, the sultan, 
addressing himself to Prince Ahmed, said, Son, 
when you came and dispelled those clouds of 
melancholy which your long absence had 
brought upon me, you made the place of your 
retreat a mystery tome. I was satisfied to 
see you again, and know that you was con- 
tent with your condition, and would not pe- 
netrate farther into your secret; which I found 
you did not careI should. Ido not know 
why you should use a father after this manner, 
who ever was, and will be glad of your hap- 
piness. However, I know your good fortune, 
and very much approve of your conduct in 
marrying a fairy so worthy of your love, and: 
so rich and powerful; as I am informed, it 
was not possible for me to have procured so 
great a match for you. And now you are 
raised to so high a rank as to be envied by 
every body, but me your father, I not yd 
desire you to preserve the good understand- 
ing between us we have lived in hitherto, but 
that you would use your credit with the fairy 
to obtain for me n little of her assistance, 
which I stand in need of in one circumstance, 
and therefore will make a trial of your inte- 
rest. 

You are not insensible what a great expence, 
not to mention the embarrassment to my ge- 
nerals and officers, the tents, pavilions, mules 
and camels which carry them, are to me every 
time I take the field. Now, if you would but 
give your attention to do me a pleasure, I am 
persuaded you could easily procure from her 
a pavilion that might be carried in 2 man's 
hand, and which would extend over a large 
army: Besides, when you let her know it is 
for me, though it may be a difficult thing, she 
will not refuse you ; All the world knows fai- 
ries are capable of doing most extraordinary 


things. 
Prince Ahmed never expected that the sul- 
QF 
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tan his father would have asked such a thing, 
which at first appeared so difficult, not to say 
impossible. Though he knew not absolutely 
how grcat the power of genies and fairies was, 
he doubted whether it extended so far as to 
compass such a tent as his father desired ; 
moreover, he had never asked any thing of 
the fairy Paribanon, but was satisfied with the 
continual] and many proofs she had given him 
of her passion, which he studied to preserve, 
without any views of interest, farther than 
her love; therefore he was in the greatest 
embarrassment imaginable what answer to 
make. At last he replied, If, sir, after the 
finding my arrow, 1 have made my actions a 
secret to you, the reason was, that it was of 
no great nnportance to you to be informed 
of them; and though I know not how this 
mystery has been revealed to you, I cannot 
deny but your information is very just. I have 
married the fairy you speak of; I love her, 
and am persuaded she loves me; but can say 
nothing to the influence your majesty believcs 
Ihave over her ; it is what I have not yet made 
an experiment of, nor thought of; and should 
be very glad you would dispense with me for 
undertaking it ; but Ict me enjoy the happiness 
of Joving and being beloved, without any other 
views or interest. But the demand of a father 
is a command upon every child like me, who 
thinks it my duty to obey him in every thing. 
And though it is with the greatest reluctance 
imaginable, I will not fail to ask the favour of 
my wife your majesty desires, but will not 
ana you to obtain it; and ifI should not 
nave the honour to come aguin to pay you 
my respects, that shall he the sign that I have 
not had success: But, before-hand, I desire 
you to forgive me, and consider that you your- 
self have reduced me to this extremity. 

Son, replied the sultan of the Indies, I 
should be very sorry what I ask of you should 
cause me the displeasure of never seeing you 
any more. I find you do not know the power 
a husband has over a wife; and yours would 
shew that her love to you was very indifferent, 
if she, with the power she has of a fairy, should 
refuse you so trifling a request as this I desire 
you to ask of her for my sake. Lay aside 
your fears, which proceed from your belicving 
yourself not loved so well as you should be. 
Go and ask her only; you will find the fairy 
loves you better than you imagine; and re- 
‘member, that people, for want of asking, often 
Jose great advantages. Think with yourself, 
that as you love her, you would refuse her 
nothing; therefore, if she loves you, no more 
can she refuse you. 

All this discourse of the sultan of the Indics 
could not persuade Prince Ahmed, who would 
rather he would have asked any thing elsc, 
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than exposing him to the hazard of displea- 
sing hi» dear Paribanon; and so preat was his 
chagrin, that he left the court two days soon- 
er than he used to do. 

When he returned back to the fairy, to 
whom he always appeared with a very gay 
countenance, she asked him the cause of the 
alteration she perceived in his looks; and find- 
ing, that, instead of answering her, he cnqui- 
red after her health, to avoid satisfying her, 
she said to him, I will answer your question 
when you have answered mine. The prince 
denied it, a long time, protesting that nothing 
was the matter with him; but the more he 
denied it, the more she teazed him, and said 
to him, I cannot bear to see you in this con- 
dition; tell mc what makes you so concerned, 
that 1 may case your trouble, whatever may 
be the cause of it ; for it must be very extra- 
ordinary, if it 1s out of my power, unless it be 
the death of the sultan your father, and in 
that case, I will contribute all that lies in my 
power to comfort you. 

Prince Ahmed could not long withstand the 

ressing instances of the fairy. Madam, said 
ie, God prolong the sultan my father’s life, 
and bless him: I left him alive, and in perfect 
health ; therefore this is not the cause of the 
melancholy you perceive in me, thoughindeed 
the sultan is the occasion of my concern, be- 
cause he has imposed upon me the necessity 
of being importunate to you. First, you know 
the care I have taken, with your approbation, 
to conceal from him the happiness I have to 
sec you, love you, deserve your favour and 
love, and to have pledged my faith with you ; 
but I cannot tell how he has been informed 
of it. 

Here the fairy Paribanon interrupted Prince 
Ahmined, and said, If you do not know, I do: 
Remember what I told you of the woman who 
made you believe she was sick, on whom you 
took so much compassion: It is she who has 
acquainted the sultan your father with what 
hi have taken so much care to hide from 
iim. I told you that she was not sick, as she 
pretended to be; and she has made it appear 
so; for, in short, after the women whom I 
charged to take care of her had given her the 
sovereign water against all fevers, and which 
she had no occasion tor, she pretended that 
the water had cured her, and came to take her 
leave of mc, that she might go the sooner; 
and was in so much haste, that she would 
have gone away without seeing my palace, if 
I had not, by bidding my two women shew it 
her, thought it worth her seeing. But go on, 
and tell what is the necessity your father hus 
ee on you to be so importunate, which 
I desire you will be persuaded can never be. 

Madan), pursued Prince Ahmed, you may 
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have observed that hitherto I have been con- 
tent with your love, and have never asked 
you any other favour: For what, after the 
possession of so lovely and charming a wife, 
can I desire more? But yet I know not how 
great your power may be, and have taken care 
not to make trial of it. Consider then, I con- 
jure you, that it is not me, but the sultan my 
father, who indiscreetly, or at least I think so, 
begs of you a pavilion large enough to shelter 
him, his court, and army, from the violence of 
the weather, and which a man may carry in 
his hand; but remember it is the sultan my 
father that asks this favour. 

Prince, replied the fairy, smiling, I am sorry 
that so small a matter should disturb you, and 
make you so uneasy as you appeared to me. 
I see two things have contributed towards it; 
one is, the law you have imposed upon your- 
self, to be content with loving, and being be- 
loved by me, and to deny yourself the liberty 
of asking me the least favour that might try 
my power: the other, I do not doubt, what- 
ever you may say, was, you thought that what 
your father asked of me was out of my power. 
As to the first, I commend you for it, and 
love you the better, if possible, for it; and 
for the second, I must tell you, that what the 
sultan your father asks of me is a trifle; and, 
upon occasion, 1 can do much inore difficult 
thinzs. Therefore be easy, and aera 
that fur from being importuned, I shall always 
take a great deal of pleasure in whatever you 
can desire me to do for your sake. Then the 
fairy sent for her treasurer, to whom, when she 
came, she said, Nourgihan, which was her 
name, bring me the largest pavilion in my 
treasury, Nourgihan returned presently with 
the pavilion, which she could not only hold 
in her hand, but in the palm of her hand, 
when she shut her fingers, and presented it to 
her mistress, who gave it to Prince Ahmed to 
look at. 

When Prince Ahmed saw the pavilion 
which the fairy called the largest in her trea- 
sury, he fancied she had a mind to jest with 
him, and thereupon the marks of his surprise 
appeared presently in his countenance ; which 
Paribanon perceiving, burst out a-laughing. 
What, prince, cried she, do you think I jest 
with you? You will see presently that I am 
in earnest. Nourgihan, said she to her trea- 
surer, taking the tent out of Prince Ahmed’s 
hands, go and set it up, that the prince may 
judge whether it might be large enough for 
the sultan his father. 

The treasurer went out immediately with 
it out of the palace, and carried it a great way 
off; and when she had set it up, one end 
reached to the very e: At which time, 
the prince thinking it small, found it large 
enough to shelter two greater armies than 
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that of the sultan his father’s, and then said 
to Paribanon, I ask my princess a thousand. 
pardons for my incredulity; after what I have 
seen I believe there is nothing impossible to 

ou. You see, said the fairy, that the pavi- 
ion is larger than what your father may have 
occasion for ; for you must know, that it has 
one property, that it is larger or smaller, ace 
cording to the army it has to cover. 

The treasurer took down the tent again, 
reduced it, and brought it to the prince, who 
took it, and without staying any Jonger than 
till the next day, mounted his horse, and went 
Aen the same attendants to the sultan his fa- 
ther. 

The sultan, who was persuaded that there 
could not be any such thing as such a tent as 
he asked for, was in a great surprise at the 
prince’s diligence. He took the tent, and 
after he had admired its smallness, his amaze- 
ment was so creat that he could not recover 
himself. When the tent was set up in the 
great plain which we have before mentioned, 
he found it large enough to shelter any army 
twice as large as he could bring into the field ; 
which he looking upon to bea superfluity that 
might be troublesome to him, Prince Ahmed 
told him, that for its size it would always be 
proportionabic to his army. 

To outward appearance, the sultan expres- 
sed a great obligation to the prince his son 
for so noble a present, desiring him to return 
his thanks to the fairy Paribanon, and ordere 
ed it to be carefully laid up in his treasury ; 
but within himsclf, he conceived a greater 
jealousy than what his flattering favourites and 
the magician had harboured and suggested 
to him; considering, that, by the fairy’s as- 
sistance, the prince his son might perform 
things that were infinitely out of his power, 
notwithstanding his grandeur dnd riches; and 
therefore he was the more intent upon his 
ruin, and went to consult the magician again, 
who advised him to engage the prince to brin 
him some of the water of the fountain of 
lions. 

In the evening, when the sultan was sur- 
rounded as usual by all his court, and the prince 
came to pay his respects among the rest, he 
addtessed hitnself to him in these words: Son, 
said he, I have already expressed to you how 
much I am obliged to you for the present of 
the tent you have procured me, that I look 
upon it as the most valuable thing in all my 
treasury ; but you must do one thing more 
for me, which will be every whit as agrecable 
to me. Iam informed, that the fairy your 
spouse makes use of a certain water called 
ihe water of the fountain of lions, which cures 
all sorts of fevers, even the most dangerous ; 
and as I am perfectly well persuaded my health 
is dear to you, I do not doubt but you will 
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ask her for a bottle of that water for me, and 
bring it to me as a sovereign medicine, which 
I map make use of when I have occasion. Do 
me this other important piece of service, and 

complete the duty of a good son to- 
wards a tender father. 

Prince Ahmed, who believed that the sul- 
tan his father would have been satisfied with 
80 singular and useful a tent as that which he 
bad brought, and that he would not have im- 

any new task upon him, which might 

the fairy’s displeasure, was struck al- 
most dumb at this new request, notwithstand- 
ing she had given him the assurance of grant- 
ing him whatever lay in her power. After a 
long silence, he said, 1 beg of your majesty to 
be assured, that there is nothing I would not 
undertake to procure you, which may contri- 
bute to the prolonging your life, but I could 
wish it might not be by the means of my wife. 
For this reason, I dare not promise to bring 
the water; all I can do is, I will assure you I 
will ask it of her; but my reluctance is as great 
as when I asked her for the tent. 

The next morning Prince Ahmed returned 
to the fairy Paribanen, and related to her, sin- 
cerely and faithfully, all that had passed at 
the sultan his father’s court, (from the giving 
of the tent, which he told her he received 
with the utmost acknowledgment of the fa- 
vour she had done him), to the new request 
he had charged him to make. And when he 
had done, he added: But, my princess, 1 only 
tell you this as a plain account of what passed 
between me and my father, but leave you to 
your own pleasure, whether you will gratify 
or reject this his new desire. 

No, no, replied the fairy Paribanon, I am 
glad that the sultan of the Indies knows that 
vou are not indifferent to me; I will satisfy 

im; and whatever advice the magician can 
ive him, (for I see that he hearkens to her), 
e shall find no fault with you nor me: And 
yet there is a great deal of wickedness in this 
demand, as you will understand by what I am 
going to tell you. The fountain of lions is 
situated in the middle of a court of a great 
castle, the entrance into which is guarded by 
four fierce lions, two of which sleep alternate- 
ly, while the other two are awake: but do 
not let that frighten bon ; | will give yon means 
to by them without any danger. 
he fairy Paribanon was at that time very 
hard at work; and as she had several clews 
of thread by her, she took up one, and pre- 
senting it to Prince Ahmed, said, First, take 
this clew of thread; I will tell you presently 
the use of it. In the second place, you must 
have two horses ; one you must ride yourself, 
‘and the other you must lead, which must be 
loaded with a sheep cut into four quarters, that 
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must be killed to-day. In the third places 
you must be provided with a bottle, which I 
will give you, to bring the water in: Set out 
early to-morrow morning, and when you have 
assed the iron gate, throw the clew of thread 
before you, which will roll till it comes to the 
gates of the castle: Follow it, and when it 
stops, as the gates will be open, you will see 
the four lions; the two that are awake will, 
by their roaring, wake the other two; but do 
not be frightened, but throw each of them a 
quarter of mutton, and then clap spurs to 
your horse, and ride to the fountain; fill your 
bottle without alighting, and then return with 
the same expedition: the lions will be so busy 
eating, they will let you pass by them. 

Prince Ahmed set out the next morning at 
the time appointed hiin by the fairy, and fol- 
lowed her directions punctually. When he 
arrived at the gates of the castle, he distribue 
ted the quarters of mutton among the four 
lions, and passing through the midst of them 
with intrepidity, got to the fountain, filled his 
bottle, and returned as safe and sound back 
as he went. When he had got at a little dis- 
tance from the castle-gates, he turned him 
about, and perceiving two of the lions co- 
ming after him, he drew his sabre, and pre 
red himself for defence. But as he went for- 
wards, seeing one of them turned out of the 
road at some distance, and shewed, by his 
head and tail, that he did not come to do him 
any harm, but only to go before bim, and that 
the other staid behind to follow, he put his 
sword up again in its scabbard. Guarded in 
this manner, he arrived at the capital of the 
Indies; but the lions never left him till they 
had conducted him to the gates of the sultan’s 
palace; after which they returned the same 
way they came, though not without frighten- 
ing all that saw them, for all they went ina 
sg gentic manner, and shewed no fierceness. 

t many officers came to attend the 
prince while he dismounted his horse, and 
afterwards conducted him into the sultan’s 
apartment, who was at that time surrounded 
with his favourites. He approached towards 
the throne, laid the bottle at the sultan’s feet, 
and kissed the rich tapestry which covered his 
footstool, and then said, I have brought you, 
sir, the healthful water which your majesty 
desired so much to keep among your other 
rarities in your treasury; but, at the same 
time, wish you such extraordinary health, aa 
never to have occasion to make use of it. 

After the prince had made an end of his 
compliment, the sultan placed him on his 
right hand, and then said to him, Son, Iam 
very much obliged to you for this valuable 
present ; as also for the great danger yon have 
exposed yourself to upon my account, (which 
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Y have been informed of by a magician who 
knows the fountain of piel? but do me the 
pleasure, continued he, to inform me by what 
address, or rather by what incredible power, 
you have been secured. 

Sir, replied Prince Ahmed, I have no share 
in the compliment your majesty is pleased to 
make me; all the honour 1s due to the fai 
my spouse, whose good advice I followed. 
Then he informed the sultan what those di- 
rections were, and, by the relation of this his 
expedition, let him know how well he had be- 
haved himself. When he had done, the sul- 
tan, who shewed outwardly all the demon- 
strations of great joy, but secretly became 
more jealous, retired into an inward apart- 
ment, where he sent for the magician. 

The magician, at her arrival, saved the sul- 
tan the trouble to tell her of the success of 
Prince Ahmed’s journey, which she had heard 
of before she came, and therefore was pre- 
pared with an infallible means, as she pre- 
tended. This means she communicated to the 
sultan, who declared it the next day to the 
prince, in the midst of all his courtiers, in 
these words: Son, said he, I have one thing 
more to ask of you; after which, I shall ex- 
pect nothing more from your obedience, nor 
your interest with your wife. This request is, 
to bring ine @ man not above a foot and an 
half high, and whose beard is thirty feet long, 
who carries a bar of iron upon his shoulders 
of five hundred weight, which he uses as a 
quarter-staff. 

Prince Ahmed, who did not believe that 
there was such a man in the world as his fa- 
ther described, would gladly have excused 
himself; but the sultan persisted in his de- 
mand, and told him, the fairy could do more 
incredible things. 

The next day, the prince returned to his 
dear Paribanon, to whom he told his father’s 
new demand, which, he said, he looked upon 
to be a thing more impossible than the two 
first; for, added he, I cannot imagine there 
can be such a man in the world: Without 
doubt, he has a mind to try whether or no I 
am 80 silly as to go about it, or he has a de- 
sign on my ruin. In short, how can he sup- 
pase that I should lay hold on a man so well 
armed, though he is but little? What arms 
can I make use of to reduce him to my will? 
If there are any means, I beg you will tell 
them, and Jet me come off with honour this 
time. 

Do not affright yourself, prince, replied the 
fairy : You ran a risk in fetching the water of 
the fountain of lions for your father ; but there 
is no danger in finding out this man, who is 
my brother Schaibar ; but is so far from being 
like me, though we both had the same father, 
that he is of so violent a nature, that nothing 
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can prevent his giving bloody marks of his 
resentment for a slight offence; yet, on the 
other hand, is so as to oblige any one in 
whatever they desire. He is made exactly as 
the sultan your father has described him, and 
has no other arms than a bar of iron of five 
hundred pounds weight, without which he 
never stirs, and Bt makes him respected. 
I will send for him, and you shall judge of the 
truth of what I tell you; but be sure to pre- 
pare yourself against being frightened at his 
extraordinary figure, when you see him. 
What ! my queen, replied Prince Ahmed, do 
you say Schaibar is your brother? Let him 
be never so ugly or deformed, I shall be so 
far from being frightened at the sight of him, 
that, as our brother, I shall honour and love 


him. 

The fairy ordered a gold chafing-dish to be 
set, with a fire in it, under the porch of her 
palace, with a box of the same metal, (which 
was a present to her ;) out of which taking a 
perfume, and throwing it into the fire, there 
arose a thick cloud of smoke. 

Some moments after, the fairy said to Prince 
Ahmed, See, there comes my brother. The 
prince immediately perceived Schaibar coming 
gravely, with his heavy bar on his shoulder, 

lis long beard, which he held up before him, 
and a pair of thick mustacheos, which he tuck 
ed behind his ears, and almost covered his 
face; his eyes were very small, and deep set 
in his head, which was far from being of the 
smallest size, and on which he wore a grena- 
dier’s cap: Besides all this, he was very much 
hump-backed. 

If Prince Ahmed had not known that 
Schaibar was Paribanon’s brother, he would 
not have been able to have looked at him 
without fear; but knowing first who he was, 
he stood by the fairy without the least cone 


cern. 

Schaibar, as he came forwards, looked at 
the prince earnestly enough to have chilled 
his blood in his veins, and asked Paribanon 
when he first accosted her, who that man was ; 
to which she replied, He is my husband, bro- 
ther; his name is Ahmed; is son to the 
sultan of the Indies. The reason why I did 
not invite you to my wedding, was, I was un- 
willing to divert you from un rig grea you 
was engaged in, and from which I heard, with 
pleasure, you returned victorious; and so took 
the liberty now to call for you. _ 

At these words, Schaibar, looking on Prince 
Ahmed favourably, said, Is there any thi 
sister, wherein I can serve him? It is eno 
to me that he is your husband, to me 
to do for him whatever he desires. The sul- 
tan his father, replied Paribanon, has a curly 
al see you; and J desire he may be your 
guide to the sultan’s court. He needs but 
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lead me the way; I will follow him. Bro- 
ther, replied Paribanon, it is too late to go 
t y; therefore stay till to-morrow morn- 
me 3 and, in the mean time, I will inform you 
all that has passed between the sultan of 
the Indies and Prince Ahmed since our mar- 
he next morning, after Schaibar had been 
informed of the affair, he and Prince Ahmed 
set out for the sultan’s court. When they 
arrived at the gates of the capital, the people 
no sooner saw Schaibar, but they ran and bid 
themselves; and some shut up their shops, 
and locked themselves up in their houses ; 
while others, flying, communicated their fear 
to all they met, who staid not to look behind 
them, but ran too; insomuch that Schaibar 
and Prince Ahmed, as they went along, found 
the streets all desolate, tll they came to the 
palace, where the porters, instead of kecping 
the gates, ran away too; so that the prince 
and Schaibar advanced without any obstacle 
to the council-hal], where the sultan was seat- 
ed on his throne, and giving audiencc. Here 
likewise the huissirs, at the approach of Schai- 
bar, abandoned their posts, and pave them free 
admittance. 

Schaibar went boldly and fiercely up to the 
throne, without waiting to be presented by 
Prince Ahmed, and accosted the sultan of 
the Indies in these words: Thou hast asked 
for me, said he; see, here I am; what wouldst 
thou have with me? 

The sultan, instead of answering him, clap- 
ped his hands befure his eyes, to avoid the 
sight of so terrible an object; at which un- 
civil and rude reception Schaibar was s0 much 
provoked, after he had given him the trouble 
to come so far, that he instantly lifted up his 
iron bar, and killed him, before Prince Ahmed 
could intercede in his behalf. All that he 
could do, was to prevent his killing the grand 
visier, who sat not far from him, representing 
to him, that he had always given the sultan 
his father good advice. These are they, then, 
said Schaibar, who gave him bad 3; and as he 
pronounced these words, he killed all the 
other visiers and flattering fivourites of the 
sultan, who were Prince Ahmed’s enemies: 
Every time he struck, he killed some one or 
other; and none escaped but they who were 
so frightened as not to stand staring and ga- 
ping, and who saved themselves by flight. 

When this terrible cxecution was over, 
Schaibar came out of the council-hall into 
the midst of the court-yard, with the iron bar 
upon his shoulder, and, looking hard at the 
.grand visier, who owed his life to Prince Ah- 
-med, he said, I know there is a certain mazci- 
cian who is a greater enemy of my brother- 
in-law than all these base favourites I have 
chastised : Let the magician be brought to me 
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presently. The grand visier immediately sent 
for her; and as soon as she was brought, Schai- 
bar said, at the time he fetched a stroke at 
her with his iron bar, lake the reward of thy 
pernicious counsel, and learn to feign sick- 
ness again. 

After this, he said, This is not yet enough ; 
I will use the whole town after the same man- 
ner, if they do not immediately acknowledge 
Prince Ahmed, my brother-in-law, for their sul- 
tan, and the sultan of the Indies. Then all 
that were there present made the air echo 
acain with the repeated acclamations of Long 
life to Sultan Ahmed ! and immediately after, 
he was proclaimed through the whole town. 
Schaibar made him be clothed in the royal 
vestments, installed him on the throne, and, 
after he had made all swear homage and fide- 
lity to him, went and fetched his sister Part- 
banon, whom he brought with all the pomp 
and grandeur imaginable, and made her to be 
owncd sultaness of the Indies. 

As for Prince Ali and Princess Nouronni- 
har, as they had no hand in the conspiracy 
against Prince Ahmed, and knew nothing of 
any, Prince Ahmed ass.gned them a conside- 
rable province, with its capital, where they 
spent the rest of their lives. Afterwards he 
sent an officer to Prince Houssain, to ac- 
quaint him with the change, and make him 
an offer of which province he liked best; but 
that prince thought himself so happy in his 
solitude, that he bid the officer return the sul- 
tan his brother thanks for the kindness he de- 
signed him, assurme him of his submission, 
and that the only favour he desired of him 
was, to give him leave to Jive retired in the 
place he had made choice of for his retreat. 





The Story of the Tao Sisters who envicd their 
young Sole. 


THERE was a prince of Persia, named Khos- 
rouschah, who, when he first came to his 
crown, to have a knowledge of the world, 
took a great pleasure in night adventures. 
He often disguised himself, attended by a 
trusty minister, disguised like him, and ram- 
bled through the whole city, and met with a 
ercat many particular adventures, which I 
shall not at present entertain your majesty 
with; but I hope you will hear with pleasure 
what happened to him upon his first ramble, 
which was in a little time after his accession 
to his father’s throne, who, dying in a good 
old age, left him heir to the kingdom of Per- 
sla. 

After the ceremonies of his deceased fa- 
ther’s funeral rites and his own coronation 
were over, the new sultan Khosrouschah, as 
well through inclination as duty, went out one 
evening, attended by his grand visier, disgui- 
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séd like himself, to take notice of the regula- 
rity observed by the magistrates. Passing 
through a street in that part of the town 
where the meaner sort of people lived, he 
heard some people talking very loud; and 
going up close to the house from whence the 
noise came, and Jooking through a crack in 
the door, perceived the light, and three sis- 
ters on a sofa, who were entered into a chit- 
chat after supper. By what the oldest snd, 
he presently understood the subject of their 
discourse was wishes; for, said she, since we 
have got upen wishes, mine saall be to have 
the sultan’s baker for my husband; for thon 
T shall eat my belly-full of that bread, wh <b, 
by way of excellence, is called the sulten’, 
bread: Now let us see if your tastes are 15 
gool as mine. For my part, replied the se- 
cond sister, £ wish 1 was the sultan’s chief 
cook’s wife, for then I should eat of the most 
excellent ragouts ; and a5 Tam persuaded that 
the sultan’s bread is common in the palace, I 
should not want any of that: the. fore you 
see, sister, addressmg herself to her eldest 
sister, that I have a better fancy than you. 

Then the youngest sister, who was very 
beautiful, and had more charms and wit than 
the two eldest, spoke in her turn. For my 
part, sisters, said she, T shall not limit my de- 
sires, but will take a Ingher flight ; and, since 
we are upon wishing, I wish to be the sultan’s 
wife: I would make him father of a prince, 
whose hair shail be gold on the one side of 
his head, and silver on the other 3 when he 
cries, the tears that fall from his eyes shall be 
pearls; and when he smiles, his vermillion 
lips shall look like a rose-bud fresh blown. 

The three sisters’ wishes, particularly the 

oungest’s, seemed so singulur to the sultan 

hosrouschah, that he resolved to gratify 
them in their desires ; and, without commu- 
nicating this his design to his grand visier, he 
charged him only to take notice of the house, 
and bring the three sisters before him the uext 
ay. 

The grand visier, in executing the sultan’s 
orders, would but just give the three sisters 
time to dress themselves, and brought them 
to the palace, and presented them to the sul- 
tan, who said to them, Do you remember the 
wishes you made last night, when you were 
all in so pleasant a mood? Come, speak thie 
tryth ; I must know what they were. 

At this discourse the three sisters were 
very much confounded : They cast down their 
eyes, and blushed ; and the colour which rose 
in the cheeks of the youngest quitc captivated 
the sultan’s heart; and out of modesty, and 
for fear they might have offended the sultan 
by their discourse, they remained silent. The 
sultan, guessing at their thoughts, to encou- 
rage them, said, Fear nothing ; I did not send 
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for you for any crime you have comnitted ; 
and since I see that the question [ ask you 
shocks you, and I know every one’s wish, I 
will ease you of your fears. You, added he, 
that wished to be my wife, you shall have 
your desire this day; and you, continued he, 
addressing himself to the two eldest sisters, 
you shall also be married to my chief baker 
nud cook. 

As soun as the sultan had declared his plea- 
sure, the vouusest sister, setting her eldest an 
exanple, threw herself at the sultan’s feet, to 
exp. css her acknowledcg.nent. Sir, said she, 
my wish, since it is Come to your majesty's 
lnowledge, was only made by way of dis- 
course and amusement: 1am unworthy of 
the honour you do ie, and ask pardon for 
my boldness. ‘The two other sisters would 
have excused themselves also; but the sul- 
tin, Micrrupting them, said, No, no, it shall 
be sos every one’s wish shall b> fulfilled. 

The nuptials were all celebrated that day, 
as the sultan had resolved, but after a diffo- 
rentimanner. ‘The younrest sister’s were so- 
lenmized with all the rejoicings usual at the 
marringes of the sultans of Persia; and the 
other two sisters according to the quality and 
distinction of their husbands ; the one as the 
sultan’s chief baker, and the other as head 
cook. 

The two elder sisters thought the dispro- 
portion of their marriages infinitely great; 
and this consideration made them far from 
being content, though they were arrived at 
the utmost hewht of their wishes, and much 
beyond their hope. They were so much 
possessed with envy, that it not only disturb- 
cd their own joy, but was the cause of great 
troubles and afflictions to the sultaness their 
younger sister. But at that time they had 
not an opportunity to communicate their 
thoughts to each other upon the preference 
the sultan had given thew younger sister to 
their prejudice, but were altogether employed 
in dressing themselves against the celebration 
of their marriages, Some days afterwards, 
when they had an opportunity of seeing each 
other at the public balls, the eldest sister said 
to the other, Well, sister, what say you to 
our sister’s great fortune? Is not she a fine 
person to be a sultaness? I must own, said 
the other sister, I cannot conceis¢ what charms 
the sultan could discover in her, to be so be- 
witched by a yount jade: That because she 
was somewhat younger than ur, was that a 
reason sufficient for him to prefer her? You 
were as worthy of his bed, and in justice he 
ought to have made choice of you. 

Sister, said the elder, 1 should not have said 
any thing, if the sultan had but pitched upon 
you ; but that he should chuse that pert ut, 
is what gricves inc ; but I will revenge myself; 
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and you, I think, are as much concerned as 
me; therefore I would have us concert mea- 
sures together, and communicate to me which 
way you can imagine to mortify her; while I, 
on my side, will inform you what my desire of 
revenge shall suggest to me. 

After this wicked plot, the two sisters saw 
each other very frequently, and consulted how 
they might disturb and interrupt the happiness 
of the sultaness their youngest sister. They 
proposed a great many ways; but in delibe- 
rating about the manner of executing them, 
they found so many difficulties, that they durst 
not attempt them. In the mean time, the 
often went together to make her visits, with 
a detestable dissimulation, and every time 
gave her all the marks of friendship they 
could imagine, to persuade her how overjoyed 
oy were to have a sister raised to so high 
a fortune. The sultaness, for her part, 2al- 
ways received them with all the demonstra- 
tions of esteem and value they could expect 
from a sister who was not puffed up with her 
high dignity, and loved them as cordially as 
before. 

Some months after their marriage, the sul- 
taness found herself to be with child; upon 
which the sultan expressed great joy, which 
was communicated to all the court, and so 
spread throughout the capital city, and all 
Persia. Upon this news, the two sisters came 
to pay their compliments ; and, entering into 
® discourse with their sister about her Tying- 
In, they proffered their service to deliver her, 
desiring her, if she was not provided with a 
midwife, to accept of them. 

The sultaness said to them, most obligingly, 
Sisters, I should desire no better, if it was 
absolutely in my power to make choice of 
you: however, J am obliged to you for your 
good will, but must submit to do as the sul- 
tan thinks fit. Let your husbands make in- 
terest, and get some courtier to ask this fa- 
vour of the sultan; und if he speaks to me 
about it, be assured, that I shall not only ex- 

ress the pleasure he does me, but thank him 
For making choice of you. 

The two husbands applied themselves to 
some courtiers, their patrons, and begged of 
them to use their interest to procure their 
wives the honour they aspired to. Those pa- 
trons interceded so much in their behalf, as 
that the sultan promised them to consider of 
it, and was as good as his word ; for, in con- 
versation with the sultaness on that affair, he 
told her, that be thought her sisters were the 
most pro ns to assist her in her la- 
bour, but did not think fit to name and a 
point them to be her midwives before he ask- 
ed ‘her consent. The sultaness, sensible of 
the deference the sultan so obligingly paid 
her, said to him, Sir, I am ready to do as your 
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majesty shall please to command me; but 
since you have been so kind as to think of 
my sisters, [ thank you for that re ou 
have shewn them for my sake; and therefore 
I shall not dissemble with you, but tell you, J 
had rather have them than strangers. 

Then the sultan Khosrou named the 
sultaness’s two sisters to be her midwives ; 
~~ iva that time they passed to and ad to 
the palace, overjoyed at the o unity they 
should have of executing the Tcestable wick- 
edness they had meditated against the sultan- 
ess their sister. 

When the sultaness’s reckoning was out, 
she was safely delivered of a young prince, as 
bright as the day; but neither his innocence 
nor beauty were capable of moving the cruel 
hearts of the merciless sisters. They wrap- 
‘i him up carclessly in his blankets, and put 

im into a little basket, which they abandon- 
ed to the streain of a small canal which ran 
under the sultaness’s apartment, and declared 
she was delivered of a little dead dog, which 
they produced. This disagreeable news was 
presently told to the sultan, who conceived 
so much grief and anger thereat, as might 
have proved fatal to the sultaness, if his grand 
visier had not represented to him, that he 
could not, without injustice, make her answer- 
able for the variations of nature. 

In the mcan time, the basket in which the 
little prince was exposed was carried by the 
stream beyond a wall which limited the pro- 
spect of the sultaness’s apartment, and hain 
thence floated with the current down the gar- 
dens. By chance the intendant of the sul- 
tan’s gardens, one of the principal and most 
considerable of the officers of the kingdom, 
was walking by the side of this canal, and, per- 
ceiving a basket floating, called to a gardener, 
who was not far off, and bid him come pre~- 
sently to him, and reach him that basket, 
which he shewed him, that he might see what 
was in it. The gardener, with a spade he had 
in his hand, brought the basket to the side of 
the canal, and took it up, and gave it to him. 

The intendant of the gardens was extreme- 
ly surprised to see a child in the basket, which, 
though he easily knew it to be but just born, 
had very fine features. This intendant had 
been married several years, and though he 
had always been desirous of having children, 
Heaven had never blessed him with any. This 
accident interrupted his walk. He made the 

dener follow him with the child ; and when 

e came to his own house, which was situa- 
ted at the entrance into the gardens of thepa- 
lace, he went into his wife’s apartment. 
Wife, said he, as we have no children of our 
own, God has sent us a boy here: I recom- 
mend him to you; provide him a nurse pre 
gently, and take as much care of him as if he 
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were our own son ; for, from this moment, I 
acknowledge him as such. The intendant’s 
wife received the child with a great deal of 
joy, and took a great pleasure in having the 
tare of him. The intendant himself would 
hot inquire top narrowly from whence the 
child came; but knew very well it came not 
far off the sultaness’s apartment, and that it 
was not his business to examine too far into 
secrets, nor to create disturbances. 

The year after, the sultaness was brought 
to bed of another prince, on whom the ill- 
natured sisters had no more compassion than 
on his brother, but exposed him likewise in a 
basket, and set him adrift in the canal, La 
tending this time that the sultaness was deli- 
vered of a cat. It was happy also for this 
child that the intendant of the gardens was 
walking by the canal-side, who had it carried 
to his wife, and charged her to take as much 
care of it as of the first; which suited as well 
her inclination as it was agreeable to the in- 
tendant. 

The sultan of Persia was more enraged this 
¢ime avainst the sultaness than before, and 
she had felt the effects of his anger, if the 
grand visier, by his remonstrances, had not 
orp him. 

he third time the sultaness lav in, she was 
delivered of a princess ; which innocent babe 
underwent the same fate as the princes her 
brothers, but was preserved from a certain 
death by the compassion and charity of the 
intendant, as well as the two princes her bro- 
thers. 

To this inhumanity the two sisters added 
a lie, and used the same cheat as before. 
They produced a piece of wood, and affirmed 
it to be a mole, which the sultaness was deli- 
vered of. 

The sultan Khosrouschah could no longer 
contain himself, when he was informed of the 
news. What! said he, this woman, unwor- 
thy of my bed, will fill my palace with mon- 
sters? Let her live! No, it shall not be, ad- 
ded he; she is a monster herself, and I will 
rid the world of hcr. He pronounced this 
sentence of death, and ordered the grand 
visier to take care to have her executed. 

The grand visier and the courtiers who 
were present cast themselves at the sultan’s 
feet, to beg of him to revoke that sentence. 
Your majesty, I hope, will give me leave, 
said the grand visier, to represent to you, that 
the laws which condemn persons to death 
were made to punish crimes: The three ex- 
traordinary lyings-in of the sultaness are no 
crimes; for in what can she be said to have 
contributed towards them? A great many 
other women have done, and do the same 
every anys and are to be pitied, but not pu- 
nished. Your majesty may abstain from se¢ing 
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her, and let her live : The affliction in which 
she will spend the rest of her life, after the 
loss of your favour, will be a punishment 
great enough. 

The sultan of Persia considered with him- 
self, and found that it was injustice in him to 
condemn the sultaness to death, and said, 
Let her live then ; I will give her life; but 
it shall be on this condition, that she shall 
desire to die more than once a-day. Let a 
place be built for her at the gate of the prin« 
cipal mosque, with iron bars to the windows, 
and let her be put into it, in the coarsest ha- 
bit ; and every mussulman that shall go inte 
the mosque to prayers shall spit in her face: 
If any one fail, I will have him exposed to 
the same punishment; and that I may be 
punctually obeyed, I charge you, visier, to ap- 
point persons to see this done. 

The sultan pronounced this last sentence 
in a tone of so much resolution, that the 
grand visier durst not open his mouth; and 
it was executed, to the great satisfaction of 
the two envious sisters. A ore or lodge 
was built, and the sultaness, truly worthy of 
compassion, as soon as her month was up, 
was put into it, and exposed ignominiously to 
the contempt of the people; which usage, as 
she did not deserve, she bore with a great 
deal of constancy and resolution, to the ad- 
miration, a5 well as compassion, of those who 
judged better things than the vulgar. 

The two princes and the princess were 
nursed and brought up, by the intendant of 
the gardens and his wife, with all the tendgr- 
ness of a true father and mother; and as 
they advanced in age, they all shewed marks 
of superior greatness; and the princess, in 
particular, a charming beauty, which increa- 
sed the affections of the intendant and his 
wife, who called the name of the eldest 
prince, Bahman, and the second Perviz, both 
names of the most ancient sultans of Persia; 
and the princess, Parizade, whose name also 
had been borne by several sultancsses. 

As soon as the two princes were old enongh, 
the intendant provided proper masters to 
teach them to read and write ; and the prin- 
cess, their sister, who was often with them 
when they were learning their lessons, shewi 
a great desire to learn to read and write, thoug 
much younger than they, the intendant was 
so much taken with that disposition of hers, 
that he ordered the master to teach her also, 
who, by emulation, and her pretty, lively, 
and piercing wit, became, in a little time, as 
great a proficient as her brothers. __ 

From that time, the brothers and sister had 
all the same masters in other arts and sciene 
ces, a8 hy, history, &c., all which came 
so easily to them, and, in a little time, they 
made.so wonderful a progress, that their mase 
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ters were amazed, and frankly owned, that if 
they held on so but a little longer, they 
could teach them no farther. 

_ At the hours given them for their recrea- 
tion, the princess learncd to sing and play 
upon all sorts of instruments; and when the 

rinces were learning to mount the managed 

orse, and to ride, she would not permit them 
to have that advantage over her, but went 
through all exercises with them, learning to 
ride the great horse, bend the bow, and dart 
the javelin, and oftentimes excelled in them. 

The intendant of the gardens was so over- 
joyed to find his adopted children so accom- 
plished in all the perfections of body and 
mind, and that they answered so well the 
charge he had been at upon their education, 
thathe resolved tobc still at a greater expence ; 
for, whereas he had till then been contcut 
only with his house at the entrance of the 
garden, and kept no country-house, he, upon 
their account, purchased a country-seaz, at a 
small distance froin the town, and laid out a 
great sum of moncy there, in arable lands, 
meadows and woods. As the house was not 
fine, nor large enough, he pulled it down, 
and spared no expence to make it magnifi- 
cent. He went every day to hasten, by his 

resence, the great number of workmen he 

ad at work ; and as soon as one apartment 
was finished, and fit to receive him, he staid 
there for several days together, when his pre- 
scnce was not necessary at court; and by his 
diligence, the house was finished answerable 
ty the magnificence of the edifice. After- 
.wards he made gardens, according to the plan 
he had drawn out, and the manner of the 
great lords in Persia, and took in a large com- 
pass of ground for a park, which he walled 
round and stocked with fallow-deer, that the 
princes and princess might divert themselves 
with hunting when they pleased. 

When the country-scat was finished, the 
intendant of the gardens went and cast him- 
self at the sultan’s feet, and after represent- 
ing to him how long he had served him, and 
the infirmitics he found growing upon him, 
he begged he might deliver up his charge 
and post, and retire. The sultan gave him 
leave, and the sooner, because he was satisfied 
of his long services, both in his father’s reign 
and during his own ; and before he went from 
him, he asked him what recompense he should 
give him? Sir, replied the intendant of the 
gardens, I have received so many obligations 

-from your majesty, and the late sultan your 
father, of happy memory, that I desire no 
more than the honour of dying in your favour, 

He took his leave of the sultan Khosrous- 
chah, and afterwards returned to the country 
retreat he had built, with the two princes, 
Bahman and Perviz, and the princess Pari- 
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zade: For his wife, she had been dead some 
years ; and he himself had lived not above six 
months with them before he was surprised 
by so sudden a death, that he had not time 
to give the least account of their birth, which 
he had resolved to do that night. They lived 
as they always had done, and agreeable to 
the education he had given them. 

The princes Bahman and Perviz, and the 
princess Parizade, who knew noother than that 
the intendant of the sultan’s gardens was their 
father, regretted and bewailed him as such, 
and paid him all the honours in his funeral 
obsequics which their duty and gratitude re- 
quired of them. They were content with the 
plentiful fortune he left them, and lived to- 
gether in a perfect union, free from the am- 
bition of distinguishing themselves at court, 
in places of great honour, which they might 
enuly have compassed. 

One day, when the two princes were at 
hunting, and the princess Parizade stayed at 
hoine, a religious old woman came to the 
gate, and dcsired Icave to go in and say her 
prayers, it being then the hour. The ser- 
vants went and asked the princess’s leave, who 
ordered them to shew her into the oratory ; 
which the intendant had taken care to fit up 
in this house, for want of a mosque in the 
neighbourhood ; and bid them also, after she 
had done prayers, shew her the house and 
gardens, and then bring her to her. 

The religious old woman went intv the ora- 
tory, said her prayers, and when she came 
out again, two of the princess’s women, who 
waited on her, invited her to see the house 
and gardens, which civility she accepted of, 
and followed them from one apartment to anu- 
ther, and observed, as a person who under- 
stood what belonged to furniture, the nice 
disposition of every thing. Afterwards she 
was conducted to the princess, who waited 
for her in the great hall, which, in propriety, 
beauty, and richness, exceeded all the apart- 
ments she had admired before. 

As soon as the princess saw the devout 
woman, she said to her, Good mother, come 
near, and sit down by me ; I am overjoyed at 
the happiness of having the opportunity of 
profiting for sonic moments by the good ex- 
ample and discourse of such a person as you, 
who has taken the right way, by dedicating 
yourself to the service of God: I wish every 
body were as wise. 

The religious woman, instead of sitting 
upon a sofa, would only sit upon the edge of 
it; but the princess would not permit her to 
do so, but got off her seat, and taking ber by 
the hand, obliged her to come and sit by her. 


The woman, sensible of the civility, 
said, Madam, I ought not to have so much 


respect shewn me; but since you com 
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me, I will obey you. When she had sat down, 
before they entered into any conversation, 
one of the princess’s women brought a little 
table of mother-of-pearl and ebony, with a 
china dish of cakes upon it, and a great many 
others full of fruits in season, and wet and 
dry sweet-meats set round it. 

The princess took up one of the cakes, 
and presenting her with it, said, Come, cat, 

ood mother, and make choice of what you 
Fhe best ; you had need to have something on 
your stomach, after coining so far, Mada, 
replicd the good woman, I ain not used to eat 
such nice things; but will not refuse what 
God has sent me by so liberal a hand. 

While the religious woman was eating, the 
princess ate something too, to bear her com- 
pany, and asked her a great many questions 
upon the exercise of her devotion, and how 
aie lived; all which questions she answered 
with great modesty. Talking of several 
things, at last she asked her how she liked 
the house? 

Madam, answered the devotee, I must cer- 
tainly have very bad judgment to disapprove 
of it, since it is beautiful, regular, and magni- 
ficently furnished, and all its ornaments well 
adjusted: Its situation is in an agrccable and 
pleasant part of the country, and no gardens 
can be more delightful; but yet if you will 
give me leave to speak my mind frecly, I will 
take the liberty to tell you, that this house 
would be incomparable, if it had three things 
which I know of. My good mother, replied 
the princess Parizade, what are those three 
things? I conjure you, in God’s name, to tell 
me what they are: I will spare nothing to 
have them, if it is possible to get them. 

Madam, replicd the devotee, the first of 
those three things isthe Talking Bird, which is 
called Bulbulkezer, and is so singular a crea- 
ture, that it can call all the singing-birds about 
it which come to accompany him with their 
songs. The second is the Singing Tree, the 
leaves of which arc sogmany mouths, which 
form an harmonious concert, of different voi- 
ces, and never ceases. The third thing is the 
Yellow Golden Water, a single pot of which 
being brought in a proper vessel, and poured 
into a large bason made for it in any garden, 
it fillsimmediately, and forms a fountain, which 
continually plays, and yet never overflows the 
bason. 

Ah! my good mother, cried the princess, 
how much am I obliged to you for the know- 
redge of these things: They are surprising, 
and I never heard such curious and wonder- 
ful things before ; but as I am well persuaded 
that you know where they are, I expect that 
you should do me the favour to tell me. 

Madam, replied the good woman, I should 
be unworthy hospitality you have with so 
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much bounty shewed me, if I should refuse 
to satisfy your curiosity in that point, and am 
glad to have the honour to tell you, that these 
three things are to be met with on the con- 
fines of this kingdom, towards India: the road 
lies before your house ; and whoever you send 
needs but to follow twenty days, and on the 
twentieth, let him but ask the first person he 
mects, where the talking bird, singing tree, 
and ycllow water are, and he will be inform- 
ed. After these words she rose from her seat, 
took her Icave, and went her way. 

The princess Parizade’s thoughts were so 
taken up with what the religious woman had 
told her of the talking bird, singing tree, and 
yellow water, that she never perceived when 
she went her wav, till she was going to ask 
her somc questions for her better informa- 
tion; for she thought that what she had told 
her was not sufficient to expose herself to 
undertake a journey to no purpose; however, 
she would not send after her to bring her 
back, but endeavoured to remember all she 
had told her; and when she thought she had 
recollected every word, she took a great plea. 
sure in thinking of the satisfaction she should 
have, if she could get these wonderful things 
into her possession; but then again, the diffi- 
culties she apprehended, and the fear of not 
succecding, made her very uneasy. 

She wus lost in her thoughts when her bro- 
thers returned from hunting ; who, when they 
entered the great hall, instead of finding her 
merry and brisk, as she used to be, were 
amazed to see her so pensive, and hang down 
her head, as if something troubled her. 

Sister, said Prince Bahinan, what is become 
of all your mirth and pleasantry ? What ! are 
you not well; or has some misfortune befallen 
you! Have you any reason to be so melan- 
choly? Come, tell us, that we may do what is 
becoming us, and give you some relief: If any 
body has affronted you, we will revenge it. 

The princess Parizade remained in the same 
posture some time, but at last lifted up her 
cyes to look at her brothers, and then held 
them down again, telling them nothing dis- 
turbed her. 

Ah! sister, said Prince Bahman, you hide 
the truth from us: Then I am sure there is 
somcthing extraordinary makes you so grave ; 
it is impossible, for the short time we have 
been absent, we could observe so sudden a 
change, if nothing was the matter with you. 
You would not have us satisfied with the an- 
swer you have given us: Do not conceal any 
thing from us, unless you would have us be- 
lieve that you renounce our friendship, and 
the strict union we have hitherto preserved 
from our infancy. : 

The princess, unwilling to break with her 
brothers, would not let them long entertain 
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such a thought or suspicion, but said, When I 
told you nothi disturbed me, gene no- 
thing that was any great importance, either 
to you or me}; but since you press me to tell 
yu by our strict union and friendship, I will : 

eu think, and always believed so too, that 
this house, which our futher has built, was 
complete in every thing ; but this day I have 
learned that it wants three things, which 
would render it so perfect, that no country- 
scat could be compared with it. These three 
things are the talking bird, the singing tree, 
and the golden water ; and after she had in- 
formed them of the excellency of these three 
rarities, a religious woman, added she, has 
made this discovery to me, and told me the 
place where they are to be found, and the way 
thither. Perhaps you may imagine these things 
trifles, and our house without these additions 
fine enone ; but think what you please: for 
my part, I must tell you, that I am persuaded 
they are absolutely n ; and I shall not 
be easy without them ; therefore, whether you 
value them or not, I desire you to give me 
your opinion, what person you may think 
proper to send on this request. 

Sister, replied Prince Bahman, nothing can 
concern you which we have not an equal in- 
terest in. It is enough you have a desire for 
the things you mention, to oblige us to endea- 
vour to get them; but if you had not, we 
might: I am persuaded my brother is of my 
opinion ; and therefore we ought to undertake 
this request, as you call it, for the import- 
ance and singularity, if it deserves that name ; 
and I will take that charge upon myself: tell 
me only the place, and the way to it, and I 
will defer my journey no longer than till to- 
morrow. 

Brother, said Prince Perviz, it is not con- 
venient that you, who are the prop and stay of 
the family, should be absent so long ; I desire 
my sister would join with me to oblige you to 
abandon your design, and think well of m 
going: I hope I may be able to acquit myself 
as well, and things will be more in order at 
home. I am persuaded, brother, of your good 
will, replied Prince Bahman, and that you will 
acquit yourself a» well, or better, than me in 
this journey ; but it is a thing I have resolved 
on, and will do, and I have no occasion to 
recommend to you the necessity of staying at 
home with our sister. The remainder of that 
day he spent in making provisions for his 
journey, and informing himself from the prin- 
cess of the directions the devotee left her, 
that he might not miss his way. 

The next morning early, Prince Bahman 
took horse, and Princess Parizade, who would 
see him set out, embraced, and wished him a 
good journey ; but, in the midst of their adieus, 
the princess rem one thing, which she 
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never thought of before. Ales! brother, said 
she, I had ee forgot the accidents which 
attend travellers ; pare whether I yar 
ever see in? Alight, I beseech you, 
do not so this journey. I would rather be 
deprived of the sight and possession of the 
ing bird, singing tree, and yellow watera 
than run the ria of never seeing you more. 

Sister, replied Prince Bahman, smiling at 
the sudden fears of the princess Parizade, my 
resolution is fixed ; and were it not, I should 
determine upon it now. The accidents you 
speak of befal but those who are unfortunate. 
It is true, I may be of that number, but there 
are more who are not so, than who are; but 
as events are doubtful, and I may fail in this 
undertaking, all I can do is to leave you this 
knife. 

Then Prince Bahman, pulling a knife out of 
his pocket, and presenting it in the sheath to 
the princess, said, Here, sister, take this knife, 
and give yourself the trouble sometimes to 
pull it out of the sheath: When you see it 
clean, as it is now, it shall be a sign that Iam 
alive ; but if you find it stained with blood, 
then you may believe me dead, and favour me 
with your prayers. 

The princess Parizade could obtain nothi 
more of Prince Bahman, who bid her an 
Prince cab —— for ciel ae and oy 
away, well mounted, armed, an i ; 
and ‘ahen he got into the road, ieee turned 
to the right hand nor to the left, but went di- 
rectly forwards towards India. The twentieth 
day, he perceived on the road side an old 
man, the sight of whom was frightful, who sat 
under a tree some smal! distance from a 
thatched house, which was his habitation. 

His eye-brows were as white as snow, and 
so was the hair of his head; his mustachoes 
turned up to his nose, and, with his beard, 
which reached down to his waist, hid his 
mouth: the nails of his hands and feet were 
grown to an excessive length; his hat was 
slouched about his ears; he had no cloaths, 
but only a mat was thrown over his shoulders. 

The good old man was a dervise, who had 
for many years retired from the world, and 
had neglected himself, and went in that man- 
ner to give himself up entirely to the service 
of God. 

Prince Bahman, who had been all that 


morning very diligent to see if he could meet 
with any ec could give him information 
of the place he was going to, stopped when he 


came near the dervise, and alighted from off 
his horse, to be the more conformable to the 
directions the religious woman had given the 
princess Parizade, and leading his horse by 
the bridle, advanced towards him, and sa 
luting him, said, God prolong your days, good 
father, and fulfil your desires. 
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The dervise returned the prince’s salute, 
but so unintelligibly, that he could not under- 
stand one ek ates ie pes area n 

rceivi t this obstruction of speech pro- 
Eeeded from the dervise’s mustachoes ‘hang- 
ing over his mouth, and at the same time un- 
will to go any farther without the instruc- 
tions he wanted, he pulled out a pair of scis- 
sars he had about him, having tied his horse 
fast to a tree, and said to the dervise, Honest 
friend, I want to have some talk with you, but 
your mustachoes prevent my understandin 
what — SAY ; cod if you will consent, I wi 
cut off some part of them and your eye-brows, 
which disfigure you so much, that you look 
more like a bear than a man. 

The dervise never opposed the prince, but 
let him do what he would; and when the 

rince had cut off as much hair as he thought 

t, he perceived that the dervise had a good 
clear fresh skin, and that he was not so old 
as he appeared to be. Honest dervise, said 
he, if I had a glass, I would shew you how 
young you look; you are now aman, but be- 
fore, nobody could tell what you were. 

The caresses and behaviour of Prince Bah- 
man made the dervise smile, and return his 
compliment. Sir, said he, whoever you are, 
Tam infinitely obliged to you for the favour 
you have done me, and am ready to shew my 
acknowledgment, by doing any thing for you 
that lies in my power: You must have alight- 
ed here upon some account or ether; there- 
fore tell me what it is, and I will endeavour 
to serve you, if I can. 

Good dervise, replied Prince Bahman, I 
have come a t way, and am in search after 
the talking bird, singing tree, and yellow 
water: I know these three things are not far 
from hence, but cannot tell exactly the place 
where they are to be found; if you know, I 
conjure you to shew me the way, that I may 
not mistake it, and lose my labour. 

The prince, while he spoke, observed that 
the dervise changed countenance, held down 
his eyes, and looked very serious, and, instead 
of making any reply, remained silent; which 
obliged him to say to him again, Good der- 
vise, I fancy you did not hear me; tell me 
Whether you know what I asked you or not, 
that I may not lose my time, but inform my- 
self somewhere else. 

At last the dervise broke silence. Sir, said 
he to Prince Bahman, I know the way you 
ask of me; but the friendship which I concei- 
ved for you the first moment I saw you, and 
which is grown stronger by the favour you 
have done me, kept me in suspence, to know 
whether I should give you the satisfaction you 
desire. What motive can hinder it, ied 
the prince ? and what difficulties do you find 
in it ? I will tell you, replied the dervise; the 
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danger you are going to ex yourself to is 
praca fe you belies ee be. A great 
number of fine gentlemen, who have had as 
much bravery and courage as you can have, 
passed by here, and asked me the same ques- 
tion you do now; and when I had used all 
my endeavours so Sings them to desist, 
they would not believe me: at last I have 
yielded to their importunities, and, against my 
will, shewed them the way, and can assure 
ou they have all perished, and not one came 
tac again ; therefore, if you have any 
for your life, take my advice; go no 
but return home. 
Prince Bahman persisted in his resolution. 
I am obliged to you, said he to the dervise, 
for the friendship you express for me, but 
will not believe that your advice is sincere ; 
but whatever the danger may be you tell me 
of, nothing shall make me change my intent: 
Whoever attacks me, I am well armed, and 
can say I am as brave as any one. But they 
who shall attack you are not to be seen, re- 
plied the dervise, for there are a great many 
of them ; how will you defend yourself against 
invisible persons? It is no matter what you 
say, answered the prince ; you shall not per- 
suade me from my design; and since you 
know the way, I conjure you once more to 
tell me, and not refuse me that favour. 
When the dervise found he could not 
prevail upon Prince Bahman, and that he 
was obstinately bent to pursue his journey, 
notwithstanding the wholesome advice he 
gave him, he put his hand into a bag that lay 
by him, and pulled out a bowl, which he pre- 
sented to him, saying, Since I cannot get you 
to hear me, and take my advice, e this 
bowl, and when you are on horseback, throw 
it before you, and follow it to the foot of a 
mountain, where it will stop. As soon as 
the bowl stops, alight, and leave your horse 
with the bridle over his neck, and he will 
stand in the same place till you return. As 
you go up the hill, you will see, on your right 
and left hand, a great quantity of large black 
stones, and will hear on all sides of you con- 
fused voices, which will say a thousand inju- 
rious things to you, to discourage you, and pre- 
vent your climbing up the hill; but you must 
have a care, least you be afraid, and, above 
all things, not toturn your head, and look be- 
hind you; for in that instant that you do, 
you will be changed into such a stone as that 
you see, which are all so many gentlemen 
who have failed in this enterprize If you es- 
cape the great danger which I give you but a 
slight description of, that you might think of 
it, and get to the top of the mountain, you will 
see acage, and in that cage is this bird you 
seek ; ask him for the singing tree and 
low water, and he will shew you where they 
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are. I have nothing more to say, since I 
have told you what to do, and what danger 
you must avoid ; but if you would believe me, 
you would take my advice, and not expose 
tea life. Consider once more, when you 

ve time, that the condition is insuperable, 
sifce it is almost impossible to arm yourself 
against that surprise, as you may well com- 
prehend. 

TI am ey much obliged to you for your 
advice, replied Prince Bahman, after he had 
received the bow!, but cannot follow it ; how- 
ever, I will endeavour to conform myself to 
that part of it which bids me not look be- 
hind me ; and hope to come aguin soon, and 
thank you more when I have got what I am 
in search after. After these words, to which 
the dervise made no other answer than that 
he should be overjoyed to see him again, he 
mounted his horse, took his leave of the der- 
vise, with a low bow, and threw the bow! be- 
fore him. 

The bowl roiled away, and at the last had 
as much strength as when Prince Bahman first 
delivered it out of his hand, which obliged him 
dl os his horse to a good pacc to follow it ; 
and when it came to the foot of the moun- 
tain, it stoppcd, as the dervise said. The 
prince alighted from off his horse, which 
never stirred off the spot; and having first 
looked up the mountain, and seen the black 
stones, afterwards bezan to climb up it, but 
had not gone four steps before he heard the 
voices, though he could sce nobody. Some 
said, Where is that rash man going? What 
would he have? Do not Ict him pass: others, 
Stop him, catch him, kill him; and others 
again, as loud as thunder, Ah! thief! mur. 
dercr ! ass! assassin ! while soine, in a gibing 
tone, cried, No, no, do uot hurt him; let the 
pretty thing pass; we kecp the bird and cage 
for him. 

Notwithstanding all those troublesome 
voices, Prince Bahmian mounted with courage 
and resolution; but the voices increasing 
their noisc both behind and before him, at 
last he was frightcned ; his legs trembled un- 
der him; he re led, and presently found that 
all his strength :ud courage failed Lim: He 
forgot the dervise’s advice, turned about to 
run down the hill, and was that instant chan- 

ed into a black stone, which nietamorphosis 
fad happencd to many more besides him, 
who had attempted the same thing. His 
horse likewise underwent the same fate. 

From the time of Prince Bahman’s depar- 
ture, the princes Parizadc always wore the 
knife and sheath in her girdle, and pulled it 
out several times in a day, to know whether 
her brother was alive ; and oftentimes she and 
Prince Perviz, who often asked her what news, 
discoursed together on that subject. 
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On the fatal day that Prince Bahman was 
metamorphosed into a stone, as Prince Perviz 
and the princess were talking together in the 
evening, as usual, the prince desired his sister 
to pull out the knife, to know how their bro- 
ther did. The princess pulled out the knife, 
and looking upon it, and seeing the blood run 
down the point, was seized with so much horror 
and grief that she threwit done. Ah! my dear 
brother, cried she; I have been the cause of 

our death, and shall never see you more! 

ow unhappy am I! Why did I tell you of 
the talking bird, singing tree, and yellow wa- 
ter ; or rather, what matter of importance was 
it to me, to know whether the religious woman 
thought this house ugly or handsome, or com- 
plete or not ? I wish to heaven she had never 
addressed herself to me. Deceitful hypo- 
crite, added she, is this the return thou hast 
made me for the kind reception I gave thee ? 
Why didst thou tell me of a bird, # tree, and 
a water, which are all imaginary, as I am per- 
suaded they are, by my dear brother’s death, 
yet disturb me, and all by thy enchantment ! 

Prince Perviz was as much afflicted at the 
death of Prince Bahman as the princess; but 
not to waste time in needless regrets, as he 
knew, by the princess’s sorrow, that she stil 
passionately desired the possession of the 
talking bird, singing tree, and the golden 
water, he interrupted her, and said, Our regret 
and tears for our brother Bahman are all vain 
and useless, since all our grief cannot restore 
him to life again ; it is the will of Heaven, and 
we must submit to it, and adore the decrees 
of the Almighty, without searching into them, 
Why should you now doubt of the truth of 
what the holy woman told you? Do you think 
she spoke to you of three things that were 
not in being; and that she invented that story 
on purpose to deceive you, who had given her 
no cause todo so, since you received her with 
all the bounty and civility possible ? Let us ra- 
ther believe that our brother’s death is ewing to 
some fault or accident, which we cannot ima- 
vine ; and therefore it ought not to prevent 
us from pursuing what we do and ought to 
wish for. I offered to go this journey; and 
aim in the same mind and readiness still; hig 
example has no effect upon my resolution: to- 
morrow I will go myself. 

The princess did all she could to dissuade 
Prince Pervig off his journey, conjuring him 
not to expose her to the loss of two brothers ; 
but he wasresolved; and all the remonstrances 
she could urge had no effect upon him. Be- 
fore he went, that she might know what suc- 
cess he had, he left her, as his brother had 
done, # knife, and a necklace of an‘ hundred 
pearls, telling her, that if they would not run 
when she told them upon the string, but re- 
main fixed, that should be a certain sign he 
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had undergone the same fate as his brother; 
but at the same time told her, he hoped that 
would never happen, but that he should have 
the happiness to sec her again, to her utmost 
satisfaction. 

Prince Perviz, on the twentieth day from his 
setting out, met with the same dervise, in the 
same place his brother Bahman had done be- 
fore him. He went directly up to him, and 
after he had saluted him, ashed him if he could 
tell him where to find the talking bird, singing 
tree, and the golden water ? The dervise made 
the same difficulties and remonstrances he 
had donc to Prince Bahman, telling him, that 
@ young gentleman, who very much resembled 
him, had been with him within a short time; 
that, overcome by his importunity and pressing 
influence, he had shewn him the way, by gi- 
ving hima guide, and had told him how to be- 
have himself to succeed ; but withal, that he 
had never seen him since, and never disputed 
but he had the same fate as many more had 
undergone. 

Good dervise, answered Prince Perviz, I 
know whom you speak of; he was my brother ; 
and I ain informed of the certainty of his death, 
but know not what it was. I can tell, replied 
thedervise: he was changed into ablack stone, 
as alll s of have been ; and you ought to 
expect the same, unless you observe, more 
exactly than he has donc, the good advice I 
gave him, in case you persist in your resolution, 
which I once more entreat you to desist from. 

Dervise, said Prince Perviz, I cannot enough 
express how much I am obliged to you for the 
care you take of my life, since I am a stranger 
to you, and have done nothing to deserve so 
much good will; but I must tell you, I have 
deliberated too long upon this enterprize to 

uit it now; therefore beg of you to do me 
the same favour you have done my brothcr. 
Pcrhaps I may have better success, and may 
follow the directions I expect from you. Since 
I cannot prevail upon you, said the dervise, 
nor persuade you not to undertake what you 
have so obstinately resolved on, if my age did 
not prevent me, and I could stand, I would 
get up to reach you a bowl I have here, which 
will shew you the way. 

Upon this the prince alighted from his horse, 
and went up to the dervise, who took a bowl 
out of his bag, in which he had a great many 
others, and gave it him, with the same direc- 
tions he had given Prince Bahman. 

Prince Perviz thanked the dervise, and when 
he had mounted his horse, and taken his leave, 
he threw his bowl. When the bowl came to 
the bottom of the hill, it stopped, and the 
prince got offhis horse, and stood some time 
to recollect upon the dervise’s directions, and 
then began to walk up, with a resolution to 
reach the top; but before he had gone above 
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six steps, he heard a voice behind him, which 
seemed to be very near him, say, in an insult- 
ing tone, Stay, rash youth, that I may punish 
thee for thy boldness, 

Upon this affront, the prince, forgetting the 
dervise’s advice, clapped his -hand upon his 
sword, and drew it, and turncd about to re« 
venge himself, but had scarce time to see that 
nobody followed him, before he and his horse 
were changed into black stones. 

In the mean time, the princess Parizade, 
several times a-day, after her brother Perviz 
set out, flung over her necklace, which she 
generally held in her hand, and failed not 
every night she went to bed to do the same, 
and tie it about her neck, and in the morning 
count over the pearls again. 

The day that Prince Perviz was changed in- 
to a stone, she was pulling over the pearls as 
she used to do, when, all of a sudden, she 
could not stir them, and never disputed but 
that it was a certain token that the prince her 
brother was dead: But as she had determi- 
ned before what to do, in case it should so 
happen, she lost no time in outward shews 
of grief, which she disguised as much as pos- 
sible; but having armed and disguised herself 
in men’s apparel, she took horse the next 
morning, having told her servants she should 
return in two or three days, and took the same 
road her brothers had done before her. 

The princess, who had been uscd to ride 
on horseback in hunting, supported the fatigue 
of so long a journey better than other ladies 
could have done; and as she made the same 
days journies as her brothers, she met with 
the dervise on the twentieth, When she 
came near him, she alighted off her horse, 
und leading him by the bridle, went and sat 
down by the dervise ; and after she had sa- 
luted him, she said, Honest man, will you give 
me Jeave to sit by you; and do ine the favour 
to tell me if you have not heard that there 
arc, somewhere hercabouts, a talking bird, sing- 
ing tree, and golden water? 

Madam, answered tlic dervise, since, by your 
voice, I know you to be a woman disguised in 
man’s apparel, I thank you for your compli- 
ment, and receive the honour you do me with 
a great deal of pleasure. I know the place 
very well where these things you speak of are 
to be found: But what makes you ask me this 
question ? 

Good dervise, replied the princess, I have 
had such an advantageous relation of them 
given me, that I have a oe desire to have 
them. Madan, replied the dervise, you have 
been told the truth; these things are morc 
singular and surprising than they have been 
represented to you; but you have not been 
acquainted with the unsurmountable difficul- 
ties to obtain them. If vou had been inform- 
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ed of them, you would not certainly have un- 
dertaken so us and troublesome an 
phcoy alr Take my advice, and do not go 
any farther, and do not urge me to contribute 
towards your ruin. 

Good father, said Sepa I have come 
@ great way, and should be sorry to return 
back again without executing my design. You 
talk of difficulties, and of my running in dan- 
ger of my life; but you do not tell me what 

ose ‘difficulties are, and wherein the danger 
lies, which is what I desire to know, that I 
may consider on it, and know whether I have 
courage and resolution enough to lead me to 
undertake it. 

Then the dervise repeated to the princess 
Parizade what he had said to the princes Bah- 
man and Perviz, exaggerating upon the diffi- 
culties of climbing up to the top of the moun- 
tain, where she was to make herself mistress 
of the bird, which would inform her of the 
singing tree and golden water; the noise 
and clamour of the terrible threatening voices, 
which she would hear on all sides of her, 
without seeing any body; and, in short, the 
great quantity of black stones, the only objects 
most capable of striking terror into her, or 
any other person ; to reflect, that those stones 
were so many brave gentlemen, metamorpho- 
sed into ra form or atresia! not ob- 
serving the princi irections for a person 
to succeed in‘ that pe ertal » which was, not 
to look behind them before they had got pos- 
session of the bird and cage. 

When the dervise had done, the princess 
replied, By what I comprehend from your dis- 
course, the difficulty of succeeding in this af- 
fair, is, first, the getting uP to the cage, with- 
out being frightened at the terrible voices I 
shall hear; and secondly, not to look behind 
me: For this last, I hope I shall be mistress 
enough of myself to observe it. As to the 
first, I own, that those voices, such as you re- 
present them to be, are capable of striking 
terror into the most undaunted: But as in all 
enterprizes and dangers every one may use 
art and management, I desire to know of you 
if I may make use of one of great importance. 
And what is that management you would 
make use of, suid the dervise? To stop my 
ears so hard with cotton, answered the prin- 
cess, that I may not hear the voices, and by 
that means prevent the pt shige they may 
make upon my mind, and that I may not lose 
the use of my reason. 

O, madam, replied the dervise, of all the 
persons who have addressed themselves to me, 
to know the way, I do not know that ever 
any one made use of what you propose: But 
this I know, they all perished. If you persist 
in your design, you may make the experiment; 
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oe . would not have you expose yourself to 
e r. 

What, replied the princess, not persist in 
my desi mT am ae I shall succeed, and 
am resolved to try the experiment ; therefore 
only want to know which way I must go, 
which is a favour I conjure you not to refuse 
me. The dervise exhorted her again to con- 
sider well what she was going to do; but find- 
ing her resolute, he took out a bowl, and pre- 
senting it to her, said, Take this bowl, and 
when you have mounted your horse again, 
throw it before you, and follow it till it stops 
at the bottom of 1 the mountain, and there light 
off your horse: you know the rest; but be 
sure to remember what I have told you. 

After the princess Parizade had thanked 
the dervise, and taken her leave of him, she 
mounted her horse, threw the bow] before 
her, and followed it till it stopt at the foot of 
the mountain. 

The princess alighted off her horse, stopped 
her ears with cotton, and after she had well 
examined the way she was to go, to get up to 
the top, she se with a moderate pace, and 
walked up with intrepidity. She heard the 
voices, and perceived the great service the 
cotton was toher. The higher she went, the 
louder the voices seemed, but were not ca- 
ana of making any impression on her. She 

eard a great many affronting, base things, 
which were very disagreeable to a woman, 
which she only laughed at. I mind not, said 
she to herself, all that can be said; I only 
laugh at them, and shall pursue my way. At 
last she got so high, that she began to per- 
ceive the cage and bird, which endeavoured, 
with the voices, to fright her, crying out, in a 
voice as loud as them, notwithstanding the 
smallness of its size, Retire, fool, and come no 
higher. 

The princess, encouraged more by this ob- 
ject, redoubled her haste, when she saw her- 
self just at her journey’s end, and got to tlie 
tp of the mountain, where the ground was 
all level and even; and running directly to 
the cage, and clapping her hand upon it, cried, 
Bird, bird, I have got thee, in spite of thee; 
thou shalt not escape me. 

While Princess Parizade was pulling the 
cotton out of her ears, the bird said to her, 
Brave lady, be not angry with me, for endea- 
vouring to preserve my liberty; for, though 
kept in a cage, I was content with my condi- 
tion ; but since I am destined to be a slave, I 
would rather be yours than any other person’s 
in the world, since you have obtained me so 
cou usly : From this instant, I swear an 
universal fidelity to you, and an entire sub- 
mission to your commands. I know who you 
are, and can tell you, it is what you do not 
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know yourself; but the time will come, when 
I shall do you a piece of service, which, I hope, 
you will be obliged to me for; and for a proof 
of my sincerity, tell me what you desire, and 
I am ready to obey you. 

The princess’s joy was the more inexpres- 
sible, because the conquest she had made had 
cost her the ‘lives of two beloved brothers, 
and given her more trouble and fatigue than 
she could have imagined, notwithstanding what 
the dervise had represented to her. Bird, 
said she, it was my Intention to have told you 
T wish for a great many things, which are of 
the last importance to me; and am overjoy- 
ed that you have your own self prevented me 
first. 1 have been told that there is a golden 
water not far off, the property of which Is very 
wonderful, and, above all things, I want to 
know where it is. The bird shewed her the 
place, which was just by; and she went and 
filled a silver faggon she had brought along 
with her: Then she said to the bird, Bird, 
this is not enough, I want also the singing 
tree; tell me where it is. Turn about, said 
the bird, and you will see a wood behind you, 
where you will find the tree. The princess 
went into the wood, and, by the harmonious 
concert she heard, she soon knew the tree, 
which she found so large, that she said to the 
bird, which she always carried along with her, 
Well, now, bird, I have found this tree, I know 
not what to do with it, since I can neither 
carry it nor pull it up by the roots. The bird 
replied, it is enough that you break offa branch, 
and carry it to plant in your garden ; it will 
take root as soon as it is clapt into the earth, 
and in a little time will grow to as fine a tree 
as this you see. 

When the princess Parizade had the three 
things in her hand which the religious woman 
had told her of, and she conccived so great a 
desire for, she said again to the bird, All thou 
hast done for me yet, bird, is not enough ; 
thou hast heen.the cause of the death of my 
two brothers, who ought to be among the 
black stones I saw as [ came up the hill, and 
I want to take them home again with me. 

The bird would fain have been dispensed 
with from satisfying the princess in this point, 
and indeed made some difficulty to do it. 
Bird, said the princess, remember you told 
me that you were my sinve; and, tm short, 
thou art so, and thy life is at my disposal. I 
ean deny the truth, answered the bird ; 
but although what you now ask of me is a 
more difficult thing than all the rest, yet I will 
doit for you. Cast your eyes about you, add- 
ed he, and look if you can see a little pitch- 
er. I see it already, said the princess. Take 
it then, said he, and, ging down the hill, spill 
a little of the water that is in it upon every 
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black stone, and that will be the way to find 
your brothers = ee 

The princess Parizade took up the pitcher, 

, and bird, flaggon of golden water, and 
the branch of the singing tree, and, as she went 
down the hill again, spilt a little of the water 
on every black stone, which was changed im- 
mediately either into a man or a horse; and 
as she did not miss one stone, she found both 
her brothers, as well asa great many fine gentle- 
men, and all their horses. She presently knew 
Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz, as they did 
likewise her; and all ran to embrace each other, 
expressing a great amazement. What do you 
here, brothers? saidshe. They told herthey had 
been asleep. Yes, replied she, and if it had not 
becn for me, perhaps might have slept for 
ever. Do not you remember that you came 
here to fetch the talking bird, singing tree, 
and ycllow water; and did not you see, as 
you came along, a great many black stones? 
See if there be any now. If you desire to 
know how this miracle was performed, conti- 
nued she, shewing the pitcher, which she set 
down at the foot of the mountain, it was done 
by virtue of the water which was in this pitcher, 
with which I sprinkled every stone; for, add- 
ed she, after J had made this talking bird my 
slave, by his directions I found out the sing. 
Ing tree, a branch of which I have now in 
iny hand, and the yellow water, which this 
flaggon is filled with; but, being still unwil- 
ling to return home without you, I constrain- 
ed the bird, by the power I had over him, to 
afford me the means; upon which he told me 
where to find this pitcher, and the use ] was 
to make of it. 

Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz knew, 
by this discourse, the obligation they had to 
the princess their sister, and the other gen- 
tleinen were all so sensible of theirs to the 
princess, that, far from envying her happiness 
in the conquest she had nade, and they all 
aspired to, they thought that they could not 
any otherwise acknowledge the favour she had 
done them, in restoring them to life again, 
than by declaring themselves all her slaves, 
and that they were ready to obey her in what- 
ever she should command. 

Gentlemen, replied the princess, if you had 
pen any attention to my discourse, you might 

ave observed that I had no other intention 
in what I have done than to find out my bro- 
thers again; therefore, if you have received 
any benefit, you have no obligation to me for 
it, and I have no other share in your compli- 
ment than what common civility requires, 
and return you my thanks, as I ought ; more- 
over, { look ypon you, in every particular, as 
free persons now, as you were before your 
misfortunes, and rejoice with you for the be- 
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nefit pot sehen happened to you 
upon my account; but let us stay no lo 

in a place where we haye mone ee A 
ug, but mount our horses, and return to our 


Then Princess Parizade shewed ene became 
eft him, 


way first, and went and took her horse, 
stood in the same place where she | 
Refore she mounted, Prince Bahman, who 
would help her, desired her to give him 
cage to carry. Brother, replied the princess, 
the bird is my slave, aud I will m mys 
self ; ae ae ae of the sin 
tree, if you wi e the pains to carry : 
but hold the cage while I get on horseback. 
When she had moynted her horse, and 
Prince Bahbman had grep her the , she 
turned about, and said to Prince Perviz, bro- 
ther, I leave the golden water to your care, 
if it will not be too great a trouble for you to 


Wen Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz, 
and all the gentlemen, had mounted their 
horses, the princess Parjzade waited for some 
of them to lead the way first. The two prin- 
ces paid that compliment to the agri 
and they again to the princess, who, finding 
that none of them would accept of the ho- 
nour, but that it was reserved for her, addres- 
sed herself to them, and said, Gentlemen, I 
expect that some of you should lead the way ; 
to which one, in the name of the rest, replied, 
Madam, were we strangers to your being a 
woman, yet after what you have done for us, 
there is no honour we would not willingly 
pay you, notwithstanding all your modesty ; 
therefore, desire you would not deprive us 
any longer of the happiness of following you. 

Gentlemen, said the princess, I do not 
deserve the honour you do me, and accept of 
it only because you desire it. At the same 
time she led the way, and the two princes and 
gentlemen followed her, without the least dis- 
tinction. 

This illustrious company called upon the 
dervise as they passed by, to thank him for 
his reception and wholesome advice, 
which they all found very sincere; but he 
was dead: But whether old age, or that he 
was no longer necessary to shew the way to 
the obtaining the three rarities which the 
princess Parizade was possessed of, they were 
doubtful in. Afterwards, they pursued their 
way, but lessened in their numbers hei 
day; the gentlemen taking their leaves hand- 


somely, and fying their obligations to the 
it figs with her 


who, brothers, made the 
of their way. 
As soon as the princess came home, she 


placed the cage in the garden, just by the hall ; 
and the bird no sooner began to sing, but he 
was surrounded by nightingales, chaffinches, 


estifinches, : i 
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set in the 
from the 
, Bnd in a little time 
large tree, the leaves of which, in 
a short time, gave as harmonious a concert 
as af the tree from which it was gather- 
ed, to the flaggon of the yellow golden 
weer, raplia sneered in th 
dst of anofher parterre, and when it was 
finish e princess poured all the yellow 
water that was in the flagbon into it, which in- 
creased and swelled so much, that it soon 
reached up to the edges of the bason, and af- 
terwards formed a fountain twenty feet high, 
which fell again into the bason, without a drop 
running over. 

The news of these wonders wes presently 
5 hee abroad in that neighbourhood; and as 
the doors of the house, and those of the gar- 
den, were shut to nobody, great bands of peo- 
ple came to admire them. 

Some days after that, the princes Bahman 
and Perviz having recovered themselves of 
ie fatigue of their journey, began to renew 
their former way of living ; and as their great- 
est diversion was hunting, they mounted their 
horses, and went, not in their park, but two 
or three | from their own house; but 
as it happened that they had made choice of 
the same spot of ground where the sultan of 
Persia was then hunting, when they perceived 
it, they left off their chace, retired, to 
avoid meeting him ; but, for all their care and 
caution, they chanced to chop pa him in so 
strait and narrow a way that they could not 
turn back without being seen. their sur- 
prise, they had only time to Leahrre them- 
selves before the sultan, without lifting up 
their heads to look at him. The sultan, who 
saw they were well mounted and dress 
had the curiogity to see their faces; therefore 
stopped, and commanded them to rise. The 
princes, when they rose up, stood before the 
sultan with so easy an air, and, at the same 
time, with so great modesty, that the sultan 
took some time to view them from head to 
foot, before he spoke ; and after he had ad- 
mired their good air and mien, he asked them 
who they were, and where they lived ? 

Sir, said Brince Rahman, we are the sens of 
your majesty’s late intendant of your gardens ; 
and we live in a house which he built a little 
before he died, for us to live in till we should 
be fit to serve your majesty. 7 

By what I ive by you, replied the sul- 
tan, you leve hunting. Suir, answered Prince 
Bahman, it is our common exercise, and what 
your majesty’s subjects, who intend to bear 
arms, or serve in your wars, ought not, ac 
cording to the custom of the kingdom, to ne- 
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gect- The an Shared with 20 pride t 
1 answer, said, Sinca if is sg, I shaul te 
149 ape xipu hunt some wild beast, make 

of whyah you pleage. 
pom their horses again, 
fallawr the apitan, but bad not gone 
before gaw a great pany wild beasts 
Prince Rahman choses a lion, and 
noe Perviz a bear, and pursued them with 
sq mugh intrepid courage, that the sultan was 
aurprised. In short, they darted their a 
velins with so much skill and address, that 
they pierced, the ene his lion, the other his 
begy, quite through and through, and the sul- 
tan saw ie with his own eyes. Imme- 
diately afterwards, Prince Bahman pursued a 
bear, and Prince Perviz another lion, and kil- 
led them in a short time, and would have 
heat out for fresh game, but the sultan, who 
wauid not let them, sent to them to came tp 
him, When they came nigh enous that they 
gould hear him, ie said, If I would have given 
you leave, you would soon have destroyed all 
Tay game, but it is not that which I would 
preserve, but your persons ; for I am very 
Wel) agaured of your bravery, which may, one 
time or other, be serviceable to me, so that 
fram this moment your lives will be always 


dear to me. 

The sultan Khosrouschah, in short, cane 
ceived so great a kindness for the two prin- 
ces, that he invited them, at that time, to go 
and make him a visit ; to which Prince Bah- 
man replied, Your majesty does us an honour 
we do not deserve, and therefore we beg you 
will excuse us. 

The sultan, who could not comprehend 

hat reason the princes could have to refuse 
thig token of his favour, asked and pressed 
them to tell him why they excused themselves. 
Sir, said Prince Bahman, we have a sister, with 
whom we live in go perfect an union, that we 
act nothing before we consult her, nor she 
any thing without asking our advice. I com- 
mend yaur brotherly agreement, answered 
the syltan ; consult your sister, and meet me 
here to-morrow a-hunting, and give me an 
answer. ; 

The princes went home, but not only for- 
got to speak of their adventure in meeting the 
sultan, and hunting with him, but to tell the 
princess how he had invited them to go home 
with him; but yet did not fail, the next morn- 
ing, to meet him at the place appointed. 
Well, said the sultan, have you spoke to your 
sister, and has she consented to the pleasure 
I expect of seeing you at my palace? I'he two 
princes loqked at each other, and blushed, 
Sir, said Prince Behman, we beg of your ma- 
jesty to excuse us, for both my brather and 
I forgot. Then remember to-day, replied the 
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sultgn, and be sure to bring me an answer to- 
marrow. 

The Denes were guilty of the same fault 
@ second time; yet the sultan was so 
natured as to forgive their rules eae but to 
prevent their forget ird time, he 


fulness the 
pulled three golden bullets out of a purse, and 
pe them into Prince Bahman’s bosom. These 
ullets, said he, smiling, will prevent your for- 
tting athird time, since the noise they make, 
y falling on the floor when you undress your- 
self, will remind you, in case you should for- 
get. And indeed the thing happened out 98 
the sultan foresaw it would ; and without these 
bullets, the princes had not thought of Ll 
ing to their sister of this affair; for as Prince 
B n unloosed his girdle to go to bed, the 
bullets dropt on the floor, and thereupon he 
ran into Prince Perviz’s chamber, and both 
went into the princess Parizade’s apartment, 
before she was got into bed ; andafterthey had 
asked her pardon for coming at so unseason- 
able a time, they told her all the circumstan- 
ces of their meeting the sultan. 

The princess Pamzade was something sur- 
prised at this news. Your meeting with the 
sultan, said she, is very happy and honourable, 
and in the end may be very advantageous to 
you, but may be ill for me. It was upon my 
account, I know, you refused the sultan, angl 
I am infinitely obliged to you for it, and find 
your friendship is perfectly consistent with 
mine, since you would rather be guilty of ill 
manners towards the sultan, than break in 
upon the brotherly union we have sworn to 
each other: You judged right; for if you had 
olce gone, you would insepsibly have been 
engaged to leave me to go and pay your re- 
spects to him: But do not think it an easy 
matter absolutely to refuse the sultan what 
he so earnestly desires; for sultans will be 
obeyed in their desires, and it may be danger 
rous to oppose them; therefore, if, to follow 
my inclination, I shoyld dissuade you from 
slewing the complaisance he expects from 
you, it may expose you to his resentment, and 
may render mysclf and you miserable. These 
are my sentiments; but before we conclude 
on any thing, let us consult the talking bird, 
and hear what he says; he is pee 
and has promised his assistance in all diff- 
culties. 

The princess Parizade sent for the cage, 
and after she had related the fact to the bird, 
in the presence of her brothers, she asked him 
what they should do in these perplexed cir- 
cumstances? The bird answered, the princes 
your brothers must conform with the sultan’s 
pleasure, and in their turn invite him to come 
and see your house. ; 

But, bird, replied the princess, my brothers 
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and I love one another, and our friendship 
is unparalleled ; will not this step be injurious 
to that friendship ? Not at all, replied the 
bird, but it will become stronger thereby. 
Then, answered the princess, the sultan shall 
sce them. The bird told her it was necessary 
he should, and that every thing would go bet- 
ter afterwards. 

The next morning, the princes met the sul- 
tan a-hunting, who, when he came near enough 
to them to be heard, asked them if they had 
remembered to speak to their sister? and 
was answered by Prince Bahman, Sir, your 
majesty may dispose of us as you please; we 
are ready to obey you; for we have not only 
obtained our eister’s consent with a great deal 
of ease, but she took it amiss that we should 
pay her that deference in a matter wherein 
our duty to your poser was concerned ; but 

ou are so good, that if we have offended, we 
1ope you will pardon us. Do not be uneasy 
upon that account, replied the sultan; I am 
so far from taking what you have done amiss, 
that I approve of it, and hope you will have 
the same deference and attachment to my 
person, for the little share I have im your 
friendship. The princes, confounded at the 
sultan’s goodness, returned no other answer 
but by a low bow, to shew the great respect 
with which they reccived it. 

The sultan, contrary to his usual custom, 
did not hunt long that day; he judged that 
the princes’ wit was equal to their courage 
and bravery, and longed with impatience to be 
more at liberty to discourse with them: he 
made them ride on each side of him; which 
honour, without speaking of the principal 
courtiers, was envied by the grand visier, who 
was very much mortified to sce them prefer- 
red before him. 

When the sultan entered his capital, the 
eyes of the people, who stood in crowds in 
the streets, were fixed only upon the two 
princes, Bahman and Perviz; and they were 
earnest to know who they might be, whether 
foreigners or natives. 

However, they all wished that the sultan 
had been blessed with two such handsome, 
lovely princes, and said, He might have had 
children as old, if the sultancss had not had 
misfortunes in her lyings-in. 

The first thing that the sultan did when 
he arrived at his palace was, to carry the 
princes into the principal apartments ; who 
praised, with judgment, the beauty and sym- 
metry of the rooms, and the richness of the 
furniture and ornan.ents. Afterwards, a mag- 
nificent repast was served up, and the sultan 
made then sit at the same table with him ; 
which they at first refused, but finding that 
it was his pleasure, they at last obeyed. 

The sultan, who had himself hud a great 
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deal of wit, and had made a considerable prd« 
ess in the arts and sciences, and particular- 
y in history, foresaw that the princes, out of 
inodesty and respect, would not take the li- 
berty of beginning any conversation; there- 
fore, to give them an opportunity, he furnish- 
ed them with subjects all dinner-time ; but 
whatever they talked on, they shewed so much 
wit, judgment, and discernment, that he was 
struck with admiration. Were these my own 
children, said he to himself, and I had given 
them all the education suitable to their births, 
they could not have been better instructed, or 
known more. In short, he took so great a 
pleasure in their conversation, that, after ha- 
ving sat at table longer than usual, he went 
into his closet, where he discoursed a Jon 
time with them, and at last said to them, i 
never believed that there were young gentle- 
men in the country who had so much wit and 
politeness; and I never was better pleased in 
my life with any conversation: But it is time 
now we sliould regale our senses with some 
diversion of my court, and nothing is more 
capable of enlivening the mind than music ; 
you shall hear a vocal and instrumental con- 
cert, which may not be disagreeable to you. 

The sultan no sooner spoke for them, but 
the musicians, who had orders to attend, en- 
tered, and answered very well the expectations 
the princes had entertained of their abilities. 
After the concert, an extraordinary play was 
acted, and the entertainment was concluded 
by some excellent dancers, both men and wo- 
mc. 

The two princes seeing night draw onapace, 
prostrated themselves at the sultan’s feet, and 
having first thanked him for the favours and 
honours they had received, asked his leave to 
retire ; which was granted them by the sul- 
tan, who said, I give you my leave to go; but 
remember, I brought you to my palace my- 
self to shew you the way, and the oftener 
you come, the welconer you shall be, and 
you will do me the greater pleasure. 

Before they went out of the sultan’s pre- 
sence, Prince Bahman said, Sir, shall we be so 
bold as to beg of your majesty to do us and 
our sistcr the favour, next time you pass near 
our house a-hunting, to call to rest and re- 
fresh yourself after your fatigue? It is not 
worthy your presence; but monarchs some- 
times have vouchsafed to take shelter in a hut. 
Gentlemen, replied the sultan, your house 
cannot be otherwise than beautiful, and wor- 
thy of you. I will call and see it with plea- 
sure, which will be the greater, to have you 
and your fair sister to be my hosts, who is al- 
ready dear to me before I have seen her, from 
the account you give me of the rare qualitie 
with which she is endowed; and this satis- 
faction | will defer no longer than to-morrow : 
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Meet me to-morrow morning early, at the 
same place where I first saw you, and then you 
shall be my guides. 

When the princes Bahman and Perviz went 
home, they gave the princess Parizade an ac- 
count of the honourable reception the sultan 
had given them; and withal told her that they 
had invited him to do them the honour, as he 

assed by, to call at their housc; and that he 

d appointed the next day. 

If it be so, replied the princess, we must 
think presently of preparing a repast fit for 
his majesty ; and for that end, I think ic would 
be proper we should consult the talking bird ; 
he will tell ue, perhaps, what meats the sul- 
tan likes best. The princes approved of her 
thought ; and after they retired, she consulted 
the bird alone. Bird, said she, the sultan will 
do us the honour to-morrow to come and sce 
us, and our house, what shall we entertain 
him with ? Tell us what we shall do.to acquit 
evi in the most handsome manner pos- 
sible. 

Good mistress, replied the bird, you have 
excellent cooks, let them do the best they 
can ; but, above all things, let them prepare a 
dish of cucumbers stuffed full of pearls, which 
must be set before the sultan in the first 
course, before all other meats. 

Cucumbers stuffed full of pearls! cried 
Princess Parizade, with amazement; surely, 
bird, you do not know what you say; it is an 
unheard-of dish: The sultan may admire it 
for a piece of magnificence, but he will want 
something to eat, and not to admire peurls ; 
but moreover, where shall I get pearls cnough 
for such a dish? 

Mistress, said the bird, do what I bid you, 
and do not be uneasy at what shall happen. 
As to the pearls, go early to-morrow morning 
to the foot of the first tree on your right hand 
in the park, and dig under it, and you will 
find what you want. 

That night the princess ordered a gardener 
to be ready to wait on her, and the next 
morning early took him with her, and carri- 
ed him to the tree the bird told her of, and 
bid him dig about a foot deep. When the 
gardener came to the depth, he found some 
resistance with the spade, and presently dis- 
covered a gold box, about a foot square, which 
he shewed the princess, ‘This, said she, is 
what I brought thee for; take care not to 
hurt it with thy spade. 

When the gardener took up the box, he gave 
it into the princess’s hands, who, ag it was 
only fastened with little hasps, soon opened it, 
and found it full of pearls of a moderate size. 
Very well satisfied with having found this 
treasure, after she hed shut the box again, she 
clapt it under her arm, and went into the 
house, while the gardener threw the earth 
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into the hole, and laid the green turf on again 
as before. 

The princes Bahman and Perviz, who, as 
they were dressing themselves in their own 
apartments, saw the princess their sister in the 
garden earlier than usual, as soon as they 
could get dressed, went to go to her, and 
met her as she was coming back, and with a 
gold box under her arm, which very much sur- 
prised them. Sister, said Bahman, you car- 
ried nothing with you when we saw yon be- 
fore with the gardener, and now we sec you 
have got a golden box: Was this treasure 
found by the gardener, and did he come and 
tell you of it 

No, brother, answered the princess, I cfr- 
ricd the gardener to the place where the coffer 
was hid, and shewed hm where to dig 3 but 

fou will be more amazed when you sec what 
it holds. 

The princess opened the box, and when the 
princes saw the considerable quantity of 
pearls, which, though small, were of great va- 
lue, they asked her how she came to the 
knowledge of this treasure? The princess, as 
they returned back to the house, gave them 
an account of her consulting the bird, as they 
had agreed she should, and the answer he gave 
her, to prepare a dish of cucumbers stuffed 
full of pearls, and how he had told her where 
to find this box. The princes and princess 
raised many conjectures to penetrate into 
what the bird Gaal mean by such a dish; and 
though they could not by any means fuess at 
his reason for so doing, they neverthcless fol- 
lowed his advice. 

As soon as the princess got into the house, 
she called for the head cook, and after she 
had given him directions about the entertain- 
ment for the sultan, she said to hin, Besides 
all this, you must dress an extraordinary dish 
for the sultan’s own eating, which nobod 
else must touch besides yoursel”, This dish 
must be cucumbers stuffed with these pearls ; 
and at the same time she opened the box, and 
shewed him the pearls. 

The chief cook, who had never heard of 
such a dish, started back, and shewed by looks 
his thoughts ; which the princess penetrating 
into, said, I see thou takest me to be mad, to 
order such a dish ; but thou must know I have 
my reasons for so doing ; therefore go and do 
the best thou canst, and bring me back what 
pearls are left. The cook made no reply, but 
took the box, and went away : and afterwards 
the princess gave directions to all the servants 
to have every thing in order, both in the 
house and gardens, to receive the sultan. — 

The two princes went to the place appoint- 
ed ; and as soon as the sultan of Persia came, 
they began a chace, which lasted till’the heat 
of che sun obliged them to leave off; and while 
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Prince Bahman staid to conduct the sultdh to 
their house, Prince Perviz rode before, to in- 
form the princess Parizade, who had been told 
y, Some servants before, and was ready to re- 
ve him. 

When the sultan entered the court-yard, 
and alighted at the porch, the princess Pari- 
zade came and threw herself at his feet ; and 
the two princes informed him she was their 
Sister, 

The sultan stooped to help her up, and af- 
ter he had gazed some time on her beauty, 
and was dazzled with her good mien, nob 
air, and a je ne scar qua, which seemed foreign 
to a country life, he said, The brothers are 
worthy of the sister, and she worthy of them; 
and to judge of her sense by her person, I am 
not amazed that the brothers would do no- 
thing without her consent : but, added he, I 
hope to be better acquainted with you, madam, 
after I have seen the house. 

Sir, said the princess, it is only a plain coun- 
try-house, and fit for none but su people as 
we are, who live retired from the world: It 
‘is not to be compared with the houses in great 
Cities, much less with such a magnificent pa- 

€ as yours. I am of another opinion, said 
the sultan, very obligingly ; for, by its first ap- 
pearance, it seems otherwise ; however, I will 
not pass my judgment any farther upon it till 
I have seen it all; therefore be pleased to con- 
duct me through the 5 eee 

Then the princess led the sultan through 
all the rooms but the hall ; who, after he had 
considered them vey attentively, was mighti- 
ly taken both with them and their furniture. 
My fair one, said he to the princess Parizade, 
do you call this a country-house ? The finest 
and largest cities would soon be deserted, if 
all country-houses were like yours. I am not 
at all sup ied that you take so much delight 
in it, and despise the town so much: Now let 
me sec if the gardens be answerable to the 
house. 

‘Lhe princess opened a duur into the gar- 
deo ; and the first object which presented it- 
self to the sultan’s view was the golden foun- 
tain. Surpriged at so rare a sight, he asked 
from whence that wonderful water, which gave 
him so much pleasure, had its rise ; and | by 
what art it was made to play so high, that no- 
thing in the world was to be compared to it? 
and said, he would by and by take a nearer 
view of it. ' 

Then the princess led him to the apot where 
the ious tree was planted ; and there 
the sultan heard a concett, which was different 
from, and exceeded all the cencerts he had 
ever heard m hig life ; and ‘stopping to see 
where the musicians were, he could dis 
nobody, either far or near, but still heard the 
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music distirictly, Which ravisted his senité. 
My fair one, said he to the pririvess Parisade, 
where are the musicians? Ate they under 
ground, or invisible in the afr? For certain! 


such excellent charming voices will not 
the hazard of being #eeh, for fear they should 
please too much. 


Sir, answered the princess, imilmy, it is tite 
tree your majesty sees before you, and tat 
musicians, which forms this cencert; and if 
you will give yourself the trdublé to go & little 
nearer to it, you will not doubt bf it, and the 
voices will be the more distinct. 

The sultan went nedfer, atid Was 8 chartn- 
ed with the sweet hatmony, that he paid 
have staid for ever to hear it, bit thet this 
desire to see the fountain of yellow 
nearer, forced him away. Fair dre, said he, 
tell me, I pray you, whether tlils tvonderful 
tree was found in yout eae by chide; or 
if it was a present e you from sothe fu- 
reign country? For certainly it must have conve 
a great way off, otherwise, curious as I dm of 
these rarities, I should have heard of it, 
What name do pou call it by ? 

Sir, replied the princess, this tree has tio 
other name than that of the sthging tree, HU 
is not a native of this country. It will Be téo 
long to tell his here the advehtures grb 
to it, the yellow water, and the talkitiy Bird, 
which your majesty may see after the pohlén 
water ; but if it may be le to your ni- 
jesty, after you have refreshed yourself, and 
recovered the fatigue of hunting, which Was 
the greater because of the sun's ihtent heat, 
you shall hear it. 

My fair one, replied the sultan, nly Stipes 
is so well recompensed by the wonders you 
have shewn mit, that Y am not in the least 
weary, but am impatient td See the yellow 
water, and admire the aap 

When the sultan came to the zeny water, 
his eyes were fixed so stedfastly upon the 
fountain, that he could not tke them off: At 
last, addressing himself to the princess, he 
said, As you tell me, fair one, that this water 
has ho spring nor communication hereabouts, 
by any means whatsoever, I apprehend that it 
is foreign, as well as the singing tree. 

Sir, replied the princess, it 18 as ind. 
jesty says ; and to let you know that this wéter 

as no commuhication with any porte _ I 
must tell you that the bason is afitire 
stone, hewed out in that fdrm: But what 
your majesty ray think mokt wohderful is, 
that al? this water provesded but frdni brie 
flaggon-full, which I threw thto this basoh, 
which increased of itseff to the quit pou 
gee, (i partfeular giualigy of thi witery 
formed this fountain. ah dald the sitter, 
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going from the fountain, this is enough for 
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come nnd visit it vey : bit now let ts 
go wnd-sby-the talking . 

Gding towards the hall, the sultan-percei- 
ved a prodigibus nutaer of dingitig ion 
the trees thereabouts, und zsketl why théte 
were Ho inany there; and hotte dn tie otter 

i ih the pardet? The reasott, sir, answer- 
Biche prices is, becutise they some from all 
pakts ,t6 keep the.tdlking ‘bird computty, 
which your majesty oy bere in a cage 
just by the window Uf the hall we are gdlhg 
into ; atid if you do but mitid, yall will per- 
ceive that his totes are-sWeeter thik ail the 
‘ther birds, even the niglettsinie’s 

- The stitan went into the hall; ard ds the 
bird Kapt sihging, the princess talseil Her voice, 

d said, My slave, here is the sultem, Bay. 

pour compliments to -him. The bird left & 
singing that instant, and sitid; The sultah is 
WW e here: God prosper hirtt, ald proloty 
diis life. To which the silltan replied, as he 
Was sitting down at the table, Bird, I thank 
thee, and am ovetjéyed to find in thee the 
sultan and Ririg of : 

As soon as the sultan saw the dish of cu- 
cumbers set before him, he reatHed out his 

hend dnd took one; but when he cut it, he 
was in dw extreme surpfise to find it stcffed 
with pearls. What novelty is this, said he; 
tnd with what design were these cucrmbers 
stuffed thus with pédrls, since 8 are not 
to be ate ? Then he looked at the two princes 
and princess, to ask them the meaning of it; 
when the bird, interrupting him, said, Can your 
majesty be in so great an astonishment at cu- 
cumbers stuffed with pearls, which you see 
with your own eyes, and yet could so easil 
believe that the sultaness your wife was deli- 
vered of a dog, a cat, and a piece of wood? I 
believe it, replied the sultan, because the mid- 
wives assured me of it. Those midwives, sir, 
replied the bird, were the sultaness’s two sis- 
ters, who, envious of her happiness in being 
preferred by your majesty before them, to sa- 
tisfy their envy and revenge, have abused 
your majesty so easily: If you interrogate 
them, they will confess their crime. The two 
brothers and the sister, whom you see before 
you, are your children, which were exposed, 
and received by the intendant of your gardens, 
who provided nurses for them, and took care 
of their education. 

This discourse of the bird presently cleared 
up the sultan’s understanding. Bird, cried he, 
I easily believe the truth hich thou disco- 
verest to me. The inclination and tenderness 
I have always had for them tell me but too 
plainly they are my own blood. Come then, 
my children, embrace me, and let me give you 
the first marks of a fatherly tenderness. Then 


one tine; I proinize — the plendlire to 
bird. 


you Rnow me to be yobr father ; 
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he tose up, nild efter Hikving kissed the two 
princes and the peggy and mingling His 
‘teats with théirs, he sail, I now embra you 
as. ney Uwh Utiildren of the royal blood of ‘the 
Sultans bf Persia, whose honotir and glory T 
dm petstiaded -you will maintdin, and not as 
the children of the ifitendant of thy gardens, 
to ‘whan I have ‘etn very much obliged for 
arbi Pitt live, 

After tlie two princes tint! the pitts tai 
ae ritnttrdlly, With tn entirely new sa- 

ction, the sulttth sht down at the table 
gdin with them; aiid presstd tHeri tb edt; 
and wHeér tHey hdd Ubrie he said, gaara 
orrow 
will bhitsthe sliitaricts ydtrr nother; therefore 
Eee d recive her. 
fterwirds the suitan itidtinted his ‘horse, 
avid rettirned in dll haste to his chpitdl, where 
the first thing He did, a3 soon as he alightell, 
Was to commiarid the gritil‘visier to tdke olit 
protessagainst the sultaness’s two sisters, atid 
take thern tttrd have therh examined arid inter- 
fdpitell separiitely ; and acctirdingly they were 
tried atid condemmeil to be qliartered; which 
senterice was put in execution immediately. 
in the thean time, tlie sultan Khosrdisttiah, 
followed by all the lords of his court, who 
were then predetit, went to the door of the 
great mosque; artd after he had taken the 
ultaness out of the strict confinement she 
ad pe eat under for so many years, he 
said to her, with tears in his eyes, and em- 
bracing her in the miserable condition she was 
then in, I come, madam, to ask your pardon 
for the injustice I have done you, and to make 
on the reparation I ought to do; which I 
ave begun, by punishing the persons who put 
the abominable cheat upon me; and I hope 
you will look upon it as sufficient when I pre- 
sent to you two accomplished princes, and a 
charming, lovely princess, our children, and 
restore you to jour former honours. All 
this was done and said before great crowds of 
people, who immediately spread the news 
throughout the town. 

The next morning early, the sultan and sul- 
taness, whose mournful weeds were changed 
into magnificent habits, went, with all their 
court, to the house built by the intendant of 
the gardens, where the sultan presented the 

rinces Bahman and Perviz, and the princess 

arizade, to the sultaness. These, madam, 
said he, are the two princes your sons, and 
this princess your daughter; embrace them 
with the same tenderness I have done, since 
they are worthy both of me and you. Then 
the tears flowed plentifully down their cheeks 
at these tender embraces, especially the sul~ 
taness’s, for the joy of having two such chai 
for her sons, and such a princess for her 
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daughter, after the afflictions she had endured 
upon their accounts. 

The two princes and the princess prepared 
a magnificent repast for the sultan and sultan- 
ess, and their court. As soon as that was 
over, the sultan led the sultancss into the gar- 
den, and shewed her the harmonious tree and 
beautiful fountain. As for the bird, she had 
seen him in his cage; and the sultan had spa- 
red no panegyric in his praise during the repast. 

When there was nothing to detain the sul- 
tan any longer, he took horse again, and with 
the princes Bahman and Perviz on his right 
and left hand, and the sultaness and the prin- 
cess following them, preceded and followed 
by all the officers of his court, according to 
their posts, returned back to his capital. 
Crowds of people came out to meet them, 
and with acclamations of joy ushered them 
into the city, where all the people’s eyes were 
not only upon the sultaness, the two princes, 
and the princess, but also upon the bird, 
which the princess carried before her in his 
cage, and who, by his sweet notes, had drawn 
flocks of all sorts of birds about him, which 
followed him, by flying from tree to tree, and 
from one house top to another: and nothing 
was to be seen or heard all that night but il- 
luminations and acclamations of joy, from the 
palace to the utmost parts of the town. 


The sultan of the Indies could not but ad- 
mire the prodigious memory of the sultancss 


NIGHTS. 


his wife, who had entertained and diverted hins 
so many nights, with such new and agreeable 
stories, that he believed her stock inexhaustible. 

A thousand and one nights had passed away 
in these agreeable and innocent amusements, 
which contributed so much towards removing 
the sultan’s fatal prejudice against all women, 
and sweetening the violence of his temper, 
that he conceived a great esteem for the sul- 
taness Scheherazade, and was convinced of 
her merit and great wisdom, and remembered 
with what cou she ex herself volun- 
tarily to be his wife, knowing the fatal destiny 
of the many sultanesses before her. 

These considerations, and the many rare 
qualities he knew her to be mistress of, indu- 
ced him at last to forgive her. I see, lovely 
Scheherazade, said he, that you can never be 
at a loss for these sort of stories to divert me; 
therefore I renounce in your favour the cruel 
law I had imposed on myself; and I will have 
you to be looked upon as the deliverer of the 
many damsels I had resolved to have sacrifi- 
ced to my unjust resentment. 

The sultaness cast herself at his feet, and 
embraced them with the marks of a most live- 
ly and sincere acknowledgment. 

The grand visier was the first that learned 
this agreeable news from the sultan’s own 
mouth, which presently was carried to all the 
towns and provinces, and gaincd the sultan 
and the lovely Scheherazade the blessings of 
all the people of the large empire of the Indies. 


END OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


THE 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
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‘Tae story of the sultan of Persia and of 
the two jealous sisters seeming to have en- 
tertained the sultan greatly, Sister, said Di- 
narzade to Scheherazade, this marriage of 
Khosrouschah brings to my remembrance 
those which the caliph Haroun .\lraschid 
contracted with the princess of Persia and 
the beautiful Zutulbe, at his return from 
those walks which he so often took through 
Bagdad in disguise. I have heard you relate 
them with the greatest delight; and if you 
can now recollect the circumstances of them, 
I doubt not but their recital will be very en- 
tertaining. Sister, replied the beautiful sul- 
taness, the partiality which I have always had 
for the actions of the caliph Haroun has 
prevented me from forgetting any of those of 
which the knowledge has been transmitted to 
us, and I have such a stock of them as will 
not soon be exhausted but, since you desire 
it, if my lord the sultan will do nie the fa- 
vour to bestow his attention, I will begin with 
relating the adventures which you have just 
now mentioned. The sultan smiled, in token 
of approbation, and Scheherazade began as 
follows :— 


The Robber Caliph; or, the Adventures of 
Heroun Alraschid with the Princess of 
_ Persia and the beautiful Sutulbe. 


THE feast of the Haraphat * had assembled 
t Bagdad, round the caliph Haroun Alras- 
iehid, the visiers, the grandees, the nebility, 
ari the princes, whio were subject to the do- 
thinfoh of this powerfil and renowned mo- 
-farch, te concur with him in celebrating this 
aligust festival Im observing the religious 
“céiéihenices, every thing was lavished, to in- 
‘crease their if . The musical in- 
“Striiments tade the vault bf the grand mosque 
to resound ; pean exnibalmed the air; 


the Blood of heifers flowed upon the altar, 


which was served and surrounded by the dif- 
ferent orders consecrated to its service: in 
short, nothing was wanting which could wit- 
ness to heaven and earth the piety of the 
Commander of Believers, the greatest sove- 
reign of the earth. But the ceremony was 
jong; and Haroun, fatigued with the multi- 
tude of addresses which he received, and thé 
necessity he was under of shewing attention 
to them, was at length overcome with weari- 
nessanddisgust. Headdressed himself thus to 
his grand visier, the chief of the Barmecides. 

Giafar, the feast of our great prophet ought 
to inspire us with joy, but, in spite of all my 
endeavours, | find melancholy gaining upon 
me: Even amid the pomp and splendour of 
this assembly, I feel myself tormented by an 
involuntary uneasiness. I have need of objects 
fitted to dissipate my cares, but, on a day like 
this, I can give myself up to those only from: 
which the people will derive advantage. We 
will both disguise ourselves, and go down to 
es bee ; we will distribute alms to the poor, 
and endeavour to comfort the miserable: Be- 
sides, I would see, with my own eyes, if the 
people are happy under my government ; if 
my ministers of justice and police discharge 
their duty with fldclity. 

Giafar respectfully concurred in the incli- 
nations of the caliph. Both of them went 
into a private apartment, and there disguised 
themselves: Each took a thousand pieces of 
gold: They then left the palace, and traversed 
the streets and public places of the city, gi- 
ving alms to every needy person they met In 
their way. In passing through one quarter 
of the city, they found a woman sitting on 
the pavement, in the middle of the street. 
She held out her hand to the caliph, begging 
charity of him, for the love of God. The so- 
vereign was struck with the beauty of the 
hand which was stretched towards him ; its 





* The feast of the Haraphat is a festival among the mussulmen, at which they sacrifice 


animals. 
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form was perfect, and it was whiter then ala- 
buster. He gave Ginfar a piece of gold to 
deliver to the woman ; and the visier execu- 
ted the design of his master. 

The wuman, upon receiving the gift, shut 
her hand, and perceiving, from its bulk and 
weleht, that what she held was not an ordi- 
nary coi, such as is commonly distributed in 
ains, she opened her fingers, and saw a piece 
of gold, Jinmediately she called aloud upon 
Giafar. 

Ho! excellent young man, said she to him, 
the piece you gave me is gold: did you mean 
to give it tn alms, or had you any other inten- 
tion? It is not to me, answered Giafar, that 
you are indebted for this generosity, but to the 
young man who accompanies me. Be so 

ind, I beseech yon, replied the woman, as 
desire him to explain the motive of the gift 
which he has made me. Giafar related this 
entreaty of the woman to the caliph, and was 
ordered to tell her to be perfectly casy about 
the intention which he had in doing her good ; 
for charity and the love of God were the 
foundation of it. In that case, replied the 
woman, you will tell my benefactor that I 
thank him, and am going to offer up prayers 
for the continuance of his life. 

The caliph, informed by Giafar of the man- 
ner in which the woman had received the 
gift, and of the wishes she had formed in his 
favour, immediately sent him back to her. 
Ask of her, said Haroun, whether she is a 
maid or a married woman? If her hand is 
still free, tell her that I will take her in mar- 
riage. 

Giafar acquitted himself of this new mes- 
sage, The woman answered that she was a 
maid, and that she was ready to marry the 
young man who had such a regard for. her, 
provided he was rich enough to give her a 
suitable dowry, Who can this woman be? 
said Giafar, as he reported the answer; does 
she doubt the Commander of the Faithful’s 
ebility to furtish a dowry ? 

My disguise is an excuse, said the caliph : 
Jearn from ber the dowry she expects. The 
grand visier obcyed the orders which he re- 
ceived ; and the woman returned for answer, 
M y dowry must be equal to the tribute of Is- 
pahan and Karassin for a whole year. 

This reply made the visier shake bis head. 
The caliph had gone on before to the palace. 
Giafar related to him the conference he had 
had with the woman, and he appeared satisfied 
with it. Go back to her, said the caliph ; in- 
form her that I agree ; she will be astonished 
to find that I accept her proposal. 

The grand visier immediately returned to 
the unknown lady, and discharged his com- 
mission. Who can this be, replied she, who is 

.in a condition to give a dowry of such impor- 
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tance ? What is his rank and his powér ? The 
stranger of whom I speak, answered Giafar, is 
Haroun Alraschid : in a word, he is the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. 

At these words the woman rose up, and co- 
vered herself with her robe, that she might 
appear with more decency and modesty in the 
sight of the grand visier, She returned thanks 
to God, and said, If the man who proposes 
himeclf as a husband to me is the caliph, I 
will be his wife, and you may assure him of 
my consent. Giafar gave an account to Ha- 
roun of this conversation, and described, in a 
few words, her carriage and manner. The 
caliph immediately ordered one of the women 
of the palace, of a venerable appearance, ac- 
companied with @ great number of slaves, to 
conduct the unknown lady to the baths of the 
palace. 

Upon coming out of the bath, she was rich- 
ly dressed. Diamonds and jewels, of every 
hind, were not spared in fitting out her attire. 
She was conducted into one of the richest 
apartments of the palace, which wasallotted to 
her use; and as soon as she was placed ia 
it, the chief of the eunuchs came to give an 
nccount to Haroun of the execution of his or+ 
ders. The Commander of the Faithful then 
ordered Giafar to bringthe cady, that he might 
draw up a contract of marriage. 

When the evening was come, Haroun ene 
tercd into the apartinent of his spouse: Upon 
perceiving him, she prostrated herself, and ex+ 
pressed her gratitude to him in the warmest 
terms. The caliph sat down, and seated her 
beside him. Who ts your father, madam, 
said: he fo her, and whence do you take your 
descent, that you have asked of me so con- 
siderable a dowry ¢ 

Prince of the Faithful, replied the lady, 
with downcast eyes, you behold in me a de 
scendant of Kassera Abochcroan: Reverse 
of fortune, and the fatality of destiny, have re- 
duced me to the condition in which you found 
me. Princess, replied the caliph, you are 
the grand-daughter, then, of Kassera, who is 
so unhappily renowned for those acts of ty- 
ranny by which his reign was sullied, and who 
exercised great cruelties on his people? {t 
is the same tyranny, answereg the princesg, 
which has brought his children to the sad 
condition of asking alms in the streets. But 
I have been assured, replied the caliph, that, 
having returned from his errors and extrava- 

ncies, he governed during the latter part of 
is reign with great moderation, and distribu- 
ted justice with so much exactness, that even 
the beasts of the field and the birds of the air 
shared of his beneficence.. It is for that in- 
deed, O caliph, answered the princess, that 
God now intends to reward his descendants, 
by taking from the midst of the streets one of 
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his daughters, to raise her to the distinguish- 
ed situation of spouse to the Commander of 
the Faithful. 

This wise answer of his new bride moved 
Haroun Alraschid to compassion. He locked 
her in his arms, and testified, by the most af- 
fectionate embraces, how much he valued his 
acquisition, for which he was indebted to the 
goodness of heaven. But his satisfaction was 
soon interrupted by a troublesome reflection. 

Pardon me, princess, cried he, if I am for- 
ced, by a vow, to tear myself from the plea- 
sing seduction of which I have just now felt 
the attraction. I am at this moment the 
most unhappy of mortals. Only this day, in 
the transports of zeal, and having no idea of 
the treasure which my good fortune was to 
bring in my way, I have sworn, in honour of 
the great prophet, an irrevocable oath, not to 
cohabit for a whole year with the first wife 
whom I should afterwards marry. Nobody 
can feel more strongly than I do the weight 
of my imprudence; but I could not foresee the 
satisfaction of which it was to deprive me; 
and you, whose religion appears equally pure, 
ought to feel how sacred the vow is which has 
escaped me, and to concert measures ulong 
with me for making it possible to reconcile it 
with my happiness. 

At this request, the new spouse, whatever 
impression it might make tee her, could not 
but cast down her eyes and her head, in token 
of submission and consent. The caliph with- 
drew: he had discovered in her much merit 
and many charms; but beirg scrupulously at- 
tached to his oath, and unwilling to expose 
himself to so strong a temptation to break it, 
from that moment he forbore secing her, gi- 
ving her reason, however, from the constant 
attentions which she saw paid to her, to know 
that she was not forgotten or neglected, and 
that the caliph, after having it in his power to 
consider the choice which he had made, did 
not repent of it. 

The cruel year was at length elapsed, and 
the day on which it ended was the return of 
the grand festival of the Haraphat. The ca- 
liph, Giafar the grand visier, and Mesrour the 
chief of the eunuchs, went down together to 
Bagdad: they passed through the principal 
streets in disguise ; and every thing seemed in 
good order. In returning to the palace, the 
caliph passed near the shop of a pastry-cook, 
where so great an air of neatness prevailed, 
that his curiosity was excited to examine the 

try, which was set out with great profusion. 
Nothing could be more delightful to the sight 
er the smell. 
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As soon zs Haroun had got back to his 
apartment, he pointed out the shop of the pas- 
try-cook to one of his officers, and command. 
ed hin to go there, and order an hundred ca- 
taifs. * The officer executed his commission, 
and, after seeing the cataifs made in his pre- 
sence, sent them to the palace. The caliph 
no svoner received the pastry, than he put a 
piece of gold into cach cataif, covered them 
with pistachios, sprinkled the whole with su- 
gar, and caused the treat be carried to the 
Persian princess his spouse, letting her know 
before-hand, that, the period of his oath being 
expired, he would come to her that very evens 
ing. 

The eunuch who carricd the message had 
orders likewise to enquire of the princess if 
there was any thine wherein the caliph could 
gratify her wishes. IT want nothing, replied 
the lovely descendant of Kassera; as soon as 
I shall have the happiness to behold the ca- 
liph in person, all my wishes will be fulfilled. 

The caliph was highly pleased with the 
wisdom of this answer; but wishing very much 
to do something agreeable to his new spouse, 
he ordered Mesrour to insist that she would 
think of something by which he might do her 
a pleasure. Since the caliph, replicd she to 
the eunuch, intends by all means to oblige me, 
you will tell him that I wish to have a thou- 
sand pieces of gold, and a woman in whom he 
can trust, to accompany me through the streets 
of Bagdad, where J am desirous to go in dis- 
guise, that I may distribute alms among the 
poor, to whose number I made an addition 
but a year ago. 

The caliph smiled at the request, snd or- 
dered it iinmediately to be complied with. The 
princess and the woman who attended her 
passed through the streets of Bagdad, distri- 
buting alms on all sides, until the thousand 
picces of gold were exhausted. 

The day was exceeding hot, and the prin- 
cess, in returning to the palace, felt an exces- 
sive thirst, which she signified to her compa- 
nion: The latter perceived a man who sold 
water, and proposed to call him. No, said 
the lady, I will not drink out of the same vessel 
from which all the public refresh themselves. 

They then drew near to a great house: the 
attendant, as soon as she had set her foot upon 
the threshold, which was made of sandal wood, 
perceived, through an open window, a golden 
lustre, suspended from the middle of the ves- 
tibule by a twisted rope of the same metal, 
A curtain richly embroidered, and serving to 
keep out the wind, was stretched out on both 
sides, and two sofas, made of the finest mar- 


*® Cataifs are a kind of small tarts. 
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ble, the one on the right, and the other on 
the left of the door, constituted the furniture 


of this 
After taking this survey, theattendant knock- 
ed at the gate, which was opened; a young man, 
handsome and welliiressel, atipesred, and ask- 
ed wherein he could serve her. You sep my 
has a violent thirst, and she does nat 
like te quench it from the vessel belonging to 
the man who sells bap give her a glass of 
pore wae and you will lay us under the great- 
t oblicati 


es tions. 

Your desire shall be granted instantly, re- 
plied the young man. went away, and 
returned ina moment after, with a golden 
cup full of water, which he presented to the 
woman ; she delivered it to the princess, who, 
taking it into her hends, turned her face to 

wall, that she might drink unperceived. 

vessel was then returned into the hands 
of the dpe man ; hee woman ei phon ral 
own er prete ter’s gratitude ; 
pats returned eae 


the commander of the faithful had 
patie eg as we have already told, the plate of 
ifs, he farther gave it in command, that 
ey should inform the princess his spouse 
t he sent her them as a pledge and token 
The chief eunuch, who carried the 
dish, not knowing oe caliph had season- 
ed it in private, nor the great importance of 
which it was; considering it, in short, as a 
common piece of Ballantry, did not repeat ex- 
actly the words which he had heard. He be- 
lieved that, in presenting the plate of cataifs, 
the most important part of his compliment 
was to announce the visit of the caliph; and 
the princess, equally attentive to the same ob- 
ject, caused the pastry be set down upon a lit- 
tle table in her apartment, and gave herself 
no farther conern about it, 
Returning to her chamber, after distribu- 
ting the almg, she perceived the plate of pas- 
hie and thought it would be a proper return 


: the, glass of water which she had received. 

TY, nme said she to the woman 

Wha had: er, (but as coming fram 
0 


* ) this dish of catgifs to the ‘yaung 
an ta whom I have just now been indebted 
water, and for the civil manner in 
Lf wag given. 

Wamaan executed the message: she 
ad the young man sitting on one of the so- 
Bin hig yogti My daughter and I, 


she im, ace very gtateful for your 
eee politeness: nae fram a im, 
this » 88 & proof of the sense we 
omertain of your generpsity. Since you wish, 
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madam, to acknowledge go trifling a seryipe, 
pata the ne Is be afraid 
of disobliging you by refusing your treats 
ou sasaaps ae gpt it down on that epfa. 
e civilities on bath sides concluded this 
interview, and the woman retired. 

At this very moment, the keeper of that 
lal sl cmp ta ae 
young man, to im the compliments 
aoe te Festival of the Ha : Havi 
finished it, he asked his gift. Take that dis 
accepted it with graticute Liane the and of 
accepted it with grati igs e 
his benefactor, and returned, well satisfied, to 
his house. 

The wife of the keeper, seeing him return 
with so shewy and large a dish, exclaimed, 
From whom got you this dish, husband? Have 
you been so unlucky as to steal it? No, my dear, 
replied the keeper, the hazeb, * that great affi- 
cer of the caliph, has just now given it to me. 
May God preserve his life! Let us satisfy our 
hunger with the cataifs: they are very good, 

Glutton ! replied the wife, weuld you ven: 
ture to taste victuals of so great a price? Go 
and sel] them, along with the plate : such dain, 
ties were not made fpr poor people like us: 
We wil] purchase, with the money which you 
will get tor them, provisiogs sere suitable te 
our family. 

Wife! wife! cried the keeper, God hag 
sent us these cataifs, and I wil] eat them. 

You shall not taste one of them, repked the 
wife, ia an angry tone: Your san has neither 
cap nor shoes; I am almost naked; and you 
are clothed in rags: ga, sell this dieh immer 
diately, atid bring hack the money. 

The keeper could not withstand the instan- 
ces of his wife: he went to the market, and 
gave the plate to the public crier. A mere 
chant bought it, at a sufficient price, and.car 
ried off hig purchase. 

The buyer, while on his road home, exae 
mined the purchase which he had made, and saw 
the name of Haroun Alraschid written zound 
the dish. He immediately raturned, and ace 
costed the crier. Take back your filate, said 
he to him: Do you mean to ruin me, and exr 
pose me to the suspicion of having stolen ¢ 
vessel belonging to the caliph ?. 

The crier presently read the characters eny 

ven upon the edge of the dish, and, mightéy 
astonished, flew with the greatest awiftness 
to the palace. He requestad to he presented 
to the calipb, and having gained admisgian, ber 
shewed.him the cataifs, and the vessel where, 


an they were ; ao 
un immediately recognized the plate 


* The hazeb ig the first officer of the hougehald to the calipb. 
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hich he himgelf had prepared for the princess. 
Now it muh oberved cht thie gen man 
toe Sporn ia ange 
utmost im cee An 
taife, hg believed he had prepared an agree- 
able surprise for his new spouse, and cancei- 


ved that he had afforded her gan opportunity of the cali 


diffusing her bounty around her, while she 
seemed to her slayes tp be giving away no- 
thing but cataifs. The hg yer af this 
acheme of gallantry gave him therefore dead- 
ly affence. A reflection etill more trouble- 
some was connected with it, A present co- 
ming directly from himself was pee not- 
withstanding the message he had ordered the 
eunuch to deliver with it, in his name. He 
rose into a furious pasaion against the Persian 
princess. a 

Tell me, said he to the crier, in a tone of 
rage, from who you got this dish of cataifs. 

Most powerful sultan, replied the crier, it 
was the Keeper of such a quarter of the city 
who gave it me to expose to gale. 

Haroun ordered the keeper to be brought 
before him in chains, with his head and feet 
uncovered. The man was seized, and con- 
ducted to the feet of the caliph, in strict ake- 
dience to the orders. The py wretch, 
seeing himself in this deplorable condition on 
account of the dish of cataifs, uttered dread- 
ful imprecations against his wife. Cursed 
creature! said he, formed to betray the man 
you were meant to serve: Nobody ought to 
trust you, gn coe pe seem to advise what is 
most proper. you let me eat this dish 
of cataifs, nothing disagreeable would have 
happened to me:—but you would be frugal. 
The first woman ruined the first man, and a 
woman will not fail to do the same to the last. 
Here 1 am exposed to the wrath of the Prince 
of all the Earth. Can you give me advice 
which shall extricate me from this danger 3 or 
is it possible for any good thing to come out 
of that mouth which has always deceived? 

The caliph interrupted this complaint, by 
demanding of the keeper, who had delivered 


to him the dish of cataifs. Speak, wretch ! 
said the enraged sultan ; tell the truth, if you 
would escape death. 


O, Communder of the Believers ! cried the 
keeper, trembling, may your highness suspend 
the effects of your wrath, and prevent them 
from falling on an unfortunate man, who ig 
ekogether innocent! #t was the hazeb Yema- 
leddin, your highness’s officer, who gave me 
the dish and the cataifs, for my yearly gift. 

At the name of Yemaleddin the anger of 
the caliph seemed to increase. He ordered 
this officer to be brought before him, with his 
head and feet uncovei ed,’ his hands bound, 
and the muslin of: his turban tied round his 
neck: the same decree bere, that the house 
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of this afficer should be razed to the grau 
and all his goods and moveables pin dur 

The bearers of the order went immediately 
to the house of the haszeb, and knocked at, 
the gate. He opened it himself, and, to hie 
great astonishment, heard the severe order of 

e caliph. rg fer him remain ignorant of, 
the cause; and his first step was submigsion. 
I abey (God, said he, and the Commander of 
the Faithful, his vicegerent upan earth. -. 

One of the officers raised fe hand to the 
turban of the hazeh, and put the muslin of it 
round his neck. Ig it by the arder of my sa- 
vereign, says Yemaleddin, that you use me 
thus? Yes, answered the officer, I must 
confiscate your goods, and raze your house, 
and I must conduct yourself in chains, ‘with 
rou head and feet uncovered, tq the sultan. 
| will a peace my mish in . their. 
rigoyr: We remember, with gratitude, your 

qualities, and that your house was al- 
ways open to us. Since this is the disposition 
of yeur mind with regard to me, replied. tha 
hazeb, when you destroy my hause, I beg 
you tg leave an asylum to my aged mother 
and to my young sister. 

Yemaleddin was conducted before the sul- 
tan, and prostrated himself at his fect. Ma 
the God of heaven, said he, confer all happt- 
ness upon the sovereign disposer of his will 
on earth! O, wise and equitable Haroun Alras- 
chid! wherein has your slave offended you, to 
have deserved so severe a punishment £ 

Do you know, answered the caliph, shew- 
ing him the keepcr, that man who is in chains 
beside you? 

It is the keeper of our quarter, replied the 
hazeb. Do you know this dish, demanded 
Haroun; who delivered it to you? Why did 
you prostitute it so shamefully, as to give it 
for an yearly gift, to the vilest of my slaves ? 

My sovereign master ! replied Yemaleddin, 
be so good as hear me. 1 was in my own 
house when a person knocked at the gate; L. 
opened it myself, and an aged woman told 
me that a lady, who was along witl: her, was 
her daughter; that she was dying of thirst, 
and did not choose to drink out of the cam- 
man vessel which was carried by the man who 
sold water: She prayed ie to give her some 

ure water; upyn which I went back into my: 

ouse, and gave a cup-full to the person whe 
addressed me. The young lady turndéd her 
face to the wall, and drank, and they both de 
patted. I remained sitting, ty enjoy the fresh 
aig, upon one of the sofas which are at the 
entrance of my house, when the same womam 
returned, and brought this very dish of cataifs 
which I now behold. My son, said she to me, 
the lady to lest hee oe so water thanks 
you tor your kindness, you to accept 
this small, mask of her gratitude. She ee: 
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down the dish on the sofa opposite to me, 
and departed. The keeper of the quarter, in 
a little after, came to pay me the compliment 
usual upon occasion of the festiyal of the Ha- 
yaphat, and asked of me his customary gift. 

ve him this dish, which J had never touch- 

, or looked upon. These, O Commander of 
the Faithful, are the whole circumstances. 

The caliph, during this recital, felt that in- 
dignation which is natural to a man of su- 
pe authority. A woman whom I have ta- 

en from the very dunghill, said he to him- 
self, gives to one whom she does not know 
a hundred cataifs, seasoned by myself with 

Id, pistachios, and sugar, merely to repay 

iim for a glass of watcr! She was right to 
demand the revenues of two provinces for her 
dowry. I sent her a token of love, a pledge 
of b paaree She gave it to a seller of water ; 
and such is the estimation in which the grand- 
daughter of King Kassera holds the presents 
which are made her from affection, by Haroun 
Alraschid. But it is necessary to examine 
further how far this princess has carried her 
forgetfulness of me, and of herself. Then ad- 
dressing the hazeb ina disordered tone of voice, 
Yemaleddin, said he to him, did you see the 
face of the woman to whom you gave the wa- 
ter? The hazeb, in confusion, replied he had, 
without attending to the answer which he gave. 
- At this confession, which was equally false 
and involuntary, the torments of jealousy were 
added to the indignation which already burned 
in the breast of the caliph. He ordered the 
Persian princess te be instantly brought be- 
fore him, and that her head, and that of Ye- 
maleddin, should be cut off. 

The grand-daughter of Kassera appeared. 
Madam, said the caliph, under pretence of 
comforting the poor and the unhappy, by gi- 
ving alms, you traverse the city only to shew 
your face to this young man. 

The princess cast her eyes upon Yemaled- 
din. Did you sec my face? said she to him: 
Who has been the author of this falsehood, 
which will cost us both our lives? Pardon me, 
madam, said he to her, it was I myself; my 
lips uttered it, without the consent of my 
heart or understanding. Blame the fatality 
of the stars, and the wretchedness of our des- 
tiny, which have Jed me to utter a falsehood 
which my soul disavows. 

This explanation made no alteration in the 
erders of the caliph. The executioner blind- 
folded the two supposed criminals, and then 
addressed himself to Haroun. Commander of 
the Faithful, shall I give the blow? Strike, 
said the caliph. ‘The executioner made two 
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turns round the condemsed persons, * at eacir 
turn renewing the question to the caliph, and 
receiving the same answer. After the third 
turn, the executioner addressed Yemaleddin. 
Have you any thing to say to the oe before 
you die? Take advantage of the only oppor- 
tunity you can have of speaking: consider 
that you have lost all hope of life, Loosen 
the bandage, said Yemaleddin, which you have 
put upon my eyes: I would once more see my 
relations and friends. The hazeb, having his 
eyes uncovered, cast a look on all sides, but 
saw nobody who dared to shew any concern for 
him; so awful was the respect and reverence 
entertained for the caliph. 

A deadly silence prevailed throughout the 
whole assembly. Yemaleddin availed himself 
of it, and cried aloud, I would speak to the 
Prince of the Faithful. He was permitted to 
approach him. Dispenser of rewards and 
punishments, said he, suspend my fate but 
for one month, and in the three last days of 
that period you will see wonderful things, 
the knowledge of which it is of the greatest 
consequence to you to be possessed of. 

The caliph was struck with the prophetic 
tone in which these words were uttered ; 
and his curiosity being more powerful than 
every other passion, besides that it was out 


of the power of the criminals to escape, he 


determined to send the princess and Yemaled- 
din to prison, resolving to do himself justice 
as soon as the fatal term was expired, if the 
prediction of Yemaleddin proved false. 

Years roll, but months fly. The caliph, 
who, having heard and witnessed so many ex- 
traordinary events, had become credulous on 
many subjects, expected every moment the 
appearance of those wonders which Yemaled- 
din had foretold with so much confidence. 
‘Twenty-seven days elapsed amid ordinary af- 
fuirs. At last he said to himself, These mi- 
racles will not seek me in my palace ; J must 
go to meet them; I must go down to Bagdad, 
and takenocompanion along with me, in search 
of these adventures, To this fancy of tra- 
versing his capital alone, he added the most 
extraordinary disguise imaginable. He wore 
a coarse turban on his head; a buff doublet, 
almost wholly covered with a leathern girdle, 
underneath which was a short robe of cloth, 
of the most ordinary kind. His whole dress 
had the appearance of being much worn; and 
half-boots, made of a very coarse leather, com- 
pleted his disguise. 

Hearmed himself with a largedamas, mount- 
ed with a box handle; took in his hand a bow 
and arrows; and, after having disguised his 
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striking the final blow; the reason of which may be imagined. | 
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complexion, eye-brows, and heard, he set out 
from the palace, exhibiting the picture of an 
Arab just escaped from the desert. A purse, 
containing a thousand pieces of gold, hung at 
his girdle. 

Scarcely had he passed through two streets, 
before he saw a man come out of a khan, * 
and heard him say, This is most wonderful. 
He approached the stranger, and enquired, 
What wonder is this? It is an old woman, 
answered the other, who seems to be in 
the greatest poverty. Since morning she has 
been reading the Alcoran near the mosque, 
as readily and perfectly as God dictated it 
to Mahomet himself: She has been asking 
alms, but nobody has thought proper to give 
her any; and this happens in a country sub- 
ject to the law of the prophct: Can any thing 
be more surprising ? 

The caliph, on hearing these words, entered 
the khan, and saw the old woman sitting upon 
a seat of stone, and reading the Alcoran with 
a remarkable distinctness and facility: she 
was at the last chapter: He stopt to listen to 
her, and saw, in reality, that there was an at- 
tentive crowd around her, who gave her no- 
thing. Accordingly, having finished her read- 
ing, she shut the book, rose up, and de- 
parted. 

The caliph followed, in order to give her 
charity ; but, as there was a great crowd be- 
twixt them, before he could reach her, she 
had gone into a merchant’s shop. Curious 
to know who this woman was, and what she 
wanted in this shop, (for her tattered appear- 
ance rendered it unlikely she could make any 
purchase thcre,) he followed, and saw her en- 
ter into conversation with the master of the 
shop. He drew near without being perceived, 
and listening, heard her say to the merchant, 
Handsome young man, you are not yet set- 
tled; would you wish to receive in marriage 
a lady of the most consummate beauty ? 
Undoubtedly, said the merchant. In that 
case, continued the woman, you have only to 
follow me, and I will shew you one of the 
wonders of the world. 

When the caliph heard this proposal, he 
understood it im his own way. Detestable 
old woman, said he to himself; I took thee 
for a saint, and thou art only an instrument 
of seduction. Thou shalt have none of the 
alms which I intended for thee : I wust follow 
thee, and see the means which thou employest 
to ruin youth. JI left my palace in search of 
wonders which were foretold to me, and I 
will not lose the opportunity of seeing how 
this adventure is to end. Saying these words, 
he followed close upon the steps of the old 
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woman and the merchant. At length she 
opened a dvor, by which she introduced the 
oung man into a house, and taking out the 
ey, shut herself up with hia. 
he caliph would have lost his trouble, had 
not the hole of the lock been very large, to 
which he applicd his eye. He saw the mer- 
chant standing alone ; but, in a moment after, 
the door of a closet opened, and the old wo- 
man came out of it, leading by the hand a 
young lady of such exquisite , that the 
caliph was enchanted at the sight of her. Ficr 
shape resembled the stalk of a young tree 
planted on the brink of a river; her black 
eyes, like the fruit of the rich almond tree of 
Damas, sparkled sweetly as the morning-star ; 
her arched eye-brows threatened, with unerr- 
ing and deadly darts of love, all who ventu- 
red to look upon the charms of her face ; her 
mouth was like the ring of Solomon, on which 
is written the incffable name of God ; her lips 
outshone the vermilion of the coral; her teeth 
were disposed in perfect order, and were whi- 
ter than alabaster; they were enamelled as 
the pearls of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The few words which proceeded from 
her lips seemed to surpass in sweetness tle 
honey of Palestine: her breathingembalmed the 
air, while it gently heaved n her bosom 
two globes, whiter than the lily, firmer and 
rounder than the pomegranate. In short, she 
was above the praises which the happiest poet 
ever bestowed upon beauty; and her angelic 
modesty crowned her pertections. The sight 
of her ravished the caliph, who observed, with 
ain, that she had scarcely garments to cover 
ler. 

When the young lady perceived that her 
mother was exposing her to the view of a man, 
she was covered with a confusion which, if 
possible, improved her beauty. She endea- 
voured immediately to conceal herself again 
in the closet, whence she had come out. Ah! 
mother, cried she, what ,have you done, to 
expose me to the sight of this man? God 
forbid that women and girls should appear 
before them! Take courage, child, said her 
mother; there is no harm where the inten- 
tion is good, A man may see at once the 
person destined for him: if fortune unites 
them, all is well; if they do not agree, he sees 
her no more, and there is no evil done. 

The young beauty having withdrawn, the 
caliph, instead of his eye, applied his ear to 
the hole of the lock. ving heard the dis- 
course of the old woman, he thought himself 
mistaken in supposing her to be a procuress. 
This poor woman, said he, has a beautiful 
young daughter to dispose of in marriage, 





+ A khan is a large square building for the accommodation of merchants. 
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and it is only proper for her to use the means 
she has in her power of procuring her a hus- 
band, namely, to let her be seen. 

While the caliph thus reflected with him- 
self, the mother continued her discourse, ad- 
dressing the young merchant. I promised 
you a wonder, said she, and I have not de- 
ceived you; she is as good as she is beautiful: 
is she agreeable to you? Madam, replied 
the merchant, she is so perfectly agreeable, 
that there remains nothing more to do but 
to. know what you demand for her contract 
and dowry. Four thousand sequins for the 
one, and as many for the other, answered 
the mother. Madam, replied the merchant, 
these sums would reduce me to complete 
beggary; I am only worth four thousand 
altogether. I offer a thousand of them for 
the dowry, as many more to furnish dresses 
for the nuptials, and furniture; and there 
will then remain to me two thousand, to car- 
ry on my trade, and for the support of my 
wife; it is impossible for me to make an 
greater sacrifice. By the name of God, 
which is written on the forehead of our great 
prophet! replied the woman, if a single one 
of the eight thousand sequins which I ask 
is wanting, you shall not possess one hair of 
my daughter’s head. I must deem myself, 
then, very unhappy, after having seen her, 
yoadam, said the merchant; but what you 
ask is impossible for me to grant. So saying, 
he bowed, and departed. 

No sooner had one suitor made his retreat, 
than another presented himself: This was no 
other than the caliph himself. The exquisite 
creature whom he had seen was far superior 
in charms to the princess of Persia, who, even 
by the law, was no longer his wife ; whom, be- 
sides, he had condemned to die, and left to 
languish jn prison, waiting for the event of 
the prophecy of Yemaleddin, on which her 
fate and his depended. 

Haroun entered deliberately into the house 
of the old woman, and saluted her. What 
do you want? asked she. I come, madam, 
said the caliph, on the part of the young 
trader to whom you intended to give your 
daughter; he has given me in charge to tell 

ou that you must think no more of him. 

e know that already, replied the old wo- 
man; he left this house to return no more. 
Very well, said the caliph, give her to me; 
you will find me ready to pay you down the 
eight thousand sequins, and whatever more 
you choose tq demand, for furniture and other 
fancies: I will not limit you in your wishes. 

The old woman examined the caliph atten- 
tively, Robber that thou art, said she, (fur 
you have the dress of one,) dost thou de- 
pend upon plundering the caravan of Mecca, 
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in order to furnist eight thousand sequins, 
so much linen, so many dresses, and all this 
furniture? You have not even wherewithal to 
cover yourself. Get thee gone, vagabond, or I 
will call assistance. 

Whether I am a robber or not, madam, 
replied the caliph, is not your business. I 
offer to pay down immediately the eight thou- 
sand sequins, and I will add to it a present to 
you, which you will find a very handsome one = 
all the furniture You make a joke of 
me, robber, do you? said she ; but know there 
is justice to be had in Bagdad, and it is not 
there you can impose upon a poor defenceless 
woman with impunity. I hold you at your 
word: if you fail to keep it, the Commander 
of the Faithful will order you to be strangled 
this very evening. 

I agree to the conditions, and am ready 
to sign them, said the caliph: I espouse 
your daughter; and you shall see that I will 

eep my promise. Upon this declaration, the 
old woman conducted him into her chamber, 
where he sat down and said to her, Take 
your precautions against me during your ab- 
sence: lock up your daughter securely. Go 
to the house of such a cadi, (naming one just 
at hand ;) tell him that a man called I) Bondo- 
cani wants him here, and desires that he will 
come immediately. 

And you think then, said the woman, 
that the cadi will come here for a person of 
your description? If you are rich, so much 
the worse for you; your wealth must have 
been come at dishonestly: You are nothing 
but a ruffian; and will a cadi bestir himself 
for you? The caliph smiled at her answer.— 
Go, madam, said he to her; give yourself no 
trouble, only tell the cadi to come, and to 
bring with him paper and pens. 

The old woman at length resolved to go 
to the cadi. If the judge comes, said she, 
as soon as [ name the person who proposes 
to be my son-in-law, I may well consider him 
a chief of robbers; and either the cadi will 
do what he requires, or make me quit of this 
vagabond. Making these reflections, she ar- 
rived at the house of the cadi. She fcared to 
enter the apartment where this magistrate 
was, along with some nobles of the city. The 
shame of poverty, and fear of being driven out, 
restrained her. Yet if I do not go in, said 
she to herself, I have come here for nothing. 
I must at least try to learn who the man is 
who would be my son-in-law, were it only to 
get rid of him. I must venture. She then 
advanced near to the door of the apartment, ° 
but drew back as quickly, from an apprehen- 
sion lest any improper step should draw upon 
her some disagreeable consequence. Scarce- 
ly had she given those within a glimpse of her 
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face, when the pee with which she was sei- 
zed absolutely deprived her of the courage to 
enter the hall. 

The cadi observed the head, which first 
shewed itself, and then disappeared, and or- 
dered one of his officers to see what the per- 
son wanted. The old woman was according- 
ly brought in. What want you, good wo- 
man? said the judge to her. Sir, replied 
she, there is a young man at my house who 
orders you to come to him. 

What sayest thou, insolent old woman? 
replied the cadi: A man orders me to come 
to him ? At the same time he turned towards 
his officers, and said, Put this mad woman 
in chains, and carry her to the hospital for 
such people. Merciful God! cried she, as 
she heard the order ; O! cursed robber! who 
hast sent ine hither to ruin me. Did not I 
tell him that he was not a man to command 
the cadi to comc to him? Do not impute it 
to me, my lord, said she, addressing herself 
to the judge; there is at my house a robber, 
a ruffian, a rascal, who forced me to take this 
step. I came much against my will; but, tn 
a word, I was a woman, and alone. This wick- 
ed man has made himself master of my house: 
he insists on marrying my daughter: and he 
said that you knew him, and that his name 
was Il Bondocani. * 

As soon as the cadi heard the name pro- 
nounced, Give me my faragi, cried he. Set 
that woman at liberty. My good woman, said 
he to her, softening his tone, you say that 
the young man who has sent you to me is 
named —— 

Do not, my lord, answered the old wo- 
man, force me to repeat his name; it makes 
my heart die to think of it. Assuredly he isa 
great rogue, and a chief of robbers ; but since 
I must repeat it, he is called 11 Bondocani. 

The cadi now knew that the fancied robber 
was the caliph himself. He wrapt himself up 
in his faragii Madam, said he, I beg ten 
thousand pardons for the mistake 1 have made, 
and the blunt manner with which I spoke to 
you, without knowing you. The spectators 
were greatly astonished to see this change in 
the cadi’s tone and manner, and all at the 
name of a man called Il Bondocani. Where 
are you going, sir, with so much eagerness? 
they asked him. On business which cannot be 
communicated, answered he. Thenaddressipg 
himself with great politeness to the old wo- 
man, Is it at your house that 1 am waited for, 
madam? Yes, sir. Do me the favour, then, 
said he, to conduct me thither. 
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It may well be supposed that the old wo- 
man returned with more satisfaction than she 
bad come out. When she left her house she 
was much afraid; the commission she had to 
execute appeared very dangerous, and it was, 
in reality, such as might have made her pass 
for a mad woman. Now, she saw herself 
treated with respect, and honoured with the 
title of madam. Asauredly, said she to herself, 
the cadi must cither respect my intended son- 
in-law greatly, or terror must have seized him, 
on hearing this terrible chief of robbers named, 
to such a deerec as to render him stupid, since 
he is going to my house without his sandals. 
What a change! It is no more I whom they 
must put into the hospital, but he, who, on 
hearing a name, which to me appeared just 
like any other, hurried away, in his robe of 
state, bare-fuoted, and without knowing well 
what he does or says. This cadi must either 
be very much afraid of robbers, or my future 
son-in-law must have more authority with bim 
than any other, by having played him, with- 
out doubt, some rogue’s trick. 

With these thoughts the old woman arri- 
ved at her house. The cadi, who followed her. 
entered it, and instantly recognized the Cuin- 
mander of the Faithful. His first motion was 
to prostrate himself; but a signal from the 
caliph prevented him, and informed him that 
the sovereign wished to remain unknown. 
Accordingly, after saluting him in the common 
manner, the magistrate seated himself by the 
side of I] Bondocani, who said to him, My 
lord, I wish to take this old woman’s daugh- 
ter to wife. The woman and the daughter 
then entered the apartment, and the cadi ask~ 
ed them if they accepted the proposals which 
Il Bondocani made them, and the daughter, 
in particular, if she would take him for her 
husband. Both having answered, Yes, my 
lord; the cadi asked what they demanded for 
the contract and the dowry, ‘The old woman 
replicd, four thousand sequins for the one, and 
as many for the other.—ll Bondocani, said the 
cadi to the an do you agree to the pro 
sal of paying the eight thousand sequins !— 
Yes, sir, replied the caliph, you may draw up 
our contract. 

The cadi was a little embarrassed how to 
obey the caliph’s commands. He had neglect- 
ed to bring paper with him; And the only 
expedient he had for this neglect, was to write 
the contract on the tail of his faragi. 

After having written the first lines, which 
are taken from the book of forms, he addres- 
sed himself to the old woman thus. Madam, 
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you must tell the name of your daughter’s fa- 
ther and grand-father—Were my daughter's 
father grand-father alive, cried the old 
woman mournfully, I would not have been re- 
duced to give her to a man, of whom I dare 
not speak what I think.—Very well, madam, 
said the cadi, but they are not alive, and their 
names are necessary here. My daughter, re- 
plied the old woman, is called Zutulbe ; and 
my name is Lelamain. I shall inform you no 
further; it is not necessary that her family 
should be known in order to entitle her to 
marry a robber. 

It may easily be imagined how much the 
re inwardly enjoyed the embarrassment 
of the cadi, the vexation of the woman, and 
the whole incidents of this scene, which the 
oddity of his disguise had procured him. 

The contract was at length drawn up. The 
lawyer gravely cut off the piece of his ee 
on which it was written, and put it into the 
hands of the young lady. But being ashamed 
to go out in so ridiculous a garment, he threw 
it off, and gave it to the old woman, begging 
her to give it in charity to the poor : And his 
services being no further necessary, he made 
a bow, and retired. 

You must certainly, said the old woman to 
her new son-in-law, have played some of your 
tricks upon this cadi. One may see that you 
are a chief of robbers, who know how to make 
yourself feared. This poor man hath run here, 
without giving himself time to put on his 
slippers ; and he hath returned half dressed, 
having left his furagi behind him. Above all, 
he is gone without payment. You have given 
him nothing for his contract ; so that, for ha- 
ving served yon he gets nothing, and loses 
his gown. Are you robbers, then, such great 
misers ?—My good mother, replied the caliph 
laughing, what have you to do with the robe, 
and the payment of the cadi? Don’t trouble 
yourself about these things; there are more 
essential ones with which both you and I are 
concerned. I am going out to procure the 
a, ean dowry, and stuffs fit to dress my 

ife; you shall see that I am not avaricious 
on proper occasions.—And who is the unfor- 
tunate person, cricd the old woman, whose 
coffers are to supply your liberality? He will be 
much surprised to-morrow to find himself thus 
spoiled, without pid d by whom ; for Iam 
pretty sure, in a city like this, you perform 
your work without much noise. 

Haroun, without making any reply, return- 
ed to his palace. He then dressed himself 
in robes suitable to his dignity, sent for his 
architect, pointed out the house which he 
wished him to adorn, and ordered him to car- 
ry along with him all the workmen who 
were necessary to repair it immediately ; so 
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that, as far as it was capable of ornament, it 
might vie with the richest apartment in his 
ace. The grand visier, said he, will fur- 
nish you with every thing necessary to com- 
plete the work. But the whole must be fin- 
ished before sun-set. Make sure of all your 
assistance, and know, that your life must an- 
swer for Ses fidelity, in the execution of my 
orders. If the woman, to whose house you are 
going, ask you, from whom you come, to work 
In her haggee, you shall answer her, from your 
son-in-law. If she urge you to inform hec of 
the proféésion and name of her new relation ; 
you shall say, we know not who he is, but his 
name is 1] Bondocani. Let no notice of my 
rank be taken in reply to any person. Choose 
your workmen discreetly, and remember, that, 
under pain of death, you are responsible to 
me for your own and their proper conduct. 
The architect only replied, I will obey the 
Commander of the Faithfel. He got together 
every thing that was necessary: In a word, 
the old woman Lelamain’s house was filled 
with workmen, furniture, carpets, and stuffs; 
ladders were applied to the walls; and on 
every side they began their work. Who sent 
youhere? inquired Lelamain of the workmen ; 
what come you to do ?—We come, they re- 
plied, to embellish your house, to place this 
work of aloes wood, and these marbles, fur- 
niture, and hangings, by the order of the hus- 
band to whoin you have married your daugh- 
ter —But what do you call him? What is 
his situation and quality? said the old woman. 
We know not his rank; but as to his name, 
we can easily satisfy you: it is J] Bondocani. 
I Know well, said the Lelamain to 
herself, that a chief of robbers makes himself 
dreaded over all the country. It appears to 
me that this terror hath reached even to the 
city. Not one of these people dare say that 
a robber is a robber: This is very extraordi- 
nary ! 
While she was making these reflections, a 
man arrived, followed by porters, who carricd 
a coffer of steel inlaid with gold. What do 
you carry there, said the old woman? The 
dowry, replied the man to her, of the new 
husband: you will find, in this coffer, eight 
thousand sequins of gold, and two thousand 
more for your expences; there is the key. 
Very well, replied Lelamain; my son-in-law 
isa man of his word: But whence hath he 
taken all this? Who is he? What does he? 
I know not, replied the messenger, either who 
he is, or what he does; you ought to know 
your daughter’s husband better than I: I know 
nothing about him, but that his name is Il 
Bondocani. 
Meanwhile the workmen had completed 
their work, and it was not yet night; two 
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large and very tattered rooms, whose whole 
furniture consisted of two planks supported 
upon stones, two wooden stools, and two worn 
matts, were so changed in vga that 
they might have made part of a royal palace. 
Lelamain examined piece by piece every ob- 
ject which contributed to produce this change ; 
and in spite of the ill success of her first at- 
tempts, could not refrain from going to the 
orien. one after another, and saying to 
them; you certainly know who my son-in-law 
is, and what he does? But she still received 
the same answer, we only know his name is Il 
Bondocani. 

At last, the old woman was left alone with 
her daughter: Your husband, said she to her, 
must be a very extraordinary man; he bath 
caused to be done in one day what any other 
person would have in vain attempted to finish 
in a year. None but the caliph, or a chief of 
robbers, could have so many people at com- 
mand. These people, however, although they 
obey my son-in-law, dare not avow who he is ; 
they would be forced to blush both for him 
and for themselves ; besides, they are all in a 
state of sad fear. I addressed myself to one 
of the youngest of them, and he told me, if 
any of us were so imprudent as to discover the 
rank of your relation, it would cost us our 
life. See, daughter, you have married a chief 
of robbers, and observe the terror with which 
that inspires every body. God and his pro- 
phet defend us! 

The architect went to the caliph and gave 
him an account of the execution of the orders 
which his sovereign had given him. He im- 
mediately received a reward, both for himself 
and those whom he had employed. But the 
house was as yet fitted up with only needful 
furniture : Haroun ordered Giafar to car 
thither all those sumptuous ornaments, whic 
are lavished in the apartments of monarchs, 
and which serve to increasetheir magnificence, 
as well as to contribute to their convenience. 
Lelamain saw this increase of grandeur arrive, 
and attempted again to get some information 
respecting the quality of him from whom all 
these fine things came: We know, ,said the 
porters to her, as they put the things Into their 
proper order, that t ey are sent you by your 
daughter’s husband, whose name is Il Bondo- 
cani: we received our orders from him. 
Scarcely were these porters gone, when a 
knocking at the door announced the arrival of 
others. The old woman opened it to them ; 
they were loaded with bales of all kinds of 
magnificent stuffs: They opened them up, and 
displayed them before her. Why do you dis- 
play these fine things to me? said she ;—To 

et you sce them, Madam. But you shew 
me them in vain; these stuffs cannot be for 
us; we are not rich enough. Is not this the 
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house which was repaired to-day? said the 
porters.— Yes, replied Lelamain. Then, an- 
swered they, the whole is for you; your rela- 
tion hath sent you them. Furnish your house, 
dress the bride, and your family; your son- 
in-law hath every thing in abundance, spare 
you nothing: We arc directed to tell you, 
that he will come here to-night at eleven 
o’clock ; and saying this, they withdrew. He 
will come at eleven o’clock ! repeated the old 
woman ; robbers never ramble but in the night, 
when all the world is asleep. After this short 
reflection, observing that there were some 
things to put in order, she went and asked the 
assistance of some of her neighbours. Great 
was their astonishment at sceing her house 
changed ina single day, from a waste hovel 
into a splendid palace. They were natural] 
curious to know how it had been effected ; it 
appearcd like enchantment, an illusion, or a 
dream. It was done quite naturally, said 
Lelamain; a man came here this morning 
asking my daughter in marriage: He sent for 
the cadi; the contract was drawn up, and in 
a moment after, by order of my son-in-law, all 
the workmen of Bagdad came to display and 
arrange here the magnificence you behold. 
In this case, resumed the neighbours, you 
have married your daughter to a prince, or to 
the richest merchant in the empire. He 
must be rich enough, replied the old woman, 
but I fear, by what I have scen, that my 
son-in-law is neither more nor less than a 
robber; and by the terror which he strikes 
into every one whom he employs, I cannot 
but suppose him one of their chiefs. At this 
declaration, the neighbours were scized with 
fear: Pray, madain, said they to the old 
lady, remind your son-in-law, that it has al- 
ways been the custom of robbers to spare the 
people of their neighbourhood. Don’t be 
alarmed, replied Lelamain: Although my son- 
in-law is undoubtedly a robber, I don’t believe 
him capable of doing any igjury to his neigh- 
bours. I will make a point of his treating you 
kindly, and you may rest at ease on my pro- 
mise. 

Upon these assurances the neighbours 
took heart; the men set the furniture in or- 
der, and the women assisted the bride to dress. 
Nature indeed had done so much for her, 
that she had little occasion for the assistance 
of art; a jewel, while it contributed to em- 
bellish her, as soon as it was disposed on her 
person seemed to aur additional value. 

The work within the house was presently 
interrupted by a noise which was made at the 
door: the men who knocked at it, were 
cooks who brought dishes which were in- 
tended for a delicate and sumptuous repast. 
These were followed by a second service con- 
sisting of the rarest and most delicious fruits, 
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‘and of the most exquisite preserves; the 
most choice of wines, and the finest liquors, 
accompanied the other preparations for this 
magnificent banquet. The dishes were all of 
porcelain and gold. These, madam, said 
the bearers to the 6ld woman, are to regale 
yourself and your friends. You come from 
my son-in-law? said Lclamain; now, once 
for all, in charity, tell me who he is, and 
what is his rank? We know no more of hin 
than you, answered the bearers; all that we 
can tell you is that his name is I——-Ah! I 
know that better than you, interrupted the 
old woman; I have no occasion to have it 
told me so often. 

The bearers then went away, and Lela- 
main’s neighbours began scriously to believe 
that the new husband was a captain of rob- 
bers. They sat down to table however, after 
having put aside some of the most delicate 
dishes for the husband and wife’s supper, 
and determincd to make the most ey could 
of the adventure, by enjoying the good things 
presented to them. The repast being ended, 
they took leave of the bride and the another, 
congratulating them on the happy change of 
their fortune, and wishing them all manner 
of prosperity: and shortly after dispersed 
themselves into every quarter of the city, in 
order to spread the news, that a chief of the 
robbers of the desert had married the charm- 
ing daughter of the old widow Lelamain ; 
that it was done in open day, without mnys- 
tery or ceremony; and that the plunder of 
ten caravans was already deposited in the 
house, which was filled with riches. 

The young merchant to whom Lelamain 
had offered her fair daughter, had become 
desperately in love with her; he was offended 

that a robber should have been preferred to 
him, and he meditated the destruction of his 
rival, and the recovery of the object, of 
whom he had been deprived by him. He 
determined therefore to apply to the judge of 
police, to make a declaration before him, 
which witnesses should be present to sup- 
port. The robber he imagined would be 
seized and strangled without any other form 
of trial. He himself should receive a share 
of the confiscated effects; and, in spite of 
the accursed mother, marry the daughter 
who would thus be adjudged to him: such 
was the plan, which love, jealousy, and ava- 
rice, made him conceive and instantly exe- 
cute. He repaired to the judge, whose cupi- 
dity he inflamed by exaggerating the descrip- 
tion of the riches which the pretended robber 
had impradently displayed in the house of 
Lelamain : and he opened his case with a 
gratification in hand to the judge. 

This istrate, being a selfish covetous 
man, took the money which was offered him, 
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listened to the information with an appear- 
ance of patience, and assuming the tone of 
gravity becoming his station, Go, said he, re- 
turn home; it is only eight o’clock; you 
may come back a at ten: then is the 
time of supper, and the favourable moment 
for surprising the robber. I will have him 
seized, put in chains, and strangled; I will 
put you in possession of the girl, and cause 
the old woman to be bastinadoed as a punish- 
ment for her having preferred such a rival; 
but all this must be kept quiet. The young 
merchant went away, and returned at the 
hour g Marconi The judge had assembled 
three hundred of his people; he mounted his 
horse, and took his way to the old woman’s 


house, preceded by the accuser. He arrived 
there without meeting any person, every 
one having retired to their homes. The old 


woman’s house was invested. The mother 
and daughter were sitting quietly, in expec- 
tation of the new husband’s arrival, when 
they beard a noise, which induced Lelamain 
to look through a window of the court, where 
by the light of the lamps, she recognised the 
judge of police, in the midst of his officers 
and a numerous pay of his attendants. 
They knocked loudly at the door; but the 
old woman took care not to open it, altho’ 
the strokes became still more violent and 
loud. He who beat most furiously, was call- 
ed Chamama. Never could an avaricious 
and corrupt judge have made choice of a fit- 
ter officer: this devil incarnate gave him- 
self out for the son of Satan, and the brother 
of the devil Camas. Let us break open the 
door, cried he, since they will not open it to 
us; we run the risk of losing the treasures 
which are here ; while we delay, perhaps the 
are burying them, and we may lose them al- 
together. Besides, a party of superior officers 
may pass this way and share the plunder 
with us: the door is strong; but we must 
send to get levers, and burst it from the hin- 
ges, if we mean to secure our prey. 

This summary method coincided with the 
secret inclinations of the judge; but he had 
under hjm as second in command, an officer 
named Hazen, naturally mild, beneficent, 
charitable, and always disposed to take part 
with the unfortunate. The counsel of Cha- 
mama is violent and dangerous, said this of- 
ficer to the judge ; this house was never sus- 

cted of being a retreat for robbers; it may 

the young merchant, blinded by jealousy, 
has made a false declaration. Then, to what 
danger are we exposed, if we violate the asy- 
lum of women, which is under the express 
protection of the law; we, who must render 
an account of our conduct to the Commander 
of the Faithful ? 

Lelamain listened to all these discourses. 
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Alas, said she, running to her daughter, we 
are most unfortunate! the judge is going to 
search for your robber and arrest him. Open 
not the door, mother, replied the young girl ; 
perhaps God may send us assistance to extri- 
cate us from this perplexity. 

In the mean time the judge continued to 
make them knock at the door. Who are you, 
said the old woman, who knock with such vio- 
lence? The judge of police, replied the de- 
testable Chamama, with a terrible voice; 
open, infamous old hag, who prostitutest 
youth, and affordest retreats for robbers ; 
dost thou know to what you expose your- 
selves by resistance? We are only two wo- 
men here, replied Lelamain; you ought to 
know and by Bea the law. We cannot open 
to you; you have nothing to do hcre. 

Ah! jade that thou art, replied Chamama, 
foaming with rage; open the door, or we will 
break it open, and burn both you and your 
daughter. Lelamain made no reply either to 
his threats or his reproaches, but went to her 
daughter. See, said she, if my fears were not 
well founded ; is it not now too true that you 
are married to a robber? Heaven grant he 
may not come here o-night! If the judge 
and his officers get hold of him, they will tear 
him to pieces. Ala.! my daughter, if your 
father were now alive, if even your brother 
were not overwhclined with misfortune, would 
we have formed a connection which hath ex- 
posed us to see our door beset by the judge 
and his ruffians? Why do you distress your- 
self, said the young girl; for some time past, 
the evil destiny of the stars hath pursued us. 
Tt is enough for us to submit to it; let us spare 
oursclyes an uneasiness which can do us no 


While the judge and Chamama were insist- 
ing with the women, who were thus lament- 
ing themselvcs, to open the door, the caliph 
had taken up his bow, his arrows, and his dis- 
guise, and was come to enjoy the rights of 
marriage with his new spouse. The glare of 
flambeaux, the officers of whom the judge’s 
party consisted, the crowd who were disper- 
sed about Lelamain’s house, and the noise 
which was made, warned him that something 
extraordi was going on. He soon recog- 
nized the chief of the troop, and observed at 
his side the young merchant whom he had 
se, asi 

hamama continued to knock at the door, 
seasoning his blows with horrible imprecations 
against the women. He repeated again and 
again his abuse, the threats of the bastinado, 
the gallows, the stake, and whatever he 
thought likely to frighten them ; calling, at 
the same time, Yor the levers to break open 
the door. 

Some of the party were preparing to put 
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this method in execution; but Hazen the 
lieutenant interfered, saying, Comrades, com- 
mit not this violence against a house in which 
there are only women: The fright may occa- 
sion their death. Besides, who hath assured 
us that the man whom we seek is a robber? 
We all hazard our lives by infringing the law, 
and committing this act of injustice. 

What scruples of conscience in an officer 
of justice! cried Chamama; you are not fit 
for your place, Hazen; while you Jose your 
time among nice points of law, the guilty will 
escape. A woman who makes a trade of the 
virtue of others, and gives her own daughter 
to an avowed robber, has no right to the pri- 
vileges of her sex: And can you doubt that 
the man whom we seek here is a robber by 
profession, when all the neighbours attest it ? 

Infamous Chamama! said the caliph to 
himself, on hearing this language ; dcarly 
shalt thou pay for thy oppressive conduct 
and detestable principles. I will make a stri- 
king example of thee. Saying which, he be- 
gan to consider how he might, without being 
seen, get into Lelamain’s house. It stood 
contiguous to the gardens of a great palace, 
whose door opened to a side lane. This pa- 
lace belonged to Hamir Youmis, the first of 
the princes and nobility of Bagdad, a man of 
a crucl and sanguinary disposition. The door 
of his palace was lizhted within by a great 
number of flambeaux; and an eunuch sat 
near it on a sopha of marble. 

The eunuch, seeing the caliph enter, rose 
up, and advanced to him with his sabre rai- 
sed. The caliph opposed to it the blade of his 
own sabre. Cursed negro, son of a bastard, 
said he; is it thus thou art always ready to 
put people to death, without even an enquiry ? 

The words of the caliph, and the sight of 
the sabre, had such an effect on the eunuch, 
that he fled, trembling, to his master. You- 
mis, surprised to see him in this condition, 
asked him the eause of it? I was, sir, replied 
the negro, at the door of your palace. A man 
of a,terrible aspect presented himself there, 
and I wished to dismiss him, or strike him 
with iny sabre, if he did not withdraw. He 
drew his sabre, spoke to me in a voice of 
thunder, and I believed that I saw the stroke 
falling on my head. 

Base coward ! replied amir Youmis, you 
was afraid of your own shadow; yet I must 
know who this audacious fellow is, who hath 
even treated my slave with disrespect. His 
life shall answer for his insolence. The man 
who insults my slave, attacks myself. So say- 
ing, Ilamir Youmis armed himself with a mas- 
sy club of brass, and issued forth in search of 
the man who had exposed himself to his re- 
sentment. 

The caliph, who had remained in the same 
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place, saw the chief of his omirs approach, 
and spoke to him thus: Youmis, is this your 
house? As soon as the chief of the emirs re- 
cagnized the voice of the caliph, the club 
dropped from his hands: He fell upon the 
ground, and remained te. Commander 
of the Faithful, said he, your slave waits your 
commands. 

Man void of mercy, and minister without 
vigilance, deservest thou to receive them? 
said the caliph. Chief of my emirs, and com- 
mander of this quarter, what dost thou to 
maintain good ? A poor woman, your 
neighbour, has been insulted and harassed. 
The judge of police, at the head of his barba- 
rous officers, has committed this outrage, abu- 
sing the privileges of their office ; and far art 
thou from meer posite your authority, to check 
this excess. You sleep, intoxicated, in the 
arms of your women: Your villainous eunuch 
guards all. In your own vicinity, you shame- 
fully permit your equals and your neighbours 
to be insulted. 

Commander of the Faithful, answered You- 
mis, I had not the smallest knowledge of this 
disturbance, which I now hear of tor the first 
time. Had the report of the excess commit- 
ted by the magistrate of the police reached 
my ears, I should have treated him and his 
company as they deserve ; and if ‘he will per- 
mit me, I will now go and teach them whe- 
ther or not they have a right to disturb the 
peace of the city. 

Forbear thy unscasonable ee of zeal 
and courage, said the caliph. The house which 
is beset is close by the walls of your garden 3 
we will cross it, and I shall introduce myself 
into the house of the injured woman, by the 

assistance of two ladders, which I desire may 
be procured immediately. 

Youmis obeyed. They crossed the garden: 
Youmis held the foot of the first ladder, which 
leaned upon the wall, and, by the help of the 
second, the caliph alighted on the root of the 
house that contained his bride. Youmis fol- 
Jowed him: Stay there, said the caliph, until 
Jcall you. Then drawing near to a window 
which looked into the apartment, he found 
that his architect had fulfilled his orders to 
his wish. The lustres and branched candle- 
sticks, filled with tapers, diffused through the 
apartments a splendour equal to the brightest 
day. The young spouse, superbly dressed, and 
sparkling amid all the lights, surpassed the ut- 
most idea he had formed of her beauty. It was 
the sun rising above the horizon, in the midst 
of an unclouded sky. The drops which flow- 
ed from her beautiful eyes, bathed in tears, 
were as ls chasing each other down her 
cheeks, The fall moon could not shine with 
so lively yet se soft a brightness. The ena- 
aoured: Haroun was in raptures ; but he was 
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soon roused by an exclamation from Lela- 


main. 

O my daughter ! cried she, they knock more 
madly than ever; the deor will be broken in 
pieces. What will become of us, helpless wo- 
men, in the hands of these tigers? we have 
no support but God. What fatality was it 
sent us this robber, whose alliance completes 
our misfortunes ? 

Mother, answered the daughter, you do me 
wrong, by considering, my husband as a rob- 
ber. I do not believe that he is so; but, with 

our consent, I have received him from the 

and of God, and it is my duty to submit to 
the decree which unites me to him. I am 
distressed by every reproach which is cast up- 
on him. 

It may be imagined how much these words 
delighted the caliph: They were the sweetest 
music to his ears. 

God be praised ! said Lelamain, since you, 
my poor pirl, are contented with your lot: 
For my own part, I see in him many things 
which by no means displease me. ould I 
were a bird, to warn him not to comc here 
to-night! If he comes, and falls into their 
hands, he is a dead man. These villains will 
cut him to pieces; they will then come and 
seize upon every thing ; and we, my dear child, 
will be as lainbs in the jaws of the wolf. 

The caliph, in order to put an end to their 
lamentations, took a small stone, threw it ut 
a candle which was by the side of the mother, 
and put it out. Lelamain lighted it again, 
without examining from whence the accident 
happened. <A second stone extinguished the 
candle which had served to light the first ; and 
the good mother took a third to light this onc 
again, There must be a great deal of wind, 
said she, or else some spirit of the air is amue 
sing himself with putting out these candles. 
4s she was spcaking, a pebble fell upon her 
hand, which made her cry out with surprise. 
She looked towards the window, and beheld 
the caliph. Here is your husband, said she to 
her daughter ; he comes by the way which all 
his fellows take; robbers never enter by the 
door. Will you still maintain that he is no 
robber? Here he is, however, thank God, 
escaped for a time from the hands of justice. 
Then addressing herself to him, Return quick- 
ly the way thou camest, said she; here is no 
abiding for thee. Hearest thou not the noise 
which a band of robbers, who are not of thy 
gang, are making at our door? They will 
give thee no quarter. 

During this harangue of Lelamain, the ca- 
liph had put off his boots, cloak, and girdle : 
He tied them up in a bundle, in which he al- 
so put his bow and arrows, and sprung into 
the apartment with the lightness of a bird. 
He affectionately saluted the mother, fell on 
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the neck of the daughter, and tenderly em- 
braced her, without allowing her time to 


P Robber ! said the mother, is this a time to 
embrace, when they come to seek your life ? 
The least that it can cost you, is both your 
hands: This is the way that they treat you 
robbers, even when they are merciful. Is it 
possible that all these people do not terrify 
rou?! 

: No, good mother, answered the caliph; I 
have dealt with more than these before ; and 
such as you behold me, I am formed for noise. 
These people have supped, and no such agree- 
able business as mine ts here, waits for them 
at home. Let my dear wife and I sit down 
at table; their noise will serve instead of mu- 
sic. Give us some of your best dishes; you 
will have entertained your neighbours, but 
you have certainly something remaining. 

The old woman set the table, and covered 
it, saying all the while, What a daring devil 
is this! he is no more afraid of three hun- 
dred men, than I would be of a rat. Well, 
notwithstanding all the evil that is said of the 
profession, I conceive that a woman inay love 
a robber; they are lively as the wild dcer, 
and bold as the lion. 

The caliph sat down to table by the side of 
his spouse; Lelamain was opposite to them: 
she gazed on her son-in-law while he eat heart- 
ily, and from time to time caressed his 
chariiineg spouse with his looks. Tender and 
gallant discourse was intermixed with this 
silent eloquence. 

Delight of my soul, said the caliph, intoxi- 
cated with love, give me that small bit which 
has touched your rosy lips, and has been per- 
fumed with your delicious breath. Ah! could 
I but surprise one sigh for me! 

What an enchanter! muttered the old wo- 
man; where has he stole this magic of the 
tongue, which makes my daughter fond of 
him to distraction now, that to-morrow she 
may weep her eyes out for him? 

You speak to yourself, good mother ; what 
are you saying? asked the caliph. I was wish- 
ing you were more civil to me, answered the 
old lady ; in your eyes, it would seem, Jam not 
deserving of attention. I honour and respect 
your wrinkles, answered Haroun; they ex- 
press venerable experience, and maturity of 
understanding, P. on your maturity ! 
said she, I have seen the day, when I deser- 
ved a hetter compliment. I believe so, ex- 
claimed the caliph, from the resemblance you 
still bear to this charming girl. 

So saying, Haroun affectionately embraced 
his wife. But Zutulbe trembled in his arms 
on hearing a frightful shout, which proceeded 
from the terrible Chamama. Open, open, 
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thou old hag! cried he; while he thundered 
at the door. 

Fear not, my gentle dove! cried the caliph. 
Let us enjoy the delight of mutually loving 
and give each other proofs of our affection. 
No pleasure is so sweet as that which is at- 
tended with anxiety. Knock, thunder, unru- 
ly Chamama! oblige this tender and trem- 
bling beauty, who is terrified at thy dreadful 
threatenings, to seek an asylum in my bosom; 
Ict her soul escape to my lips, that it may find 
refuge in my heart. 

Have done, rascal of a robber! cried the 
old woman; will you not leave us, and save 
yourself hy the window? the house is about 
to take fire; do you intend to kindle the blaze 
by your words! for my part, I am already 
more dead than alive. 

No, said the caliph; I will not go hence, I 
am too delightfully employed: but, as it is 
time to retire to bed, and the music of our 
nuptials is disagreeable to you, I must send 
away the musicians. Take this ring; speak 
through the key-hole to the people who are 
knocking, and say to them: My daughter's 
husband is here, and has bid me deliver this 
ring into the judge’s own hands, that he may 
see what it becomes him to do. 

And you think to turn their heads with 
your ring, said the old woman, as you do that 
of my daughter by your encircling arms? 
Though the cadi may connive with you, sure- 
ly all these people cannot. But if you suc- 
ceed in enchanting them, as you have done 
others, I will mstantly gird myself with a 
double girdle, that I may have that active air, 
which becomes your profession, and require 
as my first lesson in cheating from you, that 
I may know how to steal a woman’s shoes 
off her feet, without being perceived. 

You are pleasant, good mother, said the 
caliph, but so much the better: you will be 
the fitter for executing my commission. Take 
my ring, and open the door so far as to give 
it to the judge: Tell him, as you deliver it, 
this is my son-in-law’s ring, who is called IZ 
Bondocani; and pronounce this name with 
firmness, 

J will go, said the old woman; I recollect 
the magic of that name, which makes men 
stand like statues. 

While Lelamain was executing her com- 
mission, the caliph ascended to the roof. He 
addressed himself to Youmis, who remained 
there waiting his orders. Take my sabre, 
said he; descend quickly by the help of your 
ladder, into the street ; observe if there is any 
person so daring as to command or execttte 
the smallest violence, and instantly cut off his 
head. As soon as you have perceived that 
my ring, which I have sent out to them, has 
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disposed the troop to pay respect to my or- 
ders, make yourself known ; depose the judge; 
and put the Hazeb immediately in his place. 
Order the insolent Chamama, and the rest, 
whom, from the place you was in, you must 
have observed either advising or committing 
excess, to be conducted into your court-yard, 
under a strong guard. Put them in chains for 
to-night, and to-morrow as soon as it Is day, 
inflict punishment on all the criminals. 

The caliph, after giving these orders to 
Youmis, returned to the apartment; and the 
chief of the emirs hastened to execute his 
commands. He went behind the troop who 
threatened the house, with his naked sabre 
under his robe. The old woman way in par- 
ley with Chamama at the door. 

Do not strike the door thus, diabolical fel- 
low that you are! said she to him; withdraw 
a@ moment, and give place to the judge, to 
whom I wish to speak: I have a ring to de- 
liver him. 

Open the door, and give me the ring, thou 
old sink of iniquity! answered he; the judge 
is on horseback, and will not alight for thee. 

But he must alight, replied the old wo- 
man; I have my son-in-law’s ring to give 
him; he can surely read the inscription up- 
on it. 

Sir, cried Chamaima, turning to the judge, 
allow me to give three blows with my hatchet : 
when once the door is broken down, we will 
lay hands on the villain and his plunder, to- 

ther with the infernal old woman and her 
paaghter: who is as infamous as herself. 

My lord, said the Hazeb, It is not like your 
wisdom, to allow Chamama to proceed in so 
violent a manner. You can soon know what 
this ring means. We are informed, that the 
man we are in search of has got into the house, 
‘but how, we know not, for it is completely 
surrounded. It is no longer, then, an asy- 
lum of women merely, that we shall violate in 
forcing entrance : if after seemg this ring, 
you think proper to break open the door, in 
case of resistance, I will be the first man to 
strike a blow; but first of all, allow me to put 
some questions to the old woman, and cause 
the band to withdraw a little. 

To this the judge was obliged to consent. 
Chamama drew back, uttering the most hor- 
rible imprecations. The Hazeb then went up 
to the dpor: Open in confidence, said he to 
the old woman; give me that ring; from 
whem have you got it? From my son-in-law, 
replied Lelamain; encouraged by the mild 
Jan of the Hazeb: he says his name is 
I Bo ocani. 

The Hazeb faithfully oe Aa ring, an 
repeated exactly every word of the answer he 

had received to the judge of the police. The 
name of Ii Bondocani produccd no effect up- 
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on the diabolical Chamama, who was igno- 
rant of its import. Who is this Il Bondocani, 
said he, who sends us his ring? I will give 
him an hundred strokes of the bastinado, with 
his ring on his finger, from the respect due to 
his great name. I will cut this old woman to 

ieces, and reduce her to dust and ashes, to 
increase the dirt of the kennel. Let the door 
be opened, or I will take up my hatchet. 

Be silent, wretch ! said the judge, full of 
consternation, upon hearing the name of Il 
Bondocani, and examining the ring: Your in- 
satiable avarice, and your abominable wicked- 
ness, has ruined us all. At the same time, a 
word escaped from the lips of the judge, which 
was whispered from one to another, and at 
length reached the ears of the villain, with 
this terrible information, IT Is THE CALIPI!! 

If all the venomous reptiles in the world, 
had at once hissed into the ears of Chame- 
mh, he could not have been morc confound- 
ed. He fell to the ground like a lump of clay, 
rolled about, and bit the earth in despair.— 
His affrighted conscience, at one view, pre- 
sented to him all his crimes, His nerves were 
suddenly contracted, he became epileptic and 
frantic. I am convicted, I am confounded, I 
die, cricd he. In this dreadful state of des- 
pair, by the orders of Youmis, he was put 
in chains, and dragged to the emir’s house. 

The good Lelamain observed the effect 
which the name and ring of her son-in-law 
had produced, and returned to him, tranquil 
indeed, but still more astonished. Well, said 
she, the word and the talisman have not fail- 
ed. You have truly a terrible name: I shud- 
der when I think upon it. They are all as it 
were petrified with terror; and the worthless 
Chamama has scarcely life left in his body. 
You must, in your time, have done a great 
deal of mischief to the officers of justice, see- 
ing you are so much dreaded by them. Ob- 
serve, there is no noise now in the street; and 
no lights to be seen. I could wager they are 
all gone, fearing to be hindmost. I should be 

leased that such respect were paid me through 
ove; but God keep me from ever inspiring 
such terror, for we must one day give an ac- 
count of all, 

Yes, good mother, said the caliph, and you 
must give your’s also; and if thereis any pu- 
nishment for loquacity, it will go hard with you. 
Then drawing near to his spouse, Delisht of 
my soul, said he, are you recovered from your 
fright? Alas! answered she, I trembled but 
for you. What charming heavenly words! 
said Haroun; an angel engraves them on my 
heart, never to be effaced. But, O my dear 
Zutulbe, for you see I have not forgot your 
pretty name, tell me, is your soul wholly at 
ease! 

No, replied Zutulbe, I feel an emotion 
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stronger than that of fear; but it gives me 
no pain; and methinks I could almost wish 
to find it increase. I feel at the same time, 
as it were, a slight fear. ——— 

You are ever the same, said the caliph ; 
the delight of my life, fair flower found in a 
beautiful alae at the dawning of the morn- 
i es, my dear husband, I was found 
so. Well! and the opening rose, adorned 
with all the pearls of the morning dew at once, 
fears and desires to be looked upon by the 
ee of day. Such is my charming Zu- 
tulbe. 

And such is my robber son-in-law, said the 
old woman (with her arms across, and look- 
ing kindly on the two lovers,) who, after ha- 
ving left nothing any where else, is going to 
begin here also, and steal away my child’s 
heart. May God, and the great prophet, 
bless your union, such as it is; it is a mar- 
Fiage at last: for my part, I have nothing now 
to do here, but to put out the candles. 

Haroun Alraschid, now more in love than 
he had ever been in his life, undressed Zu- 
tulbe himself, and the old woman drew the 
curtain on the two lovers. Here we will 
leave them, to see how Ilamir Youmis execu- 
ted the orders which he had received. The 
Hazch, being invested by him with the autho- 
rity of the deposed judge of police, and be- 
ing mounted on his horse, departed along 
with all those of the band, in whose conduct 
there had been nothing worthy of blame.— 
Chamama, the judge, and four villains of the 
sime cast, were loaded with irons, and passed 
the night in the emir’s court-yard. At day 
break, the judge was committed to prison: 
Chaman:a was led to the adjoining street, und 
expired under the bastinado: his four compa- 
nions, after receiving a pretty severe handling 
of the same kind, were carried away half dead 
to adungeon, and their crime was proclaimed, 
** Guilty of oppression and prevarication in the 
exercise of their office.” 

This exemplary execution was finished be- 
fore Haroun and Zutulbe opened their eyes. 
The caliph arose betimes ; he knew that You- 
mis auld inform Giafar and Mesrour of the 
night’s adventure, and that every thing was 
quiet at the palace; but business rendered it 
necessary he should go thicher. 

The good mother Lelamain had prepared 
a collation, which proved very agreeable to 
the young pair, and with this some general 
conversation was mixed. Heaven grant, said 
the old woman, that this may be the conclu- 
sion of our calamities! Never were there 
poorer and more unfortunate women than we, 
after having been rich and happy, even beyond 
our wishes. 

What! saidthe caliph, ifyou possessed riches, 
who has deprived you of them ? 
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Misfortune and injustice, answered Lela- 
main. 

And did this happen to you in ad? ree 
plied the caliph, full of aniety: =e 

Where could it be else, answered the old 
woman, since we have never been out of it? 

Can this be possible, replied the caliph, un- 
der the reign of Haroun Alraschid? 

Iie was reigning a month ago, answered 
Lelamain. 

But they say, replied the caliph, that it is 
his chief study to prevent the commission of 
Injustice. 

Yes, said Lelamain, he severely punishes 
the injustice of others, but he ale pardons 
what he commits himself, unless we suppose 
that he knows not what he does. 

You astonish me, good mother, observed 
tho caliph; you must tell me your story ; his 
name has certainly been abused. 

No, said Lelamain, it has not been abused. 
It was he himself, the wise Harowm, the mir- 
ror of princes, who committed all the injus- 
tice. Still, had he been satisfied with depri- 
ving us of our fortune, with reducing as to 
that dreadful state of wretchedness wherein 
you found us; with forcing me, in short, to 
give ny dove to a man like you, to prevent us 
from perishing with hunger, I could have for- 
given him: But he has cruelly taken from me 
a beloved son, a jewel, whose equal you have 
not, though you possess his sister Zutulbe. 

Oh! He was straight as the rushes of 
the Nile, and tall as the cedars of Lebanon. 
He had the meckness of the lamb, and the 
innocence of the dove. He was like the ea- 
gle for attention and dispatch in business, and 
the squirrel for activity. He was the Hazeb, 
and served the caliph with unexampled at- 
tachment, zeal and fidelity. You would have 
thought he was beloved by the caliph: but 
trust not these tigers of princes. He has con- 
demned him to death, and in one moment 
completed his and our ruin. Ah! poor Ye- 
maleddin! exclaimed the afflicted woman at 
this part of her story, the tyrant who pronoun- 
ced sentence of death on you for a glass of 
water, must certainly himself have drunk thir- 
ty glasses of wine more than enough. 

When the caliph had heard this story, he 
began to be sensible of the injuries he had 
committed. He had himself afforded some 
lessons in his life, but he had never yet re- 
ceived any; he wished to excuse himself in 
his own eyes. I have heard, said he, of the 
affair of the Hazeb Yemaleddin; there was 
something more in it than a glass of water. 

You mean a dish of cataifs? A very pretty 
story truly! My son’s table was too good at 
home for him to prize such trash: he did not 
know whence the dish came; he gave it te 
the keeper of the quarter. 
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But, said the caliph, there was something 
still morc serious in it; he looked upon the 
woman who drank the water, and the law 
condemns this to death. 

Hold, said the old woman; are you going 
to plead for the law and the caliph? Believe 
me, people like you, who do not practise the 
law, cannot be supposed to understand it.— 
My son never looked at that woman; the 

or young man was as innocent as a lamb. 

ut, though he had seen her, what then ? had 
he the eyes of a basilisk ? would he have kill- 
ed her ? How was he to know that she was 
another’s wife ? Were every man who has ac- 
cidentally seen a woman in the streets of Bag- 
dad, to have his eycs put out, we should meet 
with few people but what would be blind. 

But it was one of the caliph’s women, and 
he who looks upon them forfeits his life 

Why does he allow them to walk in the 
street, then, if a sword is always suspended 
over the heads of those who may chance to 
sec them? Ict him put a label on the forehead 
of those whom he allows to go abroad, and [ 
promise you they will find neither a man in 
their way, nor a glass of watcr to drink. 

But, tell ie, you who are a robber by pro- 
fession (for I cannot suppose that you arc 
otherwise, since every body says so, and you 
xre pursued as such,) could you be capable of 
# cruelty equal to that with which I have a 
right to reproach the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, God’s vicegerent upon carth? 

When you attack people, it is only for 
their money: you do not put them to death 
but in self-defence ; when they make resist- 
ance, you leave them their hands and feet to 
extricate themselves from difficulty. Could 
you butcher without mercy the man who had 
faithfully served you? 

Now, you are not sovereigns, but robbers : 
and let me tell you, I am inclined to believe, 
that out of an equal number, there will be 
found in paradise, a hundred robbers for one 
king; since it is impossible to deny that Ha- 
roun Alraschid is the most perfect of all the 
kings of the earth. 

ere the old lady stopped, and it was high 
time. Haroun, confoun with the truths 
ahe had advanced, knew not what to urge in 
his defence. 

You are right, good mother, said he to 
her: The caliph has erred: he has allowed 
himself to be curried away by his passion, and 
nobody is exem from its power. He has 
not found in all his court one faithful friend 
and wise counsellor, who considered it as a 
duty to stop him. He is certainly to be blam- 
ed, but he 1s still more to be pitied. 

There is, however, no ill done of any con- 
sequence. Your son is yet alive; and, thougn 
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the ruin of your fortune has been completed 
in a moment, it can, in a moment, be ° 
ed. I will set out to the , where I have 
some connections ; I will use all my influence 
to serve you, and I ise you that this very 
day you shall have your son im your arms. 

Son-in-law, answered Lelamain, you im- 
pose upon us in this matter. The caliph is 
not a man to run after you without shoes ; 
you have not now the ring which made the 
cut-throats of the judge of police fall into con- 
vulsions. Forbear intermeddling with the af- 
fairs of the great Haroun Alraschid, who 
ruleth over sea and land, and before whom 
ai stars o heaven bow down their oe as 
the vicar of our great prophet. Giafar, the 
grand vizier, would a venture to undertake 
what you mean todo. Remain at c here, 
while you are allowed to do so; change your 
manner of life; stay with us, and be an ho- 
nest man; give alms to the poor. God is 
merciful, and will pardon you for what is past : 
but if you go out, and expose yourself to dan- 
ger, you will kill us with fear. Behold the 
eyes of my poor Zutulbe, entreating you to 
be careful of yourself; and consider that these 
gewgaws of gold, silk, and jasper which you 
leave us, will not have half the value, in our 
estcem, with that which we will lose by your 
abandoning us. My son is innocent; he is 
under the protcction of heaven; and though 
I love him more, yet I am less afraid for him 
than for you. 

The caliph was moved almost to tears by 
this discourse of Lelamain’s, which breathed 
so much affection and religion; he rose up, 
in order to go away. Zutulbe and her imo- 
ther held him by the cloke: By the name 
of God, which is written on the golden breast- 
plate of the high-priest of the Jews, said she, 
we beseech thee not to leave us. 

Haroun, still more affected, took Lelamain 
by the hand, and in a manner full of teuder- 
ness and respect: O my good mother, said 
he to her, You have given me a treasure in 
the person of your amiable daughter ; but you 
have conferred upon me a still greater obliga- 
tion, by the instruction you have given me for 
the regulation of my future conduct. Hence- 
forth I vow to you the warmest attachment 
and the sincerest gratitude, of which you will 
soon receive the most signal proofs. But al- 
low me to go out, and leave to myself the care 
of my own preservation : business, which can- 
not be dispensed with, calls me hence. 

Adieu! my dear Zutulbe! I will soon see 
you again. So saying, he made his escape 
from them, and got to the palace by the secret 
passages which led to his apartment. 

As soon as he arrived, he dressed himself ia 
his robe of state, ascended his throne, and as- 
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sembled his visiers, emirs, and other ministers. 
While each of them was taking his place, the 
caliph sat with his forehead resting on his 
nd. 

a Cruel Haroun! said he to himself, Thou 
hast driven headlong into affliction, an illus- 
trious family, whose rank and services entitled 
them to regard: thou wert on the point of 
imbruing thy hands in the blood of one of thy 
most faithful subjects; thou still allowest a 
princess, respectable for her virtues and mis- 
fortunes, to languish in a prison; thou hast 
acted like an odious tyrant, and yet thy court- 
iers exalt thee to the skies! In their mouths 
thou art still the great Haroun Alraschid ! 

While the caliph made this melancholy re- 
flection, all the people of the greatest distinc- 
tion in the state were prostrated before him. 
He beheld, with an air of discontent, this de- 
ceitful homage ; and the adoration of his court 
made him contemptible in his own eyes. 

Rise, I command you, said he; release the 
Hazeb Yemaleddin from prison, and bring him 
hither adorned in the richest robes. I mysclf 
have examined into the unfortunate affair, for 
which he has been confined, and am fully con- 
vinced of his innocence. Instead of punish- 
ment, he deserves reward: and this day I in- 
tend to recompence him for the unjust suffer- 
ings to which ie has been exposed. You, vi- 
giers, who now hear me, and who know that 
I am not inaccessible to truth, tell me the rea- 
son, since you must have been better acquaint- 
ed than I was, with this innocent person against 
whom appearances had prejudiced me, why 
there was none of you who ventured to un- 
dertake his defence, or ask pardon for a man 
of his rank and merit? 

O caliph, answered the visiers, respect for 
you held us silent. I hate, a the caliph, 
that respect which conceals the truth: think 
not of shewing me such respect for the future. 
The visiers kissed the earth in token of obe- 
dience. 

Yemaleddin now appeared, and prostrated 
himself at the foot of the throne. Haroun 
descended from it to put on him the richest 
robe in the royal wardrobe. May God pre- 
serve your life, Commander of the Faithful, 
said the Hazeb, since he has led you to look 
favourably upon me ! 

Prince, said the caliph, I raise you above 
all the princes of my empire, and I appoint 
you my chief emir; go now, and console your 
nother. Yemaleddin hastened to obey so 
agreeable an order. 

He supposed he was to go there on foot, as 
@ private person: but a horse richly capari- 
soned was waiting for him at the gate, and 
the visiers were ordered to join the retinue. 
Four horsemen went before to give Lelamain 
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notice of her son’s arrival; lest her surprise 
should occasion some disagreeable event. 

While Yemaleddin was on the road to his 
house, Giafar and Mesrour conducted the 
young princess of Persia back to her apart- 
ment. Haroun after the offence which had 
been offered her, did not choose to appear bee 
fore her. She was his wife only in virtue of a 
contract which might be annulled. His two 
confidants were therefore charged to inform 
her, that she was now at liberty, and might 
remain in the palace all her life, either as the 
wife or daughter of the sovereign, and in the 
full enjoyment of all the honours connected 
with such a station. 

The princess of Persia had consented to 
give her hand to Haroun. She considered it 
as a great honour to be among the number of 
the wives of the Commander of the Faithful : 
but her heart was free. She felt consequent- 
ly a secrct satisfaction at the proposal which 
was made her. You behold in me, said she 
to the confidants of the prince, the submissive, 
gratefnl, and respectful daughter of the Com- 
mandcr of the Faithful. 

Haroun was delighted with the manner in 
which his proposal had been received, and in- 
stantly formed the design of marrying his 
newly adopted daughter to him whom he had 
just raised to the highest dignity among the 
princes and emirs of his empire. 

In the mean time Yemaleddin’s mother and 
sister ran to meet him. It was with difficulty 
he could free himself from their embraces. 
After these demonstrations of mutual affection, 
he entered the house which his mother and 
sister occupied, and sat down. 

What house is this you are in? said he to 
them. Our’s was spoiled and razed to the 
ground: and here I can observe nothing with 
which I was formerly acquainted, though I am 
on the vcry spot from which I was carried 
away about a month ago. I see here, more 
riches than we ever possessed. 

Alas! my son, de po Lelamain, these 
very riches are a proof of the depth of misfor- 
tune into which we had fallen. When you 
was taken from hence, every thing was carri- 
ed away and destroyed ; they left us neither 
clothes, bread, nor a vessel to go for water : 
Our station was above working, and F was re- 
duced to the necessity of mg bread for 
my daughter and myself. Yesterday there 
came a man to our house who asked Zutulbe 
in marriage, and offered eicht thousand se- 
quins for her dowry. He was tall and well- 
made, but he is only an Arab of the desert ; 
ie ear bag Haein cena but what 
could we do, for we had not a single ounce 
of bread in the house? He proposed that I 
should go for the cadi, and bring him to draw 
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up the contract. At the first word I spoke, 
e cadi ordered me to be carried to bedlam: 
but suddenly changing his tone, he treated 
me with a thousend civilities, and ran here 
after me, without taking time to put on his 
slippers. He had forgotten to bring paper 
whereon to draw up the contract : but he tore 
off the tail of his faragi, wrote it upon it, left 
us the piece, and there it is with all the writ- 
ing upon it. He also left his robe here torn 
in the manner you behold it, and made his 
eacape without looking behind him. My son- 
in-law went out, and in a moment after, the 
house was filled with architects, upholsterers, 
statueries, painters, and gilders. We knew 
not where to turn ourselves. I asked them 
the profession of my son-in-law, but could get 
no information. After that came a coffer, 
containing the dowry; along with it stuffs 
and furniture; and last of all, a supper that 
might have served a king. All was well hi- 
therto; but about ten o’clock, the judge of 
the police came with thirty flambeaus, and a 
troop of three hundred men, to carry off the 
robber, considering us as receivers of thieves. 
They gave us very abusive language, and 
threatened to break open the door. Sudden- 
ly our husband walt as it were from the 
clouds, upon the roof of the house. He enter- 
ed by the window, eat, drank, rallied, and 
made love, as if they had been celebrating his 
praises at the door. At last, when he wished 
to go to bed, and appeared to be wearied with 
the noise, he gave mc aring, whereon certain 
chatacters were engraven, desiring me to de- 
liver it to the judge. I accordingly did so; they 
were all seized with a terrible panic, and fled ; 
and we went to bed as quietly as if nothing 
had happened. 

This morning, when my son-in-law arose, 
we talked of our affairs. He wished to take 
the caliph’s part against us. What business 
think you had a wild Arab, a chief of robbers, 
for he certainly is so, to intermeddle with such 
affairs? But I brought him to agree that the 
caliph was wrong. What is more strange, he 
told me he would go and speak to the caliph 
in our behalf. This is the protector we have 
got. Still however, there is something good 
about him, and he has shewed me that he is 
8 tible of amendment; but I do not feel 
m less unfortunate for having bestowed 
my daughter on such a wretch as a captain 

robbers. 

During Yemaleddin’s mother’s discourse, 
her son fell into one fit of astonishment after 
another. That a robber should do such things 
opealy, and in Bagdad ! that he should com- 
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mand a cadi to come to him, who should obey 
his orders barefooted ! that a contract should 
be drawn up on the skirt of a faragi, and the 
complete ionument of this extravagance left 
in the house! that an apartment which might 
lodge the caliph himself should be furnished 
in one day! and that he should escape from 

the search and pursuit of three hundred offi- 

cers of justice, by a talisman, was incompre~ 

hensible. 

There was enough in it, in short, to con- 
found wisdom herself. Still, however, by the 
steps which the lieutenant of police had taken 
against the author of these wonders, it appear- 
ed evident that the man whom justice thus 
pursued was undoubtedly a robber. Mother, 
said Yemaleddin at length, every thing in your 
relation bears at once the appearance of truth 
and of improbability, and quite confounds me. 
But what could induce you to give your daugh- 
ter to a robber? 

Poverty, nothing but poverty, exclaimed 
Lelamain. 

The villain, replied Yemaleddin, took ad- 
vantage of our situation; but, by the favour 
of heaven, it is changed. 1 am the head of 
the family, and as long as I was alive, my 
sister could not marry without my consent. 
I have the law and the caliph on my side; 
and I swear by the Caaba,* that if your va- 
gabond comes here, I will treat him as he de- 
serves. So saying, he laid his hand upon his 
sabre, his eyes flashing with fire, while the 
ae and timid Zutulbe trembled for her 

ate. 

What misfortune! cried the mother; none 
of all this would have happened if the caliph 
had done us justice one day sooner. We 
should not then have been obliged, in order 
to procure bread, to give her hand to this rob- 
ber, Il Bondocani. What name is that you 
have mentioned, mother, replied Yemaleddin, 
with a troubled air? My son-in-law’s, to be 
sure, answered Lelamain, I] Bondocani, Il 
Bondocani; have I said it enough e—And is it 
he who has married my sister ! 

Here, if you dont credit me, read it on the 
contract: here it is in full letters. Contract 
of marriage between Zutulbe, the daughter of 
the widow Lelamain, and I] Bondocani. 

Upon seeing this, Yemaleddin speedily pros- 
trated himself upon the earth. Lelamain burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

So, so, my brave son! you boasted well, 
but behold you upon the earth like the rest ! 
Will you draw your sabre now? Well, this 
name of my son-in-law is a most valiant one! 
I am very glad I possess it. The caravan of 





* The Caaba isan altarin the temple of Mecca. 
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Mecca is expected: I will go out to meet it ; 
I will pronounce aloud the name of my son- 
in-law ; and I shall see India, Armenia, Per- 
sia, Egypt, and Romelia, bend the knee before 
it. I will not spare them even a camel. Get 
up, will you keep your face always on the 
earth? Rise, my tamed lion! throw off your 
shoes, tear your robe, do any extravagant 
thing. Your excuse is ready; you have heard 
the name which turns every body’s brain. 
Yet I want the ring which has sail influence 
another way. Rise, then, I command thee, 
in the name of I! Bondocani. 

Yes, my mother, 1 will rise, said Yemaled- 
din, at that name to which every thing on 
earth eithe: bears respect, or owes obedience. 
I will thank the great Author of good for 
those blessings which he hath conferred upon 
our family, in giving to my sister for a hus- 
band, the wise and magnannnous Haroun Al- 
raschid, the prince of princes, and the king of 
kings; for your son-in-law, Il Bondocani, is 
no other than the caliph himself. 

Ah! wretch that I am, exclaimed Lelamain, 
where shall I find a place to hide my head? 
I have told him, on your account, a thousand 
enormities concerning himself. Have you told 
him the truth in every thing? replied Yema- 
leddin; for, though he is exalted above all 
men, he is still a man, and one may speak ill 
of him. I invented pothing, said Lelamain, 
I only spoke of ourseives. Then, said her 
son, you sec the ill he intends you, by what 
he has done for me. Along with my liberty, 
he has given to me the title of prince of prin- 
ces, and the place of the chiet of the emirs. 
Kt is thus that a truly great man punishes a 
geverc but useful truth. 

Scarcely had Yemaleddin ceased, when 
Mesrour appeared, and announced the sia 
proach of the caliph. The good mother wish- 
ed to hide herself. Yemaleddin and Zutulbe 
held her back by the hands. Come, mother, 
said the young prince, honour virtuc with 
confidence; the caliph is not a common man. 

Haroun entered alone, shining in all the 
pomp which grandeur and richness of dress 
could add to dignity. Lelamain, Yemaleddin, 
and Zutulbe prostrated themselves to the 
earth: the caliph raised them up one after an- 
other, with affectionate tenderness. Madam, 
suid he to Lelamain, your fears on my account 
are a little calmed; and 1 assure you none 
ought to remain. I will always regard you as 
the mother of Zutulbe, the sovereign of my 
heart, and of Yemaleddin, a man worthy of 
ly confidence ; in short, as the woman whose 
wise admonitions have opened my eycs to my 
faults, which I am happy to have it in my 
power to correct, JI flatter myself 1 shall ob- 
tain your forgiveness for all the vexation and 
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grief which your son’s disgrace has occasioned 
you. His ce shall be rebuilt in a style 
suitable to his new dignity ; and, as I intend 
to draw him near to me in every way, I will 
this day give him for a wife, the noble and 
armiable descendant of Kassera Abocheroan, 
sovereign of Persia, who has become my a-* 
dopted daughter, instead of one of my wives. 
As for my Zutulbe, who condescended to cast 
some looks of regard upon an Arab of the 
Desert, and to take an affectionate concern 
in his interest, which tl thing seemed can- 
spiring to destroy ; since she was then willing 
to attach herself to my fortune, whatever it 
might be, I offer her nothing more than she 
merits, by calling her to the participation of 
the rank and dignity of the Caliph Haroun. 

\t is impossible to give a stronger proof of 
the satisfaction which this discourse of the 
caliph diffused in the hearts of his new fami- 
ly, than by saying, that Lelamain lost for a 
time the use of her tongue. The caliph 
had ordered a litter to be brought for her and 
her daughter, which they entered ; and he fol- 
lowed them on horseback, riding betwixt Ye- 
maleddin and Giafur. The Princess of Per- 
sia was married the same day to the new fa-~ 
vourite. Magnificent feasts, and a plentiful 
distribution of alms, enabled the people to 
share in the happiness which reigned in the 
palace of the monarch. Yemaleddin carried 
his spouse and his mother to his own palace ; 
and, every day, the good Lelamain went from 
the one to the other, in a stately litter, te 
congratulate her children on their good for- 
tune, instead of reading the Alcoran at the 
door of the mosque, and asking charity from 
those who were deaf to her petition. If any 
of them had attended to it, there would have 
been no cry of a wonder; if there had been 
no cry of a wonder, the caliph would never 
have seen the most ravishing of beauties, the 
charming Zutulbe; and Yemaleddin would 
have been a false prophet. Thus it is, that 
Heaven directs every event by means imper- 
ceptible to human understanding. 

Here Scheherazade stopped. You have 
finished, sister, said Dinarzade to her; and I 
cannot express to you the pleasure which you 
gave me by the description of the caliph leap- 
ing through a window, and the other particu. 
lars of this adventure. I am happy, answered 
the beautiful sultaness, that the youthful sal- 
lics of this renowned sovereign have given 
you any pleasure; but I can shew him more 
seriously occupied in an adventure, wherein 
he put his favourite minister to very extraor- 
dinary trials; and in which, I am persuaded, 
he will appear to no less advantage. Dinar- 
zade appeared delighted with the hope of 
hearing this new story, and the sul@n having 
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signified that he would listen to it with plea- 
cou Scheherazade began in the following 
words : 





The Power of Destiny ; being the History of 
the Journey of Giafar to Damas, contain- 
ing the Adventures of Chebib and his Family. 


GIAFAR, grand vizier to the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, appeared, above all others, to ecn- 
joy the friendship and confidence of his mas- 
ter. This favour, however, seemed one day 
to receive a check, sufficient to alarm all Ara- 
bia, by whom the family of the Barmecides, 
and particularly Giafar their chief, a prince 
of great merit, was deservedly beloved and 
res 


t was in the month of Ramazan, and the 
caliph, who scrupulously observed the fast, 
but wished to escape the weariness which it 
occasioned, took it into his head to go into 
the ent containing the archives of his 

ingdom, accompanied by Giafar, and Mes- 
rour, the chief of the eunuchs. He ordered 
the visier to open the press which contained 
the most valuable manuscripts, in expectation 
of finding there some object to divert his at- 
tention; and he caused to be given to him 
the first on which the Barmecide should lay 
his hands. 

It happened to be the Giaffer, the fame of 
which is well known throughout all Arabia. 
It can only be understood by the help of cal- 
culations ; but it contains certain presages of 
future events. The caliph opencd the book, 
read the first pages of it, and burst into a fit 
of laughing. Presently he seemed affected 
yi a saorpula earpageT sadness, and red 

t, grief appcared to take possession of his 
mind, so far as to make him shed tears; but 
this latter sensation soon vanished, and gave 
place to emotions of joy. The visier obser- 
ving these different changes, with great sur- 
prise, ventured at last to signify his curiosit 
to the caliph. Haroun suddenly put the b 
into its place, and, assuming 8 grave aud se- 
hebalr nce Giafar in this very uncx- 

age: 

Leave my presence; go and find, where 
you ean, an answer to the question you have 
now put to me; appear not before me till 
you are able to give me one. Your head shall 
answer for your obedience. 

The minister was astonished at the severity 
of the order, and the tone in which it was 
pranounced. How could he have lost in one 
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moment the favour of his master? he, who 
but a quarter of an hour before, had received 
from him the most flattering marks of his 
poouees he who had been admitted to all 

is amusements, as well as to his counsels ; 
he, whom the caliph had allowed, contrary to 
the custom of the east, to converse in private, 
and in the greatest familiarity, with the favour- 
ite Zobeide. 

Giafar, overwhelmed with sorrow and con- 
fusion, retired to his house, and abandoned 
himself to grief; considering his fortune ruin- 
ed, and his life in danger, since he must give 
an answer to a question of which he had not 
the smallest idea, and explain facts of which 
it was impossible for him to conceive even the 
nature. To no purpose did they serve up 
meat to him at the usual hour; in vain did 
he endeavour to sleep, in order to relieve his 
anxiety. His perturbation, his clouded coun- 
tenance, and indisposition of body, ali ex- 
pressed the disorder of his soul. This situa- 
tion could not escape the affectionate and pe- 
netrating observation of Fatme, his spouse. 
She did every thing in her power to force the 
secret from him; but, although connected 
with him by the ties of blood and friendship, 
as well as by those of marriage, she could not 
prevail on him to disclose it. 

Three.days had passed in this manner, 80 
distressing to them both, when Hichia Bar- 
mekir, Giafar’s father, arrived from the coun- 
try, whither he had been to spend a few days. 
Fatme immediately communicated to him her 
uneasiness. Hichia entered his son’s house, 
asked him the cause of his affliction, and the 
intreaties of a father at length prevailed. 

The visier related every circumstance whiclt 
had occurred in the affair of the archives, and 
gave way to the mournful reflections which 
his mistortunes suggested, The old man 
heard what was told to him with an air of se- 
renity. Be calm, ny son, said he; have I not 
always guarded you against trusting to appear- 
ances; and, above all, against what the vul- 
gar ignorantly ascribe to fortune ? The favour 
of monarchs often deceives those who think 
they enjoy it ; and it also proceeds often from 
causes which would seem to produce the con- 
trary effect. In your case, either my judg- 
ment deceives me, or the disgrace into which 
you seem to have fallen, is the introduction 
to still greater honours. 

Fatme, hearing these sentiments from one 
who was both her father and her uncle, burst 
into tears of affection and joy. O venerable 





© The Giaffer is an Arabian work, said to have been in the library of the late king of France. It 
is ascribed te a prince of the race of the Barmecides ; and, of course, an ancestor of Giafar himself. 
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father, exclaimed she, O thou who art alike 
wise and good, inform us how we shall relieve 
ourselves from this distressing situation. 

Alas! said Giafar, how can my father tell 
me what the caliph read, when he reserves it 
as a secret to himself? How is it possible to 
guess the answer? 1 saw him chanze succes- 
sively from joy to grief, and azain to joy; 
and I must tell him the reason of these diffc- 
rent emotions. It is impossible for me, and 
must be so to every human being. Son, an- 
swered Hichia, the caliph has read a chapter 
of a work famous throughout the earth, of 
which one of our ancestors was the author, I 
mean the Giaffer. His weeping and laughing 
in succession must have been occasioned by 
predictions of events decreed in the counsels 
of heaven, i the execution of which you 
must act a part; the accomplishment of this 
will of itself furnish the answer which he de- 
mands. Your destiny at present calls you 
from Bagdad: You must yicld yourself to it 
implicitly: You must, alone and unknown, 
take the road to Damas. There you will 
sec one wonder on the back of another, and 
events themselves will discover to you the sc- 
cret, of such importance to your repose, as 
well as to your happiness and good fortune. 

The visicr placed the greatest confidence 
in the understanding and wisdom of his fa- 
ther. He took his leave of him and of Fatme, 
mounted an excellent mule, and, in a disguise 
in which it was impossible to discover him, 
privately took the road to Damas. 

There li,ed at that time, in this magnificent 
city, @ man named Chebib. He was rich, af- 
fable, generous, and humane, and he received, 
with hospitality, every stranger whom acci- 
dent or business brought to the place. His 
gate, at which much alms were every day dis- 
tributed, was the resort of the needy. He ne- 
ver went abroad, but to succour the afflicted : 
his house was the refuge of the unfortunate ; 


and his generous protection extended itself’ 


to all the oppressed. 

In the neighbourhood of the city, he had a 
magnificent garden, abounding in every de- 
light. The nobles of Damas enjoyed the 
use of it along with himself; but, while he 
paid them all the attention which was their 
due, without confounding them with the vul- 
gar, he found means also to admit this im- 
portant class of mankind to all its enjoy- 
ments ; and the traveller there met with the 
most agrecable retreat. To describe, in one 
word more, the character of this extraordi- 
nary man, he was a perfect disciple of Ma- 
homet. The great resort of company to his 
house, and the multiplicity of business in 
which he was engaged, never prevented him 
from discharging his duties; equally active, 
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and frugal of his time, he always found some 
leisure hours to devote to study; he prayed 
five times a day; he observed the appointed 
fasts, and fulfilled every duty prescribed by 
the religion of the prophet. 

Such was the character of Xakem-Tai-Che- 
bib, whose eminent virtues and generosity, 
flourishing at Damas like the rich tube-rose, 
diffused their grateful odour to the most dis- 
tant corners of the carth. 

Chebib was iu his garden without the city, 
when Giafar passed by its walls, This mini- 
ster, absorbed in thought, was surprised to 
find himself accosted by several young slaves, 
clegantly dressed. My lord, said they to him, 
it is almost noon; the hour of dinner draws 
near; the city is still at a considerabie dis- 
tance, and your mule must be tired: You 
yourself ought likewise, at this time of day, to 
withdraw from the rays of the burning sun. 
Chebib, our master, saw you coming at a dis- 
tance, and begs of you to come and sharc his 
hospitality, for however short a time. He 
will esteem it a favour from heaven, to have 
it in his power to serve you in any thing, and 
2 kindness on your part, if you will be so 
obliging as accept of his offer. 

So gracious an invitation, given to a solis 
tary individual like Giafar, appeared to him 
the beginning of those wonders which his fu- 
ther had foretold. Besides, as he was to yield 
hinself entirely to the disposal of events, he 
could not refuse an adventure which bore so 
favourable an appearance. He entered, there- 
fore, into the house of Chebib; and his as- 
tonishment increased in proportion to the 
kindness and respectful attention with which 
he was received by its master. He was sur- 
rounded with a numerous company, compo- 
sed of all the principal people at Damas.— 
A magnificent entertainment wes served up, 
and water was presented to every one in ba- 
sons, and beautiful ewers. But those with 
which Giafar was served, were of gold, and 
the napkin given him to wipe his hands, was 
richly embroidered. In short, at the invita- 
tion of Chebib, he occupied the first seat at 
table, and the whole company were surpri- 
sed at the respectful attention with which a 
stranger was treated, of whom nothing an- 
nounced the importance, and who seemed to 
be brought among them only by accident. 
Three hundred and sixty covers were served 
up upon the table; the rarest and most sa- 
voury dishes were there collected. Never 
was there a repast where more variety was 
joined to so much magnificence, nor was there 
ever presented a greater choice of wines, and 
other delicious liquors, fitted to please the 
most delicate taste. The air was embalmed 
with perfumes, and the ear was delighted with 
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the most ravishing music. Different kinds of 
poetry, recited betwixt the courses, amused 
the mind, while the guests waited for the re- 
newal of the appetite by the novelty and de- 
licacy of the succeeding dishes. he prin- 
ces and grandees of the city of Damas, al- 
though brought up in the midst of luxury, 
were forced to admire the order and taste 
which were displayed in this elegant profu- 
sion; but they could not guess the reason 
which led Chebib to indulge in it, nor who 
the stranger was, in whose honour it seemed 
to be given. Giafar was still farther than any 
of them from suspecting the cause of it; for 
he had every reason to think that he was to- 
tally unknown: But Uichia Barmekir, his fa- 
ther, had prepared him for meeting at Damas 
wonder upon wonder; and he considcred 
the reception which was then given him on 
the road to that city, as intended to familiar- 
ize him with subjects of surprise. 

Soon after the repast was ended, Chebib 
took his new guest aside, and said to him,— 
You may be fatigued with your journey ; if it 
is agreeable to you to repose yourself in this 
mansion, consider every thing in it as your 
own; if it is more convenient for you to 
prosecute your journey to Damas, you will 
there find a house of mine, in which all is 
equally at your service ; and, should you form 
any wish which your landlord is unable to 
eratify, he himself will supply the defect with 
his own services. 

Giafar having signified his curiosity to see 
the city of Damas, which was quite new to 
him, Chebib disengaged himself from his other 
guests, and went along with him to the city ; 
conducted him to his house, placed him in his 
own apartment, where he had, moreover, cau- 
sed a bed to be spread of the utmost magnifi- 
cence. This hospitality, which entered into 
circumstances of such delicacy, and which was 
observed with so much candour, frankness, 
and confidence, excited the admiration of the 
visier. It strongly prejudiced him in favour 
of his nob!- and generous landlord. Their 
conversation, which was at first of a general 
nature, gave hin an opportunity of observing, 
that he possessed a mind polished by an ac- 
quaintance with the world, improved by study, 
and enlightened by experience: that he pos- 
sessed, In short, a sound judgment, and an 
exccllent heart. One thing, however, asto- 
nished him, that a man like him, in the flow- 
er of his age, and apparently very rich, should 
live alone, and without a family, as he appear- 
ed to do. How could one, who was so scru- 

is an observer of the law in every other 
point, be led to forsake that part of it which 
enjoins marriage as a duty on people of his 
rank, and pronounces a curse on those who 
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voluntarily condemn themselves to die with- 
out offapring? He ventured, therefore, after 
some hesitation, to enquire of him, if he was 
married? Why should you suppose that I 
um not? replied Chebib. The manner in 
which I reside with you, answered the visier ; 
the solitude of your palace, where, for some 
days, at the arrival of night, I have seen no 
one but ourselves; besides, the continual at- 
tention which you pay to me and others, and 
which must necessarily deprive your family of 
that share which is due to them; in short, 
your having so ordered matters, that we are 
never asunder. I cannot do less, answered 
Chebib, to shew myself worthy of the good 
fortune I enjoy, in having a man like you for 
iny guest. It 1s proper that I should be al- 
ways near him, to supply his wants, whatever 
they are; and I could even lodge him in my 
heart, if he would be satisfied with such a 
place. Giafar anew discovered traces of those 
wonders which were predicted by his father, 
when he thus saw himself treated with such 
marks of distinction. Every thing was lavish- 
ed in the house where he was, to make hig 
abode equally agrecable and convenient. But 
yet, notwithstanding every thing which Che- 
bib could do to interest, amuse, and divert 
the illustrious guest he had received into bis 
house, he perceived in his countenance marks 
of trouble and uneasiness, and he could not 
help signifying his wish to know the cause. 

The vister, finding him worthy of his con- 
fidence, upon the first overture, thus address- 
ed him: Noble Chebib, you have in your 
house the unfortunate Giafar, who is bamish- 
ed from the p:esence of his master, the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, who cannot hope to 
regain his favour, but by fulfilling a condition 
which is impossible, and who yet will, if he 
fail, inevitably lose his life. Though | never 
before saw you, great prince, answered Che- 
bib, I knew you perfectly when I received you 
into my house ; and, though I have carefully 
concealed the secret, | was not ignorant of 
the person to whom I paid that respect which 
was due to you. I expected you at my coun- 
try seat, just when you appcarcd. 

By what means, replied the Barmecide, 
could you be informed beforehand of a jour- 
ney no sooner proposed then undertaken, and 
prosecuted on my part with too great speed 
to allow the news of it to get before ue? 

I will confess, answered Chebib, that I was 
informed by very extraordinary means, I 
have in my library a very valuable book, with 
which you must be acquainted, as it came ta 
us from one of your illustrious ancestors: I 
mean the Giaffer. It can only be opened at 
certain times, and you must falt upon the 
truth at the first opening. Whenever it is in 
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my power, ¥ search in it for instruction, that 
J may be on my guard against future events. 
The second volume having fallen into my 
hands, I found in it these three letters, to wit, 
G, B, and V, which arc the initials of your 
name. In the following pages I observed 
nuntbers which referred to these letters. I 
calculated them by the common cabala, and 
Yearned from them, that Ginfar, Barmecide, 
and Visier, was called to Damas by a de- 
ctee of the fates, in consequence of which, he 
was to accomplish important adventures of 
various kinds; that he would come there 
alone, in disguise, unknown, and at a certain 
hour. Upon this, moved with the respect 
due to your high dignity, eed to heaven, 
whose goodness had enabled me to discover 
this wonder, and thenceforward considcring 
myself as one of its instruments with respect 
to you, I went to my country house, and pre- 
pared every thing for giving you that recep- 
tion which you there met with. The gran- 
dees of the kingdom, who were expressly in- 
vited to the feast, might be surprised to sce 
me pay the honours chiefly to you, although 
you appeared to them only a common stran- 
ger, who had come thither by chance. But 
they have often seen me give the preference 
at my house to a simple dervise ; and, as they 
know that I respect science above every thing 
else, you passed, and still pass in their opi- 
nion, for a travelling sage. I did not disclose 
my knowledge to you during the first days we 
were together, but waited till my behaviour 
should gain your confidence. Now, when you 
know me, I require you, in the name of zeal, 
friendship, and hospitality, even in the name 
of God himself, who hath not brought us to- 
gether without design, to inform me conccrn- 
ing your adventure. 

O Chebib! said Giafar, although the de- 
cree which brings me hither, had not appoint- 
ed me to disclose myself to you without re- 
serve, yet the virtues which you have display- 
ed, the friendship which you have testified for 
me, and the force of sympathy, would have 
gained you my entire confidence. This book, 
called the Ginaffer, is the cause of my incre- 
dible disgrace, and of my journey hither. 

The visier then related to Chebib eve 
thing which had happened with the caliph 
upon his perusal of the Giaffer. He inform- 
ed him of the strange method which was left 
him to regain that favour which he secmed to 
have lost for ever; and, at the same time, 
communicated to him the encouragement 
which he had reccived from his father, Hichia 
Barmekir, who advised him to go instantly ta 
Damas. 

Dear brother! said Chebib, consider what 
has ae Steen to you without apprehen- 
sion. hen the decrees of heaven are ta be 
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executed, even the caliph himself is but one 
of its instruments Resign yourself cheare 
fully to whatever may occur to you here. We 
cannot efface a single line of what is written 
in the book of fate: our sole merit is obe- 
dience and submission. J apprehend no- 
thing disagreeable to you, except the uneasi- 
ness which you may occasion yourself by in- 
dulging unreasonable anxiety. Besides, you 
set out alone from Bagdad, and reached my 
house without any accident. You have been 
received with friendship ; and I have been able 
to give you some kind of information con- 
cerning the object of your journey to Damas, 
where the fates have conducted you by 
means of your wise father. In all this, I see 
nothing which ought to discourage you. 

At this discourse of Chebib, Giafar felt his 
fears partly disperse. Till then, he had ap- 
prchended that he was the victim of some in- 
trigue, which, by false insinuations, had de- 
prived him of the esteem, friendship, and con- 
fidence of his master. The reading which 
took place in the archives, the curiosity which 
he had signified, and the order to interpret 
smiles and tears, of which it was impossible 
for him to gucss the cause, appeared to him 
a blunt and extraordinary way of expressing 
a dissatisfaction, the reason of which his mase 
ter wished not to explain, But, since the in- 
formation which he had now received, and 
the promises made him by his father Hichia, 
as every thing in these little unravellings ap- 
peared to him highly wonderful, he felt him- 
self justified in supposing that the other wone 
ders promised would speedily be unfolded. 

With these reflections, the visier resumed 
his courage, and yielded himself to every thing 
proposed by his landlord, for dissipating his 
cares. One day he was conducted to the 
public baths, and the next to the grand 
mosque: On another, he took an airing on 
horseback, both within and without the city. 
Excellent cheer; all which could tend to in- 
crease or diversify its enjoyment; the plea- 
sures of sclect conversation ; the amusements 
to be met with in a large city ; in short, every 
thing around him conspired to make him for- 
get how heavy time hangs on those who are 
Impatient for the arrival of a happy event on 
which the re-establishment of their good for- 
tune depends. 

In despite of all these resources, however, 
weariness still preyed upon Giafar. Chebib 
perceived it ; and the visier confessed tu him, 
that, being accustomed often to traverse Bag- 
dad in disguise, he wished to enjoy the same 
satisfaction at Damas. This desire was not 
opposed by his friend; and next day, the 
visicr alone, and disguised, having previously 
said that he should not return to dinner, bes 
gan his excursion through the ‘streets and 
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market-places of the a When he arrived at 
the mosque which is called Giameb Illamoue, 
(being the finest at Damas) he there offered 
up his devotions; and, going from thence, he 
found himself, after a few turns, opposite to 
a cook’s shop, which had an agreeable ap- 
pearance, and entered it to take a repast.— 
Among five or six persons whom the same 
object brought thither, there was a learn- 
ed man, who, suddenly raising his voice, in 
the midst of a gencral conversation, said, with 
n positive tone, The grand visier Giafar must 
certainly be at Damas the very moment I 
am now epee How do you know that ? 
said another person in the same cqmpapy. 
Tam reader, said the man who had spoken 
first, to Abdelmelcc-Ben-Merouan, our hing. 
Twenty-five days ago I opencd, by his orders, 
the book of the Giaffer, in his aed you 
know that this book is opcned only twice a- 
year, at the time of the Ramazan, and of the 
Haraphat. On the seventcenth day of the 
Ramazan, we found by calculations, that the 
Buarmecide prince was to comc hither. ‘The 
cause wluch brings him is unknown ; but it is 
certain that he is here, and the hing has not 
yet been able to get information of the place 
m which he is concealed. A magnificent 
apaitment in the palace has been prepared 
for ’m; for, you must know as well as J, 
that events foreseen by means of the Guaffer 
must unavoidably come to pass. 

des a hearing this discourse, and fearing 
every fhoment that he should be discovered, 
went into the cook’s room, to pay him, and 
depart. You have nothing to pay, said the 
cook to him ina low voice, on three accounts ; 
first, because you arc a prince, and that too 
of the ancient, noble, and brave tribe of the 
Barmccides ; next, because you are the prime 
minister to the Caliph Haroun Alraschid ; 
and thirdly, because you are the guest of Che- 
bib, who teaches us generosity by his example, 
and who serves as a pattern of hospitality to 
the whole carth. When the thundcr, agita- 
ting the clouds, causes rain, accompanied 
with plenty, to descend upon our fields parch- 
ed by the south wind, it only imitates the be- 
neficence of Chebib. ‘Do not be alarmed that 
your being here is known to Chebib and me; 
the very manner of our knowing it is a secu- 
rity for our discretion. I will explain to you 
the source whence we have drawn our infor- 
mation. The cook then took a book out of 
a locked press, and shewed Giafar the title. 
It was the third book of the Giaffer: ere, 
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said he, I learned that this very day you were 
to dine in my house. 

This discourse of the cook led Giafar to 
perceive his father Hichia’s predictions more 
and more verified, and the wonders foretold 
unfolding themselves ; but incidents, yet more 
singular and surprising, were necessary to con- 
vince him that he was really conducted to 
Damas by # decree, the power of which obliged 
the caliph to deprive himself even of the pre- 
sence of his most useful minister, and of the 
company of the man who was most agreeable 
to him of all others. 

Shortly after, the prince of the Barmecides, 
continuing his excursion, ap it was excceding- 
ly hot, entered a shop where all kinds of re- 

reshments were sold. He sat down, and 
called for a glass of laxamas.* He was not 
the only person whom the same desire had 
brought thither. The master of the shop 
took him by the hand, and persuaded him, 
with a mysterious air, to go into the back 
shop. Prince, said he to him, when they were 
alone, you are not in your proper place ; here 
has been a separate rooin prepared for you 
here foi some time; every thing is ready, as 
far as can be expected at the house of a pri- 
vate individual of my station, for serving a 
piince of your race, the grand visier of the 
empire, and the chief favourite of the Com- 
luander of the Faithful. 

Giafar followed the confectioner into this 
apaitment, where he was seated on an ele- 
vated sopha, surrounded on all sides with va- 
ses of porcelain filled with beautiful flowers. 
Three charming youths, dressed with an un- 
common, but siinple elegance, attended round 
the sopha; My children, said the confectioner 
to them, behold your prince and mine, whose 
arrival here was foretold by our ancient pro- 
phets in the books which they have left us. 
Serve him with all the attention you are able, 
and with that respect which his merits de- 
serve. The young attendants immediatel 
placed a table of sandal-wood before the vi- 
sicr, and presented him, on their knees, with 
the Jaxamas which he had called for; one of 
them filled a pot with perfumes, whose odo- 
rous vapours mingled with those of the flow- 
ers which already embalmed the apartment. 
Giafar beheld, with delight, these young crea- 
tures of his own tribe, busied around him, 
and then arranging themselves by his side as 
their father and protector. It is thus that 
three young sprigs, taken from the thamare- 
na, t grow up under the shade of the princi- 





* Laxamas is a jiquor extracted from dried raisins, mixed with perfumes. 
+ The tnamarena 1s & beautiful tree, whose sinall yellow flowers form charming garlands, and 
emit a delicious smell. The leaves, when dried, are reduced to powder, which has a sweet per- 


fume; and which the women of the east wear uy-on their hair. 


with which they stain their arms and legs, 


A colour also 1s eatracted from it, 
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pal trunk, put forth their leaves and flowers, 
and prepare ornaments for the young beauties 
of the east. Reflections on his present situ- 
ation, and a moment of regret at his past for- 
tane, drew asigh from the Barmecide. Alas ! 
said he to himself, when I enjoyed the favour 
of my master, and had it in my power to pro- 
tect my whole tribe, how happy would I have 
been to have met with this charming family, 
and taken them to live with myself! After 
making this mournful reflection, he gave each 
of the young men fifty pieces of wold, and was 
offering to pay as nobly for the laxamas which 
he had received, when the confectioner said, 
You owe me nothing here, prince; the house 
and its landlord are your own. You are of 
our tribe 3 you are our prince, our standard, 
and our light, the friend of the great Caliph 
Haroun, and the guest of the generous Che- 
bib, in honour of whom so many lamps burn 
under the dome of Coubet-il-Nasser.* Be- 
hold this celebrated dome; count the lamps 
which have been fixed in it since the great 
Haroun Alraschid himself set the example. 
All those who have been partakers of the 
kindness and hospitality of Chebib, and there 
are sovereigns among the saumber, have ac- 

uired honour by testifying their gratitude by 
this ostensible and lasting monument. Thus, 
while the moon rises to comfort the carth 
with her soft rays, during the absence of the 
sun’s beams, if an eclipse deprives us of her 
light, or a cloud obscures her shining, the 
people of Damascus have only to turn their 
eyes towards Coubct-il-Nasser. The lamps 
which gratitude hath there lighted up, replace 
the stars of night, and incessantly illustrate 
the generosity of Chebib. 

Giafar felt real pleasure in hearing his vir- 
tuous and magnificent landlord so highly ex- 
tolled. He conceived, at the same time, that 
the man who had made such an culogium on 
him, must himself be, in cvery respect, above 
the profession of a seller of lemonade. Know- 
ledge and virtue are confined to no station of 
life; yet the visier could not help testifying 
some curiosity to know how the master of 
the house he was in, could be so accurately 
informed of his residence at Damas, and 
of the precise hour when he was to come to 
his house to refresh himself. His reply was, 
that it was by the study of the Giaffer, at 
opening the fourth book. He shewed Giafar 
the note, which, after calculating, he had ex- 
tracted from it. 

The visier, having finished his excursions 
through the city, returned to hig landlord’s 
house with an air of satisfaction, from which 
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the latter drew a favourable omen. He as- 
sisted in relieving the prince from his dis- 

ise, and caused him be served with coffee, 
iquors, and every thing which, while they 
waited for the evening's repast, could make 
up for the fatigues of the day. A delicious 
and plentiful supper, to which perfumes and 
music added their charms, concluded these 
flattering attentions. Giafar, having eat with 
a better appetite than common, and having 
affectionately embraced his entertainer. went 
to bed, with the resolution of renewing his 
walls through Damas, that he might there 
discover the steps in which heaven had de- 
creed ‘him to walk. 

Giafar slept quietly during the night: when 
it was scarcely day, he resumed the dress in 
which he was wont to seek for adventures ; 
and, taking leave of his landlord till the even- 
ing, went out on his errand. Chance con- 
ducted him to the banks of the river Abana, 
A poor fisherman was casting a net, and had 
hauled it several times, but got nothing, Af- 
ter three or four attempts, of which Giafar 
was a witness, the poor man, while he wrung 
his net, in order to press the water out of it, 
spoke as follows : 

What will become of us? I have a wife, 
three boys, and four girls : We have no bread, 
aud, for these two days, not a fish has come 
into my net. O my God! I call upon you in 
the name of thy great prophet ; but I am far 
from him. IT behold from hence the dome of 
Coubet-il-Nasser, which always shines with 
the generosity of your servant Chebib. I am 
still encouraged to cast my net, in the name 
of one whose reputation for goodness js spread 
over the whole carth, and who has found 
favour in your sight. Having spoken these 
words, the fisherman prepared his net, turncd 
his eyes towards heaven, and exclaimed, In 
the name of the twelve brightest lamps which 
arc lighted in honour of Chebib, in the dome 
of Coubet-il-Nasser; in the naine of Chebib, 
and of the twelve stars, companions of our 
great prophet, which have settled on the house 
of the servant of God at Damas, to honour 
with their countenance his beneficence and 
generosity, I now cast my net. O my God! 
may the virtue attached to his name, whom 
thou hast chosen to reflect thy image upon 
earth, come to the succour of the needy ! 

While he finished this add:ess to heaven, 
the fisherman again repeated, in a louder 
voice, In the name of Chebib! and cast his 


net. 
It may be imagined, from the diggeah 4 
which Giafar entertained for Chebib, wi 





* This was a dome placed on the top of the hill af Damas. Its curiosity attracted the attention 
ef the caliph, who had visited it iu disguise, in a journey which be formerly made to that city. 
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what attention he followed the throw of the 
net, to examine its success. It was com- 
letely fortunate. The fisherman, deccived 
y the weight, believed at first that some 
branches concealed at the bottom of the wa- 
ter had entangled the meshes: but he soon 
observed the fishes struggling within it, and 
he dared not hazard the breaking of the net 
The proprietor of this valuable draught, in 
order to secure it, tied the rope which held 
the net to the trunk of a tree at the water’s 
edge, stripped himself, and went into the ri- 
ver. He was then able to bring to land his 
whole prize. Giafar was astonished both with 
the number and quality of the fishes of every 
kind of which it was composed. While he 
congratulated the fisherman on his success, 
he readily assisted him in disentangling the 
net from its great Joad; and, admiring the 

. wonder which had been wrought in the name 
of Chebib, he inquired of the fisherman who 

that Chebib was, whose name he had invoked 
with so much success. 

Are you then wholly a stranger on the 
earth, answered the fisherman, that you know 
not the generous Chebib? The very birds of 
passage, whom he has fed with his hand, have 
spread the reputation of his bencficence from 
one region to another. He is the son of Che- 
bib, and grandson of that Chebib who assisted 
the great Omar in the conquest of Dainas, 
and who afterwards entertained the caliph 
and Bis army for three days. O:nar, grate- 
ful for his services, settled him at Damas, 
built him a magnificent dwelling, and im- 
printed the mark of his victorious hand on 
one of the pilasters which support the enta- 
blatur¢ of the door of his palace. This glo- 
rious mark still exists, and every true mus- 
sulman beholds it with respect. The caliph 
Haroun, having come to Damas, honoured 
Chebib with the same favour, by imprinting 
his hand on the opposite pillar. Open your 
eyes, and behold these wonders, which still 
remain; and see how heaven and its vicege- 
rents have concurred to confirm the glory of 
these great men. The present caliph has gone 
farther ; he has caused his name, which you 
may also read, to be written in letters of 
gold, and impressed upon the marble. 

___ To praise Chebib was to flatter Giafar. 
He was now fully conyinced, that destiny, by 
conducting him to the house of so valuable a 
man, was preparing for him happy events in 
future life, 7 di ee to be farther assured 
of the nature of that influence which then 
presided over his fortune, he thought of ano- 
ther method of trying his fate. 
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While the fisherman was eee ae dry- 
ing his net, he thus spoke to him: You have 

convinced me, that this Chebib is a men 

esteemed by heaven, since you have succeed- 

ed so well in his natne, but J am anxious about 

the fortune of a man with whom mine is con- 

nected, and «ish you would do mc the fa- 

vour to cast the net once more in his name. 

Brother, replied the fisherman, It is not pru- 

dent to presume on the favour of heaven: it 

has already given me a plentiful draught of 
fishes; and I know not how they are to be 

carried to my house. I must go and sell them 

in order to buy bread; for I left nothing at 

home but water for ablutions, and 1 have no 

tine to Jose. If I cast my net to no purpose, 

my family will suffer by it; if I suecced, how 
shall 1 be able to carry away more than a 

load of them? You shall not lose your time, 

said Giatir, for I will make you amends for 
it; and you shall not sink under your burden, 

for 1 will assist you in supporting the load. 
Tn that case, replied the f heraien As I ha- 
zard nothing by obliging you, I will do it with 

pleasure. ‘Tell me the name in which you 
wish ice once more to try my fortune. It is 
Gim, Bi, Ouaou,* said Giafar. 

The fishermai pronounced the name, and 
threw in the net, which both of them were 
presently obliged to hold on account of the 
draught. The old man, quite overjoyed, went 
into the river, and, with the assistance of Gi- 
afar, drew out on the sand the largest draught 
of fishes which had ever been taken in the 
river Abana. When the fishes were brought 
ashore, the fisherman, while putting on his 
clothes, pronounced, in a low tone of voice, 
Gim, Bi, Quaou, the name which he had just 
employed. He caused the visier again repeat 
it to him, then took his stick, and began to 
trace figuics and make calculations on the 
sand, Lvery moment he appeared astonished 
at the product of his labour, and, when it was 
finished, he returned to the prince. It only 
remains, said he to him, in order to exhaust 
the river of fishes, to cast the net in the name 
of the caliph Haroun Alraschid; for I have 
cast it in the name of Chebib, and you have 
made me try my fortune upon the star of the 

reat prince of the Barmeciles, the Visier of 

isiers, and the principal favourite of the 
Commander of the Faithful. But how could 
you appear anxious about the fate of the for- 
tunate Giafar? How much would you be en- 
couraged, if you were acquainted with our 
books! The prince of the Barmecides, if we 
may judge by the conjunction of the star of 
Chebib’s house with his, must, at this very 





* The Asabic mode of pronouncing the ‘eiters G, B, V. 
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meoment, be the guest of Chebib at Damas. 
If the great Barmekir, the chief of the house 
of Giafar, assisted our great prophet in the 
conquest of Bagdad, Omar was indebted to 
Chebib’s grandfather for that of Damas. Per- 
haps these two powerful families are now 
ra united, in order to secure the continu- 
ance of the empire, as they have already con- 
tributed to it» increase. These are events 
which the fates accomplish by means incom- 
prehensible to us. But Ict not man be proud, 
when the powers on high seem to be put in 
motion for his sake; rather let him rejoice in 
being their instrument. 

Giafar was much more astonished to find 

so much learning and depth of knowledge in a 
man of the lowest class, than he had been at 
the house of the cook and confectioner. This 
sage had no library but the firmament of hea- 
ven, and no port-folio but the sand under his 
feet. The fishes which had been taken, were 
now to be disposed of. Giafur called to mind 
the goodness of Chebib towards every thing 
in nature which was possessed of life. Bro- 
ther, said he to the Galic rani you have, with- 
out intending it, given me great satisfaction 
in many respects. Nobody has a greater iove 
or regard for the generous Chebib than I 
have ; and it is impossible to be more inte- 
rested than I am in the fate of the prince of 
the Barmecides. No one can tuke preater 
leasure in honouring virtue and knowledge 
in that class of inen among whom you was 
born, I should even wish to sce it shine with 
a brightness sufficient to awaken the emula- 
tion of those who think their rank or fortune 
makes it unnecessary fur them to be distin- 
guished by merit of any kind. I am richer 
than might be supposed from my dress; Graut 
me the satisfaction of putting your numerous 
family in easy circumstances, and accept these 
two hundred pieces of gold. Pick out what- 
ever of these fishes may please your family, 
and let the reinainder, which have been ta- 
ken in the name of Chebib and Giafar, be set 
at liberty in the name of Uhebib alone, that 
they may publish the praises of that generous 
man, cven in the bottom of the decp. 

I will not keep one of them, O my prince! 
cried the old man in an ecstacy of joy ; I was 
acquainted with the name of Guaiar, and 
knew something of his high destinies. His 
virtues could not but discover to me his per- 
son, and I fall now at his feet—No, there 
shall no being be unhappy by any decd of 
mine, on a day so fortunate: All these fishes 
shall be restored to the element from which 
they were taken. Go, said he to them, in a 
kind of transport, recover strength and cou- 
rage, traverse the seas from south to north, 
and make known that Chebib and Giafar, 
ynited on the earth, do there exhibit an ex- 
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ample of every virtue, and promote the work 
begin by our great prophet. May the report 
of this union reach unto Leviathan, the prince 
of the deep, and muke him tremble on his 
throne. 

The visier took his leave of the fisherman, 
wishing him all the blessings which attend vir- 
tue, and the glory which is the reward of la- 
bours undertuken for the good of reankind, 
They parted with all the kiudness of old ac- 
quaintances. 

The hour of dinner was near at hand, and 
Giafar who had been engaged in violent exer- 
cise, went to the house of his trusty cook. He 
dined there, but met with nothing to gratify 
his curiosity and taste for the marvellous, or 
give him any information concerning the work 
to which he was called by the fates. 

He passed through a market-place, at one 
corner of which was the most considerable 
coffee-house at Damas, called I) Manachiesa 
A small branch of a river passed through and 
embellished its garden. ere Giafar sat down 
upon a marble sopha. This seat was placed 
at the back of an arbour, covered with a well- 
spread vine, which formed a summer-house. 
Scarcely had he takan his coffee, when three 
dervises entered, through three openings in 
the summer-house, which was shut only on 
the side against which the marble sopha lean- 
ed. Giafar observed, through the leaves and 
branches, the astonisliment of three dervises, 
who were strangers to one another, and whose 
steps had led them by opposite entralces, to 
the same place, at the very saine instant of 
time. They saluted one another, sat down, 
and remained silent, while they were taking 
their coffee: but mutual curiosity pressed 
them to come to an vsplanation concerning a 
meeting of so extraordinary a nature. The 
oldest, at last, spoke thus: Brothers, does it 
not appear to you very extraordinary that 
chance should thus have brought us together 
in this place: There must be some mystery in 
the case. Our situation, which places us upon 
a fuoting of equality, entitles us to speak free- 
ly; let us therefore communicate to one ano- 
ther the design of our coming hither. That 
you may be induced to conceal nothing from 
me in your storics, J shall relate my own. 
Although I am now, by the grace of God, a 
Mussulman, I was born in China, in the city 
of Kanko, and descended from a rich family, 
who were worshippers of Huhihu. From all 
that my parents told me, during my education, 
I concluded, that our ancestors had deified 
one or more men, and I wished to find out 
that God by whom I inyscif and all men were 
made, that I night serve and adore him only. 
A desire in my friends to settle me in the 
bonds of wedlock, added to the embarrassment 
of iny mind on this important subject. For 
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my pert, being long persuaded that a man 
to énter into no such engagement, with- 
out knowing himself, and ellow or deny him- 
self no enjoyment without inquiring into the 
object thereof, I determined to leave my fa- 
ther’s house, and travel through China in quest 
of that information which I was anxious to 
obtain. It was easy for me to collect as much 
in gold and P ideken as was neccssary for the 
expences of my journey. I went froin pro- 
vince to province, inquiring into the worship 
which was there paid to the divinity, and ex- 
amining the reasons of it. Some worshipped 
idols made with men’s hands; others paid ho- 
mage to a calf, or some more ridiculous object. 
They all wished to persuade me to adopt their 
manner of thinking; while I plainly saw, that 
to bow down before one’s own work, was a 
mark of the greatest weakness, and that he 
must be worse than a madman whi could be- 
lieve, that the system of the universe, consti- 
tuted as we behold it, proceeded from the 
head of a calf. Lastly, I found some who 
worshipped the sun. As this luminary enli- 
vens every thing with his heat, if he did not 
appear to be God, I thought he might at Icast 
pass for a tolerable image of him. But my 
thirst for travelling having led mc to places 
where his influence ceased to be felt, I saw 
that even in him also there was still something 
aanting to make up the complete idea of God. 
Returning the way I had gone, I entered the 
city ees and took up my lodgings in the 
quarte? allotted to strangers. I was there fa- 
miliarly conversing with a man whose humour 
and principles seemed to agree with my own, 
when another came up and accosted him: 
What! said the man who was with me, You 
are in this city then ; where do you lodge? I 
lodge, replied the man lately arrived, at the 
house of Tantour-Kous-Kam, the most re- 
spected man in China, for a virtue which is 
very seldom practised there, I mean hospita- 
lity. He is so charitable, that they say he 
feeds, by his bounty, more than a thousand 
eople every day. As I was a stranger at 
Demgad, I went to the house of Kous-Kam, 
and made use of the name of Chebib of Da- 
mas, on my introduction. At this name, my 
landlord, if he had been able, would have 
showered down pearls upon me. It was from 
Chebib of Damas, that Tantour-Kous-Kam 
received lessons of generosity, and of the ex- 
ercise of hospitality. 

You are, then, well acquainted with this 
Chebib? said I. I have been his guest twice, 
answered he; whoever has not seen Chebib 
of Damas, has no conception of the virtues 
of hospitality. They procure him the respect 
and love of all around him; and bis reputa- 
tion is so widely spread, that it is said the 
birds of heaven every where form concerts in 
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his praise. I myself have been a witness of 
the love they bear him, and of the grateful 
attention and regard which he bestows upon 
these creatures. One day, while I was with 
him, an ibis uttered piercing cries, flying round 
a pavilion in his garden, where he was used 
to go and enjoy repose for a few hours durin 
the heat of the day. His slaves, wearied wi 
its cries, wished to shoot it with an arrow ; 
but Chebib opposed this, and opened one of 
the windows of the pavilion. The bird came 
in, and uttered new cries still more piercing, 
opposite to a great sopha on which Chebib 
was accustomed to sleep. He ordered the 
sopha and carpets to be lifted up with care, 
and they found under them an enormous ser- 
pent whieh had got in by a subterraneous hole. 
Chebib prevented the slaves who would have 
killed it, and ordered the animal to retire into 
its hole. It obeyed; and he was perfectly 
satisfied, to prevent, by shutting up the hole, 
its return into the pavilion. I listened with 
avidity to this story, and immediately took my 
resolution: Good actions, said I to myself, 
can only proceed from good principles: truth 
is the only basis of virtue: I will therefore go 
and seek it with Chebib. I set out for Da- 
mas accordingly, to find the sage whose ac- 
quaintance I was ambitious to obtain. Scarce- 
ly had 1 entered the city, when a slave came 
to invite mc to honour his master’s house 
with my presence. I was conducted to the 
house of the very man whom I sought. His 
excellent lessons’ made me wish to become a 
Mahometan; and soon after T assumed the 
habit of a dervise. 1 never let three years 

ass without paying a visit to Damas. My 
ove of retirement makes me prefer staying at 
his country house; and he Is pleased to let 
me enjoy it. We have our times for meeting 
one another, and this day I am come in order 
to see him. 

When the first and eldest of the three der- 
vises had done speahing, the second began. 
You will see, my brothers, that 1c cannot be 
without some sort of design, whatever it is, 
that destiny has brought us tozcther; for I 
am an admirer and disciple of the same Che- 
bib of whom I have just now heard, and have 
this moment come to Damas to claim his 
hospitality. I was born in India, of a power- 
ful family, who enjoyed every blessing of pros- 
perity. But I learned very early that this ap- 
pearance is deceitful, and that there is some- 
thing else to be songht after besides pretend- 
ed enjoymenis,. which occasion more trouble 
than they give satisfaction. I wished to tra- 
vel for instruction, and left my father’s house. 
I was pesne one day through the streets of 
‘Surat near the great Pagoda. A blind man 
had been asking alms to no purpose ever since 
morning ; and, in despair at not having found 
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one compassionate soul, he abandoned him- 
self to grief. Being pressed with want, he 
suddenly burst into tears, and exclaimed, Who- 
ever you are who pass by me, if not in the 
name of God, give me alms in the name of 
Chebib of Damas. At this name, which I 
had never before heard, I felt an uncommon 
emotion, and was anxious to know why the 
blind man seemed to make it hi. last resort. 
I went up to him, and, after putting two pieces 
of gold into his hand, Brother, said I, what 
man is that whose name you have just now 
mentioned? He is, answered he, a pattern 
to all those who wish good to their fellow 
men. Ilis generosity shines abroad, to rouse 
to imitation those who behold him, and to 
render excusable those who shut their eyes 
and ears against the tears and crics of the un- 
fortunate. He bestows with delicacy and se- 
crecy, in order to relieve from the burden of 
gratitude, those whom he might oblige by sa- 
crifices which might appear too great; and 
such is his beneficence, that not a single being 
ever approached him, without {feeling its ef- 
fects. This account of the blind man in- 
spired mc with a strong desire of coming to 
Danas, in order to becoine acquainted with 
aman who had been announced to me ina 
manner so very extraordinary. Llaving arri- 
ved at this great city, I found it easy to gain 
access to him. 1 abjured before him the ex- 
trevagant worship of Brama, Witsnou, and 
Rutren, and took the habit of a dervise. I 
shall conclude with mentioning a circumstance 
in his character which agrees with that re- 
specting the serpent which you have now re- 
lated. The king kept a lion of an enormous 
size, in an iron cage, at one of the gates of 
the palace. Chebib never passed by the ani- 
mal, without bestowing on him some marks 
of his friendship, and of that disposition which 
he possesses, to make every thing happy which 
lives upon the earth. One day, through the 
neglect of the keeper, this terrible animal, who 
had been ill treated, made his escape. He 
was committing most dreadful revages both 
in the city and country, when Chebib accident- 
ally encountered him. At the sight of his 
benefactor, the fierce animal grew calm and 
gentle, and allowed himself to be conducted 
by him to his cage, as if he had been the ta- 
mest creature in the world. 

After the second dervise had thus conclu- 
ded therecital of his adventures, the third with 
enual frankness proceeded to disclose the mo- 
tive of his journey. I{e did so without being 
asked, wondering how they had all three 
met together at Damas, for the sake of the 
same man. This one was born a Mahometan, 
and had become a dervise before he knew 
Chebib: But he declared that he was indebt- 
ed to him for much information concerning 
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the nature and extent of man’s duty upon 
earth; and that, if he taught the rich by his 
example, to make a noble and rational use of 
their wealth, he also shewed the poor how to 
find resources in their inferior station. Bro- 
thers, added he, you have told me of his be- 
neficence to animals; Jet me add, it extends 
even to the plants. Whenever he takes a 
walk in his garden, he waters those which 
are parched, raises up those which are bro- 
ken down, and gives support to those which 
would otherwise fall to the ground. He would 
never allow the water at his house to be con- 
fined and forced to fly into the air; he wish- 
ed that it should be allowed to follow its na- 
tural current ; in one word, he is the friend 
of all nature. 

When the third dervise had finished his re- 
lation, the first again spoke thus: The star 
of the man of whom we have been speaking, 
is very power(tul; but though it has drawn us 
to it almost irresistibly, I am of opinion, that 
we are at this moment ruled by another still 
more powcrtul constellation. We travelled 
in the name of Chebib, and we are assembled 
here in the name of G. B. V. of which I know 
no more but the letters I have mentioned. 
Brothers, we are prepared by books, but we 
are instructed by events. Let us wait putient- 
ly tor those which are to give us tnformation 
concerning the singular accideuts which have 
produced this mecting. 

Tl.us ended the conversation; and the three 
dervises rose up and left the garden. It may 
easily be believed that Giafar lost not a word 
of this discourse. It would have been highly 
interesting to him, though it had contained 
nothing but the praises of his landlord and 
friend Chebib. But his attention was much 
more awakened, when he heard the oldest of 
the dervises say, that he and his brethren ap- 
peared to be assembled in a name, whose star 
ruled that of Chebib himself; and there could 
be no doubt but this name was his own. The 
visier did not on this account indulge any 
emotion of pride; he had too high an idea of 
the nature of virtue, to be wholly satished 
with his own merits. The star of Chebib 
must be more brilliant than his in heaven; 
but that of the lieutenant of the caliph might 
prevail upon earth, where virtue does not con- 
fer power and crowns ; nevertheless, the vi- 
sier, by reflecting on the wonderful accident 
which had baoual the three dervises together, 
that they might hold a conversation so near] 
connected. with his own situation, felt himself 
reanimated. He concluded from it at least, 
that he had not lost the favour of the caliph 
so much as he formerly had reason to believe ; 
for, in the decrees of heaven, he was still vi- 
sier, as was denoted by the three letters G. 
B. V. spoken of by the dervise. He returned 
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to his landlord’s house, and appeared satisfied 
with the differcnt objects which he bad seen 
through the day, without entcrinz into the 
particulars of an adventure which might hurt 
the-modesty of Chebib. 

Giafar now resigning himself to the influ- 
ence of his star, the activity of which had been 
80 well marked out to him, determined to re- 
main concealed, that lic might not tliwart its 
effects by any act of imprudence. Besides, as 
the streets of Damas had been go great a 
source of information to him, he could nut 
renounce the pleasure of walking m them ; 
neither did he disregard the precaution of dis- 
guising himself so as not to be distuiguished. 

One day as he was returning in haste to 
Chebih’s house, through bye-streets, he was 
gbliged to make a considerable circuit. The 
day was exceedingly hot: he thonght he was 
only three or four undred paces from the 
house; but being little accustom d to so fa- 
tiguing a walk, and being quicly out of breath, 
he sat down to recover a little, on a very con- 
venient marble sopha, which he perceived un- 
der a kind of portico, and drew out a hand- 
kerchicf from his girdle, to wipe his face. He 
was then opposite to a palace supported by 
twenty-six pillars of very grand architecture, 
and lighted bytwenty-four cayements. At cach 
casement there was a little garden upon a ter- 
race, every one of which exhibited an agrec- 
able varicty. While his attention was fixed 
on these objects, one of the casements opencd, 
and there appearcd at it a young lady of six- 
teen, whose beauty was more as than 
any the visier had ever beheld. It is indeed 
written, said he to himself, that the sun and 
moon were three times eclipsed for Mahbomet, 
who is the true constellation of the earth: 
but I am now tempted to believe that our wri- 
ters have deccived us. The lights of the world 
lave yielded only twice to our luminous Ba 
phet the privilege of enlightening it. They 
waited undoubtedly for the birth of that ra- 
vishing object which I now behold, to honour 
her with their third cclipse. 

While Giafar indulged his enthusiasm, the 
young lady watered her flowers, which seem- 
ed to revive at the very approach of that 
kind]y moisture, which she was about to 

rinkle on them. When this heavenly beau- 
ty had exhausted on the flowers all the water 
coutained in a porcelain vessel which she held 
in her hand, she retired, shut the casement, 
and disappeared. The visier expected that 
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she would come and water the other listle 
gardens; but he was deceived. He remaing 
with his mouth open, his eyes fixed, and his 
neck stretched towards the place where he 
had seen the object which enchanted him. 
Night found him in the samc attitude in 
which Alilcaf remained for three hundred 
years, after seeing the magnificent bird of 
paradise, which came to announce to him the 
arrival of Mahomet. Perhaps Giafer would 
have passed the night there, so much had bis 
prowing passion taken possession of his soul, 
iad he not been recovered from this situa- 
tion by the unexpected arrival of Chebib. 
This generous landlord came out of the apart- 
meut of his women, which was separated by 
the whole space of the gardens, trom the house 
in which he commonly received strangers. 
Iic was anxious about the safety of the prince, 
who was later than ordinary m returning to 
his house. Fearing some accident, he assu- 
mcd a discuise, that he might prosecute his 
scurch with greater freedom, and he came 
out through a back door: The first object 
which presented itself was the visier, absorbed 
in contemplation, opposite to the four-and- 
twenty casements. What are you doing here, 
my dear friend? said Chebib to him: I was 
afraid some troublesome adventure had bee 
fallen you. 

I have walked much to-day, replied Giafar : 
finding myself fatigued, and this sopha a 
pearing very convenient, I was taking a little 
repose on it. 

Come and take it at my house, replied 
Chebib, you will there be more at your ease. 
The visier attempted to rise; but he seemed 
nailed to the seat by some enchantment, and 
his body appeared heavier than lead, when he 
wanted to remove it fiom a place to which 
his soul was attached. He exerted himself, 
however, to conceal his disorder from his 
landlord, and followed him to his palace. 
But he was incapable of speaking one word, 
of profiting by the excellent supper which was 
prepared for him, or enjoying the charms of 
a delightful evening, which Chebib was studi- 
ous for his sake to increase.* He went to 
bed in a state of such distress, as did pot fajl 
to alarm his gencrous friend. 

The visier spent the night in tumult and 
anxicty: he enjoyed not a single moment of 
sleep or of repose. His attention was im- 
moveably Ried on the marble sopha;_he tos- 
scl about, and could find no place in his bed 





* There is nothing superior to the charms of the night at Damas. 


The sky, free from 


every vapour, is perfectly clear; the waters which surround aud run through the city, diffuse 
a delightful coolness, which makes ample amends for the ex: essive heat of the day. Under the 
cafiphs, when, in the language of the Arabian poets, ‘ the rivers flawed with streams of milk,’ 


all the gardens and banks of the rivers at Damas were filled with musicians, 


vied of évery kind of enjoyment. 


It was the pee 
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whereow to rest. The anguish of his mind 
appeared in his countenance; ond when Che- 
bib entered bis chamber in the morning, he 
found his pulse high, his eyes inflancd, aud 
h’s complexion altered. He was very uneasy, 
and immediately called his physician. «his 
man possessed great shill, and very soon gave 
proofs of it. He examined the patient, stu- 
died his breathing and his eyes, tovk hold of 
his arm, and fel. his skin in sever.] places; 
at last he stopt to examine the pile After 
observing him for a quarter of an hour, he 
asked for pen and ink, wrote down his ad- 
vice, and delivered it to Chebib without say- 
ing a single word. The latter opened it with 
eagerness mixed with fear, and read’ as fol- 
Jows : 

Ihe disease of your guest is a violent in- 
flammation, which is seated in the heart: it 
has been introduced by the eyes, and cannot 
be cured but by the object which has occa- 
sioned his complaint. Every other remedy 
would be uscless. 

Chebib delivered the paper to Giafar, who 
rend it with an air of astonishment ; and the 
generous Chebib, availing himpelf of this o- 
ment of surprise, thus addressed him : 

What ! said he smiling, my dear guest, my 
friend, my brother, have you a secret of this 
kind with which J ain not cntrusted, till a 
physician lets me know your compiaint? 
Since his art is of no avail, why do you delay 
making use of my assistance? Could any 
other person be more zcalous than J to pro- 
cure you the object, the  eolecev of whom 
is so necessary to your happiness? Is it at 
Damas that you have secn her? Recol- 
lect, my dear Chebib, said Giafar, the place 
where you found me sitting; a young lady 
equal to what we read of the houris, in beau- 
ty, elegance of shapc, and graccs of person, 
came to water some flowers ima little garden, 
upon 2 terrace opposite to the sophia on which 
I had laid myscif to take repose. She had the 
finest eyes I had ever beheld. Notwithstand- 
ing the inexpressible softness by which their 
brightness was tempered, the fire of her looks 
illuminated, like a rainbow, the water which 
descended from the watering-pot to the roots 
of the plants. She smiled at her work, like 
the rising sun in the morning of the fairest 
day. Her arms, which hada delightful round. 
ness, pliancy and beauty, were slightly colour- 
ed with thamarena, The powder of its leaves, 
which she wore on her hair, diffused even to 
where I was seated the most delicious per- 
fume; while her charming countenance, as- 
sisted by every thing which art could add to 
give expression to her features, seemed, along 
with my homage, to demand that of all ani- 
mated nature, which appeared to rejoice at 
the sight of so much perfection, 
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OQ my dear friend, replied Chebib, whag 
happiness it gives me to be able to contribate 
to your satisfaction, and restore to you that 
repose and health, of which you might have 
bee deprived by a passion decidedly upfox 
tunate! { know the object by whom you age 
inflamed; and you may aspire to the posses- 
sion of her. The beauties of her soul are 
equal ww those of her body; she is innocence 
itself. The husband, however, to whom she 
was lately married, has found himself under 
the necessity, in con equence of an acciden- 
tal transgression of the law on his own part, 
of imposing on himself the severe obligatioa 
of divorcing her. ‘his has taken place to 
day; and, im consequence thereof, T promise 
to bring her into your arms. In indulgigg 
your passion, make no scruple about what it 
may cost thoze who are to contribute to your 
butisfaction. Be happy, my dear visier, ane 
be assured you are about to become more so 
than you iuagine. 

Tne visier was equally surprised and ce- 
lighted by his landlord’. assurances, It must 
be allowed, said he to Chebib, that my fa- 
ther did not deceive me, when he declared 
that Damas would present to me wonders 
upon wonders. This lady appears in my eyes 
a prodigy of beauty, and love works another 
prodigy in any favour, by putting me in pos- 
session of this ravishing object by the ussia- 
tunce of the most affectionate friendship. 

Chcbib prescutly left the apartment, cros- 
sed the gardens, and went to the little place 
supported by twenty-four columns, opposite 
to which the prince of the Barmecidcs bad 
fallen into an ccstasy at the sight of Nege- 
met-il-Soupeh, the youngest, the last marri- 
ed, and the most nelowed of his wives. This 
generous husband, from the short conversa- 
tion which lad taken place, was convinced 
that it was Negemet herself who was water- 
ing the flowers while Giafar reposed on the 
sopha, She must now be prepared by him 
for entering into a new engagement, more 
advantageous to herself and her family: but 
another must be broken, which was not with- 
out its charins, and of which she had hither- 
to felt only what was agreeable. Chebib be- 
lieved that he bad no passion but his own to 
combat. He knew, however, that the pro- 
posal he was about to make, must be pre- 
sented with great address. It was not for 
hin, however, to represcnt to a young lady, 
ideas which might lead her to consider any 
situation happier than that in which she was 
placed. An ambitious futhcr and mother will 
deterinine her judgment, without hurting her 
delicacy : thus Chebib was satisfied withaddres- 
sing ber in the following affectionate terms : 

I loye you sincerely, my dear Negemet, 
and I would do any thing ty promote your 
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happiness. Perhaps I am going to occasion 
& moment’s uneasiness to you, while I have 
nothing in view but your greater enjoyment. 
In return for these dispositions, of which I 
should be willing to give proofs by exposing 
my life, if it was necessary, for your sake, 
oblige me by retiring for a week to the house 
of your respectable parents. Ascribe to an 
inconsiderate vow the violent effort which I 
make to be so long separated from you; do 
me justice, and believe that I will be occu- 
pied about nothing but your a basins 
Negemct-il-Soupeh, who had becn brought 
up in absolute dependence, in the bosom of 
her family, had never made the smallest use 
of her own will. She considered the order, 
therefore, to return for some days to her pa- 
rents, as a favour which she would not have 
ventured to ask ; and, instead of taking of- 
fence, her innocence led her to thank Chehib 
for the proposal. In the mean time, Chebib 
had desired Sheffandar-Hassan to come to his 
house upon business of importance. The 
Emir arrived at his son-in-law’s, who explain- 
ed his intentions to him, in plainer terns. 
Your daughter, my dear Sheffandar, said Che- 
bib, is a jewel in my eyes; but I have found a 
method of establishing her fortune and yours 
for ever, in despite of the revolutions to which 
human affairs are subject. I was happy in 
being your son-in-law ; but a man, in every 
respect superior to me, has licard much spoken 
in commendation of the amiable Nevemet, 
and adores her. My friendship requires that 
I sacrifice her to you, to your family, and to 
him. Carry her to your house; persuade her 
to desire her real happiness ; I will find mine 
even in the greatness of the sacrifice, and will 
consider myself fortunate whenever I have it 
in my power to make other similar sacrifices. 
As nothing must give her offence in the resig- 
nation which I make of the happiness of pos- 
sessing her, be not rash in any thing: choose 
& proper opportunity, and use the most deli- 
cate measures. When you have brought her 
to agree to our design, inform me of it, and I 
will divorce her before the cadi, so as to give 
no offence either to her or you. But let our 
secret remain till then, confined to you and 
your wife. Ihave no need to enlarge upon 
the consequences of this; one will be suffi- 
cient to determine you. He who will espouse 
your daughter, knows not that I am married 
to her, although he knows that she is married : 
and I have reasons for passing with him only 
for a negotiator, who, without any sort of per- 
sonal interest, is desirous to do him an essen- 
Sheffandar carried back his daughter to his 
house, determined to neglect nothing in order 
to further the views of Chebib, of which he 
perceived the advantages. Giafar’s landlord 
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hastened to rejoin him: Prince, said he, as he 
accosted him, if the too great quickness of 
your pulse did not deceive the physician, you 
ought now to be ina state of perfect convales- 
cence; and you may assure yourself of pdos- 
sessing, in a few days, the lady on whom the 
complete restoration of your health depends. 
The husband only desires to see her apy» 
whom, by the fatality of the fates, he is obli- 
ged to divorce. The relations of the young 
lady and herself will be careful not to throw 
obstacles in the way ; one thing only prevents 
your happiness from immcdiate accomplish- 
ment. You cannot be married while you are 
unknown; and being conducted hither by the 
fates, it belongs not to you, but to them, to 
make the discovery. 

However much Giafar was in love, he per- 
ceived, that he must yield to the necessity of 
delay. At the samc time, penetrated with a 
sense of the great service which his friend had 
just now donc him, he expressed to him, in 
the strongest terms, how much he was affec- 
ted with the astonishing warmth and activity 
of his zeal. I will take no steps, said he, but 
these which are dictated by your widom. In 
order to be tranquil, it is sufficient to feed 
myself with the hopes which you give me, ex- 
pecting that your generous cares, and a change 
of circumstances, will bring about their ac- 
complishment. 

Giafar was now as he thought completely 
happy: he longed for retirement, that he might 
meditate at his leisure on the object with 
whom he was smitten. He sought it in the 
streets of Damas, and found it every where, 
even amid the crowds through which he pas- 
sed. But being attentive to every circumstance 
that occurred, as he erent the grand 
mosque, he heard two blind people, who dis- 
covered one another by their voices, and who 
spoke thus: Ah, is it you, Benphisos! said 
the elder to the younger ; I have many things 
to communicate to you. You know that my 
wife is a woman of Barbary, and is acquainted 
with all the books of occult science, in the 
Dom Daniel, at Tunis. She labours every 
day, without making us any richer; but she 
discovers many secret things. She has assu- 
red me that Giafar, the great prince of the 
Barmecides, has been at Damas for some 
months, whither he was constrained to come, 
by @ prognostic taken from the Giaffer. The 
caliph wishes to have an explanation concern- 
ing a certain fact, and the grand visier is in 

ursuit of it. But we are not in a proper place 
1ere for talking of these mysteries. On the 
contrary, said the younger, it is not at present 
the hour of prayer, and nobody ever comes 
here at this time. So saying, he extended his 
arm, and examined all around with his staff, 
which Giafar carefully avoided meeting. When 
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he thought himself well assured that no strange 
ears were within hearing, he said to his com- 
panion, Let us sit down upon this bench, and 
resume our conversation. Your wife has told 
you, that the grand visier Giafar is at Damas. 
1 inform you farther, that two days will not 
elapse before he shall be discovered, however 
weil he may keep himself concealed. 

And who told you so? said the oldest blind 
man. My father, answered the other, who was 
born in t. He has read no books; but 
he is himself able to make them, for he has 
intercourse with the genies. The story which 
Thave to tell you is very long and complicated ; 
but have patience and you shall hear it. 

Markaff, one of those genies of the earth, 
who guard its treasures, and whom my father 
sees almost every day, fell in love with the 
daughter of the sultan of Herak, and proposed 
to shew himself to her by night, and endea- 
vour to please and marry her. He retired 
into his usual abode, that he might prepare 
himself in a more brilliant manner to meet 
the eyes of the object whom he wished to 
charm. As he came out of it, wra up in 
a heavy vapour, and carried by a whirlwind of 
subterraneous air, @ cloud which descended 
upon the earth from the middle region of the 
atmosphere, stopped him in his passage. It 
was the chariot of Tantoura, the queen of the 
genies. 

She discovered her subject, notwithstand- 
ing his extraordinary dress. Where goest 
thou, said she, loaded with such magnificence? 
Whom meanest thou to enchant? Great queen! 
answered Markaff, prostrating himself, I am 
in love with one of the most beautiful of the 
daughters of men, and I am going to try my 
fortune. It will be such as you deserve, re- 
plied Tantoura ; Dost thou judge of beauty, 
half blind as you are? she is doubtless some 
beauty made after thine own model. 

My queen, by day the sun dazzles my sight; 
but by night, I can see as clearly as another, 
and perhaps more so. IJ can assure you, that 
the daughter of the sultan of Herak, with 
whom I am violently smitten, is the most beau- 
tiful princess on earth. That is a great enco- 
mium, replied Tantoura; but where would 
you find expressions of praise, if you had seen 
the young mortal whom I have just now been 
visiting at Damascus. I have secn him every 
day of this month, and never tire looking upon 
him. Come along with me; trust your thick 
body to the light vapours by which I am borne 
up; and I shall bring you to a confession, that 
your choice is not equal to mine. Such was 
the will of Tantoura; she was queen, and 
Markaff could not disobey. 

The chariot of Tantoura arose and flew 
away- It hovered for a moment over Damas, 


and stopped upon one of the appendages 
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of Chebib’s palace. It was his only son who 
was the object of the queen’s wishes; and 
Markaff, when he saw him, was obliged to al- 
low that there was not a more beautiful ob- 


ject upon earth, but still maintained that the 


princess of Herak was equally so. They were 

obstinate: the beauties must be compared ; 

and if none of the two would yield, a third 

person must be called to decide the point. 
The son of Chebib, Tantoura, and Markaff, 
were immediately carried off in a cloud, and 
soon arrived in the apartment of the princess 
of Herak. It was only about midnight; but 
all the officers of the palace were asleep. Tan- 
toura, by an enchantment, increased their 
sleep, and thought that nobody could resist 
the force of her charm. But the beautiful 

Ziziale, instructed by her nurse in all the se- 
crets of the Persian Magi, and exposed by her 

knowledge to all the inconveniences thereof, 

never reposed without having her book of power 
under her pillow. She only slept with one 
eye; and, if her right arm was carclessly 
stretched out of the bed, her enchanted talis- 
man was tied by a ribbon to her left. When 
Markaff had seen her formerly, he believed 
she had not perceived him ; but he was mis- 
taken; and when he thought it in his power 
to gain an authority over her, she had already 
designed to place him among the number of 
her sluves. When she saw him enter along 
with Tantoura, she pretended to be in a deep 
sleep, but kept herself prepared for whatever 
Tene happen. When they first lad young 
Chebib by her side, she took him for a celes- 
tial being; but the conversation of Markaff 
and Tantoura soon Jet her understand, that 
the beautiful young man, who shared her bed, 
was only brought thither to compare with her 
in beauty. She herself became the victim of 
an enchantment against which her precautions 
were of no avail, and this enchantment was 
love. In the mean time, Tantoura and Mar- 
kaff were warmly disputing about the pre-emi- 
nence of the object of their choice; they could 
not agrce, and neither of them would yield to 
the other. At length Tantoura determined 
to call a third person to decide betwixt them : 
she knocked with her foot, and the genie 
Karkass appeared. 

In appearance he was a sort of brute, of 
less than three feet in height. He had some- 
thing of the appearance of a man, for he had 
half a face, but the other half was entirely de- 
stroyed: a beard, which descended from this 
wrinkled profile, trailed upon the ground : his 
chin leaned upon his knee: behind, his whole 
body exhibited a lengthened bunch, support- 
ed by a foot resembling that of a goat, which 
went and came pretty smartly with the help 
of two crutches; the other foot was turned 
up over hig shoulder. Iam able to describe 
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this gente, because néy father has déscribed him 
to the; he is as cunming as he is ugly, and he 


ptiggetts expedietits to the ether genies in 
their nécessity. 

When Karkass ed, Tantotira addres- 
sed him: Old monster, said she, Markaff and 
I are disputing about the idol of our affections, 
who are both here together. Upon the head 
of beauty, nobody can be so disinterested as 

on, for you have no sort of pretension to it. 

at thesc two dbjccts im the bed; and, 

without regard to their sex, decide which of 
the two is superior in beanty. 

Karkass hopped towards the bed, displays 
ifg his hideous and lean skeleton, buried un- 
der his beard, and his half head raised six feet 
high. Bending forwards, he several times 
brought his bleared eye near the two charm- 
ing countenances; and when he thought him- 
self able to decide, he returned to the middle 
of the apartment to recover his former atti- 
tnde: Great queen! and you Markaff! your 
disputes are vain: both the beings whom I 
have now considered, according to their sex, 
are absolutely uncqualled in beauty : they are 
made for one another 3 and as 1 have without 
doubt viewed them more narrowly than you, 
TI have observed the mark of the star by which 
they are infallibly to be united. I know not 
what your views may be, but I know that no- 
thing can be gained by opposing their destiny; 
for, according to the common proverb, Where 
fate has determined, sorcery is of no avail. 
Do things with a good grace; give up your 
pretensions whatever they are, and anticipate 
that destiny which you cannot alter, by in- 
stantly uniting these objects of 5 our affection. 
Tantoura went up first to the young Chebih, 
and then to Ziziale. She observed the infal- 
hible sign of which Karkass had taken notice, 
und immediately took her resolution. She 
had on her finger two supeib rings, the most 
beautifel of which she put on the finger of the 
young Chebih, and the other on that of the 

mrincess of Herak : She took their right hands, 
joined them, and kissed them both. Markaff 
and Karkass wished very much to do the same; 
but respect for their queen restrained them. 

The young pair werc no sooner united than 
separated ; for Tantoura having dismissed the 
two genies, carried off her charming care, and 
bore him back to Damas. 

The beautiful Ziziale, while she appeared 
to be in a profound ph had heard eve 
thing which had been said, and had taken ad- 
vantage of what had happened. She saw her- 
self destined for the loveliest of men, and was 
plready assured that she was by no means in- 
different to him. She knew neither his name 
nor rank; but it was in her power to disco- 
ver both. Her soul was full of the softness 
which growing love inspires; and scarcely 
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had Tahtoure withdrawi, before she fell 
asleep, arid those dreams whieh 
hope never fails to produce. Her witking 
was not so apreeable: An armmbdssattor from 
the Sulten of Curdistan had arrived at Herak, 
to require the princess i marriage for tlie 
heir of that crown. This union was on frety 

accounts highly desirable te the Sultan of He- 

rak; and he expected not tie sitraltest oppo- 

sition from his daughter. Great was his str- 

prise, therefore, when she tdid him she could 

dispose neither of her harid nor her heart, and 

that she would die rather then merry the 

Prince of Curdistan. 

Upon this extraordinary declaration, the 
sultan, who could not suspect that the prin- 
cess was ignorant of its force, was about to 
get into a violent passion, but he thought it 
better to restrain himself. Princess, said he 
to her, you do not surely pretend, that my 
daughter and the heiress of my crown has the 
absolute disposal of hersclf; your equipage is 
to be got ready, amd you are to set out with 
the ambassador, who has come to demand 
you. ‘This answer threw Ziziale into con- 
sternation. Soon aftcr, her mother entered 
her apartment, and fonnd her bathed in tears. 
What ! my daughter, said she to her, would 
you have us refuse a young and handsome 
prince, who brings you a crown, to be added 
to that which you will one day inherit ? Why 
do you refuse him your hand? What obsti- 
nacy is this ? 

If Ziziale had known the name of her lo- 
ver, so much was she smitten with him, that 
she would ingenuously have replied, Because 
I love young Chebib ; but, though she persist- 
ed in her refusal, she was forced to be silent 
concerning its motive. 

Whether it is agreeable or not, added the 
mother, as the matter is determined upon, 
and you must depart in three days, conceal 
from your husband’s ambassador, your unfa- 
vourable disposition of mind. This is incom- 
prehensible in you who have never given cause 
hitherto but of satisfaction. 

After her mother’s departure, Ziziale re- 
mained in a state of great distress. She must 
disoblige her parents, to whom she bore the 
greatest affection; fate and love prescribed 
to her a law. She was not able fully to ex- 
plain her motives ; the preparations and near- 
ness of her departure, gave her disquiet only 
in as far as they would oblige her to have re- 
course to supernatural means, to separate 
herself from her family, whom she would 
thereby plunge into extreme distress. And 
whither could she wander to find the object 
of her affections ? 

While she was absorbed in these mournful 
ideas, Markaff, who had not so completely 
renounced his pretensions to her as Tantoura 
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had done with regard to Chebib, impertinent- 
ly intruded himself. At any other time, his 
a nce would have been highly disugree- 
e: What want you’ said she, ane who are 
ou? I am, answered Markuf', the genie 
who last night contributed to your union with 
a charming young man, of whose ring you are 
possessed: I know what is going on around 
you; I love you, and have come to your as- 
sistance. He who loves, will obey me, an- 
swered Ziziale; go into that circle. She mark- 
ed aut one; and the enamoured Markatf en- 
tered it. The young magician, who was wiser 
than he imagined, so completely subjected 
him to her power, that he became the most 
clevoted of her slaves. When Markaff was 
brought so far as to be able to refuse nothing, 
the princess said tu him, Since you know my 
lover, carry me immediately to the entrance 
of the city where he dwells. The heavy Mar- 
kaff became swift as an cagle to obey the per- 
son whom he loved; she appeared lighter than 
a butterfly. He set her down at the approach 
of night, in one of those gardens which are 
at the entrance to the suburbs of Damascus. 
She preserved her features, but had disguised 
her sex, and darkened the colour of her skin. 
With a bow and arrows on her bach, she pre- 
sented herself at the door of a house, as a 
young Arab of the desert, who came to ask 
entertainment till the gates of the city should 
be opened. 
She was kindly received ; und after being 
offered whatever rcfeshments could be met 
with among peuple who were more honest 
than rich, she was shewn into a place where 
she might 1cpose during the night. ‘The only 
inhabitants uf this little dwelling, were, a man, 
his wife, and thew daughter, a young girl of 
fourteen yeurs of age, and extremely beauti- 
ful, whom they had carefully concealed from 
the eyes of their new guest. Ziziale passed 
the night quictly; for vexation had deprived 
her of sleep the preceding night. She would 
not have svon awaked ; but a great noise was 
made at the door of the place where she slept. 
It was opened; and she was awaked by these 
words, ‘There is the ravisuer. A woman with 
dishevelled hair pointed her out with her fin- 
gcr as she pronounced them ; and the officers 
of police at Damas, seized her before she 
had time to recollect herself. She was car- 
ricd before the cadi, and there informed of 
the unpardonable crime which she had com- 
mitted, in brutally attempting the honour of 
a virgin, whose father and mother had recci- 
ved her with so much humanity. The sup- 
per criminal could easily with one word 
lave preved her innocence; but she must 
have disclosed a secret which she wished to 
conceal: and she expected to be able, with- 
aut exposing her sex, to get rid of the affair, 
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by means of her book, her ring, and the asslete 

ance of Markaff. The crime of which she 

was accused, made her hold down her head, 

and be silent. But her silence being consi- 

dered as a confession of guilt, she was order- 

ed to be put in prison till her sentence was 

made out; and she was conducted thither 

without naking the smallest resistance or 

coniplait. As soon as the jailor had shut 
her up, she called upon Markaff: Her faith- 
ful slave appeared, and she bade him get her 
out of this place. That is not so easy a mate 
ter, answered Markatt: both your ring and 
nie are useless in your present situation 3 
but there are other means. I know the crime 
which 1s imputed to you; and a spirit of the 
air has informed me of the guilty person. He 
got by night into the house, with which he 
was much better acqu unted than you, by the 
help of a ladder, which he likewise made use 
of to escape. He met with resistance, got 
his nose bitten almost off, and his face bruised, 
and he did not carry away the ladder. Fam 
going in pursuit of him, and will easily be able, 
if you are led to punishment, to cause him 
take your place. But not a moment is to be 
Jost; and [ go to add to the remorse which 
he must already feel. 

Markatt went away. Ziziale was quiet, and 
occupied entirely with her love, when, ina 
moment after, she saw him return. I have 
just now, said he, met our quecn Tantoura. 

he face of affairs is changed; for, by what 1 
have learned fron her, you are brought here 
by destiny. You must allow yourself to be 
conducted to the foot of the scaffold; she 
will follow you, without being perceived, and 
inform you what you are to do. At this mo- 
ment, we are all three controuled by a supe- 
rior power; but you must not despair. ‘Thre 
princess of Herak, naturally disposed to con- 
fidence, and encouraged by the protection of 
the queen of the genies, to whom she was in- 
debted for the first instance of her good fore 
tune, patiently resigned herself to the direc- 
tion of Markafi, and yielded wholly to the 
destiny by which she appeared to be guided. 
Here the youngest of the blind men conclud- 
ed his relation, To-morrow, said he, addres. 
sing himself to the old man, we shall know 
how this affair terininates; and, if my father 
is not decetved by Markatf, we may expect 
some wonder. Upon this, the two blind peo- 
ple separated. 

Though the conversation had been long, 
not a single word of it escaped Ginfar. It 
did not particularly respect himself ; but it 
was too interesting to his friend Chebib, to 
be indifferent to him. Ziziale, the victim of 
love and fate, exposed to danger, though per- 
fectly innocent, awaked in him the feelings of 
justice and benevolence; and the wonder pre- 
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dicted with so much exactness to happen to- 
morrow, inflamed his curiosity. He deter- 
mined therefore to go, disguised in the best 
manner possible, to the place whcre the young 
lover of his landlord’s son was to be carried 
to punishment. 
hen he returned to the house of his friend 
Chebib, he told him none of the discoverics 
he had made during the day. Llitherto his 
host had concealed from him, that he had a 
son of great expectation ; and Giafar kept the 
secret which had been communicated to him, 
waiting for those extraordinary events which 
would necessarily cause it to be divulged. 
The two friends spent this evening as agree- 
ably as the former. Giafar appeared most 
cheerful and most at his ease. The attention 
of Chebib frequently wandered: the amorous 
visier, whose passion for the ravishing beauty 


of the garden, who had made a conquest of 


his heart, naturally led to be suspicious, im- 
mediately suspected that the realy which was 
begun in his fayour, had met with some op- 
position, and expressed his fears to his friend, 
who thus encour ized him. 

You are mistaken, my friend, said Chebib; 
whit procures happiness to vou, can meet 
with no opposition: the occasion of my un- 
cusii:css is entircly confined to inyself. For- 
tune, you know from your own experience, 
spares no person here: Since Giatar is its 

vort, should Chebib be alarmed when he sees 

himself subjected to its caprice ? 1 am expo- 
sed to a very extraordinary trial in my own 
family ; but it is useless to speak of it to you 
now, for to-morrow it may have entirely dis- 
appeared. Let us be calm, my friend; here 
we are like pieces at the game of chess, which 
are played by the hand of another; we ought 
to do all the good in our power, and wait till 
he who conducts the game shall have put us 
in our proper place. Upon this discourse, 
the countenance of Chebib resumed its sere- 
nity, and the two friends went to take repoce. 
ay had no sooner ae than Guatar 
prepared to go in search of the adventure, 
which. had so strongly excited his curiosity. 
He disguised himself, so as not to be known 
by his most intimate friends, and went to dis- 
cover where the execution was to take placc, 
that he might choose the most proper station 
for observing what should happen. 

He entered into the nearest cook’s shop, 
eat moderately, and from thence proceeded 
to a tree not far from the post to which the 
criminal was to be tied, and ascended it. He 
was now in the most agreeable situation pos- 
sible for a man full of curiosity : nothing could 
escape his observation. In a short time, three 
be came and placed themselves under 
other branches of the same tree. He was se- 
cretly rejoiced at the strange company with 
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which he was accidentally associated:; and, 
thinking upon his amour, If, in my present 
situation, said he, Chebib and my beautiful 
gardener were within reach, and he should 
tell her, that her lover was one of the four 
persons on this tree, it would not be very flat- 
tering to her. But surely, 1 was never more 
completely disguised in my life than | am at 
this moment. While the visier made these 
reflections, the supposed criminal, surrounded 
with all the officers of justice, slowly drew near 
to the place of punishment. When he was 
at the foot of the scaffold, he raised his hands 
to heaven, and turned his face towards the 
tree on which the visier waa placed. QO Gia- 
far! cried he, prince of the Barnecides ! 
whose power, next to the caliph’s, is above 
every power on earth! Pknow that you are 
here, and now behold me. Since you have 
been informed tant IT aa innocent, preserve 
me from a premature death and a disgraceful 
punishment. You in vain attempt to conceal 
yourself at Dainas. You will soon be disco- 
vered; embrace the opportunity of making 
yourself known by a beneficent action, worthy 
of your character. 

The eyes of all were turned towards the 
tree; but Giafar’s three companions, being 
known to be bevzars, he was taken for ano- 
ther of the same profession. ‘The address, 
however, wich was thus seasonably made to 
his name, made the judge suspend the execu- 
tion. Thev knew that Abdelmelek-ben-Me- 
rouan, hing of Damas, was uneasy at the ar- 
rival of the grand visicr mto his dominions, 
as well as his obstinacy in concealing himself, 
and had catsed search to be every where made 
for him. As they supposed, therefore, that 
the young cruninal might be able to give some 
information concerning him, he was instantly 
carried before the king. Who told you, said 
the monarch to him, that the prince Gia- 


far was at Damas? I saw him, and spoke to 
him, answered the person who was taken for 


a criminal; he was on a tree opposite to me 
in the midst of three beggars : as I know him 
perfectly, if your majesty will proclaim a pub- 
lic festival three days hence, he will be there, 
and I will discover him, in whatever manner 
he is disguised. The king of Damas sent 
hack Zizialc to prison, and nnmediately order- 
ed the festival to be proclaimed through the 
city by the public crier. 

Sire, said Scheherazade, interrupting her 
narration, and addressing her discourse to 
Schahriar, it may appear extraordinary, that 
the visier was never suspected to be the guest 
of Chebib, who received into his house all the 
strangers of distinction who came to Damas. 
It must be observed, too, that the chief 
people of the state had seen the reception 
which he had met with at Chebib’s country- 
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house, and perceived the honours which were 
there conferred on him. It is not common 
to treat in such a manner those who wish their 
rank to be concealed: but it was known, that 
the magnificent and generous Chebib respec- 
ted virtue more than greatness ;_ he honoured 
a sultan, but he doubly honoured a sage. Gia- 
far was lodged in his own apartment, and he 
ed for a learned astrologer, with whom 
ie spent the night in studying the conjunction 
of the ‘cecnoiegt 
Ie is time, however, to return to Giafar, 
whom we left on the tree. When he saw 
Ziziale address him, he was exceedingly em- 
barrassed; but though the eyes of all were 
turned towards him, he perceived no advance 
made to the place where he was. He only 
saw the execution of the sentence suspended 
in his name, which had been so happily em- 
ployed by the criminal, and marked the road 
by which he was led away. It was the road 
to the king’s palace. He might well suppose, 


that Ziziale, instructed by the queen of the ° 


genies, would assure the king of Damas, 
that she had actually addressed the visier him- 
self, who was placed on a tree over against 
the scaffold. He must not therefore hesitate 
a single moment to Jeave a place where he 
had been discovered, and he hastened through 
the njost private streets to the palace of Che- 
bib. When he got back to his landlord, he 
related to him his adventure, without letting 
him understand that he knew the young cri- 
minal who had brought him into so great em- 
barrassment, Ie concluded with. saying, that 
he saw with regret it was impossible for him 
to continue longer concealed. 

My friend, replied Chebib, you must con- 
sider it as a very great wonder, that you have 
remained so for two months, Are you not 
surprised, that the astonishment which your 
absence must have excited at Bagdad, has not 
reached this place? that Abdelinelek, the most 
restless and suspicious man upon earth, has 
not found you out by means of his spics; he 
who has so many of thein at Damas, and 
to whom your affecting to conceal yourself, 
inust have given the greatest uneasiness ? Let 
us allow that it is the fates which hide you 
from the king, for purposes unknown to us, 
and let us wait with patience, till he who holds 
the veil over us, shall think proper to remove 
it. If any man is happy, it must be he who 
submits to his destiny, and waits for it with- 
out distrust. You have no cayse to repent 
of indulging your curiosity : yield to the same 
inclination which leads you to sce and hear 
every thing in this place. You will perhaps 
acquire from it information highly useful both 
to you and the caliph, which I am totally un- 
able to give you; and if the mask which hides 
you should suddenly fall off, you will then 
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reap that advantage, which the consideration 
and respect that will surround you, must un- 
avoidably suggest. My lot is very extraordi- 
nary, said Ginfar. Not mor so than that of 
other men, replied Chebib: There is always 
some nalignity attached to our fate here be- 
low. I must appear to you very happy; and 
indeed I esteem myself so, in having at my 
house a friend like you, and in being the in- 
strument marked out by heaven, for sweetcn- 
ing what is bitter in the short trial to which 
you are exposed. But think you that I have 
no sufferings of my own? Ihave an only son, 
about the age of sixteen, who is as dear to 
me as a son can or ought to be to a father. 
Hitherto, I thought I could only congratulate 
myself on my good fortune in haying such an 
heir. I keep him in the country, at a distance 
from his mother, and my other women, who 
are too fond of him. There he has it more 
in his power to dedicate himself to study, un- 
der the care of a wise governor, I expected 
to surprise you by presenting him to you be- 
fore your departure, and beseeching you to 
carry him, who was dearer to me than myself, 
along with you: but a certain precaution was 
first to be taken. I have an intimate friend, 
who has a charming daughter; and we agreed 
that she should be married by the cadi to my 
son, a short time before his departure. He 
would have spent two or three years with you, 
and would then have returned from Bagdad, 
worthy of the name of a man. I thought it 
necessary to prepare him for the union which 
was projected by my friend and me; but my 
dear prince, tnagine my distress, when my 
son told me that he could not take Quy WO- 
man, for he was already married, had slept 
with his wife, who was beautiful beyond ex- 
regsion, and would never have any other. I 
1ave ercat confidence in his governor, who 1s 
areal sage. J suspected some treachery on 
the part of the eunuchs; but I am now cer 
tain that no woman has been allowed to ap- 
proach my son. Ee shewed a ring which was 
given hin, and which seeined very valu- 
able ; they wished to bring it to me, but he 
has conceale:l it. His mother has made many 
fruitless attempts to draw from him an account 
of an extravagant dream which he had. In 
short, he has fallen ill; and you behold me 
in great distress, 

Giafar, who was not yet cured of love him- 
self, felt for the situation of the young Hazad, 
and the vexation of his father Chebib. He 
could easily have explained matters; but did 
not think it proper to do so. He had no far- 
ther knowledge of the princess of Herak, than 
what he had received from the story of the 
blind man, and wished to keep it secret both 
from the father and the son, until he should 
see the story of the princess brought to acon~ 
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clusion, and discover whether the marri 

made by the genies was an illusion, or really 
a decree of the fates. In the mean time, he 
prevailed on the father to carry him immedi- 
ately to his beloved son, who was sick. Who 
knows, my dear friend, said he to him, but 
the cure of your son is one of those objects 
for which I have been sent hither as a blind 
man, to be instructed in it by blind men? I 
can explain myself no farther at present. But 
one day, when we shall be instructed by the 
event, I hope to be able to demonstrate to you, 
that those over whom heaven particularly 
witches, and who serve as links to the desti- 
nies of others, are men chosen above alll others. 
We have caainples in Mahomet and our pro- 
phets. Your son’s star undoubtedly calls him 
to some remarkable work necessary to the 


ce good ; and perhaps I am sent by mine,- 


o his preservation or assistance. 

Chebib perceived the wisdom of Giafar’s 
reasoning 5; and next day they both set out 
fu: hus country-hou-e, whither the young man 
had been carried tor his more speedy recovery. 
They found him walking with his governor, 
but very weak ; the caresses of his father ap- 
abet to give him more strength and courave. 

e saluted Giafur, the intimate friend of his 
father, whom his mother and governor had 
mentioned to him, with the greatest venera- 
tion. Chebib having taken the governor aside, 
left Hazad alone with the visier. 

When the prince of the Barmecides saw 
himself alone with the young scholar, he spoke 
to him, in the softest and most affectionate 
tone of regard, concerning that melancholy 
with which he appeared to be affected, and 
urged h'm to explain the reason of it: Alas ! 
Bir, replied Hazad, I wish I could conceal from 
myself a passion which so much distresses my 
father; but it allows me no respite, Iam 
marricd, and so violently in love with my wife, 
that I cannot enjoy the smallest repose. But 
was it in your father’s palace, said Giafar, 

hat you saw her? I have been assured that 

ou was never out of it. Know you who she 
is? I know nothing about her, replied Hazad ; 
but that her beauties outshine those of the 
fairest flowers in my father’s garden. I know 
not where I was; but the place appeared to 
me most brilliant. Suddenly I found myself, 
as it were, asleep by her side; she then ten- 
derly squeezed my hand scveral times. This 
had almost awaked me: I felt as it were a fire 
run through my whole body: I softly squeez- 
ed her hand in return, without knowing what 
I did. There were peaple in her apartment; 
bat I saw lier alone. They said we were mar- 
ried, which greatly rejoiced me ; and they gave 
each of us a ring. Mine is still in my posses- 
sion; and it is dearer to me than life. See, 


Sir, how unfortunate I am; I cannot obey my | 
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father, for I have been urtited te the most 
charming object on earth, though immediate- 
ly separated from her. They wish me to marry 
another; but it is impossible. If they forbore 
speaking to me of this wife, I might at least 
console myself with the hope of ane day see 
ing my own again; for why may I net see her 
again, by the same means I have already seen 

her? Uer sufferings must be equal to mine, in 

seeing herself seperated from me; for she 

squeezed my hand most affectionately, and 

certainly she is as deeply enamoured of me, 

as I am of her. 

Giafar was much affected by this confiden- 
tial detail: Dear yeung man, said he, if you 
will entrust me with your ring for a moment, 
I will shew it to your father; and I promise 
to you, on the faith of a Mussulman, to re- 
store it immediately. I expect to obtain from 
hirn the total suspension of the marriage which 
has been proposed to you: but, if this favour 
is granted me, you must shew some complai- 
sance to your father and me. At present you 
take no nourishment ; but I am going to cause 
some be brought you, and you must eat in 
order to recover sufficient strength to get on 
horseback, and accompery us to Damas ; for 
your sickness is owing to faintness and want 
of strength. 

In this expectation, Hazad entrusted him 
with his ring, and promised to do what was 
required of him. Guafar went up to Chebib, 
and shewed him the jewel which had been 
committed to his care. It was 2 balass ruby 
of immense value, on account of its size and 
brichtness. The governor went to find his 
pupil, with orders to cause dinner be served 
up to him. Chebib was convinced, that hu- 
man plans must yield to those which 
ed wholly to be conducted by the fates. He 
renounced, therefore, the schemes which he 
had formed for the establishment of hts son, 
and waited till the mystery of the rmg should 
be unfolded. 

The young Chebib remained very anxious 
about the success of his new friend’s 
tion ; but his father accosted hin with so kind 
and so frank an air, that he immediately ro- 
covered his spirits. Giafar put the ring again 
on his finger; they sat down to table, and the 
young man, being freed from a of his 
vexation, recovered his appetite. The friends 
passed the remainder of the day and night in 
Chebib’s house ; and next day, as they enter- 
ed Damas, they heard the public crier pro- 
claiming, in the different quarters of the city, 
a magnificent festival, to which Abdelmelek 
invited all the grandees of the realm, the ci- 
tizens, and the strangers, on the following 
day. 

will accompatiy your son and to this 
feast, said Giafat: Strangers are invited thi- 
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ther, and'the people will say that you have 
brought along with you your astrologer. This 
will be more natural than if yeu should appear 
there without me; but I will take my turban 
and Indian robe, the better to-represent the 
eharacter Iam to perform. This plan being 
adopted, the two friends prepared for execu- 
ting the resolution which they had formed. 

We have too important details to prosecute, 
to give # particular account of the magnificent 
feast which was given by Abdelmelek to the 

blic. This sovereign, though avaricious in 

is character, wished to appcar generous, and 
upon occasions of this kind generally display- 
ed the utmost profusion: but he knew how 
to tuke back from the people what had been 
sacrificed to ostentation. There were three 
hundred tabies, covered with every dish which 
could be thought of, in the outer courts, 
squares, and avenues of his palace. Two 
thousand slaves were employed in serving 
them, to the sound of all kinds of musical in- 
struments. Each of the tables were placed 
under a separate tent. In short, it resembled 
a camp in the middle of a city. 

Abdelinnelck congratulated himself on exhi- 
biting to Giafar so magnificent a spectacle, 
and shewing him how far he could serpass the 
beasted generosity of Chebib. At the same 
time, hisattention was engaged with the means 
by which the young supposed criminal would 
discover to him the grand visicr in the midst 
of such a crowd. Sire, said Ziziale to him, 
he is at the feast under one of the tents, At 
the same time she shewed him, in the air, a 
very large white butterfly: Follow it with your 

e, sire, and go into the tent on which it 

ights ; it will follow you, and settle on the 
turban of the grand visicr. The king obeyed 
Ziziale’s directions, and saluted Giufar, who 
was seated at one of the first tables between 
Chebib and his son. The visier, as soon as 
he was discovered, threw off his disguise, and 
received the eager embraces of the king of 
Damas, with that respect which was due 
to the sovereign in whose dominions he was. 
Abdelmelek prevailed upon Giafar and his 
two companions to go into the royal tent. 
Whenever they appeared, the people shouted, 
Long live the great prince Giafar, and Abdel- 
melek-ben-Merouan! The shouts soon re- 
sounded throughout every part of the camp, 
and the crowd assembled around the place 
where they knew the lieutenant of the caliph 
was. The king of Damas pretended to load 
Giafar and his host with attentions; but 
the dispositions of his soul ill accorded with 
his exterpal conduct. As he governed very 
tyrannically, and viewed Chebib with an eye 
of jealousy and hatred, he was persuaded that 
Giafar had gat orders, upon information 
ef this citisen, to come privptely and inquire 
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into the truth of those complaints which were 
made aguinst his government. It could be 
nothing but a motive of this kind, or some 
disgrace into which the prince of the Barme-« 
cides had fallen, which could induce the great 
est persou in the empire to absent himself 
from the court for so considerable a time; 
and Jead that private and obscure life to which 
he appeared to be condemned. 

In either of these cases, Abdelmelek deter- 
mined to ruin Chebib; and, on supposition 
that the grand visier was disgraced, he was re- 
solved te complete his overthrow. These in- 
tentions were concealed outwardly, by the 
eagerness, respect and pleasure, which he evi- 
denced from enjoying, 1n his turn, were it but 
for a moment, # guest who might pass for the 
second person in the universe. 

During the time that the attention of the 
king of Damas was thus employed, and the 
necessity he was under of doing the honours 
of the feast, Giafar opened bis hand, and 
found in it a swall bit of paper. Markaff, by 
the orders of Ziziale, was transformed from 
a butterfly to a billet, whcreon this was write 
ten: Forget not the fute of the person wha 
addressed you when at the foot of the scaffold. 
The billet instantly disappeared; but Giafar 
forgot not its contents. 

I was obliged, said he to Abdelmelek, by 
the honour which you did me three days ago, 
in suspending the punishment of a young cri- 
minal who called upon my name. I believe I 
know who he is, and I think he is innocent. 
You will do me a favour by bringing him hi- 
ther, and delivering hin into my hands. Ab- 
delmelek was prepared to refuse. It was a 
way of spreading a snare for Giafar, and of 
discovering the opinion which he had of his 
own credit with the caliph. You know, re- 
plied he to the minister, that the crime of 
which that young man has been convicted is 
unpardonable : the caliph alone can shew hing 
mercy ; it belongs to you, his lieutenant here, 
to grant it publicly in hig name. 

The visier was at a loss what to answer, 
when a flourish of trumpets announced the 
arrival of new guests to Abdelmelek. It wag 
Almokadan-Hassan, general of the Zorans, 
these brave soldiers of the caliph Haroun who 
were all of the race of Barmecides, accompani- 
cd by the officers of his body, aud followed 
by his whole troop, wha had been ordered ta 
carry with his own handg, to Giafar, bis prince, 
the letter by which he was recalled to Bagdad. 


Among the strong expressions of affection 
which it contained, there wera some particu. 
lars relative to Giafar’s journey to Damas 


expressed in theac terms, by the caliph’s own 
hand: My dear visier, yqu myst now have it 
in your power to angwer one af my quegtions 5 
and events will enable you apd me to anawer 
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all the rest. I will have my share in them ; 
but what that is, time must disclose. It was 
not your friend Haroun who made you has- 
ten to Damas on a mule: Fate willed it 
so; the caliph and your father were only its 
instruments. Your entrance into Bagdad 
shall be accompanied with so much splendour, 
that yonr private departure will entirely be 
forgotten; and the modest obedience, free 
from every murmur, which you gave to my 
orders, severe as they were, while it gives you 
a new claim on my friendship and estcem, 
wil] gain you still more the admiration of the 
public. hile Giafar was reading the letter, 
the advanced guard of the faithful Zorans 
arrived in the camp, which it made to resound 
with its warlike music. They all displayed 
their joy at again mecting their prince; and, 
as they approached, advanced knecling to kis» 
his hand. Giafar only kept Almokadan with 
him, and ordered the rest of the Zorans to 
encainp without the walls of Damas. 

While Chebib was overwhelmed with joy 
at this scene, it gave great alarm to Abdelme- 
Jek. From that monient he ceased to be mas- 
ter in his own house, and was afraid Icast Al- 
mokadan-Hassan brought orders from the ca- 
liph of a very different kind from those re- 
specting the call of the visier ; tor what could 
be the caliph’s goin in sending his whole 
guard to Giafar? The conscience of the king 
of Damas made him the most wretched of 
men. 

The first thing which he thought of, in or- 
der, if yet possible, to avert the storm, was 
to send for the young prisoner, and dcliver 
him to Giafar, along with the writs of his 
trial. While this order was executing, he 
wished to persuade the grand visier to come 
and take possession of his own palace. But 
the prince of the Barmecides refused the offer 
with the greatest politeness. Chebib received 
me, sire, answered he, when I was a stranger, 
and when humanity alone could recommend 
metohim. The honour which, as lieutenant 
of the caliph, I can now do him, is but a 
small recompense for such generosity, So 
saying, he took leave of Abdelmelek, and re- 
turned to Chebib’s palace along with Almo- 
kadan-Hassan, 

They had just entered, when the chief offi- 
cer of justice came himsclf to deliver, along 
with the writs of process, the young criminal 
into the hands of Giafar. Hazad-Chebib and 
Ziziale onty looked at one another. Ziziale 
felt an emotion which she had power to re- 
strain; but Hazad was so violently affected, 
that he fell sick. 

Chebib was much distressed; but Giafar 
en him. It is a trifle, said he, my 
friend ; it is only a slight symptom of that 
flisease with which I myself am too well ac- 
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quainted, since I am tormented with it ever 
amid the hurry of business in which I am in- 
volved. Put your son to bed immediately, and 
appoint a sinall private apartment to this 
young man whom the king has sent me, and 
with whom I must have some conversation. 
I will be with you again in a few moments. 
Chebib retired to pay the proper attentions 
to his son, and gave orders to get an apart- 
ment for the commander of the Zorans, and 
the young prisoner who had been liberated. 
As soon as Giatar knew that he was alone, 
he entered his chamber, shut the door after 
him, and thus addressed Ziziele: Princess ! 
from this one word you perceive that we are 
known to one another : there only remains to 
me one way of concealing you here, and en- 
abling you to follow your project with proprie- 
ty. You are to pass for a young eunuch, 
whom Iam conducting to Zobeide, the ca- 
liph’s spouse. I am to be married at Damas ; 
and you will accompany my wife in your 
disguise. Inthe mean time, I will conceal 
you as well as possible, provided you betray 
not yourself. Beware, above all things, of 
appearing in Hazad’s sight; you will be the 
cause of his death. Expect to see him, when 
I have prepared every thing for his becoming 
your husband, with the consent of those to 
whom you both owe obedience ; and confide 
entirely in my care for conducting every thing 
to that end. Take my advice, and give over 
using extraordinary meaus. You must follow 
the rules of prudence and good conduct, in 
order to the success of an event, which your 
star has no doubt pointed out, but which 
many improper steps had almost disappointed. 
Ziziale was confounded at this discourse of 
Giafar. She believed the prince inspired ; 
and determined implicitly to obey him. As 
soon as the visier left the Persian princess, he 
flew to his friend Chebib, and found him with 
his son, who was already recovered from the 
violent emotion which he had felt. Repose 
being most proper for the young man, they 
left his epartment, and used the most earnest 
intreaties to persuade him to enjoy it I can- 
not understand, said Chebib, as he returned 
to his own apartment, the change which has 
taken place in my son’s health. Before this 
there could not be a stronger constitution 
than his: but for this some time past it Is af- 
fected by the smallest circumstance. Your 
bon, answered Giafar, is really in love. How 
can that be? replied Chebib; for, notwith- 
standing the probability which the ring may 
give to the event which he related, yet I can 
only consider it as a dream.—There is more 
than a dream in it, replied Giafar; since he 
first entrusted me with his confidence, we 
have had another conversation. He has de- 
scribed to me the epartment where he saw 
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himself laid ; and I know none of that con- 
struction in all Arabia. Since he has never 
been out of your palace, you yourself must 
know whether any of your women is lodged 
in a room of which the ceiling and walls are 
adorned with a grating of gold, and the whole 
bottom is of a printed glass, The apartment 
which he has seen must have been brilliantly 
lighted, for he said he was dazzled with its 
splendour. And be assurcd, that I have cer- 
tainly guessed, so to speak, what it is he has 
attempted to describe. Now, my friend, this 
extravagant luxury characterises the palaces 
of Persia, He was carried to Persia, and 
brought back in one night then, said Chebib. 
My dear landlord, replied Giafar, if your son 
is decreed to contract a marriage, from which 
a certain portion of the earth will derive ad- 
vantage ; when heaven interferes, distance va- 
nishes in a moment. Omar was besieging 
Aleppo, while Fatme, his wife, was huceling 
at the evening prayers at Medina: O my 
God, cricd she, after they were finished, could 
I now be in the arms of my husband ! Scarce- 
ly had she formed the wish, when she was in- 
stantly carricd to him, by the two angels 
whom she had saluted on the right hand, and 
on the left, before she began her prayer. Take 
courage, ny dear friend ;: Heaven has wrought 
many miracles in my favour; and, as you 
have been one of its principal instruments 
with regard to me, though, for the trial of 
your virtue, obstueles secin allowed to stand 
in the way of he happiness, be assured that 
your star will shine with a brighter lustre, 
when it has emerged from these little clouds. 
Every thing encourages me on your account, 
while my own soul, tormented by an unlucky 
passion, has entirely lost it» balance. 

Chebib here quickly interrupted him by 
saying, The passion which you entcrtain ought 
to give you no trouble. The young woman 
whom you love is called Negemet; and to- 
morrow I will conduct you, along with the 
cadi, to the house of her father the emir 
Sheffandar-Hassnn. You shall marry her, 
and she will remain iu her father’s house un- 
til your departure. Giafar was satisfied with 
this promise, and the two friends separated. 
Chebib went to give some necessary orders 
about the reception of his guests; and Gia- 
fur desired Almokadan-Hassan to give him an 
account of the situation in which he had left 
the prince Barmekir, and of the opinions of 
the Zorans, when they observed the long ab- 
sence of the grand visier, whose presence 
seemed so necessary to the caliph. 

Almokadan informed him, that the prince 
Barmekir had completely removed their fears 
concerning the situation of his son; and that 
this respectuble old man had left the retire- 
ment in which he lived, and appeared every 
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day at the caliph’s palace, where the sovereign 
honoured him with marks of the greatest con- 
fidence. The opinion which prevails at Bag- 
dad, added Almokadan, is, that you left it in 
consequence of being employed in a very im- 
portant commission, with the knowledge of 
which you alone could be entrusted ; and your 
furthtul Zorans have not ceased to wish for 
your success and return. Giafar discovered 
in all this, the goodness and wonted prudence 
of Haroun. You have come here in great 
haste, said he to Almokadan ; has any of your 
lieutenants brought a wife along with him? 
Prince, replied Almokadan, Fctne, my spouse, 
mounted like an amazon, wished to share the 
satisfaction which the caliph procured for me, 
by dispatching me to you. She lodges in the 
camp, in a separate tent, with two of her 
eunuchs. You will immediately, said Giafar, 
conduct to her a third, whom I intend to pre- 
sent on my arrival to Zobeide. Let your wife 
take great care of him, and treat him with 
every attention. He may, perhaps, be one 
day useful to you both. 

Giafar then went to the Persian princess, 
and informed her of the plan which he had 
formed to enable her to live more pay to 
her sex, till the time of his departure. ‘Zizi- 
ale was delivered to Almokadan ; and Giafar 
rejoined his entertainers, satisfied with the 
precaution which he had taken, and now oc- 
cupied only about two things, the charming 
spouse he was to receive, and his departure 
for Bagdad. Chebib was too attentive to 
every thing which could contribute to the hap- 
Piness of his guest, not to anticipate him next 
day in the step which was to be taken, rela- 
tive to the new ties by which he wished to be 
bound. He sent for the cadi, informed him 
of the contract which was to be drawn up, 
and sent him to the house of Sheffandar Has- 
san. The divorce was gone through: in all its 
forms; and the beautifal Negemet, enriched 
with her dowry and all the goods and presents 
she had received, returned to the house of her 
father the emir. She quietly submitted to 
her fate; but her soul was in the utmost af- 
fliction, Sheffandar was much happier. He 
was to have for his son-in-law the greatest 
prince upon earth, next to the caliph. When 
the cadi appeared, he received him with marks 
of the greutest satisfaction; and the necessary 
witnesses were assembled, Scarcely were they 
met when Chebib appeared in the house, con- 
ducting by the hand the new spouse. The 
contract was drawn up, and they proceeded 
to the ceremony of marriage, 

Negemet lifted up her veil. Her beautiful 
be appeared ready to be bathed in tears: but 
the fire which they emitted inflamed anew the 
heart of the enamoured visier; it was like 
the bright and scar¢hing rays which suddenly 
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pierce through the-clouds surcharged with wa- 
tery vapours on a stormy day. <At length, 
Neyvemet received the ring, and hecame the 
spouse of Giafar. The business in which the 
prince of the Barmecides was so constantly 
cngaged till the moment of his departure, and 
the want of a lodging fit for the reception of 
his wife, prevented consummation of the nu 
tials. Negemet staid with her mother till 
every thing was ready for her departure, and 
that of the grand visier; and orders were gi- 
ven to prepare for her a very rich and com- 
modious litter. 

Mean while, every thing was prepared at 
Damas for the visier’s departure. He him- 
self was now subjected to a multitude of 
cares, which were strangers to him while he 
was the unknown guest of Chcbib. They 
wished every where to pay him court, and 
present him with their attentions and respect. 
Gidfar, ‘burdened with the homage which was 
paid him, longed to withdraw from it, and 
spend some time with his new father-in-law 
Sheffandar ; but the king of Damas intended 
to entertain hin in his palace; and the first 
minister of the caliph had no time for making 
love. On the other hand, he must not leave 
Damas without giving proofs of his grati- 
tude to those individuals to whom he was un- 
der obligations. He sent for the cook who 
had been so attentive and polite to him, and 
gave him two purses of gold. After am- 
ply rewarding the confectioner, he immedi- 
ately received ‘his three children into the ca- 
liph’s guard, fitted them with proper equipage, 
and mounted them in such a manner as to be 
in a condition to follow him. He could not 
find the fisherman, however anxious he was 
that he should be brought to him ; but he re- 
commended him to God and the great pro- 

het. With respect to the blind men, the 

ing of Damas was commissioned to give 
each of them an hundred and fifty pieces of 
gold every year. The dervises had disappear- 
ed. In short, every thing was ready for his de- 
parture; the Zorans, who were encamped on 
the hill of Coubet-Nass-il-Saphir, only waited 
his arrival, and orders to begin their march. 
Gioafer at length set out from Damas to go 
to his camp. The beautiful Negemet, his 
new spouse, had already gone there in her 
carriage ; she was placed in a separate tent, 
served by her own eunuchs, and guarded by 
the Zorans. 

Abdeimelek, with all his court, and all the 
 aeowees of the kingdom, accompanied the 
ientenant of the-Commander of the Faithful, 
and were received at Goubet-Nas-il-Saphir 
under three pavilions, each of which wasthree 
hundred fest long, which had apples of 
upon their.tep, and on which floated silken 
streamers of every colour. A magnificent 
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feast was there waiting for thie numerous 
company. Giafar sat down at an upper table 
between Abdelmelek and Chebib, having first 
expressly recommended the young Hazad to 
the faithful Almokadan, and charged him net 
to lose sight of him, but to pay him every Ima- 
ginable attention. 

Warlike music was performed while the 
guests indulged in those pleasures which a 
sumptuous feast afforded, and a detachment 
of Zorans commanded by one of their chiefs, 
went to Coubet-il-Nasser, to place in the dome 
the most beautiful of all the lamps which the 
gratitude of Chebib’s illustrious guests had 
sent thither, since the one placed there in the 
name of the caliph Haroun Alraschid. What 
was passing on the mountain Coubet-i]-Nas- 
ser, was perceived from the hill of Coubet- 
Nass-il-Saphir which was on the read to Bag- 
dad. The soldiers of the king’s guard, who 
were in the midst of the Zorans, were inform- 
ed by them of the renson of the movements 
which took place on the mountain. This was 
reported to Abdelmelek, whose jealousy and 
hatred against Chebib was great M increased. 
He parted from Giafar, with his heart full of 
these dreadful sentiments, and returned to the 
city, accompanied by all his court. He dis- 
missed his courtiers, and retired to meditate 
alone m his palace on the means of destroy- 
ing a man who had arrived at such a pitch of 
reputation, as gained him more respect and 
esteem than the splendour and perce of the 
throne could procure for himself. 

Meanwhile, in the camp at Coubet-Nass-il- 
Saphir, almost the whole night was spent in 

reparations for departure. The beautiful 

egemet, whose tent was to be struck very 
early, passed the night in her carriage, under 
the guard of her eunuchs, amongst whom Al- 
mokadan had placed the one who was to be 
presented to Zoheide, namely Ziziale. The 
young Hazad was disposed where he might 
enjoy repose ; but his father Chebib remained 
with Giafar, to assist him in preparing for his 
departure. At length, the sun appeared at 
the gates of the east; the two frends must 
part; it is impossible to describe their last af- 
fectionate farewell. Chebib returned to Da- 
mas, and Giafar proceeded on his journey te 
Bagdad. 

The grand visier marched forward his troop, 
with ail the expedition which an ardent de- 
sire of complying with the impatience of the 
caliph, and ‘of being restored to the bosom of 
his family, and the place which he occupied 
in the state, coukl inspire. They marched day 
and night, and only stepped to allow the men 
and the beasts of burden tinre for eating, and 
rest. Af sun-rise, on the second day 
their departure, this little army had need of 
a more lengthened repose, that they naght be 
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able to rt the fatigues of the journcy. 
He ecudingly Selena then to ar and 
erect the tents in the middle of an agrecable 
lain, at the mocting of two rivulets, the 
banks of which were covered with trees, and 
afforded excellent pasturage. Here he chose 
the most agreeable situation to fix the tent of 
hi» young spouse Negemet, to whom he had 
iven as a trayelling companion in the litter, 
che supposed eunuch, who passed as an in- 
tended present to the wife of the caliph. Ne- 
gemet’s tent was surrounded by those of the 
eunuchs who were destined to serve her, and 
was placed at a little distance from the camp, 
 shpetees by a chosen guard. When Giafar 
viewed his encampment, and was assured 
that all were present, and that every necessary 
precaution had been taken, that plenty might 
reign along with a prudent cconomy, he sent 
for Kalil, first eunuch to the beautiful Neve- 
met, and ordered him to tell her, that, if’ it 
was agrecable, he intended to come and dine 
with her. At the same time, he gave him a 
very beautiful ring to deliver to her. The 
eunuch executed the message, and returned, 
bringing back an obliging answer from Nege- 
met, who received the ring with respect. 
Giafar having charged Kalil to take aside the 
young eunuch during the repast, that he might 
repose in a tent next to that of Negemet, 
sent him back again to pay his compliments 
anew, and to let her know that he would soon 
be with her. The grand visier, after inguir- 
ing at Ahnokadan about the manner in which 
Hazad had supported the fatigue, and being 
satisfied with the answer, flew to the place, 
where, for the first time, he was to be in pri- 
vate with the object of his love. 

Negemet was sitting on a cushion, and 
when she saw the visier, she rose up and bow- 
ed down to salute him. But she remained 
veiled, as if she had been receiving a stranger. 
My dear Negemet ! said he to her, accost- 
ing her with a kind of surprise, I have former- 
ly had the happiness to see your face without 
a veil, and before your husband you arc cx- 
empted from that law which orders you to 
conceal yourself from the sight of every other 
man. Princc, answered slie im a gentic tone, 
but yet with more firmness than could have 
been expected from her youth and inexperi- 
ence, youare my spouse by the law : but when I 
have explained to you the reasons why I wear 
2 veil in your presence, the magnanimity, ge- 
nerosity, and sensibility of your soul will lead 
you to approve my modesty and reserve. 

visier, more and more astonished, ear- 
neatly intreated to know thcve reasons; and 
the begutiful Negemet thus continued. 

Great prince, you anay form an idea of the 
friendship which Chobib entertains for you, 
dom the astonishing sacrifice which it has led 
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him to make. He saw you inflamed with love 
for a young person whom you belicld water- 
ing flowers near a cascment in our palace, to 
which you was sitting opposite. He was 
alarmed for your health, and sacrificed to it 
an union which had been most auspiciously 
formed three months before. Iv a word, to 
ety your life, and secure your happmess, 

e gave up his own; for Tam his beloved wife, 
and you must have recognized in me the per- 
son who took care of the flowers. 

Giafar continued for some time silent. 
Love for a while contended against fricndslup, 
Abeaipabie and the principles of trae, honvur. 

he struggle was violent, but of short dura- 
tion ; his virtuous habits prevailed over the 
efforts af passion, and the prince of the Bar- 
mecides thus spoke. O nuracle of friendship 
and gencrosity, beyond whatever my father 
could have conceived in predicting wonders ! 
The noble and gencrous Chebib yielded up to 
me an inestimable treasure, of which he knew 
the full value, to save me from the fatal effects 
of iy passion! And shall 1 abuse such good- 
ness? No, madam, you are no longer my 
wife; you arcagain the spouse of my dear Che- 
bib; and if you please, you shall be my be- 
loved and respected sister. Upon these words 
of the visier, Negemet lifted up her veil. 
Prince, said she, 1 ought no longer to conceal 
my face from the eyes of him who has shewn 
me all the beauty of his soul; and I beseech 
you not to impute to vanity the encomium 
which, as wife of Chebib, I bestow upon you: 
Yes, you are truly worthy to be the friend of 
the virtuous Chebib ! Ah! madam, said Gia- 
far, may I always merit that praise ! But since 
you are become my sister, let us think on 
means for pee the malevolent con- 
structions of the wicked: You will give room 
for them by returning to Damas. Fou shall 
occupy whatever apartment in my palace 
at Bagdad is most agrecable to you; and, if 
you wish to give us great joy and honour, you 
will be on the same footing with my spouse 
Fatme, as I was with Chebib. You will see 
the court of the caliph; and you will there 
enjoy every distinction which can silence the 
envious, and advance the honour of your hus- 
band, for which I am as deeply interested as 
yourself. Prince, answered Negemet, my ho- 
nour and that of my husband are in your 
hands; your will is mine. 

The visier then ordered the eunuch Kalil 
to bring the young traveller from Almoka- 
dan’s tent. What young man isthat? asked 
Negemet :--He is, answered Giafar, the son 
of your husband :—-What ! said she, in a 
transport of joy, is our dear Uazad here? 
Shall I enjoy the pleasure of eceing him ?--- 
He is going to be brought to you, madam, 
replied Giafar; 1 am delighted that lig soe 
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cicty is agreeable to you, and I will endeavour 
to make it assisting to you in supporting the 
weariness and fatigues of the journey. Hence- 
forth, since you are agreeable to one another, 
I will give you frequent opportunities of be- 
ing together. I will order his tent to be 
erected near yours; Almokadan shall be in- 
formed that you are the wife of my friend 
Chebib, and that you wish to watch over your 
husband’s son. Speak to your eunuch Kalli, 
in my pwesence ; recommend this young man 
to his care; and in conversation with every 
one, assume the character of my friend’s wife, 
that no other opinion may be spread through 
the camp. At this moment Hazad entered, 
and Negemet cinbraced him with such marks 
of affection, that she had almost fainted. Gia- 
far admired the power of his friend’s virtues ; 
they had an influence even on the manners of 
the Haram, where commonly one wife cannot 
endure the child of another. The affection 
he inspired was of such a nature as to be dif- 
fused over every thing which related to him. 
Dinner was served up; and Giafar, recovered 
from his passion, ns from a profound and dan- 
gerous slumber, was affected with beholding 
a woman and her son-in-law, whose love to 
one another seemed to be as strong as it was 
innocent. He concluded with leaving them 
together; and, having ordered Kalil the eunuch 
to remain at the door of the tent, passed into 
that where Ziziale was, anxious how heshould 
be able to keep her from the sight of young 
Hazad. As soon as the Persian princess saw 
the visier enter, she advanced towards him, 
and begged him to grant her @ favour. 
Prince, said she, the heat and fatigue of 
the journey have madc an impression on the 
countenance of young Hazad, who was newly 
recovered from a fit of sickness, when he set 
out. I have seen him through the window of 
the litter. I have resources which he has 
not, to defend me from the heat of the sun. 
Allow me to accompany the wife of Almoka- 
dan ; that manner of travelling is more acree- 
able to me than thus to be shut up, though 
Opposite to one who is your spouse, and the 
most beautiful person in the universe. 
She is not my spouse, princess, replied 
Giafar; but that of my friend Chebib, and 
she is going to Bagdad to reside with Fatme 
my wife, till Chebib come to claim at my house 
the return of that hospitality, which I have 
received from him. Since you desire it, Ha- 
zad shall go into the litter with his father’s 
wife; and I perfectly acquiesce in the plan 
which appears to give you pleasure. Giafar, 
after giving orders accordingly, retired to en- 
joy 8 little repose. His mind had sustained 
a terrible conflict ; but it had acquired new 
vigour from the struggle which it had been 
eompelled to make for victory. He could 
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now admire the inconceivable generosity of 
his friend, without having occasion to blush 
at his own conduct; and he had gained the 
ascendant over one of the strongest passions 
he had ever felt. 

When night was come, the numerous and 
splendid retinue resumed their march to Bag- 

ad. Ziziale rode by the side of Almokadan’s 
wife, and felt no inconvenience ; the obedient 
Markaff hovering over her, in the form of a 
cloud, and during the day always interposing 
betwixt her and the scorching rays of the sun. 

Hazad in Negemet’s carriage, related to her 
his extraordinary passion, without imagining 
that its object was so near. 

As to Giafar, the farther he advanced on 
his road, the more was he occupied with the 
pleasing thoughts of seeing bimself again in 
the good graces of the caliph. If he had 
come from Damascus the husband of the 
beautiful Negemet, the affectionate Fatme 
might have been troubled at it, and Barmekir 
perhaps dissatisfied. He could now with plea- 
sure reficct, that his presence would inspire 
nothing but joy. Such were the situations of 
our travellers, when from a rising ground, 
they discovered the glittering spires of Bag- 
dad, and saw at the same time troops of 
horsemen, who came from the city to meet 
the grand visier. The Zorans who had gone 
before, had warned them of his near approach. 
The caliph had taken care to give the air of 
a triumph, to the grand vizier’s return to Bag- 
dad; and thereby re-established the credit of 
his favourite, on whom he wished to confer 
still greater authority than ever. 

Giafar did not go to his own palace, whither 
Almokadan conducted Negemet and Huazad, 
but went directly to pay his respects to Ha- 
roun, and carried along with him the young 
princess of Persia, who was still disguised as 
an eunuch, 

When the caliph saw Giafuar arrive, he pre- 
vented the respectful homage which the mi- 
nister advanced to pay him, by public demon- 
strations of his sincere friendship; and both 
retired together in order to give and receive a 
mutual explanation. The caliph required 
from Giafar not to omit the smallest circum- 
stance of his adventures since his departure 
from Bagdad ; and the visier was scrupulous 
to conceal nothing from him. 

When he was at the story of his love for 
Negemet, the caliph could not refrain from 
laughing. Go on, my friend, said he; you 
shall know why the circumstances of this ad- 
venture cause me to laugh. The visier continue 
ed, and passed on to what respected Ziziale. 
Where is she? asked Haroun. As I entered 
the city, answered Giafar, I gave her in charge 
to one of Zobeide’s eunuchs-—And where is 
the young lover? asked he again.-In my pe~ 
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lace, replied Giafar, and continued without 
farther interruption to relate his adventures 
till his arrival in Bagdad, 

Giafar witnessed the ercat satisfaction with 
which Haroun heard of the generosity of Che- 
bib, whom he himself so much esteemed ; and 
he read in the eyes of the man who was both 
his master and his friend, the satisfaction 
which he derived from his victory over his 
love. The story of the prince of the Barme- 
cides being at length ended, the caliph began. 

My dear visier, said he, if the Ginfttr gave 
us every year as much trouble as it has given 
us this, the reading of that book would be 
dangerous to our repose. You have in many 
respects been put to trouble ; but it is not yct 
over, The remainder, howcver, regards you 
less than it does me, who must set out for 
Damas upon the first signal given me; luck- 
ily it will not be ambiguous. But before 
I explain myself on this subject, I require you 
to tell me why I began with Jaughing when 
that memorable reading of the Giaffer took 
pee previous to your departure? You have 

een so good, replied Giafar, as to give me 
the hint; the book shewed that I would be- 
come foolishly enamoured likea child. I ap- 
peared sad, said Haroun, explain the reason 
of this second emotion. You saw, said the 
visier, my friend renounce his own happiness 
to promote mine. Know you why I wept? 
replied the caliph-——No, said the visier—-This, 
replied Harnon, I must explain to you. You 
have exposed the most virtuous man upon 
earth to the blackest calumny, and to the 
most horrible outrage. Be not too much 
alarmed, since heaven incessantly watches 
over him. But as soon as the sun’s disk shall 
appear red, I must set out for Damas. Get 
ready the swiftest camels in my stables and in 
ours, but let not their purpose be suspected ; 
et Almokadan Hassan hold the Zorans in 
readiness to march, as if some trifling expedi- 
tion into the neighbourhood were intended. 
While I pay my tribute to destiny, you must 
govern alone, as I have done in your absence. 
You will readily forgive me for allowing you 
to set out like a dervise, since you know that 
you could have learned or done nothing, but 
by going alone, unknown, and perfectly igno- 
rant of what was to happen 
Day was beginning to appear, when this 
long conversation ended. The visier went to 
rest in his own palace, where they had been 
previously informed that the caliph and he 
would not soon part, after being so long asun- 
der. Zobeide took the young princess of 
Persia under her protection, aad appointed 
to her, women, eunuchs, and a commodious 
apartment. Ziziale dismissed Markaff, de- 


termined no longer to practise the lessons of 
her nurse. 
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Negemct found every possible happiness 
with Giafar’s spouse, who forced her to take 
her own apartment; and, at the court of the 
caliph, she met with the must flattering hoe 
nours and distinctions, 

Giafar undertook the office of governor to 


‘the young Hazad, and instructed him in the 


knowledge of men and things. All went well 
at Bagdad ; but at Damas, the scene was re« 
versed, and every thing was on the point of 
destruction. 

Abdelmelek-Ben-Merouan had returned to 
his capital with a heart filled with rage. This 
secret tyrant (for under the government of 
Haroun Alraschid, he could got be openly so) 
had many secret crimes to reproach himself 
with. ‘Lhe incorruptible probity of Chebib 
was always hateful in his eyes; he consider« 
ed him asa spy of the caliph; and he was 
convinced that the grand visier had come to 
Damas, in order to learn the sentiments of 
the people concerning his government. Gi- 
afar had left it apparently satisfied with his 
conduct; but he learned not to trust to a 
pee IJe had observed, that Chebib 
iad displayed yet greater liberality in enter- 
taining this guest than he had ever done be- 
fore. In short, entirely to gain over to him 
the second person in the empire, he had not 
only given him his only son as an hostage, but 
had even sacrificed to his desires, his own 
wife, whose charms were every where cele- 
brated. It was well known that Chebib ten 
derly loved his son, and was highly ena- 
moured of Negemet. It was not natural to 
make such sacrifices to a stranger; and 
that friendship of so late a date from which 
they originated, appeared a chimera in the 
eyes of Abdclinelck, The unfortunate king, 
tormented by remorse and jealousy, thought 
of nothing but the means he should em- 
ploy for the destruction of his enemy. His 
inclination for beautiful women seemed like- 
ly to afford the most plausible pretext for a 
a which was falsely to be imputed to 

im. 

There lived at Damas, in the quarter 
where Chebib resided, a joiner, whose wife 
was reckoned one of the most beautiful wo- 
man in the city; but the qualitics of her mind 
were not equal to those of her person. Ab- 
delmelek devised the scheme of spreading a 
report, that Chebib was in love with this wo- 
man, and wished to replace the daughter of 
Sheffandar Hassan, whom he had given up to 
Giafar ; in short, he proposed es 
the husband by people hired by himself, an 
imputing the crime to Chebib. But he must 
have proofs prepared, which should certify 
the fact in such a manner, that the accused 
would suffer by the law, and in no respect 
appear the victim of his personal hatred. 
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It was needful that Giafar should be deprived 
of every pretence for taking part with Che- 
bib, and that the latter sh remain con- 
victed in the apinion of the minister who was 
his ftiend, of the crime for which the judges 
should condemn him. Very striking evidence 


was therefore essential. The king of Da- 


mas, in one of those moments when he in- 
dulged in ostentation, had given ‘Chebib a 
wery beautiful ring. When the latter, who 
was strictly observant of the respect due to 
his king, went to dine at the palace, though 
he had many others more precious, he never 
failed to put on this ring in prefercnce to 
every other, before taking his scat at Abdel- 
‘melek’s table, 

The ring was to be taken from him with- 
out being perceived. An eunuch, who was 
an expert juggler, undcrtook this task, as he 
gave Chebib water ‘to wash after the repast. 
te executed his design at the conclusion of 
p supper, which had continucd till very late. 
Chebib, not perceiving it, returned to his own 
palace without his ring, and even without his 
poniard ; for the juggler had excceded the 
orders of Abdelmelek, in carrying off his wea- 
pon also. 

When the tyrant was master of the ring 
and the poniard, the rest of the abominable 
plot followed of consequence. The joiner, 
as he was returning to his own house, was 
assassinated before Chebib’s door ; and the 
murderers escaped unnoticed. An usher in 
Abdelmelek’s palace, as corrupted as his mas- 
ter, and cqually abandoned to wickedness, 
was in love with, and beloved by the joiner’s 
widow. He prevailed upon her to accuse 
Chebib of having ‘tempted her during the 
lifetime of her husband, to give herself to 
him by divorcing her spouse, or obliging him 
to divoroe her; in short, of having sent her, 
a short time after the murder, his ring, and a 
promise of marriage. ‘Four witnesses were 
procured to testify that they had seen Chebib 
commit the crime; the widow was assured 
that Chebib’s goods would be confiscated to 
her use ; and his magnificent palace,.of which 
Abdelmelek reserved nothing to himself but 
the furniture, was promised to the usher. The 
king of Damas had assembled a divan, in 
which Chebib sat at the head of all the gran- 
dees of the state. Abdelmelek was informed, 
that 2 woman, in a veil, appeared to demand 
justice for an.atrocious crime committed by a 

werful’man. The sovereign unconcerned- 

y ordered her to be brought in. The widow 
Presently ap , ut loud sighs, :pro- 
trated herself, and demanded justice against 
the murderer of her husband. The whole 
divan agreed, that if she knew him, and could 
bring proofs af this guilt, she should receive 
imataat justice. 
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The widow then renewed her story, and 
Heap te ee ate her ape 
the usher of the : suggested to 
her, without naming the guilty person. The 
first proof she offered was the ring, which ber 
husband’s murderer had sent her, and which 
she required to be put under seal; she like- 
wise gave the names of the four witnesses who 
saw the murder committed, and had taken up 
the assassin’s poniard. Abdelmelek ordered 
the secretary of the divan to take the ri 
and the names of the witnesses; and the wi- 
dow withdrew. When she had retired, Ab- 
delmelek spoke as follows: Here, said che, 
a dreadful crime has been committed; and 
Idemand of my officers and ministers, what 
is the punishment which the law denounces 
ce such horrible guilt? Sire, replied the 
chief minister of religion, it is the punish- 
ment of death. It is commanded in three 
books; in that of Moses, in that ef Jesus 
the son of Mary, and in the Alcoran. No 
mercy can be shewn to the murderer of a 
mussulman. 

The whole assembly agreed in the epinion 
of the mufti, as well as Chebib, who spoke 
last; but he added, that if it was just that 
the guilty should suffer, it ought not to be 
on mere presumption; and that the com- 
plaint and the proofp of the crime should be 
soriously inquired into. 

Nothing can be more just, replied Abdel- 
melek ; and since religion has here been of- 
fended, in the attempt to violate the sacred 
band of marriage, I charge the mufti to as- 
semble the cadis, and instantly to begin the 
trial, that no respite may be given to:the cri- 
minal, and that he may be judged in the di- 
van, which ghall be assembled again to-mor- 


row. 

Chebib, withvut sugpecting it, was in the 
greatest danger. But at the very moment 
when the joiner Houssein had been murder- 
ed, the phenomenon predicted by the Giaffer 
appeared over Bagdad. The sun at that plage 
scemed covered with blood, and Haroun in- 
stantly took his road to Damas. This oi- 
ty, in the mean time, was all in an uproar, 
Chebib’s house was surrounded; and he was 
informed that he must appear next day at the 
divan, as the murderer of Houssein, and the 
seducer of that workman’s wife. The virtu- 
ous Chebib raised his soul to God in prayer, 
and recommended himself to the great pro- 
phet. After fulfilling this duty, he supped, 
and went to bed. The inhabitants were asto- 
nished to see so beneficent and virtuous a 
man suspected of having committed such a 
crime as was imputed to him. The ;poar, 
whom he had succoured, lamented -that they 
would enjoy his beneficence no more: Those 
who envied him, but whe were few in nus 
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Her, rejoiced at ‘his misfortune ; while the 
agents of Abdelmelck spread abroad, that an 
unrestrained love of women leads astray men 
of the hest established principles. The night 
which succce.led this day, was spent in tumult 
and a-titation. 

In the mean time, at the break of day, the 
two blind men met at the porch of the great 
mosque: Both of them had come thither to 
pray for Chebib. My wife, said the elder, 

ad n singular dream last night She saw all 
‘the lamps which are under the dome of Cou- 
‘bet-i]-Nasser, almost extinguished ; but sud- 
denly there aros« a gentle zephyr, which re- 
vived them, and made thom shine with a 
brichtness insupportable to the eyes. My fa- 
ther, replicd the youngest of the blind men, 
‘has seen Markaft; who told him, as he left 
-him, that he was going to throw himself into 
the Albana, that he might be taken by some 
fisherman’s line: This is to serve Chebib, 
oid he. What can this great man do with a 
dish of fish, in his present situation? My old 
friend, the genie Karkass, in Jeaving me, 
‘made himself so little, that I entirely lost 
sight of him. He told me he was going to 
creep into a place where nothing but the air 
and Lhimealf could penetrate. It is-their queen 
Tantoura who has ordered them:thus to dis- 
pre of themselves, for the safety of Chebib. 

his worthy man has many enemies here be- 
low, brother; but Ged permits him to have 
friends as powerful, procured in the most ex- 
traordinary manner. 

What say you of Chcbib? said one of the 
three dervises, who was now entering the 
mosque ; if you Jove him of whom you was 
speaking, receive alms in the name of that 
truly generous man, and come along with us 
into the mosque, to pray that his judges may 
be enligbtened, and bis calumniators punish- 
ed. You shall not go alone into the mosque, 
said three men, who came from three differ- 
ent quarters ; we are come here for'the same 
purpose. 

One of them held a parrot in his hand; 
another carried a large fish in a basket ; the 
thirl had a purse, almost empty, hanging at 
his girdle, and was accompanied by a young 
boy. These new comers addressed the der- 
vises: Since you came here to pray for the 
generous Chebib, receive us into your com- 

any. ‘Very willingly, said the dervises ; but 
re ts a bird and a fish, which cannot go in 
#long with us,—I will take care of them, said 
the youth whe accompanied ‘the man that 
came last ; and they all went into the mosque. 

There the most fervent prayers were offer- 
ed up, mingled with sighs and groans. When 
they were finishetl, these :people who were 
accidentally collected together, (namely, the 
fisherman, the cook, the confectioncr, who 
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were mentioned in ing the adventures of 
Giafar, and the three dervises who were Che- 
bib’s guests,) talked together, before they left 
the mosque, of the motive which had brought 
them to prayers so early in the morning, and 
communicated to one another the design 
which they all had of going to the place of 
judgment. The divan was to be held in the 
open air; and Abdelmelek had caused the 
public criers proclaim, that all the people 
might come and assist at the trial. As Che. 
bib’s friends came out of the mosque, they 
saw a crowd of Peon’: assentbled round the 
young man who kept the parrot and the fish. 

‘he bird incessantly cried, Chebib is inno- 
‘cent. It was Tantoura, the queon of the ge- 
nies, who, having changed herself into a par- 
rot, and taken the place of one which belon 
ed to the confectioner, had, since day-break, 
incessantly disturbed the house with its ery. 
The confectioner was resolved to present thie 
bird to the council, when he bad said big 
prayers. 

The fisherman had, in the morning, been 
throwing his net into the river. ‘Perceiving 
a fish near the edge of the water, he 
cast his line, and pronounced aloud ; In the 
name of the generous Chebib, persecuted by 
the malice of men. The fish sprung at the 


-hook, as soon as it was thrown into the river. 


The fisherman had brought this fish, belie- 
ving, that, though mute, it would undoubted- 
ly bear testimony in favour of 'Chebib, since 
it evidently allowed itself to be taken in his 
name. 

A few days ago, said the cook, four fellows, 
of a very suspicious appearance, came to re- 
gale themselves at my house. As they were 
busy in the entertainment, they began to 
quarrel about the division of a large sum of 
gold, contained in a purse. One of them pre 
tended that the largest share belonged to him, 
hecause he had done more than the rest. 
They threw the dishes at one another’s heads, 
and we were obliged to separate them. ‘One 
of them complained of being unable to me 
nage himself; for they had given him a blow 
upon the only eye of which he had the use: 
Lhe other, though apparently sound, was, in 
reality, affected with the palsy. ‘T prevailed 
on one of ‘his comrades, continued the cook, 
to conduct him home. These le left my 
shop in such confusion, that they forgot the 
purse which had contained the gold they had 
divided, and in which there remained two se- 

uins. I thought, that as I was to be among 
‘the people to-day, on account of the trial af 
‘Chebib, the purse might find its owners, andl 
I have fixed it to my girdle. With respect 
‘to us, said the derviees, we ave the guests antl 
friends of Chebib, and, having prayed for him, 
we intend to go to the place of trial, to see 
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how far the wickedness of man will be per- 
mitted to prevail against this mirror of gene- 
rosity and virtue. 

This little party set out with one accord. 
Wherever the crowd opposed their passage, 
the pretty parrot, which was carried on the 
hand of the young man, cried with a loud 
and clear voice, Room! make room! and 
every one fell back involuntarily, without re- 
flecting on the singularity of the order which 
they obeyed. 

At length Chebib’s friends arrived at the 
inclosure, where the supposed criminal was 
to be confronted with his accusers. These 
were already come to the place, and they got 
so near them, that they could almost touch 
them ; they werc separated from them only 
by a rail. The judges immediately took the 
seats prepared for them, according to their 
rank, Abdelmelek alone was waited for: He 
goon appeared, and the accuser was ordered 
to be brought forth. 

Chebib was now on the fatal scene. The 
widow who made the complaint was without 
the railing, dressed in mourning, and covered 
with a vell, which descended to the ground, 
Having reccived orders, she was about to rise 
t> bring forward her accusation, against the 

rson whom she pretended to be guilty of 
1er husband’s murder, when suddenly the par- 
rot uttered some sounds in such perfect imita- 
tion of those of a trumpet, that the whole at- 
tention was drawn towards them, and the 
widow of Houssein was prevented from open- 
ing her mouth. They were beginning to re- 
cover from the surprise, which the noise of 
the parrot had occasioned, when they heard 
the real sound of trumpets. It was answered 
by other military instruments, and every thing 
announced the arrival of the calipn, who had 
just alighted from his dromedary, attended by 
all the officers of his guard. 

Abdelmelek eagerly descended from his 
throne to meet his sovereign. 

King of Damas, said the caliph, my ar- 
rival here must not surprise you. Entrusted 
with watching over the happiness of Mussul- 
men, of whom Heaven has constituted me the 
chief upon earth, I owe to them all the same 
proofs of my attention; and I am come to 
witness the prosperity, which, under you, I 
am persuaded they enjoy. I learned, as I ar 
rived, that you was employed in a solemn act 
of justice, of which you wished the people to 
be witnesses. Delicacy forbids me to suspect 
the motives by which the judges may be de- 
termined. I approved, likewise, the precau- 
tion which you have taken, to surround the 

lace chosen for such an assembly, with a 
body of troops, in order to maintain order, 
and insure the execution of the law. As you 
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are here fulfilling the painful functions annex» 
ed to the crown, I am happy in having arri- 
ved in sufficient time to assist you in support- 
ing the burden, and I join myself to you in 
presiding over the trial. ; 

Abdelinelek was thunderstruck with this 
declaration of the caliph, and only answered 
with broken words, which had no distinct 
meaning. At length the caliph ascended the 
throne; and the trembling king of Damas 
sat down on his left hand. The caliph saw 
the person who brought the complaint before 
him, addressed himself to her, and with mild- 
ness and dignity, ordered it to be renewed. 

The widow of Houssein could not support 
the awful presence of the successor of Maho- 
met. The falsehood died upon her lips, as 
she was about to utter it; and she fell into a 
swoon, which prevented her from speaking. 
The clerk was obliged to read the complaint, 
as it had been written; he then shcwed the 
ring, which was the pretended evidence of the 
plan of seduction, and poniard, which demon- 
strated the murder. The ring passed through 
the hands of the judges; some of them re- 
collected that it belonged to Chebib, and Ab- 
delinelek declared, that he had given it to him 
three years ago. The caliph took the ring, 
exainined it, and ordered it to be delivered to 
Chehib, that he might declare if he knew it. 

This was my ring, replied Chebib; I lost it 
some time ago, but never gave, nor offered it 
to any person. 

Do you know the woman who accuses you? 
replied Haroun ; did you solicit her by means 
of any emissary ? 

Sublime caliph! answered Chebib, I have 
heard her talked of, but I never saw her, nor 
did I commission any person to speak to her 
on my account; L knew her husband, and 
have employed him to work for me: I have 
done him good, but never harm. 

Here are four witnesses, continued the ca- 
liph, who declare that theysaw you stab Hous- 
scin, a few steps from your own door, and 
then return to your house. 

Protector of the Faithful, answered Chebib, 
it belongs to God, and not to me, to confound 
the imposture, which is intended tooverwhelm 
me: but I see here three dervises, who are 
my guests, and with whom I was engaged in 
conversation, at the moment when I am char- 
ged with having committed the crime. 

The caliph ordered the four accusers to be 
heard, and their declarations corresponded 
exactly. While all the four took refuge un- 
der a portico, where they had accidentally met 
during a storm, and where they were conceal- 
ed behind the pillars, which served them for 
a shelter, they saw Chebib come behind Hous- 
sein, and stab him twice with a poniard ; they 
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teok up this weapon, which had fallen from 
¢he murderer’s hand, and next day carried it 
to the widow. The caliph desired to see the 

niard, and shewed it to Chebib. I know, 
gaid he, the handle and blade of this poniard, 
on which my cypher is engraved ; I lost it at 
the same time with my ring; but I observe 
that false stones have been put in, in place of 
the diamonds with which it was ornamented. 

The caliph, upon this declaration, observed 
to the king, The poniard appears to me very 
suspicious: In reality, the stones of it are 
false; they have becn set by a jeweller, aud 
we will find him, unless he is an accomplice 
in the robbery. It is not likely that Chebib, 
who in every thing was so magnificent, would 
have the affectation to adorn himself with 
fulsc jewels. 

After this short conversation with the king 
of Damas, Haroun asked the first witness, cid 
you see Chebib kill Houssein ? 

I swear, answered the witness, by our great 
prophet, that I saw him with both my eyes. 

tie lies, instantly cried a firm, though shrill 
voice, he sees only with one eye. It was the 
parrot carried on the young man’s finger, who 
thus gave him the lic. This address occa- 
sioned some small disturbance; and, while 
they were searching for its author, the caliph 
procceded to interrogate the second witness, 
putting the same question to hin as to the 
former. 

As certainly, answered the man, did I see 
Chebib murder Houssein, ay I am a mussul- 
man. 

He lies, uttered the same voice, for he is 
not circumcised. 

Then they perceived that it was the parrot 
that spoke. Achmct Balan, usher in waiting 
to the king of Damas, attempted to seize 
the bird, but it pecked his hand, till the blood 
pees and with a stroke of its beak, made 
the stone of his ring Jeap out. The diamond 
rolled towards Chebib’s feet, who took it up, 
and said, Here is the brilliant which was on 
the hilt of iny sword ; the caliph will recollect 
it, for I owe it to his goodness. The murmur 
excited by these different incidents was ap- 
peased, and the caliph went en with the proof, 
addressing himself to the third witness. This 
man, who was by the side of the fisherman, 
put his hand upon the large fish, whose jaw 

ad been half torn away by the drawing back 
of the hook. I swear, said he, that what I 
have declared is as certain as I now put my 
hand upon a dead fish. No sooner had the 
man uttered the oath, than the fish, darting 
from the basket a stroke with its tail at the 
face of the perjurer, made the blood spring from 
his nose, leaped over the heads of the by- 
standers, and plunged into a canal, formed 
near the place by the waters of the river. 
' The caliph, less surprised than delighted 
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with these wonders, passed on to the las¢ 
witness. 

This man thought that he discovered at 
the cook’s girdle a purse, which belonged to 
himself, and which he did not believe he had 
left in his house. 

I swear, answered he, that my accusation 
is as trueas I am now sure of seeing my purse 
at this cook’s girdle. 

You lie, said the bird again; the purse is 
Achinet Balan’s, the kine’s usher ; his mark ig 
on the bottom of it. 

After so many proofs of the sagacity of the 
‘ela the Caliph turned towards Abdeline- 

ck: We have just now, brother, said he, 

scen verified whut has been so often said, 
that the goodness of Chebib has interested in 
his favour every thing in nature, which has 
the breath of life. Behold the efforts which 
the bird and fish have now made to rescue 
him from the blachest and most atrocious of 
all calumnics. If I have any expericnce in 
criminal trials, I already know some of those 
who are involved in this terrible conspiracy 
against virtuc. I know not who is the chief 
of them; but I shall be able likewise to dis- 
cover him, 

The caliph then turned to the parrot, and 
said, Pretty little friend of Chebib, tell us 
the name of Houssein’s murderer, who in- 
tended also to murder Chebib? 

It is on the bottom of the ring stolen from 
Chebib, answered the parrot, and at the same 
time flew away. 

The caliph caused the ring be delivered to 
him; there was no nced ofa jeweller to take 
the stone from its place; Karkass, who was 
inclosed in it, made it leap out at the proper 
moment; and underneath there was found 
the name of Abdelinelck. 

It is impossible tu describe the distress of 
the king of Damas during the investigation 
which the caliph had been making; but 
when he saw prodigies heaped upon prodigies 
to manifest his crimes, and at last discover 
him, his confusion rendered him motionless. 

Abdelmelek, said the caliph to him, with 
that awful air which he sometimes asu- 
med, descend from the throne which you 
have disgraced; instantly lay aside every mark 
of that dignity of which I deprive you; take 
the place of that virtuous man whom you un- 
worthily conspired to destroy, by robbing him 
of his honour, as well as his life; you have 
assembled the people to shew them a memo- 
rable example of justice, and Heaven has sent 
me hither to turn its course upon yourself 
and your accomplices. 

Abdclmelek remained motionless and petri- 
fied : Haroun assumed so terrible a tone, that 
terror, rather than obedience, hurled the un- 
fortunate sovereign to the foot of his throne. 


Secure him, said Haroun to the officers of 
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ee ee nt ve only till he 
as witnessed the punishment of those whom 
he has drawn into transgression. You, no- 
Iles and. citizens of Damas who are present, 
and you , by whatever motive you 
have been brought hither, if fear has hi- 
therto restrained you from giving testimony 
in favour of innocence, and from pulling off 
the mask from guilt, speak now without con- 
atraint, and assist me in discovering the ac- 
eomplices of such iniquity. Sire, said one of 
the dervises, my two brothers and I saw 
the four men who have deposed against Che- 
bib, come out of Achmet Balan’s house, the 
day after Houssein the joiner was murdcred ; 
they went to cat at the shop of the cook, who 
is beside us,. and fell a disputing about the di- 
vision of a great quantity of gold which they 
had in their possession. One of them forgot 
his purse; and the cypher of Achmet Balan, 
= the | bird declared, is writtea qn the bottom 
K. 

Let Achmet Balan instantly give up his 
pobe and staff, said the caliph ; Jet hin and 
his four accomplices be put to death, after a 
confession of their guilt, and » declaration of 
the names of their associates have been for- 
ced from them: let Houssein’s widow be 
thrown into a dungeon, to wait her fate. 

The caliph’s orders were immediately put 
in execution. All the criminals were drag- 
ged to the place of punishment ; and Abdel- 
igs enjoyed the cruel distinction of dying 


ast. 

When these disagreeable objects were re- 
moved, the caliph resumed his usual serene 
air, and thus addressed Chebib:—Come, 
my former landlord, my friend, my brother, 
come and place yourself by my side. I will 
not put upon your head the diadem which 
your predecessor has stained; but I make 
you king of Damas. I foresee you will op- 
pose me; know, however, that I do not be- 
seech you to accept the throne, but that in 
the name of the Almighty God, who ruleth 
over you and me, and in that of our great 
prophet, I command you te ascend it; and I 
order all the princes and grandees whio are 
present, to acknowledge you for their king. 

Chebib, notwithstanding his modesty and 
reluctance, was forced to obey the orders of 
the caliph; and was encouraged to do so, by 
a gencral acclamation, with which all Da- 
mas resounded. When the ceremony was 
ended, Haroun became a second time the 
guest of Chebib. They discoursed together 
of the interest of the state; and the caliph 
gave Chebib information concerning Giafar, 
the lovely Negemet, and the young Hazad. 
A messenger from the grand visier had al- 
ready informed the pew king of Damas, of 
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the generous resolution he had taken with re- 
gard to Negemet: and Chebib congratula- 
ted himself less on his good fortune in seeing 
her restored to him, than that he owed her 
to the virtuous resolution of his friend. When 
this subject was exhausted, Llaroun informed 
Chebib of the plan of marrying Hazad to the 
sultan of Herak’s daughter; and related to 
him the whole history of the two rings which 
Giafar had concealed from him. The caliph 
undertook to ask Ziziale from the sultan her 
father, and to inform him that she was at 
Bagdad with Zobcide; and ambassadors from 
the caliph were immediately dispatched to- 
the sultan of Herak. 

Haroun Alraschid, having established Che- 
bib upon the throne, returned without dela 
to Bagdad. When he arrived, he madc his 
friend the visier tremble at the recital of the 
danger which Chebib had run; and the whole. 
prediction of the Giaffer was now completely 
fulfilled. 

While the caliph was on his return to Bag- 
dad, Chebib having been made king alinust in 
spite of himself, at length employed the trea- 
sures of Knowledge which he had acqtired, to 
a nobler purpose than that for which they: 
were originally designed: for what good may 
not un intelligent and virtuous king accom 
plish? The first instance of his greatness of 
mind was displayed in succouring the family 
of Abdelinclek. Ye restored to them all their 

ssessions, and behaved towards them more 
ike a father than a king. But his generosity 
shone less upon the throne, for it was more 
divided. He only considered himself as_ the 
manager of the public treasury, to which he 
had joined his own private fortune. The 
sudden disappearance of the princess Ziziale, 
had left the sultan of Herak and his spouse 
in the utmost distress. The envoys from the 
caliph and the king of Damascus, excited, 
therefore, the most lively joy, by informing 
them that she was with Zobcide. The let- 
ters whicl: they received at the same tame, 
explained to thew, that the proposed mar- 
riage with Hazad was an arrangement to 
which the fates had contributed; and they 
agreed to it the more readily, because the 
gencrosity of Chebib, Hazad’s father, had 
gained him the esteem of all Persia; and the 
lustre of his virtues was now increased by the 
splendour of the throne. 

The sultan of Herak immediately set out 
for Bagdad: Business of state called thither 
also the new king of Damas; and the court 
of the caliph was soon increased, by the arri- 
val of these two sovercigns. Haroun received 
the sultan of Herak with grcat distinction in 
his own palace; but king Chebib was the 
guest of his friend Giafar. The nuptials ef 
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Hated with the princess Ziziale, followed 
soon after the meeting of the six august per- 
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The charming Negemct cntered again into 
her first ties, with new claims on her hus- 
band’s heart. These happy marriages were 
celebrated by magnificent festivals, ‘The ge- 
nerous Chebib, loaded with the favours of 
fortune, and enjoying the sweets of Jove and 
friendship, returned to his government ; and 
the sultan of !lerak carried into his domi- 
nions his deughtcr’s new spouse, who was 
thus become the presumptive heir to his 
crown. 

The caliph and Giafar, Zobeide and Fat- 
me, felt some regret at the moment of sepa- 
ration from four pcrsons who had become 
very dear tothem. The ae ai had con- 
ceived as strong @ partiality for Ziziale and 
Negemet, as their husbands had done for 
Cheb and his son. ut fate had determi- 
ned that these two engaging couples should 
go to constitute the happiness of those states 
over which they were to reign; and the ca- 
liph, his visier, and thcir wives, were compel- 
led to agrec to this lust sacrifice, that the 
work im which they had been instrumental 
might not remain unfinished. 

Scheherczade having thus concluded the 
history of the adventures of Giafar and Che- 
bib, addressed her discourse to Schahriar. 
Sire, your majesty will agree that the caliph 
Haroun Alraschid displayed, in these differ- 
ent adventures, all the activity, prudence, and 
penetration, which can be expected from a 
great man. As it ts impossible to exhaust the 
excellent qualities of this celebrated prince, 
if my recitals are not displeasing to your ma- 
jesty, I witl undertake to give an account of 
the adventures of Halechalbe, and of the 
young Unknown Lady ; in which the penetra- 
tion and justice of the caliph will appear in a 
mamner truly worthy of himself. The sultan, 
who was never wearied in hearing Schehere- 
zade, besought her to begin her story, which 
she did, m the following words. 


Phe History of Halechalbe and the young Un- 
known Lady. 


One day the caliph Haroun Alraschid sent 
for Giafer his grand visier, and Mesrour his 
Chief eunuch. I intend, said he, to go down 
to Bagdad in disguise, in order to visit my 
hospitals, and examine whether the admimis- 
tration of them is wisely and attentively re- 
gulated, and whether the patients receive the 
assistance and relief of which they stand in 
need. I will assume the disguise of a der- 
vise: Do you, therefore, who are to accom- 
pany me, choose dresses by which you may 
equally concealed, 
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The orders of the caliph were punctuallp 
obeyed, and he set out with his attendants on 
his expedition. He was presently in the mide 
dle of the establishments which he had pro 
posed to visit, and every thing sripearcd in 
the order which he wished for, until he arrie 
ved at the gate of a very large court, where 
he heard a noise. Whence comes this noise ? 
said he to Giafar. This, answered the visier, 
is the place where mad people are confined. 
Those whose madness is not dangerous, are 
allowed to walk in the great court, and they 
have their cells or small apartments all a 
round it. 

Let us go in, said the caliph; these objects 
may be interesting. Let us first ascertain if 
they are all confined for proper reasons 
There are many people left at liberty, who 
deserve to be confined; perhaps there are 
suine here, whom it would be for the interest 
both of society and themselves, to restore te 
freedom. Let each of us examine apart one 
of the mhabitants of this place; let us deter- 
mine, by lot, which of the three shall cons. 
mence the examination, and we will immed 
ately begin our work. The lot decided that 
Mesrour should begin first. 

All three having entercd the court, the 
chief evnuch went straight to the first cell. 
He found there a man of about forty years of 
age, smoking a pipe, wrth a serious air, and 
leaning his clbow on a table, upon which 
there were some pe He saluted the 
smoker, who made him a due return. I sup- 
pose, said Mesrour to him, that you are en- 
trusted with overseeing those who make a 
noise in the court. Ove.seeing, answered the 
smoker, is a trouble fron which I am free; I 
am entrusted with watching over myself, and 
that is quite enough. 

Surely, said Mesrour, you are not kept 
here in confinement as a madman? 

And why should I not? Do you think me 
wiser than others! They have done ine that 
justice, which they ought to do to all the in- 

abitants of Bagdad. I cannot complain: I 
was condemned by my equals ; and they are 
so uttentive as to come here every day to vF 
sit mre. I understand you, said Mesrour ; we 
have all a small grain of madness : However, 
when it does not sah peal bounds, hata sg 
very properly allowed to enjoy our Jiberty. 
Its only extraordinary madness—— Ay, i 
terrupted the smoker; men excuse one ano- 
ther their ordinary follies, however ridicu- 
lous; but when any one raises himself by his 
ideas, knowledge, and observation, abo 
others, he is a kind of reproach to their in- 
feriority, and they endeavour to remove bim 
from their sight. This is my history: I knew 
more than the vulgar, an I was 
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sent here. In what branch of knowledge did 
you excel ? replied Mesrour.—In that science, 
which is the chicf of all others, astrology.— 
And was you perfect in that science ?—1 en- 
leavoured: after it; but my progress was in- 
terrupted.-—You was in correspondence with 
the stars then ?—Certainly.—And by whom 
was you chiefly favoured ‘-—By the moon.— 
And have you now lost her favour ?—Since I 
have lost my liberty, she uses me as she has 
a mind. She formerly owed me great obli- 
gations; but now she has forgotten them. 
She had an enormous wart upon her nose, of 
which I cured her. Thus it is to me only that 
she owes the beautiful appearance which you 
sometimes sce her assume. Besides, by cau- 
sing her to go on her side, I saved her from 
an eclipse, which was expccted by all the 
astronomers. At first, she shewcd me sonic 
gratitude; but since I have becn confined, if 
I address her in her increase, she is then too 
weak to cxert herself in my favour ; if I ad- 
dress her when she is full, she is surrounded 
with clouds and mist; and, if in her wane, 
all her malignant influences are at my ser- 
vice: Defluxions, rhcumatisms, catarrhs, arc 
showered down upon me. I am now employ- 
ed in attempting to deliver myself from this 
last mark of her beneficence. Ah ! if I could 
get hold of her some day, she would find that 
she has not obliged an ungrateful person. 

And what is to be done to enable you to 
get hold of her? replied Mesrour. Nothing 
but what is easy, said the smoker, if a man 
like you would assist me. She will come this 
evening, at nine o'clock, to admire herself, 
and to bathe in that well which you sec in 
the middle of the court. I will give you my 
table, and you shall lie in wait. She will not 
a you; and while she is amusing her- 
self with making her beams play upon the 
water, you will suddenly shut the well; then 
we shall get hold of her, It will make both 
our fortunes; and we will see how she will 
be put to it to justify her conduct. 

She will speak, then ? said Mesrour ; shall 
we hear her? I don’t say that you will hear 
her distinctly, answered the smoker ; but I, 
whose ear is by practice become so perfect 
as to be able to mark the cadence of the ce- 
lestial harmony, will not losc a single word. 
With respect to you, we must know how 

our ear is formed. So saying, the smoker 
laid down his pipe, and examined narrowly 
Mesrour’s ear: At last, taking hold of it very 
roughly, he suddenly pulled it with all his 
force, crying out, Your car is too-short. Mes- 
rour uttered a loud cry: The keeper ran up, 
and caused the astrologer quit his hold; and 
the eunuch, holding his ear with both his 
handg, rejoined the caliph, and relatcd to hin 
his lamentable adventure, 
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I have long been persuaded, said Haron, 
laughing, that those madmen who have an 
air of wisdom, are the least to be trusted. 
Come, Giafar, said he to his grand visier, 
you are warned before-hand to take care of 
your cars: Proceed to your examination ; 
Mesrour and | will not go far from the cell 
which you enter, that we may be at hand to 
assist you, if there is occasion. 

The visier had already cast his eye upon 
the door of a ccll, by the side of which sat 
an old man with a venerable beard, and an 
engaging air. He began with giving him alms, 
and then saluted him. He appeared more at- 
tentive to the civility of the salutation than 
to the alms he had received. He returned 
the salute, and made a sign to Giafar to sit 
down on a scat, a few paces distant from 
him. You are undoubtedly come here to be 
instructed, young man, said he to hin; and 
you ought to thank heaven for having been 
so well directed. Of what chapter in my book 
do you wish to understand the text or the 
explanation ? The book, of which this man 
seemed to speak, was a small square tablet 
of cedar, on which there were no cliaracters. 
Giafar asked what book it was ?—What! do 
you not distinguish m these characters the 
finger of God, and the inspiration of the an- 
gel Gabriel ? A Mussulman not know the di- 
vine Alcoran, nor discover in him who pre- 
sents it to you, the great prophet Mahomet ! 

Upon this exclamation, the visier rosc up 
and withdrew. Having joined the caliph, 
Commander of the Faithful, said he, [ have 
been forced to abandon my project ; the man 
whom I have left makes me tremble at his 
blasphemy : He says he is the great prophet 
Mahomet. It is not certain that he blas- 
phemes, replied the caliph; every man may 
call himself a prophet, provided he proves 
his mission by miracles: Go and ask him to 
exhibit a imiracle. Giafar obeyed, and return- 
ed to the old man: If yon are Mahomet, said 
he, who has put you in a place like this? 
My rinarateFul pe le, replied the pretended 
prophet ; they would not believe in me, and 
this has vexed rather than surprised me, for 
they scarcely believe in God.—But a prophet 
proves his mission by miracles ; why have you 
wrought none ?—My people should first have 
demanded them from me; but they were a- 
fraid of being convinced; they seek to be- 
lieve nothing.--You can work niiracles then? 
—Do you doubt the power of Mahomet ?— 
Work then one ; palate request shall 
not be refused, Ascend to the top of this. 
spire by this outer stair, and throw yourself 
3 ee rom it without hesitation, When you 
are at the earth, though you were in a thou- 
sand pieces, with one word I will set you on 
your feet, straighter, and with a better cats 
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riage than bby have at present.—I would ra- 
ther, said Giafar, retiring, believe you a pro- 
phet, than oblige you, by this trial, to prove 
yourself one. He then came and gave the 
caliph an account of the proposal which had 
been made to him. You can Icarn nothing 
satisfactory, said [aroun to him, for you will 
make no trial. If any one wishes to be in- 
structed in this matter, replicd Giafar, the 
man and the tower are there ; he may try the 
adventure ; I shall not be jcalous of his suc- 
cess. 

The conversation of the prince and his mi- 
nisters was here interrupted by some persons 
who accosted them. One of them was ca- 
liph, and came to propose Haroun’s quitting 
his habit of dervise, and accepting the place 
of visier. He proposed to clothe him in a 
magnificent robe: It was an old piece of 
stuff, full of holes, dirty, and devoured by 
vermin. Another, with a basket full of nut- 
shells, came to sell him confections. 

These short public encounters did not an- 
swer the design of Haroun, nor the purpose 
of the compact into which he had entcred 
with his ministers. It was his turn to go into 
a cell, where, like his two companions in ad- 
venture, he might have a private conversation. 
He passed near one which appeared larger 
and better furnished than the rest. A young 
man, of a soft and engaging figure, was sit- 
ms fea a sofa, and appeared to be in deep 
melancholy ; he held in his hand the Alco- 
ran. The caliph accosted and saluted him, 
addressing him in that kind and familiar tone 
which the robe of a dervise authorized him 
to assume. Young man, said he, why is a 
man so rational as you appear to be, to be 
found among mad people’ At this question, 
the young man shut his book, modestly open- 
ed his eyes, looked at the dervise, and an- 
swered him: All the actions of my life have 
not been rational ; J have given reason for the 
abuse which is now made of power, in keep- 
ing me here. And cannot I, said the pre- 
tended dervise, learn from you ga history, 
which you appear to be so well qualified to 
relate? Pious dervise, answered the young 
man, were you the caliph, I would persuade 
you to sit down by me, and I would open to 
you my heart. Every day do I beseech God 
to send me this equitable prince; but it 
would serve no purpose to have any other 
confidant. You see before you a victim of 
his grand visier Giafar, by whose orders I 
was brought hither, upon a pretext which ap- 
peared at the time well founded: But I can 
declare, that there is no reason why I should 
still be detained ; and without the support of 
religion, I should sink under the weight of 


tie, ortunes, and the horror of my situa- 
on. 
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The caliph was greatly astonished to hear 
so reasonable and connected a discourse. He 
called Giafar and Mesrour, and repeated 
what he had heard. The grand visier atten~ 
tively considered the young man, and assured 
the caliph, that the prisoner and his history 
werc totally unknown to him. Haroun’s cue 
riosity grew stronger, and rendered him more 
urgent to hear his story. He entered the cell 
with that freedom which dervises generally 
use, and sat down beside the supposed victim 
of Giafar’s orders. Unfortunate young man, 
said he to him, you know that people of my 
character have many privileges, and especially 
that of approaching the great, and of speak- 
ing to them the truth. [he Commander of 
the Faithful is to us of all men the easiest of 
access: depend upon my zeal; it may be pos- 
sible for me to serve you; you will entrust 
your misfortunes to a prudent ear, and to a 
soul truly charitable. 

The young man again sighed, mused 2 
short time, shed some tears, and thus began 
his history :— 

My name is Halechalbe, and my father is 
syndic of the merchants of B One 
evening he invited to supper the principal 
merchants in the city, each of whom brought 
along with him his eldest son. After the re- 

t, which was plentiful and gay, the guests 

egan to converse concerning the disposal of 
their children. One had sent his son to a fo- 
reign factory ; another had entrusted to his a 
vessel full of merchandise ; a third had given 
up to his a certain branch of his trade: in 
short, it appeared from what I heard, that al} 
my contemporaries were either advantageous- 
ly placed, or settled in life. After fully dis- 
coursing of these different arrangements, the 
company retired. Remaining behind with my 
father, I observed to him, that, though the 
son of the first in our profession, I alone was 
unemployed. He allowed the force of the 
observation, and proposed that I should open 
a storehouse of whatever oo I chose, in 
one of the quarters of Bagdad. This propo- 
sal was agreeable to my inclination for trade 
and independence. I accepted it, and next 
day was put in possession of a large assort- 
ment of the most beautiful Persian and In- 
dian stuffs. 1 had slaves who were skilled in 
trade, and who relieved me of the trouble- 
some part of the business. I was surrounded 
during the day with all the uobility of Bag- 
dad, with whom I had thus an opportunity 
of getting acquainted ; and I returned in the 
evening to my father’s house. In the ma- 
nagement of my business, I led an active and 
busy life; a life, in short, agreehble to my 
own taste. My father often visited me in 
my shop, and was pleased to see the con- 
course of customers of both sexes. He never 
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received any thing uncommon from abroad, 
but he was happy to send it to me: The ma- 


nager of his own trade had orders to that 
purpose. I was one day surrounded with a 
great many people in my counting-house, 
when two women of a very splendid appear- 
ance came in. Civility made the other cus- 
tomers give place ; and one of the two wo- 
men put aside her veil sufficiently to discover 
charms which dazzled the sight. They sat 
down upon a sofa, asked for the richest stuffs, 
bargained with me, and bought to the amount 
of three thousand crowns. By this bargain, 
from calculation, I was a gainer of five hun- 
dred crowns. The goods were folded up, 
and, by the orders of one of the women, 
who appeared mistress, were carried away by 
slaves. I was preparing to hold out my hand 
for payment, when the young lady began to 
speak. Halechalbe, said she to me, I have 
brought no money with me; but be not un- 
ensy about what is owing to you: I will re- 
turn in a few days, and bring it with me; at 
which time I intend to make more consider- 
able purchases from you. The other woman 
then spoke. Madan, said she, do you speak 
to a son of the chief of trade, a man of ac- 
knowledged opulence, and whose worth is 
known to the caliph himself, as if you suppo- 
sed that he would not reckon it an honour 
to give so trifling a credit to a lady like you? 

he discourse of this woman, the impres- 
sion made upon me by the beautiful eyes of 
her mistress, In consequence of the derange- 
rent of her veil, and my natural timidity, pre- 
vented me not only from venturing to ask 
payment, but even from insisting to know the 
name of the lady to whom I gave credit. She 
left me, after saluting me in a very gentccl 
manner ; and I remained at my door, fixed 
like a post, without taking the precaution 
even of causing a slave to follow her, and 
observe the place of her abode. 

After 1 had been some time alone, the im- 
prudence of which I had been guilty pre- 
sented itself to my mind in the strongest co- 
jours. To whom had 1 given my goods? 
Could I forget, after the lessons I had recei- 
ved from my father, that Bagdad swarmed 
with adventurers, who could appear in any 
form, and assume any tone? Every thing, even 
the beautiful eyes which she had allowed me 
to see, then became suspicious. I believed 
myself cheated of my goods, and returned to 
my father’s house, trembling for the reproach- 
es which | thought I had brought upon my- 
self. My mothcr soon perceived my distress : 
She well knew how to draw from me a con- 
fession of the cause, and endeavoured, as 
much as she could, to calm my apprehensions. 
The merchant who knows not how to lose said 
she, deserves not to gain. If you are embar- 
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rassed in your accounts with your father, my 
purse will supply the defect. I returned next 
day to my shop, hurt at being duped, and at 
the loss which I had sustained. I had some 
hopes, however, that the lady would return: 
But the evening came, and she had not made 
her appearance. This unhappy day was fol- 
lowed by two others of the same kind; and 
my mother saw my distress increase, without 
being able to give it any relief. In vain did 
she tell me that she would supply this loss 
out of her own purse, and that | should con- 
sider what had happened to me as a useful 
misfortune ; for it was only by expericnce 
that man could Jearn wisdom. All her dis- 
courses were in vain; nothing could console 
me for having allowed myself to be cheated 
by a pair of fine eye., by mere compliment 
and shew: my vanity, which was hurt, tor- 
mented my soul. 

On the fourth day, the unknown lady at 
last came to my shop, and threw a large purse 
upon ny counter. Fair young man, said she, 
here is your money; sce if the account is 
richt. At this so desirable and unexpected a 
sight, my fears and anxietics vanished, and I 
felt myself suddenly recover new life. The 
unknown lady caused other stuffs be brought 
to her: She chose some of them, and carried 
away goods to the valne of three hundred 
pieces of gold. In the height of my satisfac- 
tion I would have given her credit for two 
thousand. As soon as she was gone, I re- 
turned to my mother, and now evidenced as 
much joy as formerly I had shewn sorrow 
and dejection. I related to her the lucky ad- 
venture of the day, and perceived the full 
force of the reasoning, which, till that time, 
she had made use of in vain, that, in trade, 
he who never risks can never gain. 

In short, respectable dervise, I continued 
to deal in the same manner with the young 
unknown lady, who always carried off from m 
shop stuffs worth more inoney than she le 
in it, till she was owing me about ten thou- 
sand crowns; a sum equal to all the profit 
which I had made in my different bargains 
with her, 

Onc day, after opening my shop, I was 
scarcely seated on my sofa, when an old wo- 
man came in and accosted me. I thought she 
wanted some robes or stuffs, and proposed to 
shew them to her. No, my son, answered 
she, I am entrusted with a commission of 
much greater importance: I come from the 
young lady whoowes you ten thousand crowns} 

do not bring you payment, but I am charged 
by her to tell you, that you became her mer- 
chant in preference to every other of the 
same profession at Bagdad, only because her 
heart granted you a preference of another 
kind. In short, she is beautiful, young, and 
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rich, and offers you her hand in marriage. If 
you find it agreeable to enter into this en- 
gagement, after you have seen and conversed 
with her, no other dowry ts required than the 
ten thousand crowns in which she stands in- 
debted to you: if you do not agree to it, the 
money shall instantly be paid down. But you 
must resolve to follow me, in order to deter- 
mine whether the affair is agreeable to your 
wishes, During this discourse of the old wo- 
man, I perceived a flame, to which I was till 
then a stranger, penctrated through my vcins, 
and the hope which was now suggested, ha- 
ving increased its violence, I soon felt the fire 
of love burning in my heart. The beautiful 
eves of the young lady, from the first moment 
Ib held them, had so dazzled and blinded me, 
the I had allowed her to carry off iny goods, 
without enquiring how I should get the pay- 
met for them. Though, in the visits which 
she afierwards made me, her veil had wholly 
couceuled her countenance, yet her flowing 
dress couid not conceal the elegance of her 
stature, the gracefulness of her motions, the 
exquisite form of her foot, and the extraor- 
dinary beauty of her hands. Besides, she dis- 
Surtect with me about the price, with so much 
politeness and civility, and with such an an- 
gelic voice, that she never left my shop with- 
out carrying away something more than my 
goods ; but I did not well know what it was. 
Scarcely had she left my shop, when I felt 
myself extremely uncasy, and would say to 
myself, This is a charming lady! and immedi- 
atey fell into a long reverie. 

When the old woman had informed me that 
the unknown lady was in love with me, my 
passion increased to a desperate height, | or- 
dered my slaves to shut up my shop, and 
to tell my father and mother that I was going 
to enjoy myself with some of my friends, in a 
garden at some distance from the city, before 
I returned home. I then put myself under the 
direction of the old woman. You will never 
repent, said she, as we went along, of havin 
placed confidence in me; but you must stil 
give me another proof of it. If the lady is 
not agreeable to you, if you do not accept the 
proposals which she is to make, and conse- 

uently a separation takes place, it is proper 
that she should remain always unknown. Her 
delicacy requires this; and I was ordered to 
put a covering over your cyes, that you ma 
not be able to discover the house to whic 
you are going. J readily agreed to this con- 
dition; and we withdrew under a portico, 
where, being concealed by two advanced pil- 
Jars, she covered my eyes with a very thick 
silk handkerchief. She made me turn three 
or four times round on my heel, then took 
me by the hand, and ‘n this way [ walked by 
her side for a full quartcr of an hour. We 
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suddenly stopped ; I heard herknock at a door, 
which was opened, and, as soon as we had 
entered, immediately shut. 

My eyes were presently uncovered, and I 
was given to the care of two female slaves of 
rewarkable beanty and richness of dress. 
They conducted me through seven doors, at 
the end of which I was received by fourteen 
other slaves, whose figures were so striking, 
and whose dress was so magnificent, that I was 
dazzled with beholding them. I was now in 
a superb upartment, where every thing was 
marble, Jasper, or gilding. My adventure had 
so mucu the appearance of a dream, that, 
though my eyes were open, I could scarcely 
be convinced that I was really awake. The 
old woman, who had still followed me, went 
out fur an instant, and soon returned, accom- 
panied by aslave, who brought breakfast upon 
a large golden salver. I sat down to refresh 
iyself. 

While I was thus employed, the old woman 
counted down upon a table the ten thousand 
crowns which were owing to me. There is 
your whole sum, said she; be not uneasy 
that my mistress does not yct appear. The 
law commands, and decency requires, that 
you should not see one another before the 
contract is made. Before she had done 
speaking, a cadi appeared, with ten persons 
in his train. I arose to salute him; when the 
old woman, addressing the Jawyer, said to him, 
The young lady, who is to be married to this 
merchant, has chosen you for her guardian : 
do you agree to accept the office? The cadi 
replied, that he reckoned himself highly ho- 
noured by herchoice. He immediately drew up 
the contract, and had it signed by the witnes- 
ses whom he had brought along with him. 
After partaking of an ample collation, which 
was served up to him and his attendants, and 
having been presented with a magnificent 
dress, and three hundred sequins, he retired, 
charging the old woman to beg her mistress 
to accept his thanks. I was so astonished at 
what I saw, that, when the cadi went away, 
I made a motion to follow him, without per- 
ceiving that I left my money behind. I was 
prevented by the old woman, who made me sit 
down again. Are you mad? said she: Need I 
inform you that the marriage follows the con- 
tract ? Come, be wiser, and remain quict till 
night, when every thing will be ready for the 
completion of the ceremony. I continued in 
the hall, where a great number of slaves were 
attentive to all my motions, and ready to an- 
ticipate my wishes. I was in a very cxtraor- 
dinary state of mind. The power of that feel- 
ing which had made me run headlong into 
this adventure, with my eyes blindfolded, was 
no longer felt, and love was checked by asto- 
nishment at the luxury with which I was sur- 
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rounded, and the ceremony of this extraordi- 


a 

hen evening approached, a magnificent 
repast was served up, accompanied with all 
kinds of confections, and exquisite wines, 
which I used sparingly. As svon as I made 
the signal for them to remove the dishes, the 
old woman took me by the hand, and con- 
ducted me to the bath. I was there received 
by eight beautiful slaves, dressed in silk, who 
wrapped me in stuffs of the same materials, 
entered into the water along with me, and 
ser\cd me with as much respect and attention 
as could have been paid to the caliph himself. 

Imagine, O respectable dervise, my asto- 
nishment; it almost deprived me of my sen- 
ses! I was soon awakened from it, however, 
by the appearance of twenty other slaves, 
more beautiful and better dressed than those 
by whom I was surrounded. Some held flam- 
beaux, and others pots filled with exquisite 
perfumes, the sweet odour of which, mingled 
with that of the wood of alocs, which served 
to warm the bath, embalmed the air, and dif- 
fused an agreeable vapour throughout the 
whole apartment. From these delights I was 
carricd to the enjoyment of others. Twenty 
slaves conducted me into a magnificent apart- 
ment; I sat down on a sofa covered with 
cloth of gold. I was there attended by the 
most melodious music, which was at the sume 
time so cheerful and lively, and so fitted to in- 
spire delight, that I could not help feeling 
its influence. The slaves at length proposed 
to conduct me into the apartment destined 
for the celebration of the nuptials. 1 arose ; 
a great door opencd; and J beheld the per- 
son approach who had marked me out for her 
husbend, preceded by twenty other slaves, 
whom she alone could surpass in beauty. At 
the sight of her I remained almost senscless; 
but this first impression instantly gave place 
to love; and my passion at length assumed 
over me that power, which, even at this day, 
makes me, every moment of my life, endure 
torments worse than death. The beautiful 
stranger, precedcd by her twenty slaves, and I, 
attended be the same number, went into the 
grand apartment prepared for our nuptials , 
and there sat down together on the same sofa. 
The old woman then appeared at the head of 
four slaves, and brought us, on golden plates, 
different refreshments, exquisite confections, 
and fruit of all kinds, which we mutually pre- 
sented to one another. After this, the ser- 
vice was removed, and we remained alone. 

I still felt timid and discouraged, when the 
lovely unknown took me by the hand. Hale- 
chalbe, said she, sitice the day that curiosity’ 
led me into your shop, I have loved you; and 
the same sentiment has frequently carried me 
back, under pretence of cheapening and pur- 
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chasing goods. The little intercourse we have 
had together has given me an opportunity of 
knowing you; and my liking for you has so 
much increased, as to make me ambitious of 
being united to you for life Can you think 
of sacrificing your liberty on my account ? 

Madan, answered I, from the first moment 
you appeared in my sight, your charms failed 
not to produce their effect. I never saw you 
without feeling an unaccountable disorder, 
mixed, however, with the sweetest emotion : 
;ou never left me without occasioning the most 
ively regret: I expected you every day, and 
my thoughts were incessantly occupied with 
your image. I dared not avow my passion to 
myself; but since you have confessed your re- 
gard for me, I swear to you, that nothing can 
equal the strength of my love, and that the 
sacrifice of liberty is nothing to one who would 
lay down his life for your sake. 

Halechaulbe, said she, truth seems to flow 
from your lips: your life is essential to my 
happiness : I ask of you no such sacrifice; but 
if we are to be united, attend to the condi- 
tions upon which J will yield my person and 
heart. My name and rank must remain un- 
hnown to you, until the steps I am now ta- 
king shal] have enabled me publicly to acknow- 
ledge you for my husband. You must make 
no inquiry within this place, for the purpose 
of getting information; and the door of the 
house shall be opened to you only once a-year. 
QO, madam, said 1, dey end on my silence; 1 am 
willing to remain ignorant ; I will never leave 
your house. Stop, said she, I have a still 
more severe condition to impose upon you: 
as I give myself wholly to you, it 18 reason- 
able that you should be wholly mine. My 
slaves are become yours, and will obey you in 
every thing; but you must not speak to them, 
except to require their services. 1f you conde- 
scend to use the smallest familianty with any 
of them, farther than mere expressions of 
kindness, if———I must discover to you a part 
of my character. I aim inclined to be jealous ; 
and if you make me the victim of this fatal 
passion, I know not how far my resentment 
may carry me against you. Take courage, 
said I, my udorable spouse, the strength of 
my passion secures you from every iIndiscre- 
tion on my part. I should die with vexation, 
were I capable of ve ee you; but I am 
not afraid that I shall ever be so unfortunate 
as to give you just cause of offence. 

The eyes of my unknown bride filled with 
tears, when she saw the frankness and since- 
rity with which my protestations were accom- 
panied. Hal be, said she, put your hand 
upon my heart, and feel how it palpitates 
with fear, lest you had refused my conditions, 
We will now be united; but had you hesita- 
ted about accepting them, I would have sa- 
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crificed my happiness to my delicacy, and we 
should have separated for ever. 

During this discourse, I placed my hand up- 
on her heart, and I felt my own sympathise 
with its emotion. I tenderly embraced her, 
and she fainted away in my arms. A slave 
was called; and she soon recovered from an 
accident which was not dangerous in its ori- 
gin. The idol of my heart opened her lovely 
eyes, and, with rapture, I beheld them turned 
towards me. I pass over the remaining events 
of my marriage, because they cannot be in- 
teresting to you, and the remembrance of 
them is still the torment of my life. 

Enchanted by my passion, I spent a fort- 
night in total forgetfulness of the whole world 
besides; and I will confess, to my shame, that 
I even omitted the most essential of all duties, 
for I never once thought of the uncasiness of 
my father and mother on my account. At 
last, by little and little, nature resumed her 
rights, and I began to think seriously of the 
grief which I must have occasioned to my af- 
fectionate parents. J uttered some sighs, 
which proceeded from the bottom of my 
heart ; and the distress of my mind appeared 
in my countenance. My wife, who possess- 
ed great discernment, soon perceived the 
change which had taken place, and obtained 
from me the secret: she took an interest in 
my uneasiness, and pointed out its remedy. 

Dear Halechalbe, said she, I admire your 
attachment to your father and mother ; they 
are dear to me on your account. We have 
imposed upon ourselves laws; but we are the 
judges, and we must not allow them to out- 
rage the feelings of nature. You shall go to 
see your parents, spend a week with them, 
and also resume your business. There are 
many reasons for your so doing. First, it will 
serve as a Cloak to conceal our marriage, and 
will furnish you with an opportunity of being 
present or absent at pleasure, without occa- 
sioning any suspicion of an intrigue. It will 
likewise enable you to acquire, by your civil, 
frank, and generous dealings, the public es- 
teem, which may one day be of advantage 
to us; for we live under the government 
of a caliph who has ears every where, and 
who likewise makes very good use of his own. 
Go, then, and my heart will accompany you 
wherever you are; if it could be rendered 
visible, you would see it continually fluttering 
around you. Besides, you will be under my 
eye: We have our trusty old woman, by whose 
means you will have the satisfaction of hear- 
ing me spoken of; and I shall have that of 
learning your welfare, and communicating to 
you my wishes. Above all, added she, as our 
marriage cannot be coucealed from your pa- 
rents, charge them to keep it a profound se- 
cret. Night was approaching before this dis- 
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course was ended; and my wife ordered the 

old woman to blindfold me as before, and con- 

duct me out of the gates of the palace, till I 

was under the portico where I had first sub- 

mitted to this operation. As soon as my 

guide had restored to me the use of my cyes, 

I flew with all speed to my father’s house : A 
neighbouring lady was just entering it: She 
discovered me by the light of a shop, before 
which I passed. Halechalbe! exclaimed she, 
what! is it you? In the name of God, do not 
shew yourself so unexpected!y to your mother. 

Retire for a few minutes into my house ; and 

in the mean time my husband will go and in- 
form her of your return. She is in the ut- 
most distress and despair at your loss; and 
the joy occasioned by your sudden and unex- 
pected return might be productive of fatal 
consequences. Whence come you, wicked 
young man? said she, as soon as she had sat 
down: How could you let your worthy pa- 
rents continue ignorant of what had become 
of you? Not having a story ready made for 
the first inquisitive person I should meet, and 
it being necessary to conceal my marriage 
from every body, I was very much at a loss 
what answer to give. But I made it up by 
presence of mind, and was obliged to have re- 
course to a lie. I am astonished, madam, 
answered I, to hear you talk of the vexation 
which I have occasioned to my parents. Ha- 
ving met with an opportunity of going to Bal- 
sora, where I had very urgent and important 
business with one of my most considerable 
debtors, and not having a moment to lose, I 
set out without being able to inform my father 
of my departure. I dispatched an express as 
soon as It was in my power; but some acci- 
dent must have befallen him, as no news have 
been received of me. The lady wus satisfied 
with the excuse. All Bagdad, however, said 
she, supposed you dead, and buricd also, for 
a superb funeral was given you yesterday. I 
will relate the whole affair to you, when once 
my husband has prepared our neighbours for 
again sceing the son whom they believed dead 
alive and well. The husband having with 
pleasure undertaken the commission, the wo- 
inan returned to her story. When your slave 
came home, he informed your father and mo- 
ther that you was to spend the remainder of 
the day and the night in a garden with your 
friends. This prevented them from being un- 
easy during that evening and next day; but 
on the following days, all the merchants of 
Bagdad were in search of you. Messengers 
were sent to all the gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, to the woods, and to a great 
distance in the country. As you was ho 
where to be found, and nobody had observed 
you, it was conjectured that you had fallen 
into one of thosesnares which are too common 
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at Bagdad, where young people, without know- 
ledge and experience, find death in the very 
cup of pleasure. Your father and mother tore 
their hair through grief, and your family and 
friends put on mourning. They sought a kind 
of consolation in the pretended funeral, which 
all the mourners in Bagdad were hired to at- 
tend, but where many real tears were shed. 
Every person was affected with the distress of 
your parents. This recital, O virtuous der- 
vise ! made me very uneasy. I perceived the 
dreadful consequences of forgetting mysclf and 
my duty; and I always considered my mis- 
fortunes, and the distraction of mind which 
was the consequence thereof, as a punishment 
from Heaven, because, in the arms of love, I 
was unmindful of the sacred obligations of na- 
ture. After our neighbour had related all of 
the story which it was necessary I should 
know, she rose up. It is now time, said she, 
to appear ; my husband must already have an- 
nounced you; go, and confirm the account 
which he has given of your return. I then 
entered my father’s house; and it is impos- 
sible to describe his joy, much less that of my 
mother, who fainted away in my arms. What! 
suid my father, you are returned from Balso- 
ra? Poor child! the loss you might have sus- 
tained was not nearly equal, in my estimation, 
to the danger which ey have run, and the fa- 
ticues you have undergone. Father, said I, 
still keeping up before the neighbours the 
story which I had thought it convenient to 
adopt, I know not whether our correspondent 
is to fail, but I will deliver to you securities 
sufficient to remove every fear. There is a 
diamond to put in your turban; here is one 
for the hilt of your poniard, another for the 
handle of your scymitar, and a bracclet for my 
mother. I believe that this is a full equiva- 
lent for the sum which we have intrusted him. 
They again embraced me, without asking any 
farther explanation; the weeds of mourning 
soon disappeared, and every one was dressed 
in his gayest robes. The house was filled with 
music; a thousand tapers shed their rays 3 and 
the friends of my father and mother assem- 
bled, to enjoy a splendid entertainment. The 
evening and night was spent by the company 
in joy and merriment. 
ext morning I thought it my duty to un- 
deceive my parents. I related to them the 
circumstances of my marriage, and besought 
them to keep it secret, as my happiness de- 
nded on its being concealed. Every thin 
increased their astonishment: and the ric 
jewels which I had brought them from my 
wife were speaking proofs. 
He must have married the daughter of a ge- 
nie, said my mother. Such nuptials, said my 
father, are celebrated without acadi, They 
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knew not what to think; but they saw me 
happy, and they were satisfied. 

I proposed to my purents to resume m 
ade. They were delighted to find that fon 
tune had not deprived me of economy and di- 
ligence ; and next day J again appeared in my 
shop. All the people of the quarter in which 
I lived expressed their happiness at seeing ne 
again. AsI was no longer directed by the 
hope of gain, I was perfectly easy and disin- 
terested in my dealings, and soon brought to 
my shop almost all the people of Bagdad. In 
the evenings I returned as usual to my father’s 
house. 

The evening of the sixth day, I informed 
my father that I must again disappear. He 
took measures to get my place filled up by an 
intelligent person, who was bound to conduct 
himself according to my principles. It was 
easy to account for my being a second time 
absent, by pretending that I had business 
abroad. 

On the seventh day, towards evening, the 
old woman came and informed me, that m 
spouse was waiting impatiently for my arrival. 
As I was equally impatient to rejoin her, I 
needed no intreaties to persuade me to follow 
ny guide. The same mystery as before was 
still observed in conducting me to the palace, 
where my presence was expected, and I was 
received at the first door by my charming 
wife, who loosened the bandage with her own 
hands. I passed another fortnight still hap- 
pier than the former, in those enjoyments 
which mutual love bestows, and amid those 
delights, pleasures,and amusements, which the 
eager wishes and riches of my spouse could 
bring together. At the conclusion of this 
period, which seemed very short, I returned 
to my father’s house, and afterwards to my 
business. My parents received me with the 
greatest affection; but scarcely were the first 
endearments over before I sighed for the re- 
turn of the seventh day, when the old woman 
should come to blindfold me, and conduct 
me to an abode which I now considered as a 
celestial paradise. My wife appeared to feel 
with equal force the pangs of separation. Du- 
ring my absence froin the palace, the only me- 
thod which she pursued to divert her attention 
was, to play upon a musical instrument, or to 
sing, in concert with her slaves, those amorous 
lays which her passion dictated. She shewed 
them to me on my return ; and I still remem- 
ber some of them, which I shall repeat to you, 
were it only to shew you that my flame met 
with an equal return. 

Oh! mylove, how cruel is absence? Return : 
I sigh for thy return, as the eyes which are 
aaak in endless night long for the brightness 
of the day. 
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Why do you leave me? Thy sight delizhts 
my soul. Return, dear lisht of my life; with- 
out thee I die. 

My soul is full of despair; nothing can 
charm when thou art absent. I drown myself 
with my tears. 

Hitherto have described only my happiness ; 
but a dreadful reverse of fortune remains to 
be unfolded. It took its rise from an unfortu- 
nate passion conceived for me by Zaliza, my 
wife’s favourite slave. She carefully conceal- 
ed it from the observation of her wnistress and 
companions ; but to me she opened her heart 
without reserve. To prevent her iimportuni- 
ties, I was obliced to threaten her with a dis- 
covery; and from that moment, rage, and a 
thirst of revenge, took possession of her heart. 

One day, during my absence, while my mis- 
tress was singing my praises, and our loves, 
Zaliza joined in concert with the other slaves; 
but hearing a couplet in praise of my fidelity, 
she affected to drop her lute, as if through im- 
patience, and did not take it up again. Why, 
said my wife, do you leave your lute upon the 
ground ? TI cannot sing the fidelity of men, an- 
swered Zaliza, for I do not believe it. Hale- 
chalbe, continued she, is very amiable ; he un- 
doubtedly loves you; and who would not ? 
But | do not believe that his affection is ejual 
to yours, or that he is more faithful than ano- 
ther: of this I can give proofs, if you doubt it. 

These perfidious words infused a fatal jea- 
lousy into the heart of my wife; she was care- 
ful, however, to prevent my perceiving that 
she entertained any suspicions. At the time 
fixed between us, I returned to my father’s 
house and my ordinary business; and when 
I went back to the lady, I was received as 
kindly and affectionately as before. 

As I sat one day in my shop, about two 
hours before the usual time of the old wo- 
man’s arrival to conduct me to my wife, the 
public crier proclaimed in the street a golden 
censer set with diamonds, to be sold for two 
thousand sequins. JI ordered a slave to call 
the cricr. Who is the proprictor of that cen- 
ser? said 1 to him. It belongs, answered he, 
to a young lady, whom you behold there. At 
the same time he pointed out a handsome 
and well dressed woman, and I desired him 
to bid her speak with me. The woman took 
the censer from the crier, paid him his bire, 
and advanced towards me. Madam, said 1, 
since this censer belongs to you, I know where 
to place it ; will you allow me to have it ?— 
Since it pleases you, Halechalbe, suid the lady, 
it is yours, and 1 demand nothing in return. 
I am not accustomed, answered I, to make 
such bargains. Nor I, said the lady, to enjoy 
the happiness of making a present to the most 
amiable and most beloved ot his sex. I have, 
continued she, for a long time past frequent- 
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ed your shop, unobserved, alas! by you ; but 
your figure and your manners enchanted me, 
and still enchant me more and more.~ Since 
the censer pleases you, I reckon myself very 
fortunate in having it im my power to present 
you with it. 

{ will receive vour present, madam, said I, 
if you will accept from me its value. Silver 
and gold, said she, are of no account in my 
estimation. The love which I bear you has 
deprived ine of repose: do not treat me with 
disdain. A liking for me would do you no 
dishonour; for, thank God, I may be proud 
of my descent. But if, despised by you, I can- 
not aspire to the highest marks of your affec- 
tion, allow ine but a single kiss, and the cen- 
ser shall be your own. I cannot consent, re- 
plied I, that you make so bad a bargain. [lake 
your money, or keep your censcr; a kiss is no 
trading price. It is beyond price, answered 
the lady, to one who dies of love. I brought 
not this censcr here tu sell, but to give it to 
you; accept it at the price mentioned, and you 
will save my life—Venerable dervise, I will 
confess my weakness, and declare that I was 
seduced by her praises, and this language of 
love. I had no suspicion, and was unable to 
discover the features of the lady through her 
veil. Betrayed by self-love, more than over- 
come by her intreaties, | retired into a dark 
part of the shop, and presented my check ; but 
instead of kissing it, she bit it with such force 
as to make me cry out; and I was Ieft alone 
with the censer in my hand, my cheek bathed 
in blood, and my countenance totally disfi- 
gured. The blood was with difficulty stopped ; 
but | was unable to allay the swelling, or re- 
nove the marks of her crucl teeth. 

Just at this moment the old woman came 
for me, and appeared surprised at the situa- 
tion in which she beheld me. I pretended 
that I had fallen upon a piece of broken glass, 
and I was prepared to give the sume account 
to my wife. But the treachcrous Zaliza had 
previously informed her of the whole matter. 
it was she who had played me that base trick ; 
and she had no doubt reported it to my spouse, 
in such a manner as to make me appear much 
more guilty than I really was. When I arri- 
ved at the palace, instead of being received as 
formerly, by an eager and affectionate wife, L 
fell into the power of an enraged and impla- 
cable judge. 

What has hurt your cheek? was the first 
question asked by my wife, as soon’as I a 
peared before her. I was about to tell her 
of the pieces of glass ; but she interrupted me 
with asking, whence | got the censer which I 
held in my hand. It cost me two thousand 
sequins, said J, stammering. Liar, replied my 
spouse, her eyes inflamed with rage, It cost 
you much more: the account of it is on your 
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cheek. Vile and base man! you have made 
a trade of your favours; but you shall pay dear 
for your infamous conduct. Morigen, said 
nae addressing her first eunuch, cut off his 


Morigen had already seized me, when the 
old woman, our confidant, threw herself at 
the feet of her mistress. O, madam ! said she 
do not commit such a crime; do not expose 
yourself to remorse which you will be unable 
to support. The behaviour of the old slave 
brought my wife to reflection : She appeared 
to meditate a little; and then, changing her 
opinion, ordered me to receive the bastinado. 
While Morigen was executing her rigorous 
orders, which I endeavoured to bear without 
complaining, she seized a musical instrument, 
and made the chords resound with an air 
which expressed a mixture of jealous rage and 
malignant satisfaction. 

The pain I suffered totally deprived me of 
sense ; and I did not recover till I found my- 
self in my father’s house, placed upon a bed, 
surrounded by the whole family, and attended 
by physicians, who were employed in procu- 
ring me relief. I had been carried away after 
the fatal execution of my wife’s orders, and 
left on the threshold of my father’s door. It 
was six wecks before I recovered from the 
consequenccs of the severe treatment I had 
undergone. At the end of this time, when I 
was able to be out of bed, my father request- 
ed to be informed of what had happened; and 
I concealed not the smallest circumstance of 
my adventure. 

Heavens ! said he, what a monster of cru- 
elty and injustice! Do not say so, father ! 
exclaimed r ; my wife, I must confess, was 
cruel, but she thought she had reason to com- 
plain ; and I was wanting in my ra to her, 
even when she loaded me with kindness and 
affection. I find that I still adore her, and 
that my love is increased by the consciousness 
of my fault, and by the fear of a final separa- 
tion. Ah! would to God I were admitted 
to be the lowest of her slaves ! 

Your sentiments are degrading to a man, 
said my father : know the dignity of your sex. 
I cannot determine to what kind of a being 
you have been united by the ceremony of a 
contract: I should suppose it entirely whim- 
sical, if such strong proofs, and particularly 
this last, had not been given us of its reality. 
Be ashamed, that a man like you, who are 
well descended, and who may aspire to a con- 
nection with the best families in Bagdad, should 
have been hurried away by a foolish passion, 
to so extraordinary and unequal a connection 
as that which you have now formed: Forget 
your disgraceful passion. Every word which 
my father uttered, against my marriage and 
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my wife, was a dagger to my heart. I shall 
one day discover this abominable creature, 
added he ; 1 will bring an information against 
her before the caliph, who will put it out of 
her power to make tarther victims. Instead 
of seconding my father’s resentment, my heart 
revolted against his plans of revenge, and was 
still devoted to my cruel, but still charming 
spouse. 

These feclings, in spite of the assistance 
of medicine, soon injured my health, and de- 
ranged my understanding. I became thought- 
ful and melancholy, refused every means of 
consolation, grieved my too affectionate pa- 
rents, and was a torment to all the domestics. 
Nothing could be prepared to my taste; and 
I was constantly blaine the unskilfulness of 
the cooks. One of them came one day to 
justify his conduct. See, said I, overturn- 
ing the table, and treading the dishes under 
my fect, there is the estimation in which I 
hold your skill and diligence. As he want- 
ed to make a reply, I threw myself upon him, 
and gave him a hearty beating. His cries and 
screams soon brought my mother, who wished 
to tcar from me the person at whom I was 
offended. She even ventured to add blows 
to her reproofs; and, in the blindness of my 
fury, I unfortunately struck her. When my 
father arrived, I was not more prudent, and I 
was at length put in chains. I recollect, that, 
having put my hand across my mouth, I found 
it covered with foam : in short, I lost my re- 
collection, and only recovered it to behold 
myself an inhabitant of this mournful abode. 
I then Icarned that I was kept here by order 
of the grand visier, Giafar. 

Many months have now elapsed since I 
groaned a miserable captive in this place. I 
have now recovered the soundness of my un- 
derstanding, in consequence of the solitude of 
this place affording me the opportunity of 
indulging my unfortunate passion, which I 
enjoy, without hearing the person whom I 
must ever love loaded with imprecations. 

I am now, O respectable dervise! op- 
pressed only by sadness, and not by passion, 
and can discover in myself nothing for which 
I ought to be detained in this hospital. My 
friemls, it would appear, have forgotten me; 
but it is the duty of the grand visier, whose 
orders are here followed, to inspect this place, 
and to endeavour to bring back to me my pa- 
rents, since I only offended by one fit of mad- 
ness, and have now sufficiently recovered my 
reason to regulate my conduct. This, vener- 
able dervise, is the whole of my history. All 
my consolation is the Alcoran, and the hope, 
that, some day or other, the Commander of 
the Faithful, who wishes to see every thing 
himself, will direct his steps towards this 
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mournful abode. I ask this from God an 
hundred times a-day ; but, alas! my suppli- 
cations have never reached his throne. 

Continue to pray, my dear son, replied 
the caliph; you will soon know the efficac 
thereof, and your request will be heard. Af- 
ter these words of consolation, Haroun re- 
turned, with Giafar and Mesrour, to the pa- 
lace. What think you, said the prince, to 
the Ss ag ei of his adventures, of the sto- 
ry which has now been related? You were 
at hand, and have heard every thing which 
was spoken. [I think, said Giafar, that this 
young man, of whom I never heard before, 
though he accuses me of being the cause 
of his misfortunes, has been employing his 
invention to relate to you a collection of 
dreams or falsehoods. It is impossible that 
every thing can be false in his relation, repli- 
ed the caliph; and I command you to think 
on the means of ascertaining the truth. To- 
morrow, I expect to hear from you. 

Next day, the grand visier gave an account 
of the plan which he had devised for disoover- 
ing what trust was to be paves in the history 
and complaints of Halechalbe. Those peo- 
ple, said the minister, who are deranged 
in their mind are never consistent in their 
accounts. Let your highness, therefore, or- 
der the young man to be brought before you, 
and if he repeats his long story in the same 
connected manner he did yesterday, and 
without varying its circumstances, it will then 
be proper to make the necessary inquiries for 
ascertaining the truth. The visier’s vpinion 
was highly approved of, and orders were in- 
stantly given to bring Halechalbe. 

When the young man appeared at the foot 
of the throne, the caliph thus addressed him : 
Halechalbe, I have been informed that you 
have been confined in Bedlam by a series oft the 
most extraordinary adventures; recover your 
spirits, and be assured that I am anxious to 
do justice to all my subjects. But in the re- 
lation I demand from you, omit no circum- 
stance, and consider the respect which is 
due to truth, and to my presence. Hale- 
chalbe, seeing the prediction of the dervise 
fulfilled, became inspire with confidence, and 
being deeply affected with his subject, again 
began his history, and made not the smallest 
variation, even in the expressions. The visier 
was forced to own that the recital which he 
had twice heard bore very striking marks of 
veracity. His sole object now was to disco- 
ver Halechalbe’s beloved, but cruel enemy, 
in order to procure justice from her towards 
her injured husband; and his sagacity soon 
suggested the steps which were proper to be 


taken. He considered, that, should he call 
together all the cadies in Bagdad, in order to 
learn by whom the contract been drawn 
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up, the affair would be in danger of being di- 
vulged, without resolving the difficulty; for 
if any of them had, contrary to law, drawn up 
a contract of so extraordinary a nature, he 
would not readily confess it; and besides, a 
man might have been suborned to act the 
part; but if Halechalbe’s father was again re- 
conciled to him, and persuaded to entrust his 
son with the management of his affairs, it was 
probable that the old woman would svon 
make her appearance, were it only from curi- 
osity; and spies, properly placed, might a 
prehend her, and force her to disclose the 
name of her mistress. 

The caliph approved the scheme, and the 
father was immediately sent for. This un- 
fortunate man, still supposing that his son was 
totally deranged in his mind, was greatly ase 
tonished to find himself in his company at the 
foot of the caliph’s throne, and still more, to 
sce Halechalbe treated by Haroun with the 
kindest attention. Upon the first proposal of 
a reconciliation, made by the pail vibier, the 
father stretched out his arms to receive his 
son. Measures were then agrecd upon for 
unravelling the adventure, and Halechalbe’s 
father promised to execute with fidelity the 
orders which he received. The father and 
son returned to their house, after having re« 
ceived two rich robes from the munificent 
i ae and next day {Ialechalbe was re-csta- 
blished in his shop, which was as richly fur- 
nished as before. 

The young man endeavoured, by submis- 
sion, kindness, and attention, to make his pa 
rents forget the causes of complaint which he 
had given them. Though still inflamed b 
love, he strove to conceal from them its ef= 
fects, and to get the better of his melancholy. 
He yielded to it only when free from every 
other business, and when left to himself, in 
solitude and retirement. Meanwhile, his 
wife did not long enjoy the gratification of 
her revenge. Having come to serious refleo- 
tion on her conduct, she blamed herself for 
the excess of her cruelty, and at length be- 
came uneasy about the fate of the lover whom 
she had treated with too much severity, though 
she still supposed him criminal and ungrate- 
ful. Love soon regained the empire of her 
heart; and though she struggled for some 
days against a feeling which she was ashamed 
to avow, silence at length became burden- 
some to her, and she ordered the old wo- 
man, as if solely through compassion, to 
make inquiry about the situation of her un- 
fortunate husband. 

Alas, madam! answered she, my pity 
for him led me to his father’s house, and I 
there learned, from the inhabitants of that 
quarter, that the poor young man’s life was 
in danger.—His life in danger! replied the 
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lady: Ah! unfortunate that I am! I have 
killed the only man in the world I ever 
loved, or can love! Can I not inform him 
that my life depends upon his? but every 
thing prevents me from doing so. Go, how- 
ever, and speedily get information concerning 
him, as far as you can, consistently with the 
safety of my honour. The old woman re- 
ceived the order with great pleasure, and for 
some tine was able to give her mistress good 
hopes of the recovery of her husband’s health. 
But her inquiries soon became fruitless; for 
the neighbours were altogether silent concern- 
ing Halechalbe, from the moment when he 
was privately taken to Bedlam, in a state of 
insanity. 

Her mistress now yielded to despair, and 
shut herself up with her confidant, that she 
might indulge her sorrow, and shed her tears 
without restraint. The theorbo which had four- 
merly been employed to insult Halechalbe’s 
distress now served to express her own com- 
plaints. The lady, quite inconsolable, could 
no longer make verses, as she was wont to 
do, when inspired by love or revenge, but 
only uttered a few broken words, interming- 
led with sighs and tears. 

Alas! said she, he flics from me; he has 
banished himself from his native land on my 
account. Go, my lover, joiu with the beasts 
of the forest ; your wife is more terrible than 
they. Yes, thou hast forgotten me : but this 
is a consolation which I shall never enjoy. 

The good old woman was one day traver- 
sing the city, little thinking she should have 
any agreeable news to carry to her mistress, 
when, as she passed through the quarter where 
Halechalbe’s shop was, she observed it open. 
Stopping to look at it, she discovered the 
master himself seated on a sofa, and lost in 
deep thought, and she determined to enter. 
As soon as she saw him, she wished to throw 
herself iuto his arms, and Halechalbe was run- 
ning to meet her, whenever he perceived her 
approaching ; but the grand visier’s spies, who 
-had not lost sight of the slave, interposed, car- 
ried off the woman, and conducted her to 
Giafar. 

Great was the visicr’s amazement, to find 
that the woman now brought before him was 
Neinana, the old governess of his beloved 
daughter Zeraida. Is it possible, said he, 
that you, whom my daughter loads with her 
kindness, should be engaged in the intrigue 
of Halechalbe’s marriage ? Whois the woman 
-you have given him for a wife ?—-O, my prince 
and master, answered Nemana, in great asto- 
nishment, whom could I serve but your daugh- 
ter, the princess Zeraida ? 

Giafar was thunderstruck when he heard 
that his daughter had married without his 
knowledge and consent; but knowing that 
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the ae was very anxious to get this affair 
unravelled, instead of returning to his own 
pee to get an explanation from Zeraida, 
le instantly repaired to the Commander of 
the Faithful, followed by Nemana, and the 
spices whom he had sent in pursuit of her. 
Mighty caliph! said he, the old woman who 
was concerned in Halechalbe’s marriage has 
been found: She is at the door, and I have 
put some questions to her. Halechalbe’s wife, 
coutinued the visier, has only availed herself 
of the law delivered in the Alcoran, by chas- 
tising her husband, who was surprised in a 
fault worthy of punishment. The duties of 
husband and wife are reciprocal; and Hale- 
chalbe had received the caresses of a strange 
woman. I think, said Haroun, you strain t 
meaning of the law; you make it too sangui- 
nary, and you would expose a great many in 
Bagdad to danger, if the right of doing them- 
stlycs justice was granted to all who either 
are, or think theinselves injured in this respect. 
Marriages of every kind, replied the visier, 
will not admit of the rigorous application of 
the law; but, when the lady who is married, 
while she subjects herself to the Jaw in all its 
rigour, has it HevieE in her power to demand 
the same subjection from the man whom she 
is to marry, and this condition is freely ac- 
cepted, the injured person, in avenging her- 
selt, only makes use of her legal right. Not- 
withstanding yeur arguments, said Haroun, I 
am still inclined to favour the unfortunate 
Halechalbe. It yet remains that I be inform- 
ed of the name of the woman in whose cause 
you are so eloquent. She is my daughter, an- 
swered the visier, in great confusion. You 
have now, replied the caliph, let me into the 
secret: I see that the multiplicity of my affairs 
makes you neglect your own, and renders you 
perfectly ignorant of what passes in your own 
ouse. Marriages are contracted, and men’s 
lives disposed of, without your knowing any 
thing of the matter. Imagine the consequen- 
ces which would result from allowing an arm 
directed by passion to execute a rigorous law. 
I know the rights which are assumed by wo- 
men in cases of unequal marriages. If con- 
veniency and prudence, those powerful direct- 
ors of human conduct, sometimes oblige them 
to give their hand to one of an inferior station, 
then they may avail themselves of these rights 
to : certain extent; they ure a sort of com- 
ensation for the sacrifice which they make. 
But this is not the case with your daughter, 
who has made no sacrifice but to her own 
taste; and the son of the chief of trade is in 
every respect become her equal. He loves 
and adores her, notwithstanding all the cruelty 
which she has exercised against him, and she 
would certainly be too happy in having him 
again for her husband. You well know, that, 
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with one word, I can make my meanest sub- 
ject a prince. I will raise Halechalbe’s fa- 
ther to that dignity, from a principle of jus- 
tice; and I will take care of the son, from re- 
rard to himself and to you: Find out the 
name of the cadi who drew up the contract, 
and why be ventured to do so without your 
consent, since, without that, the deed would 
be void; and take care that nothing now be 
wanting to its completion. 

After this discourse with his visier, the ca- 
liph ordered Halechalbe to approach. Young 
man, said he, your wife shall be restored to 
you, and you shall have it in your power either 
to pardon or punish her. She is my grand 
visier’s duughter ; but nothing ought to have 
any influence in preventing you from following 
the inclinations of your heart, and the dictates 
of your mind. 

, Commander of the Faithful ! exclaimed 
the young Halechalbe, can I retain any resent- 
ment against the person who is dearer to me 
than life? I aspire after nothing but the hap- 
piness of secing her again; and if I can once 
more gain her heart, and the consent of her fa- 
ther, | vow to both, love and affection, which 
will terminate only with my existence. Gia- 
far, replied the caliph, I recommend the in- 
terests of your daughter and son-in-law to 
your care; henceforth consider him as a man 
engaged in my service, and for whom I mean 
to provide. ; 

he grand visier returned to his palace, 
holding Halechalbe by the hand, and follow- 
ed by the old woman, who, perceiving herself 
at liberty, soon made her escape, to go and in- 
form her mistress of the visit which she might 
expect to receive. The visier, whom she had 
outrun, at length arrived at his house. Ze- 
raida arose to meet him, and to give the usual 
marks of her attachment and respect; but a 
signal with his hand, and a look of severity, 
forced her to desist. Suppress these i dee 
demonstrations of attachment, said Giafar; 
there can be no love without confidence, and 
no respect without obedience. You first mar- 
ried without my consent, and then, in a fit 
of delirium, abusing the authority which I 
gave you over my servants, you went to the 
most criminal excess against hte hu band, 
and committed a crime which has exposed us 
to the wrath of the caliph, When you gave 
your hand to the son of the chief merchant 
of Bagdad, a man esteemed and respected by 
every body, and valued even by the calip 
himself, did you imagine that you was enter- 
ing into a connection with the meanest slave? 
And if the life even of these is to be spared, 
how could you imagine that you might dispose 
of your husband’s oad to your pleasure 
and caprice? I have brought him to you; he 
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is your master, and, in his turn, has your life 
in his power. Fall at his feet ; und be assured 
that you can never regain my esteem, unless 
you obliterate from his mind, by submission 
and obedience, the undeserved and cruel 
treatment which he has received. 

While the visier was speaking, the trem- 
bling Zernida would have fallen dead at his 
feet, if she had not perceived in the eyes of 
Nalechalbe something more than compassion 
for the confusion to which she was reduced. 
She immediately threw herself at his feet, 
and kissed them with transport. The young 
husband, happy beyond expression, having 
raised Zeraida, embraced her; and for some 
moments their tears were mingled together. 
This affecting scene made an impression on 
Giafar, who was passionately fond of his 
daughter; and the father and the minister 
were at once disarmed. But the cadi must 
be called, to correct the irregularity in the 
contract of marriage. He learned that his 
name was Yaleddin, and ordered him to be 
instantly sent for. Yuleddin arrived, and did 
not allow Giafar time to ask why he acreed 
to marry Zeraida in private, and without the 
concurrence of any one but the young lady. 
Your daughter, said the judge, sent for me, 
and discovered the excess of her passion. I 
thought it my duty to fulfil her wishes, that 
I might prevent, though by an irregular pro- 
ceeding on my part, a conduct still more ir- 
regular in her. She proposed that I should 
be her guardian; and having undertaken this 
character, and not condemning her choice, I 
believed 1 was doing an important service to 
this fond couple ; and I plamly foresaw, that, 
one day, it would not mcet your disapproba- 
tion. 

The visier, instead of shewing dissatisfac- 
tion, generously expressed his gratitude to 
the cadi, but ordered the slave ‘Zaliza to be 
delivered to him, that she might be punished, 
atter a confession should be extorted from 
her, of the odious stratagem which she had 
employed for separating her mistress and her 
husband. 

The fond couple were then left to them- 
selves, after the visier had assured Halechal- 
be that he should be as dear to hiin as his 
own son. Magnificent feasts were afterwards 
given, that all possible splendour might ac- 
company an union authorised and approved 
by the caliph, and which diffused joy among 
all the inhabitants of Bagdad. 

Thus did Halechalbe pass unexpectedly 
from Bedlam to the honourable station to 
which he was raised by the caliph Haroun, 
and from the most mournful of all conditions 
to the highest degree of happiness. 

Schahriar, perceiving that the story of Ha- 
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lechalbe was finished, expressed the pleasure 
which it had given him, and praised the ex- 
cellent conduct of the caliph. He inveighed 
bitterly against the abuse which women make 
of the little authority they are allowed to en- 
joy- Scheherazade was too prudent to dis- 
pute this opinion openly, but indirectly tried 
to weaken its force, and to prove that it was 
too general. Sire, replied she, I have still 
many memorable adventures to relate of the 
great caliph Haroun and his family : I know 
some which happened to him at a very ad- 
vanced age, and which will exhibit to you a 
perfect idea of this miracle of justice and 
prudence: But they are long, and I have 
need to recal the particulars to my memory, 
for they are equally interesting and extraor- 
dinary. In the mean time, if your majesty 
will condescend, like the great Haroun him- 
self, to amuse yourself for a moment with a 
popular story, which was formerly thought 
very entertaining, I will relate to you that of 
Xailoun, surnamed the Idiot. It is still pro- 
verbial at ad, where it is daily recited 
among the vulgar. 

The sultan, who was convinced that a sto- 
ry related by his beautiful spouse could not 
be otherwise than amusing, however low the 
subject, requested her to begin immediately ; 
and Scheherazade thus resumed her discourse. 


The Story of Xailoun, the Idiot. 


Sire, there lived at Bagdad a young man 
named Xailoun, born of genteel parents, but 
left an orphan, with little or no fortune, at a 
very early period of life. His short thick 
make indicated a robust constitution; and 
the features of his face would have been suf- 
ficiently agreeable, if they had not been to- 
tally destitute of expression. Being void of 
understanding, and of a soft disposition, he 
served, from his infancy, as a butt to his com- 
panions. As soon as he had attained the age 
of manhood, his friends, presuming that a wo- 
man of sense would be able to manage him, 
and make him at least an honest man, deter- 
mined to marry him, and caused him to take 
to wife a girl two years older than himself, 
a wise, prudent, and of his own station in 


Oitbha, Xuiloun’s wife, soon perceived the 
defects of her husband’s character. He was 
lazy and idle, fell asleep as soon as he had 
filled his belly, and awoke for no other pur- 
pose but again to satisfy his hunger. If he 
ever bestirred himself at all, it was only to 
ramble through the city, and thrust himself 
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into the crowd, looking at every thing, but 
seeing nothing. This stupid indiscretion was 
the cause of his being often roughly treated ; 
and he frequently returned home with a 
bloody mouth or a black eye. This mortifi- 
ed Oitbha; for she really loved her husband; 
for, notwithstanding his gluttony, sloth, and ex- 
treme simplicity, he was harmless and good- 
natured, 

While Xailoun went on in this manner, 
his affairs went to ruin; he spent his little 
patrimony in inactivity and sloth, and insen- 
sibly fell daily into a state of greater imbecil- 
lity. Oitbha had tried persuasion, remon- 
strance, and reproof, to make him alter his 
conduct: She wished to induce him to a lit- 
tle labour, that she might begin by degrees to 
put him on the way of gaining his livelihood : 
but all her attempts were vain; and it was 
impossible to get him to do any thing. . One 
day, she prevailed on him to go and spread 
out some linen to dry in the sun. Oitbha, 
upon going, soon aftcr, to see how he was en- 
gaged, found him lyingstretched on the ground, 
in close conversation with a kardouon, * 
which was sitting on a heap of stones. Xai- 
loun was speaking to it, and the little animal 
seemed to answer him by the usual signal 
with its head. In the mean time, the neglect- 
ed linen was blown about. 

What are you doing there? asked Oitbha 
I am talking with my cousin. Is 
the kardouon your cousin? Certainly; and 
then addressing himself to the animal, Are 
not you my cousin, kardouon? The animal 
replied by its usual inclination of the head, 
Oitbha, who was naturally of a hasty temper, 
lost all patience, snatched up a branch of tur- 
pentine tree, which was at hand, and bestow- 
ed three or four blows on Xailoun, who look- 
ed at her with an air of stupid good nature, 
and then hastened to take up and spread out 
the linen. 

Oitbha thus reflected with herself: We 
have a rising family : my own labour is in- 
sufficient to maintain mysclf, my children, 
and this fat sluggard. Since I can make my- 








" self dreaded by bim, I must cure him of this 


fault of laziness: he is strong, and I must 
oblige him to work for his own subsistence. 
Having thus reasoned, she took up the rod of 
turpentine tree, and, on Xailoun’s return, made 
him derange the little furniture which was in 
the house, and then put it in order again. If 
he stopped one moment, a shower of blows 
descended on his pate. Xailoun obeyed ; 
but whenever his work was finished, he made 





* A iittle animal, of about 14 inches long, resemblin:. in shape, the crocodile of the Nile! 
‘When it is booked upon, it moves its bead up and down, as if expressing assent. It is harmless, 
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his escape, went, as usual, to saunter through 
Bagdad, and did not return till late, and after 
having been ill treated. He had foolishly en- 
gaged in a squabble, and had come off well 
beaten. 

Oitbha, when she saw that the turpentine 
switch was not sufficient to establish her au- 
thority, took a stout staff. 

Whence come you? said she: I will teach 
you to go out without my permission, and to 
get yourself beaten in this manner. At the 
same time, applying twenty strokesof the stick 
to his shoulders, she made him sit down, and 
dressed the wounds which he had received on 
his hands and face. When this was done, 
she put him to bed. Take repose now, said 
she; and to-morrow we shall see things in 
quite a different shape. You must absolute- 
ly change your way of living, slothful and 
simple as you are, or otherwise we shall die 
with hunger and vexation. You must labour 
in order to live: You are fat and strong : You 
must go and seek work in Bagdad; and if 
you do not bring home the profits thereof, 
the stick shall do its duty. 

Xailoun went to sleep, va much deject- 
ed, saying to himself, I shall have a beating, 
if I don’t change my way of living; and how 
shall 1 alter myself, so as to be Xailoun no 
longer? Next day, Oitbha saw that her 
husband was still much bruised with the 
strokes he had received the night before. She 
dressed his wounds, and said to him, Consider 
weil, booby, and lay your account with ma- 
king a total change in your conduct. Every 
mark of his ill treatment being at length gonc, 
his wife made him rise. Get out of the house, 
said she; go and hire yourself as a day-la- 
bourer to some master in Bagdad ; there 1s no 
bread for you here; and if you return with- 
out bringing any, this stick, which you see 
here, shall welcome you home every day, till 
you are entirely changed. Xailoun’s brain 
was formed only to retain the last words he 
heard. He must bring home bread, and re- 
turn quite changed, otherwise the smart which 
he felt on his shoulders told him that he 
should again be saluted with a beating. As 
he passed the door of a baker, the bread, which 
they had taken out of the oven, happened to 
be set out to cool in the tent. Its colour, 
shape, and fine flavour, whetted his appetite ; 
besides, it was winter, the day was very cold, 
and the heat which came from the oven far- 
ther attracted him, for he was but scantily 
clothed. The ruddy baker was seated near 
his oven, and had a look of prosperity which 
was very engaging. The lads who worked at 
the trough, and who were dressed with great 
neatness, presented a picture of cheerfulness, 
health, and content. 

Oh! said Xailoun, if I could but get into 
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this shop, my business were done ; here is the 
bread which I am ordered to go and seek for 
myself. It I could only eat this bread 
for eight days, I should become fat and rudd 
like these people; and then, how cataod'T 
should be ! 

Upon these reflections he entered the shop. 
The baker looked at him, and, from his roe 
bust appearance, supposing him to be a jour- 
neyman wanting work, thus addressed him: 
What wouldst thou have, friend? Are you 
seeking employment? Will you assist me in 
my work? With all my heart, answered Xai- 
loun. Then take this pruning hook, untie e 
bundle of faggots, cut the branches and sup- 
ply me, as I need them, to put into the oven. 

Xailoun sat down, and performed his work. 
The hour of dinner arrived, and they gave 
him onc of the nice loaves which had so ex- 
cited his appetite. The baker learned that 
his new workman had a wife and children. 
In the evening, when he dismissed him, he 
gave him three other loaves fur them, and 
sent him joyful home. Oitbha received him 
eg Ae and when she knew what he had 
gained, You see, said she, that, by undergoing 
a little trouble, one may gain his bread: Think 
seriously, therefore, of working every day tor 
your subsistence, and of wholly changing your 
conduct. Next day, Xailoun would have slept 
too long; but Oitbha awoke him. Get up, 
said she, go to the shop, or I must take the 
stick, Xailoun dressed himself very quickly. 
Ah! said he, when shall I be chanied: 80 as 
to hear no more of the stick ? and then be- 
took himself to his work. 

Light days had not elapsed since he had ta- 
ken this business in hand, and their little mane 
sion was plentifully provided with necessaries. 
Every morning, reproofs were not spared, and 
sometimes the stick was produced, when he 
pes duller than usual. Xailoun feared 
this staff, but he no longer found the bread so 
good as it was the first day. lt was im 
sible he could be changed; for his wife still 
scolded and beat him every morning; and it 
seemed hard that he, who was so fond of 
sauntering about the streets of Bagdad, should 
be confined, like a prisoner, at the mouth of 
an oven, the whole day, and be abridged of 
his sleep in the morning into the bargain. 

He agreed in his own mind that this sort 
of change signified nothing, and that he must 
find out someother. His wife awoke himin the 
morning, with herusual assistant. Arise quick- 
ly ; be gone ; go, and gain wherewithal to live, 
and bring something home, or you shall re- 
ceive a beating at your return. We shall 
never live together, as husband and wife, till 
thou changest thy conduct. That is well, 
muttered Xailoun, in a low voice : behold me 
already changed into a prisoner; and the al- 
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teration docs not agree with me at all: I will 
go in search of some other. At the same 
time, he began to run through all Bagdad, 
without 50 much as knowing what he sought 
for. Constantly wandering about, he came at 
last to the shop of Seydi-Hassan, a native of 
Damas, the most famous cook in ali Bagdad. 
It was beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Aggiala. Under the tent, before the house, 
was a large platc, covered with a pyramid of 
Yice, seasoned with the most costly spices, and 
surrounded with minced meats, all dressed in 
a manner equally neat and delicate. The ex- 
quisite odour of this dish awakened Xailoun’s 
appetite. 

Hie saw in this shop six young men busy at 
work, admirably well dressed, and perfectly 
beautiful, and they all appeared to him cheer- 
ful and healthy. He did not think it at all 
extraordinary, that people, who had such ex- 
cellent pilau at their command, should enjoy 
s0 many advantages; and he persuaded him- 
self, that, by living like them, he would very 
s.on haye the same appearance. But it was 
first necessary to interest the cook in his fa- 
vour, that he might obtain permission to work 
in his shop. Hunger, and the desire of chan- 
ging, conspired to make Xailoun eloquent. 
Have you, said he to Seydi-Hassan, any em- 
ployment for me? That is never wanting 
here, said the cook. Go to my lads; they 
will find you work. 

Xailuun was employed without delay. They 
gave him fragments of every kind in great 
abundance. He filled and stuffed himself, not 
doubting but he had at Jast fallen upon the 
only method of bringing about the alteration 
about which he was so anxious. After dinner, 
he resumed his work, which was not at all 
burdensome to him. He was employed only 
in covering the tables for those who came to 
eat at the cook’s shop, in setting and removing 
the dishes, and in clearing the tables when 
they retired. 

In the evening, he returned home with a 
whole pyramid of fragments, on a large plate. 
It was pretty late before he arrived, and Oit- 
bha was uneacy about him ; but when she saw 
him return loaded with so much provision, 
and not bringing any bread from his master 
the baker, she doubted not but that he had 
been traversing the city, as usual, and had 
stolen, some where or other, the plate and 
its contents. Whence come you, vagabond ? 
said she: Where did you get this plate, you 
robber? Some pretty severe blows with the 
stick accompauied these pleasing addresses 
with which he was received. Xailoun inform- 
ed her, that, not finding himself disposed to 
live a prisoner by the side of an oven, he wish- 
ed to change for the better, and for this rea- 
son had gone to work with Seydi-Hassan. 
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They could never have given you all that, ree 
lied Oitbha: come along with me; I would 
not have us taken for robbers, So saying, 
she threw her veil over her face, and caused 
Xailoun to follow her with the plate, to the 
cook’s shop. Seydi was stuck with such 
singular honesty. He added some farther 
presents of the same kind, and sent the good 
people home. 

Xailoun was now happy for some time, go~ 
ing every day to Seydi’s shop, eating whenever 
his appetite urged him, and always bringing 
home abundance for his family. He never re~ 
ceived blows or reproofs, provided he rose 
early in the morning; but if he failed to do 
so, lie found himself still in danger. He had 
taken it into his head that he must be alter. 
ed, to such a degree, as to be altogether un- 
known to his wife. In hopes of this, he eat 
as much as he could, in order to become fat 
and ruddy, like the other lads belonging to 
the cook; and he went very often to view 
himself in the mirror which was in the shop, 
and observe if he was not grown a little fatter. 
One day Scydi-Hassan, having observed him, 
asked, What he wus doing there? I am look- 
ing to know whether I am changed, replied 
Xuiloun; st the same time feeling his face 
and his clothes alternately, and then shrug- 
ging up his shoulders, as a ark of discontent. 
You would wish to change, then? said Seydi. 
Yes, replied Xailoun. This, then, is the ae 
per time for doing so, if you have a mind: I 
can change your post: my scullion is dead, 
and you may take his place. Shall I have his 
clothes also ? said Xailoun. Undoubtedly, re- 

lied Seydi; that is understood. Come, then, 
ct me change quickly, for it is now a long time 
since I have prayed every day to God that 
1 might be changed. 

It afforded no small amusement to the peo- 
ple in the shop to dress the new kitchen-boy 
in his predecessor’s clothes; but Xailoun could 
not express the joy he felt in thinking that he 
was socn going to be changed, and to resemble 
the other servants of Seydi-Hassan. The dis- 
acreeable smell alone might have warned him 
of the disadvantage of his new dress ; but he 
was incapable of attending to more than one 
idea at a time. He was now dressed in a 
greasy frock, and covered with a dirty apron ; 
he was conducted to the sink in the kitchen, 
where they gave him the dishes and kettles to 
scour ; but, from want of dexterity and prac- 
tice, he bedaubed his own face and hands with 
almost as much dirt and nastiness as came 
from the kettles. 

Something was brought to him to eat, and 
he acquitted himself to admiration. New work 
was given him, and he was eager to finish it, 
that he might go and examine in the glass the 
happy effect of the change which had been 
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roduced. As he looked, he was terrified at 

unself, ran out of the shop, and made his es- 
cape, sayiny, My God! my God! 1 asked to 
be changed, but it was neither into a prisoner 
nor a hitchen-boy : however, said he to him- 
sclf, this change may perhaps conceal me from 
my wife, and prevent me trom being beaten ; 
So let me be gone home. 

He came to his door, running all the way, 
and empty handed. When Oitbha sew such 
a horrid figure enter her house, she took up 
the stick, in order to defend herself, and drive 
out the monster. At Iength she discovered, 
by the voice and beard, that it was Xailoun ; 
but this only led her to lay on her blows the 
harder, and with so much tore reason, 
that she had nothing for supper, and he had 
brought nothing to cat. Ouitbha put him to 
bed, carried back the kitchen-boy’s livery to 
Scydi’s house, and having there got the ac- 
count of her hushand’s metamorphosis, re- 
turned in very bad humour. Unless Xailoun 
returned to the cook, he must to-morrow find 
another master, otherwise he might expect the 
severest treatment: he would not even be al- 
lowed straw to lic upon. 

Xailoun once more traversed the strects of 
Bagdad in search of employment and of a 
change. Near onc of the largest mosques, he 
observed a pastry-shop, wherein much greater 
neatness prevailed than in that of the cook. 
The workmen who made the paste had their 
arms naked up to the elbow, and displayed a 
fresh, plump, white skin, such as Xailoun was 
ambitious to possess The nourishing pastries 
to which they were indebted for this freshness 
were set out under the tent before the door, 
and diffused an agreeable smell, sufficicnt to 
rouse appetites less keen than that of Xailoun. 
He thought, that if he could but fill his belly 
with these for a short time, and thrust his 
hand into that fine paste, he would infallibly 
undergo a total change in his appearance. He 
entered the shop, therefore, and with great 
simplicity offered his servicestoits master. The 
pastry-cook looked at him earnestly: his 
strong constitution and appearance indicated 
him to be aman from whom much work might 
be derited; and his services were instantly 
accepted. His new master was overjoyed 
with his acquisition. Xailoun was employed 
m easy labour ; he stuffed himself with exccl- 
lent pastry, and in the evening carried home 
choice morsels to his wife. Oitbha was asto- 
nished when she saw him return with this new 
reward of his labour. He told her he had 
changed, and informed her that he had beta- 
ken himself to another profession. Oitbha 
was happy to find him in the train of work- 
ing; but her husband’s wishes were not yet 
wholly fulfilled. He had not yet put his hands 
to the paste, but, as it was the month of the 
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Ramazan, he was intrusted with selling the 
py in the avenues and market places. He 
ad been taught to reckon small money: he 
knew that he must receive as many pieces of 
that money as he delivered pieces of pastry ; 
and he gave a faithful account. This was all 
his genius could accomplish; and hitherto his 
master had required no more of him; but a 
time arrived when he expected to obtain from 
him labour of much greaterimportance. While 
the festival lasted, there was a great deal of 
work more than usual performed in the shop 5 
and the flour was about to fail, for the ass that 
went i the mull had died. This animal’s la- 
bours were of more consequence in the mill 
than Xatloun’s in the shop. Our flour, said 
his master to him, is about to run short, and 
we shali have no pastry: I have lost my la- 
bourer, and cannot for some days procure 
another to supply his place. You must change 
your employment, and make flour for me: I 
will take care of you while you are at work. 
I desire nothing so much as to change, said 
the other; it was for that purpose I came here ; 
but J must also change my dress, I hope? Well 
thought of, answered the pastry-cook ; since 
you perform the dead labourer’s work, you 
must have his dress. Xailoun could not be 
happicr. I shall be truly changed at last, said 
he. te was taken to the mill, his eyes beng 
blindfolded, the harness was put on, and he 
was then fixed to the handle. Come, go on, 
said the pastry-cook, go on, pull at the collar, 
and the wheel will follow. Xailoun obeyed, 
and the mill advanced; the labour became 
somewhat less awkward, but it was still very 
severe. Is it over? cred Xailoun, quite @ 
stranger to tlus hind of business. No, no, 
answered the pastry-cook, go on, go on; you 
do very well; the flour is beautiful, and you 
shall have it to sift. To sift! said Xailoun, 
that’s probably another change ; but so much 
the better, for this is a very bad one All the 
while he puffed and blowed, and was in a great 
sweat. The pastry-cook still encouraged him 
with his voice, but gave him not the smallest 
respite till the hour of dinner. He was then 
unyoked, and after being, taken out of the mill, 
freed from the bandage on his eyes. He must 
now get sonicthing to eat ; but it was no longer 
pastry which was set before him, but a dish of 
beans and onions, dressed with lintseed oil. It 
was necessary that he should have strong nou- 
rishment, proportioned to the labour which 
was required of him, Changing. in general, 
was not disagreeable to him, for he always 
hoped to fiud hig account in it ; but the beans 
were tough, and the oil rancid. He was dyin 
with hunger, however,and he musteat. Scarce- 
ly had he finished, when the means of digest- 
ing this disgusting repast were proposed. 
Come, Xailoun, said the pastry-cook, we must 
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finish our grinding; without that, the sho 
would want work to-morrow. They then fell 
upon him ; one put the covering on his eyes, 
and another the harness; and he was again 
set to turning the mill. 

He was now oppressed with a full stomach, 

po up with wind, in consequence of the 
ood he had taken, and fatigued with the 
morning’s labour. Thus, all ina sweat and 
out of breath, he stopped from time to time. 
Come, cried the pastry-cook, go on; if your 
courage fails you, I will give you some, as I 
ve your predecessor, Courage! said Xai- 
oun to himself, what is courage! it is cer- 
tainly something good. Iie stopped, and pul- 
led up the covering on his eyes, to see what 
was to be given him. He beheld his master 
holding a whip in his hand, which he smack- 
ed in the air. He pulled down the covering, 
continued to fulfil his task without being re- 
quired to do so, and conceived a total dislike 
to courage, without trial. Night came on, 
and Xailoun was freed from his work. He 
eagerly pulled the bandage from his eyes, re- 
turned to the shop, and finding the door open, 
fied with the swiftness of an arrow to his own 
house. He was as white as a ghost, and still 
had the harness upon him; but he dreaded 
being sent back to the mill, and receiving the 
discipline which was termed courage. 

It may be imazined that a man with a long 
beard, covered with flour from head to foot, 
so that even thegirths which constituted a part 
of his harness appeared to be of one piece with 
his clothes, was no ordinary figure. When 
Oitbha first saw this spectre come and boldly 
sit down in her house, she began to be afraid; 
but she soon dicovered who it was. What, 
said she, is it you, you fat eee Where 
have you been getting yourself harnessed in 
this manncr, instead of going and working 
with your master, that you might bring back 
provisions for our subsistence? She then took 
the stick, and drove the dust from his doub- 
let. Xailoun endeavoured to calm the storm. 
You bid me pray to God to change me, and 
I do pray to him: I have been a prisoner, a 
kitchen-bvy, and now I am an ass for turning 
a mill. 

O, the monstrous beast! said Oitbha ; but 
compassion prevented her from farther cor- 
recting him. She freed him fromm his girths, 
shut him up, carried back the harness to the 

t oak s house, and after reproaching 
bim for abusing the simplicity of a poor man, 
and causing him to restore Xailoun’s robe, 
and pay the wages of his day’s labour, she 
veturned to her own house. Xailoun was 
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confined to bed all next day by the fatigue he 
had undergone, the blows of the stick, and 
the indigestion occasioned by the ragout 
dressed with oil. His wife aid not even ask 
him to rise; but, on the third day, compelled 
by necessity, she was again obliged to send 
her stupid husband to work. Come, said she, 
mind your business; go to any of your mas- 
ters who will employ you; but if you return 
without any reward for your labour, you may 

and sleep in the street : change your con- 

uct, or I shall never change mine. Chan 

my conduct! said Xailoun to himself; I should 
be glad to know how that’s to be done? For 
example, when I take the way through the 
streets to the river, I may go one way, or I 
may go another, but it is all one, it only leads 
me to the river. Let me see-———if I go into 
the country, instead of the city, I suppose it 
would be better, Every day I beg of God to 
change me; but there is so much noise in Bag- 
dad, that he cannot hear my request; but 
were I in the open country, if he is not deaf, 
he will certainly hear me. 

Xailoun accordingly hastened to leave the 
city, that he might go and offer up his pray- 
ers in the coungy, where he would have full 
liberty to turn ‘his face towards the south,* 
without being disturbed by houses. At a lit- 
tle distance from the city, he found a large 
open door, which invited him to enter an ex- 
tensive garden. There he saw pear-trees, ap- 
ple-trees, is anaeeai haagy trees, in short, of 
every kind, bending under their load of fruit. 
This place was in his eyes a terrestrial para- 
dise : he was exceedingly fond of fruit, but 
had never eat of it according to his pleasure : 
he was in perfect ecstasy at the sight. Here, 
said he, is excellent feeding for a man. I re- 
collect when my wife bought our ass, it was 
lean, thin-flanked, and scabbed ; but she put 
it to good pasturage, and, in a fortnight, the 
beast was so changed, that I coubl hardl 
know it again, I am flesh and blood as weil 
as the ass, and the same change will happen 
to me, if I can but stay in this place. The 
owner of these fruits has so great a quantity, 
that he cannot eat them all; he will give me 
as many as J havea mind for; and I cer= 
tainly undergo a change like our little ass: I 
will not know ey again; for I suppose if 
it could have looked at itself in the glass, it 
would not have known itself. 

After having made these reflections, he ad- 
vanced forward, and came to the place where 
the owner, mounted on a te-tree, 
was gathering fruit, which his wife received, 
and put into a basket. He very deliberately 





* The mussulmans turn their faces to the south when they eay their prayers. 
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offered them his services. The gardener look- 
ed at his wife, and having given her a sign, 
accepted them. Xailoun ascended an amie: 
tree which was very well loaded; and though 
3s took oni = first to = almost as many as 
e gathered, he met with no opposition from 
the ewier It was agreed sas he should re- 
ceive a small sum every month, for the work 
he was to perform. With respect to the mo- 
ney, he knew nothing about the matter: he 
thought that the labour would consist in ga- 
thering pears, prunes, apricots, and other 
fruits, which he might eat at his pleasure; 
and he nt iigese to every thing which was pro- 
posed. He was sometimes employed to work 
in the house; for he had acquired a know- 
ledge of this kind of work with the cook and 
maker of pastry. At dinner and supper he eat 
pilau with his master, gormandized on fruit 
the whole day, and had not the smallest doubt 
but that he would soon undergo as happy a 
change as his ass. Occasionally he was sent 
to Bagdad with two asses laden with fruit; 
and as these animals, from long experience, 
were well acquainted with the road, Xailoun 
had not even the trouble of directing them. 
Oitbha was then lying in, and consequent 
was unable to go in search of her husband. 
Xailoun had not forgotten her; but he waited 
till the excellent feeding which he enjoyed 
should have produced its happy effects, that 
he might return to his house completely chan- 
ged. Unluckily there was no mirror in his 
master’s house, wherein he could observe the 
progress of his transformation. But Xailoun’s 
hopes and happiness were to have an end. 
There were in the stable two bullocks, which 
were employed in the labours of husbandry. 
Xailoun, who led them every day to watering, 
soon became intimate with them, and called 
them his dear companions. One day, by acci- 
dent, or perhaps by the fault of the guide, one 
of the bullocks fell into a ditch, and broke his 
leg. The gardener was in a great rage: the 
ploughing pressed on, and hecould not get ano- 
ther before the next fair. Well, said he to Xai- 
Joun, you have rendered one of the bullocks 
useless which I employed in tillage, and I 
cannot replace him for some time: but the 
work must go on, and it is needful you change 
ase employment with me. Change! replied 
ailoun; I ask this from God every day, and 
I believe I am come hither for that very pur- 
pose. In that case, since you are so willing, 
you must assist the remaining bullock to finis 
the ploughing of a piece of ground which is 
begun. Xailoun not been out of the gar- 
den, and‘knew nothing about the ploughing 
which was proposed to him: his ragged ha- 
bit also by no means pleased him; and he 
asked his master if he should have the dress 
of the labourer whose place he was to supply. 
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That you may be quite at your eage, my friend, 
you shall have the whole of it, from head to 
oot. In that case, said Xailoun, I will put 
off this immediately. There is no occasion 
for that, lied his master ; the one I am to 
give you will go above it very well. Twodresses 
at once, Xailoun thought, would effectually 
disguise him, and straightway he proposed to 
go and shew himself to his wife in that situa- 
tion. The sun at that time was very scorch- 
ing, and the cattle were cruelly tormented b 
flies and other insects. The gardener took 
up half a dozen of goat’s skins, that he might 
cover Xailpun with them from top to toe, and 
left no part of his body uncovered, except pas- 
sages for the light, and for breathing. The 
simpleton looked on foolishly, and, being al- 
ways eager for a change, allowed him to pro- 
ceed. He was immediately put to the yoke, 
and the gardener, loudly cracking his whip in 
the air, began the work. When Xailoun 
heard the cracks of the whip, though he had 
not been as strong as a bullock, he would 
have found means to exert the vigour of one. 
He dragged on his companion; but, during 
the labour, the flies made terrible attacks on 
both: the least space that was uncovered on 
Xailoun’s back was fatal to him, and these 
troublesome insects found out every opening. 
He must be unyoked to dine; and Xailoun 
would have made his escape, if he durst have 
veutured; but he was deterred by the whip, 
which the gardencr had by his side. He was 
desired to eat; and the hunger which he felt 
impelled him to do so; and almost before he 
had time to breathe, he was put to the yoke 
again. Whencveningcame, thelabourccased, 
and the gardener led back his bullock to the 
stall. Xailoun took advantage of his being 
left alone for a moment, gained the house-door, 
and ran towards Bagdad, covered with the 
skins, which were sewed upon him, or kept 
together by the harness. He never once da- 
red to look behind him, so much was he afraid 
of being pursued, and of experiencing the lash 
of the whip. As night had come on, and the 
gates were shut, the poor fugitive had no other 
refuge but the sepulchres without the walls. 
He entered the first which offered a shelter, 
and, sinking under the fatigue which he endu- 
red through the day, fell into a profound ape 
About six o’clock in the morning, he was sud- 
deuly awaked by grave-makers, who had come 
to dig a grave at the very place where he was. 
The earth had been lately removed by some 
savage and carnivorous animals, who had dug 
up a dead body, and there were still some 
bones scattered around the mouth of the tomb, 
half devoured. ; . 
While the grave-diggers were discoursing 
together concerning the ravages of these ani- 
mala, one of them maintained that beasts 
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could never dig three feet into the earth, and 
that the devastations must have been made 
by some evil genies, who took pleasure in de- 
vouring the cold remains of the dead. Xai- 
loun was at this moment perceived by one of 
them, lying in the place which the unfortunate 
wretch had chosen for a shelter. The goat’s 
skins, with which he was covered, gave him 
so frightful and hideous an appearance, that 
the grave-digger exclaimed, Here is the evil 
genie! Xailoun, being awaked by this excla- 
mation, sat up: Luckily for him, his enemies 
were seized with terror, and he had time to 
arise. If his adversaries could have read in 
his looks the terror with which he was seized, 
hy the sight of three iron shovels lifted up to 
kill him, it would have been all over with him ; 
but his mask of goat’s skins concealed his 
emotions ; and while their strokes hung sus- 
ae in the air, fear gave him new vigour : 

e darted forward like an arrow, passed 
through the middle of them, and took to flight. 
Xailoun’s enemies resumed courage, when- 
ever they saw him give indications of fear. 
They discharged their shovels at him, ran af- 
ter him, exclaiming, with all their might, Here 
is the evil genie who devours the dead bodies 
in the sepulchres ; fall upon him, kill, murder 
him ! The people began to assemble, and ran 
after the monster, but they fled as soon as 
they saw him, crying, as loud as fear would 
allow them, Here is the evil genie who devours 
the dead bodies ! The dogs joined in the pursuit ; 
but the strangeness of an animal totally un- 
known to them kept them back: They fol- 
lowed him barking, but at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The grave-diggers, finding themselves much 
impeded by the crowd, which increased at 
every step, kept back the dogs, and called out, 
Throw stones and sticks at him; but the idea 
of the power and evil dispositions of the ge- 
nies deprived every person of courage. The 
children were afraid of being swallowed up 
alive by the evil spirit who devoured the dead; 
and Xailoun, protected by his horrible disguise, 
reached his own dwelling through a tumult, 
of which the report had spread over all Bag- 
dad. He entered the house, and the crowd 

ed up to the door. Here a shower of 
lows inevitably awaited him. Oitbha, being 
now & mother and nurse, and consequently 
the moreintrepid, saw the terribleanimal arrive, 
took up the stick, of which she so well knew 
how to make use, and, before her r hus- 
band, who was quite spent with running, could 
even articulate his name, forced him out again. 
He new fell into the hands of the grave-diggers, 
whe seized him by the goat’s skins, and drag- 
ged him to prison, amid the shouts of the tri- 
umphant mob, among whom it was spread 
abroad, that they were carrying to prison the 
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evil genie, who was the terror of the sepul- 
chres, and who had entered Oitbha’s house to 
devour her child. 

The jailor was full of consternation to hear 
of the prisoner who was brought to him, and 
of whom thirty descriptions bad been given, 
every one more horrible than another. The 
object at length appeared: A grave-digger had 
torn away some of the pieces of his dress, and 
discovered that the object they had pursued 
80 gg ang was & man, covered a gont’s 
skins. But be only appeared more culpable, 
for having dressed himself like a beast, that 
he might come and devour dead bodies and 
little children. Infamous wretch ! said an of~ 
ficer of the prison, addressing Xailoun, are 
you possessed of a devil, to come to take your 
repast in the sepulchre of faithful mussulmen, 
and feed upon their flesh ?—I! said Xailoun, 
who was now stripped of his mask ; ] did not 
go there to eat ; I went there to sleep. I pass- 
ed among the bones as I entered, but I never 
touched them. The simplicity of Xailoun’s 
behaviour and speech disconcerted and soft- 
ened all the by-standers. They put one ques- 
tion more to him: Did you not go to Oitbha’s 
house, said they, with a design to eat her child? 
——1! said Xailoun ; I would not eat my own 
child: 1 was going tomy own house. Among 
the people who were anxious to know the fate 
of the monster, there were at the door three 
or four of Oitbha’s neighbours. The declara- 
tion of the supposed evil genie was repeated 
to them. Having asked admission, and recog- 
nised Xailoun, they bore such unequivocal 
testimony to his innocence and stupidity, that 
the judge, who had come to enquire into the 
fact, ordered Xailoun to be carried back to 
Oitbha, and all his skins along with him. His 
wife was informed of his fate some minutes 
before he appeared. She was then very sorrys 
that she had given him so rough a reception 
without knowing him, and had occasioned his 
meeting with still harder treatment. The ad- 
venture also would inevitably be accompznied 
with disgrace; for to-morrow it would be 
known throughout Bagdad that Xailoun was 
the supposed evil genie who devoured the 
dead bodies. She also lamented the blows of 
the stick, which had been given somewhat toe 
freely ; for she had at that time treatod him 
85 8 enemy. 

When Xailoun entered, she felt emotions 
of sion only arise in her mind. She 
thanked her neighbours for bringing him 
back, and endeavoured to get infarination 
from him of the place he came from, after 
s0 long an absence, and of the person who 
had metamorphosed him in so ridiculous a 
manner. Xailoun, who had only one way of 
explaining himself, told her the motives which 
ied him to depart from the city, in search ef 
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@ more advan change, and informed 
her how he been so unlucky as to be 
changed into an ox, and then, he knew not 
by what means, into an evil genie. Oitbha 
knew that he was not capable of telling a lie. 
She put him to bed, and, with great kindness 
and attention, dressed the bruises which he 
had received, and the inflammation occasion- 
ed by the stings of the insects. This done, 
she gave him something to eat, and consider- 
a what part she was to act the following 
ay. 

As soon as it was light, sho put her child, 
whom she could not leave behind, upon her 
little ass, in one basket, and the skins and 
harness in another. She besought her neigh- 
bours, who had brought home her husband 
the evening before, to accompany her to the 
house in the country where Xailoun had been 
employed, and, taking her veil, set out along 
with them. When she arrived there, she re- 
proved the gardener very severely for having 
so far abused the simplicity of a mussulman, 
as to reduce him to the condition of a beast. 
She related to him the insults to which he 
had exposed her husband; restored to him 
the goat’s skins and the harness ; and boldly 
demanded the salary which Xailoun had earn- 
ed. If it were not for the sake of my hus- 
band, said she, I would bring you before the 
cadi; and you may be very happy that I do 
not intend to add to the noise which this af- 
fair has already made. The gardener was 
confounded, pulled out two sequins, which 
was four times more than the salary he had 
promised Xailoun, and presented them to his 
wife. Oitbha would have refused them ; for 
she well supposed that the large sum offered 
her was'a great deal too much; but there 
were two of her neighbours along with her, 
and she was not sorry that they should be- 
lieve her husband capable of gaining two se- 

ins aemonth. Her business being finished, 
ae took up Xailoun’s robe, and returned home. 

Several days passed without any new ad- 
ventures, and the wounded man was perfectly 
recovered. Oitbha again assumed the lan- 
guage of remonstrance, and shewed him the ne- 
cessity, not of being changed into a scullion, 
an ox, an ass, or an evil genie, but of being 
changed in such a manner as to lead a labo- 
rious and useful life to his family. Since Xai- 
joun could sell pastry through the city, she in- 
ferred that she might employ him in selling 
earth for children. * She made him dig some 
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of theearth, and fill the two panniers of the asa 
with it: He was charged to sell this commo- 
dity by measure through Bagdad, and to draw 
customers by loudly and frequently calling, 
Earth for children! Earth for children! 

The cry was not long: the ass, receiving a 
blow from Oitbha, passed through one street ; 
and Xailoun, sitting astride upon the panmers, 
advanced, bawling aloud, Earth for children! 
This business went on pretty well for some 
time; but the sound of the crier’s voice soon 
began to fail; sleep weighed down his eye- 
lids, and the ass traversed the streets us ghe 
had a mind. She came to the brink of the 
river Euphrates, whereshedrank, at her leisure, 
as much as she pleased; after which, having 
left her colt in the stable, she was led thither 
by instinct, and wished to enter the house 
with her load. The door was too low, and 
Xailoun’s head got a severe stroke on the lin- 
tel. He was waked by the blow, which was 
heard in the house, and had almost overturn- 
ed him, and fell a-crying, Earth for children! 
with his nose bleeding, and his forehead sore- 
ly bruised. Oitbha saw her husband re- 
turn, and guessed what he had been about. 
While she washed his nose with salt and wa- 
ter, she could not help giving him some blows. 
Idle rascal! you ought to be driven forward 
by the lash, like an ass. You shall certainly 
change: or I will give you as many blows as 
will make you forget all that are past. Goto 
the baker, the pastry-cook, the tavern-keeper, 
or even the gardener ; go, and ask work fom 
some of your former masters; any of them 
will take you back, blockhead as you are: 
but do not think of returning unicss you bring 
some provisions with you: I will give no re- 
ception to an idle fellow like you. Xailoun 
was again turned out of doors, to go in quest 
of his fortune. He thought that, last time, he 
had not been at a sufficient distance from the 
city to be heard by God, from whom he every 
day requested a change. At a venture, and 
without following any road, he went a little 
way into the country, till he came to a heap 
of ruins, the remains of a palace, once the 
abode of some great man. 

As he was amusing himself looking at the de- 
cayed remains, he perceived a kardouon sit- 
ting upon a heap of stones, forming part of 
the ruin; and the animal seemed, as usual, to 
fix its attention on him. Ah | cousin, said he, 
are you there? I thought you had lived in the 
city. The little animal appeared to answer 
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* A sort of red earth, which is ground to powder: 


it is very dry, and has an agreeable smelt. 


Yo Arabia, it is put under children in the cradle, from the loins to the knees: being only covered 
with a linen cloth, it imbib-s moisture, and preserves the skim frem galling. It alse prevents 


had smells. 
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with the usual inclination of its hcad. You re- 
collect me, continued : Do you under- 
stand me? What prevents you from answer- 
ing then? The kardouon coakd only make its 
ordinary sign. .You exhaust my patience, said 
Xailoun: » or I will throw a stone at 

douon continued only its usual 
inclination of the head; sv he threw a stone 
at it, and it fled, to take refuge under the heap. 

Xailoun was offendcd at this treatment: he 
thought the kardouon was silent only through 
spite ; and he supposed that he could catch it 
in the place where it had crept, and force it 
to center into conversation with him. In a 
quartcr of an hour he had removed the stones, 
and cleared the ground. The kardouon had 
made its retreat by the back part of its strong 
hold; and Xailoun was diverted from the pur- 
suit by another object of curiosity which pre- 
sented itself to his view. While searching 
for the kardouon, he had discovered a square 
etone of black marble, to which a ring was fix- 
ed. He-laid hold of it, and, by an effort, raised 
the stone, and discovered a stair leading to a 
subterraneous cave. Al! said he, here is my 
eousin’s house: 1 must descend, and see 
whether he is at home. 

The light which the opening admitted into 
the subterraneous abode discovered to him 
some urns which were placed near the cn- 
trance. Here, said he, are probably the pots 
where my cousin keeps his provisions. He 
uncovered one of them, and drew out a hand- 
ful of gold pieces. He came to the opening 
of the subterraneous abode, to examine what 
he had got; and paying no attention to the 
hardness or weight, and having never secn 
coin of this kind, he supposed it was carrots 
cut into slices, as he had seen his wife do before, 
in order to the:n in the sun, and imagined 
they belonged to his cousin, who, having reti- 
red into the bottom of the cave, could not be 
discovered, on account of the darkness. Well, 
cousin, said he, either come and spcak to me, 
or I will carry off your carrots, to be food to 
our ass. The kardonon not having thought 
aaa to make any reply, or to appear, Xai- 

oun began to consider how he should best 
‘carry away the carrots. He remembercd, that 
being with his wife at a neighbour’s house, 
they had received some prunes, and that his 
wife had filled the bottom of his turban with 
them, paving reviews) put leaves in it, to pre- 
serve them. He had perceived some burdock 
leaves at the entrance to the subterraneous 
cave: He accordingly gathered them, lined the 
inside of his cap with them, as he had obser- 
ved ‘his wife do, and filled it with the suppo- 
sed carrots. 

After these measures, in which he appeared 
unusually wise, he took farewell of his cou- 
sin, and returned to Bagdad. As he walked 
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along, he wished to try the t he had 
‘obey for the ass, were it only one slice; 
ut it seemed to him excessively hard. His 
cousin, he thought, must have good teeth, if 
he could eat such food without boiling. Ha- 
ving at length reached his own house, Oitbha 
was surprized at his sudden return. Whence 
come you? said she: What do you bring 
in these leaves? I have been visiting my 
cousin, at his country-house, said Xailoun: 
he would not speak to me ; I opened his door, 
entered his apartinent, put my hand into his 
pot of provisions, and brought away these 
carrots, which will make very good feeding 
for our ass; but they must be boiled, for they 
are very hard. During this discourse, Oitbha 
took the turban, and perccived that its con- 
tents were pieces of gold. Her husband, she 
was certain, could not have stolen it design- 
edly, for he did not know what it was; but it 
was ofimportance to her to know where he had 
met with such a treasure. This is good, said 
she, as she locked up the gold which was in 
the turban, lest any one should come in upon 
them by surprise. She then sct Xailoun on 
.-lating his story, and discovered that he 
had found a hidden treasure. The place, 
which Xailoun pointed out, could noe be 
above half a league distant from Bagdad, and 
the day was not so far advanced, but the re- 
maiuder of it might be profitably empegeds 
besides, the cave being left open, might draw 
thither, from a motive of curiosity, pcople 
much better informed than her husband. She 
instantly took her resolution, saddled her 
ass, put two wallets into the panniers, mount- 
ed Xailoun upon thein, bought two loaves 
for him to eat by the way, and caused him 
conduct her to his cousin’s house. She 
found, as Xailoun had told her, the entrance 
of the subterraneous cavern open, and the 
urn from which Xailoun had taken the gold 
still uncovered. She had brought with her 
two wallets, and, having filled them so as to 
be a complete load for the ass, she cauved 
Xailoun, who found them very heavy, to cars 
ry them out of the cave. While Oitbhia was 
employed in this business, Xailoun was cull- 
ing aloud upon his cousin. This noise very 
much disturbed his wife ; but percciving that 
there was no time to be lost, she at length 
came out of the cave, and loaded her ays. 
She then caused Xailoun to replace the stone 
which covered the opening, and restore all 
the rubbish which he had removed to its ori- 
ina] situation. After this, she set out on 
oot to her house, leading the ass by thc hal- 
ter, which, as she carricd a great loud, advan- 
ced but slowly. 
Oitbha carefully locked up the wallets 
which were filled with gold; and as she was 
very prudent, she only employed the money 
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whieh she had taken out of the turban to 
procure her, by little and little, an affluence 
which could excite nobody’s suspicion. In- 
stead of compelling ber husband to go abroad 
as formerly, she persuaded, and even ordered 
him to remain in the house. She fed him 
well, and gave him new clothes; but as they 
were always of the same stutf, he did not yet 
think himself changed ; an object after which 
he eagerly aspired, that he might never again 
run the risk of being beaten or scolded. In the 
mean time, his wife, wishing to mend their 
living, and having, as yet, no slave, sent him 
to buy meat, rice, and rease, with the value 
of each in money in separate parcels, His 
commission concerning the meat and the 
rice was punctually fulfilled; but he forgot 
the pease, and brought back the money for 
them, along with the other provisions he had 
purchased. I told you to buy some pease, 
said Oitbha: Return quickly to the market, 
and do not forget. Pease ! replied Xailoun ; 
and quickly promised not to forget them. 
But one of his comrades mecting him, and 
observing that he was better dressed than or- 
dinary, wished to enjoy some diversion at his 
expence. © ho! Xailoun, said he, you are 
much better dressed now than when you 
acted the evil genie, and more plump and 
fat since you have given over living in the 
church-yards. Xailoun was greatly distress- 
ed by being thus put in mind of the cruel- 
est of all his misfortunes. Although my 
wife did not tell me every day that I must be 
changed, said he to himself, yet I would 
pray to be so, that I might no longer be told 
that I was an ass, an ox, and an evil genie. 
But what am I going for? It is it is 
it is——. He rummaged his memory, but 
pease were not there to be found. He thought 
at first of not returning home, that he might 
save himsclf the shame of again asking his 
wife those words which were so difficult to 
be remembered ; but he wished to eat of the 
meat and rice, and he must consequently 
venture. When Oitbha saw him once more 
return with nothing in his hands, she had al- 
most lost patience; but though she had made 
a crime of his idleness, as far as was neces- 
sary for keeping him active, she could not 
blame his imbecility. I want pease, said 
she: Dost thou understand me? Pease! con- 
tinually repcat pease! till you reach the 
market-place; and if you do not perform 
what I desire you, you shall have a beating 
when you return. Xailoun was terrified at 
this menace, and went away, continually re- 
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peating pease, pease ! He passed the corner 
of a street whcre a merchant was selling . 
pearls, and proclainiimg his wares, by crying 
aloud, Pearls,in the name of God.* ‘The 
pearls were displayed in a box, and the cu- 
rious who had drawn near were handling 
them. This was a new object to Xailoun, 
and attracted his attention ; but he was at the 
same time occupied in retaining his lesson; and 
as he put his hand into the box, he pronounced 
aloud, Pease, pease! The merchant, suppo- 
sing that Xailoun played wpon him, and de- 
preciated his pearls, by wishing to make them 
pass for false ones, struck him a very severe 
blow. Why do you strike me? said Xailoun. 
Because you insult me, answered the mer- 
chant. Do you think me capable of decei- 
ving the public? No, said Xailoun; but! said, 
And what must I say then? If you 
will say properly, replied the merchant, say, 
as I do, Pearls, in the name of God. Yes, 
said Xailoun, I believe that is just what my 
wife bade me say; and he went on his way, 
repeating, in alow tone of voice, Pearls, in the 
name of God ! He passed by the shop of a 
merchant from whom some pearls had latel 
been stolen. His manner ofcryingthem, whic 
was not nearly so loud as usual, appeared to 
the merchant very suspicious. Fhe man 
who has stolen my pearls, said he, has proba- 
bly recognised me, and when he passes my 
shop, lowers his voice in proclaiming the 
goods. Upon this slight suspicion, he run 
after Xailoun, and stopped him, saying, Shew 
me your pearls. Xailoun was in great con- 
fusion; and the merchant supposed he had 
got the thief: He seized him very roughly by 
the collar, and forcibly pulled him back. The 
supposed scller of pearls was surrounded ; and 
the merchant at last discovcred that the per- 
son wasa perfect simpleton whom he had stop- 
ped and abused. Why, said he, do you cry 
that you sell pearls? What should J say then ? 
answered Xailoun, It is not true, said the 
merchant, not listening to him ; itis not truc. 
It is not true! said Xailoun: let me repcat, 
then, It is not true! that I may not forget it: 
and as he went on, he continued to repeat, as 
loud as he could, It is not true ! 

His way led hin towards a place where a 
man was selling machs,t who cried, Machs, in 
the name of God. Xailoun,‘induced by cu- 
riosity, went, with his mouth full of the last 
words he remembered, and put his hand, like 
the rest, into the sack, saying, It is not true! 
The sturdy villager gave Xailoun a blow 
which made him stagger. It suits you well to 
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* In Arabia, all goods for sale are proclaimed by this cry : Bessim Alla,—in the name of God. 
+ A sort of lentils, which are carried to market only on certain days of the year. 
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come and give me the lie about my goods, 
when I sowed and reaped them myself. Me ! 
said Xailoun ; I did not give you the lie ; I on- 
ly endeavoured to say what I ought to say. 
ery well, answered the countryman, you 
ought to say, as I do, Machs, in the name of 
God. That Xailoun might get back to his 
siobs house, hg avoid any other # oublesome 
enture, he n to repeat this new cry. 
He came, by seis to the banks of the Ew 
phrates, where a fisherman had been throw- 
ing his net for two hours, and at every inter- 
val changed his place, without getting a single 
fish. Xailoun, who was amused with every 
ne began to follow him, and, that he might 
not forget his lesson, continued to repeat, In 
the name of God, machs ! 

On a sudden, and before Xailoun had the 
smallest suspicion of his intention, the fisher- 
man made a pretence of spreading out his 
net, in order to wring and dry it; and ha- 
ving folded in his hand the rope to which it 
was fixed, took hold of the simpleton, and struck 
him some furious blows, saying, Abominable 
sorcerer! give over cursing my fishing, in the 
name of God. Xailoun made a struggle, and 
disengaged himself. I a sorcerer! said he, 
weeping; here is certainly another change. 
If you are not, said the fisherman, looking 
at him, why do ver bring bad luck, by your 
words, to every throw of my net? I bring no 
bad luck: I was desired to say what I said. 
The fisherman then supposed that some of 
his enemies, who wished to injure him with- 
out exposing themselves, had prevailed upon 
the idiot he had now beaten to come and 
curse his fishing. I am sorry, brother, said 
he to Xailoun, for having beaten you; but 
you was wrong to pronounce the words you 
uttered, for you thereby brought bad luck to 
one who never did you any harm, I did not 
intend to bring you bad luck, said Xailoun ; 
I only aimed at the words which my wife bid 
me pronounce. Do you know them? Yes, I 
knowthem. Place yourself by my side, and 
when I throw the net, say, In the name of 
God, instead of one, seven of the greatest and 
finest ! I believe it was not so long as that. 
Yes, it was as long: but you must not 
want 8 single word of it; and I will give you 
some of them fo take home: but remember 
you must not want a single word. The fisher- 
man , In the name of God, in- 
stead of one, seven of the greatest and finest ! 

That he might not fo Xailoun repeat- 
ed it very loud; but as he was afraid of the 
cord, whenever he saw the fisherman busy in 
drawing his net, he ran away as fast as he 
could, end continued to repeat, In the name 
of God, instead of one, seyen of the greatest 
and finest! These words Xgiloun pronoun- 
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ced in the middle of a crowd of le; for 
there was something, he knew not what, in s 
crowd, by which he was always irresistibly at- 
tracted. He was not far from a hearse, where- 
in a cadi was carried to the grave; and the 
mollahs who accompanied the body were of- 
fended at the horrible imprecation which they 
heard. Wretch! said they, how darest thou 
disturb this awful ceremony, by coming here 
to devote aloud to death the greatest people 
in Bagdad? Is it not enough that the grim 
tyrant has aimed his dart at the unfortunate 
man whom we are now carrying to the grave? 
Xailoun was a good mussulman, and brought 
up in great respect for the mollahs. ‘The air 
and tone of voice with which this reproach 
was delivered made a deeper impression u 
on him than even the blows of the cord. He 
went away, trembling, and exclaiming, O, my 
God! what then ought I to say? An old 
slave, who followed in the train of the funeral, 
pulled him by the sleeve, and said to him, You 
ought to say, May God preserve his body, and 
save his soul! Alas! why was not I told this ? 
said Xailoun, and went on repeating it, till 
he came into a street where the passage was 
that dad by a dead ass carried upon a cart. 
He followed it, crying aloud, May God pre- 
serve his body, sad cave his soul ! Upon hear- 
ing this, the people who were collected around 
the cart exclaimed, Ah! how the wretch 
blasphemes! Ah! the infidel dog! and every 
one endeavoured to strike him with their fists 
or sticks, Xailoun ran round the cart-wheels, 
and escaped as fast as he could. Unfortunate 
Xailoun ! said he to himself, all in tears, thou 
hast now undergone a worse change than 
when thou wast transformed into an ass, a 
scullion, an ox, or an evil genie: thou art 
now asorcerer, and, what is worse, an infidel ! 
He continued to weep, not daring to return 
home, for fear of a beating; for he had en- 
tirely forgotten the words which his wife had 
desired him to say, and having nothing to 
carry home, he was perfectly at a loss what 
course to pursue. In this state of perplexity, 
he came accidentally to Oitbha’s mother’s 
house, where a number of theneighbours were 
assembled round one of his wife’s sisters, who. 
lay sick. Except in the streets, Xailoun 
made his appearance every where with the 
greatest. timidity, and when he saw a nume- 
rous company, had not courage to go into the 
house, but remained without the door, allow- 
ing his face to be seen. It is Xailoun, said 
his mother-in-law ; and then addressed him. 


‘What want you, Xailoun? a piece of goat’s 


flesh? No. Some rice? No. Something to 
drink? No. All the company, in their turns, 
asked him if he wanted this or that, and went 
over the whole catalogue of what is eaten or 
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drunk: the simpleton’s answer was always, 
mo. Ah! said the sick person, I know what 
he wants: it is At hearing these 
‘words, Xailoun was transported with joy, 
hurried into the apartment, and advancing to- 
wards the sofa on which his sister-in-law was 
half sitting up, to testify his gratitude, seized 
her by both the arms, with such force, that, 
partly through surprise, and partly through 
pain, she fainted away. While they were em- 
ployed in bringing assistance to thesick person, 
the mother thusaddressed Xailoun. Blockhead 
ofa fellow! horse that you are! what brought 
you here to come and kill my daughter? 
Pease? Do I sell e? Pease! said Xailoun, 
quiteastonished to hear himself called a horse: 
(he had been an ass, but he had never yet 
been a horse.) What mean you by pease? 


again asked the mother-in-law. Pease! m 
wife told me , said Xailoun. He still 
had in his hand the small parcel of money 


which was designed for paying them, and 
which he had carefully kept amid all the 
troublesome adventures in which he had been 
engaged. Xailoun’s mother-in-law understood, 
from this, that her daughter had sent her 
idiot of a husband to make this purchase. 
She shewed him, therefore, a merchant’s shap 
opposite to her door, and bade him go into it, 
and ask for pease. The merchant took the 
money, and delivered the pease to Xailoun, 
who ran home in triumph, still repeating 
pease, till he had laid upon the table the pro- 
vision he had brought, His having forgotten 
these two words had cost him so dear, that 
he was resolved to have them on his tongue 
for the remainder of his life. 

Oitbha did not think of boiling the pease, 
but endeavoured to learn from Xailoun what 
had become of him the whole day. He gave 
a confused account of his adventures, and, in 
particular, complained bitterly of having been 
taken for a sorcercr and an infidel, while he 
was only seeking for pease. The only thing 
plain in his account was, that one of his wife’s 
sisters was sick, and that he had been at her 
mother’s house. Oitbha lamented that it was 
not in her power immediately to put her 
husband out of the reach of so many ridicu- 
lous adventures ; but, in hopes that she would 
be able to employ the riches she had obtain- 
ed to bring about the accomplishment of 
this object, she determined to bear the mis- 
fortune for some time, and to preserve him 
as much as possible from new accidents. 
Next day Oitbha prepared to go to see her 
sick sister. She gave suck to her child, and 
desired Xailoun to rock it, if it awaked and 
cried: if the uss was thirsty, he was to give 
it drink; and he wes to take care to fceda 
hen which was hatching. Shut yourself close- 
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ly up in the house, said she: and be careful 
not to sleep, lest we should be robbed. Ha- 
ving thus instructed him in the best manner 
she could, and left him a plentiful breakfast, 
she set out. 
_ Xailoun fulfilled the first part of his duty, 

in such a manner as would admit of no cen- 

sure; after which he fell asleep. The chiki 

awaked, and cried; Xailoun rocked him; and 

thus far every thing went on to admiration. 

As he had nothing better to do, he began to 
employ his attention on the objects around 
him. He observed the hen very uneasy, and 
continually scratching her head with ber claw. 
This poor animal must be plagued with ver- 
min, said Xailoun. I have a great number 
of them myself; and as my wife combs me 
every day, it would certainly be right in me 
to comb the hen. He arose, took up the hen 
and comb, and attempted to catch the little 
insects which he saw; but the hen struggled, 
and her head slipped away from under the 
comb. He then thought that it would be 
much easier for him to kill these trouble- 
some guests with a large pin; and as he did 
not go very lightly to work, he plunged it in- 
to the brain, and killed the hen. Xailoun 
was in the greatest consternation to behold 
the murder which he had committed ; but 
he was still more grieved to find that the eggs 
were beginning to grow cold. To complete 
his distress, the ass fell a-braying. I have no 
time at present, said he, to draw water; 
when I am on your back you can carry me 
straight to the riyer; you must therefore go 
now without me. He opened the door, shut 
jt when she had gone out, and the ass and 
her colt trotted away through the streets of 
Bagdad. After this step, our hero brought 
near to the child’s cradle the large earthen 
vessel whereon the hen’s eggs were placed, 
and sat down upon them. It was scarcely 
possible to do so without crushing them; but 
an equilibrium might be preserved. The child 
awoke, and Xailoun continued to rock him 
without altering his position. He again awoke, 
and the same remedy was employed; but 
every effort to lull him asleep was in vain; for 
hunger made him cry, and it could not be ap- 
peased. Xailoun, who was a good man at 
bottom, knew no torment equal to that of 
hunger. Poor child, said he, you will cer- 
tainly die if you receive no milk: your mother 
has not returned; but J ough to have milk ; 

I have @ breast aa well as she. He then put 
aside his garment, took the child, and, atill 
covering the eggs, laid him on his bosom as a 
nurse woukl have done, but so as whally to 
cover him with his beard. obs Saree _ Se- 
ceived, gave over crying, and applied his lips 
to the merle breast which was offered him. 
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Xailoun, greatly delighted, rocked him in his 
arms es he had seen his wife do: he attempt- 
ed also to sing; and then said to himself: 
My wife wishes to see me changed ; she will 
not be a little astonished to find me changed 
into a nurse and a hatching hen. 

In the mean time, the child not finding 
what instinct pted him ta seek, became 
fretful, and cried without intermission. Xai- 
loun’s distress increased, and soon came to a 
height. His wife knocked at the door, and 
was already in very bad humour. She had 
there found the ass and her colt, and supposed 
that Xailoun had been guilty of something 
worse than negligence in the execution of his 
commission. She c him to open 
the door. I cannot, answered her husband. 
Oitbba heard the cries of her infant, and ex- 
claimed, Will you open, you stupid booby ? I 
cannot, anawared. Xailoaws i am ing 
eggs, and Iam nursing. Ojtbha, who had a 
sufficient share of vigour, took up a stone, 
burst the lock with a single blow, and beheld 
her husband in his ridiculous posture. But 
however much exasperated, the duty of a mo- 
ther took place of every thing else: she took 
the child from him, and put it to her own 
breast, then cast an saa look at Xailoun, 
and the objects around him. Who killed that 
hen? It was I, when f was combing her. 
Where are the eggs? They are under me. 
At these new marks of his stupidity, Oitbha 
Jost all patience, and gave him a blow with the 
hand which was dise d. Rise from that 
place, you simpleton, said she ; if any of our 
neighbours had come in along with me, what 
would they have said? You are already a sub- 
ject of ridicule to the whole town. 

Although the blow was not very heavy, it 
made Xailoun lose his balance, and crush the 
eggs which were beneath him. As soon as 
he perceived it, fearing fest he should receive 
another blow, he fell to one side, and rested 
his elbow on the ground, beginning to cry like 
a child. Arise, you beast, said the wife, with 
a threatening tone. Xailoun obeyed, and 
turned about, in such a manner that Oitbha 
could not avoid seeing the effects of this last 
achievement of her husband. 

Oitbha regretted neither the hen nor the 
ezes; but she was anxious to learn how she 
could render her husband less stupid, or at 
least muke him appear so. The first object 
was to keep him in the house. He was her 
husband, and the father of her children; by 
his means she had acquired a fortune, which, 
without his assistence, she could never have 
gained: there were, in short, many reasons 
why she should take care of him, and endeavour 
to save him from those affronts to which he 
was continually exposed by his curiosity and 
simplicity. She did every thing in her power 
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to keep him near herself, gave him good food, 
and employed flattery and  aamih by turns, 
to t him from indulging his wandering 
disposition : but she struggled against an in- 
clination which was not to be subdued. When 
Xailoun happencd tobe unobserved, beingwhol- 
ly ee with the thonghts of his change, he 
generally went out in quest of the means of 
its accomplishment. I have besought God to 
change me, said he, but he has not heard me, 
either in Bagdad or out of it. Perhaps it is 
my fault, and not his: I have been always 
told that a mussuiman should turn his face 
towards the south when he prays to him. He 
is in the south then ; thither I must go to seek 
him, and I shall certainly be heard. With 
these reflections passing im his mind, be wan- 
dered to a considerable distance from the city, 
still directing his steps towards the south. He 
soon perceived a forest at some distance, and 
said to himself, I must go and see this large 
garden ; I will there have it in my power to 
eat as much fruit as I have a mind: it is much 
larger than the one I was in, and must be much 
better stored : by eating a larger quantity, I 
shall certainly be changed ; for, in short, though 
I am not an ass, yet I am flesh and blood. 
Xailoun’s genius could carry him no farther. 
Upon entering the forost, he was astonished 
at the tallness of the trees, and his being able 
to perceive no fruit. As he advanced farther 
into the wood, he heard some noise, and, ac- 
cording to his custom, ran up to the place 
whence it came. He was presently in the 
midst of a band of robbers, who were dividing 
some spoil they had lately made. These vil- 
lains immediately surrounded him, and began 
to deliberate whether they should cut off his 
head and feet. O, my God! exclaimed Xai- 
ac you have me changcd into a dead 
man 

Before they determined, one of the robbers, 
who was on hioroeback; informed his compa- 
nions that some armed horsemen were ob- 
served at the entrance of the wood. The rob- 
bers left Xailoun and the plunder behind, 
mounted their horses, and escaped as fast as 
they could. The terror of the simpleton was 
gone, and had given place to curiosity. He 
was amusing himself with opening the bun- 
dies they had left behind, to observe what was 
within, when he was surrounded by a party of 
horsemen, sent in pursuit of the robbers : they 
took him for one of the number, tied his bands, 
gnd reproaching him with abusive language, 
conducted him to Bagdad, to be put in prison. 

He now saw himself delivered to the hands 
of the jailor, as one of a party of robbers who 
had done a great deal of mischief; and the 
horsemen declared, that he should soon have 
his companions along with hin. Run to the 
south, said Xailoun to himself, to be changed 
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‘into a robber! Most assuredly, though I have 
been told so, God is not there: but I was not 
‘Yong an ass, an ox, or an evil genie, and it is 
to be hoped I shall not long continue a robber 
either. 

While he uttered this reflection in the dun- 
geon, he roused the attention and curiosity of 
a companion, whom guilt, rather than misfor- 
tune, brought into the same place. Fetah 
was the name of this prisoner, a famous and 
formidable robber, who had been apprehended 
the day before, in committing a most daring 
robbery. Fetah had been frequently tried and 
condemned, but when seized by justice, he 
had always found means to escape; and when 

iloun arrived, he was devising some new 
expedient to extricate himself from his present 
trouble. Fetah examined his companion by 
the glimmering of a Jamp, which served to 
give them a gloomy light, and asked the rca- 
sons of his imprisonment. Xailoun, who 
wanted nothing but an opportunity of spcak- 
ing, told him, that, having been at the south, 
to pray to God for a change, that his wife 
might not beat him, nor prevent him from go- 
ing abroad, he had suddenly been transformed 
into a robber. Fetah conceived a good omen 
from this first explanation. fc perceived that 
his companion wasa simpleten, to whose ideas 
it was neces to accommodate himself, in 
order to lead him into a snare. Before they 
were an hour together, Fetah perfectly knew 
who Xailoun was, what he had done or 
oo during his whole life; and, from the 
simpleton’s rage for undergoing a change, the 
villain formed the design of immediately trans- 
forming himself, so as to make his escape. 

Fetah, in order to disguise himself, in case 
he should be apprehended in committing his 
late robbery, had blackened his beard and hair, 
and darkened his eye-brows, which were na- 
turally very fair. Xailoun’s were of the same 
complexion. In blackening his beard and hair, 
he had not spared his skin, and bore a greater 
resemblance to a negro than an Arab. The 
natural complexion of his face was like that 
of Xailoun, ruddy and sanzuine. By washing 
himself well, blackening Xailoun, und pre- 
vailing with him to exchange dresses, the 
transformation would soon be complcted. 
Brother, said he to Xailoun, you were wrong 
in going to the south to sec God: his temple 
extends throughout all space. With respect 
to me, if I wished to make a change with you, 
and you agreed to it, by praying here to God, 
with very Tittle trouble, it would instantly be 
accomplished : You would no longer be your- 
self; you would be me. See then if you would 
be hen for a robber, and if your wife durst 
beat you. You are very black, said Xailoun: 
T had a face very much resembling that when 
I was changed info a scullion, and yet my 
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wife beat me as much asbefore. That colour 
does not please you then? No, said Xa:loun. 
You shall see, said Fetah, that it is very easy 
to get another: There is nothing to do but to 
y earnestly. Let us turn our backs: You 
are to scek 1 in the south, and I will scek 
him in the north; we shall find him every 
where. Let us both ask aloud to be changed, 
and J will inform you when the change is com- 
pleted. Xailoun obeyed very willingly. Fetah 
steeped a handkerchief in his water-vesser, 
and, with great dexterity, took off all the 
blacking which disguised ris hair, beard, and 
seas palin By the smoke of the lamp, he 
blackened a pewter vessel, whercin his food 
had been brought, and bedaubed his hands. 
He immediately turned about, and said to Xai- 
loun, Look at ne: Do you find me changed ? 
Xailoun remained in the utmost astonishment ; 
for the villain Fetah had naturally a handsome 
ficure. What, said the simpleton ; shall I be 
changed as you have been? Yes, said Fetah, 
provided you will allow me to transfer m 
features to your face. Xailoun agreed to this 
immediately ; and, ina short time, Fetah made 
him blacker than he had been himself. This 
is not all, said he: we must also change our 
clothes, and, you sec, mine are nearly new. 
Xailoun being thus transformed, Fetah wished 
to give him a proof that, in every respect, he 
was a gainer by the change. You shall now 
sce, sald he, how you will be served in this 
place. Thear the door open; the turnkey is co- 
ming; give him this piece of money, and say to 
him, with a firm tone of voicc, Get me some 
pilau, and a shoulder of mutton, for dinner. 

Xailoun, who was accustomed to repeat 
what he was told, gave the picce, without 
looking at it, and delivercd the order to the 
turnkey. The turnkey went up to the lamp, 
and saw that the picce he had received was 
old. He saluted Xailoun, froin respect to 
lis money, and weut to execute the commis- 
sion. While Xailoun cujoyed the atisfaction 
of being changed, so as to command respect, 
and Fetah the hope of escaping by his cunning, 
both met with a fate the very reverse of what 
was intended for them. ‘The caliph, informed 
that the famous Fetah had been apprehended, 
ordered him to be conducted without the city, 
and there undergo, with the greatest rigour, 
the punishment to which he was alrcady sen- 
tenced. A party of the robbers among whom 
Xailoun had thrust himself had been taken 
and examined. Being asked who the man 
was who was taken with their plunder, they 
unanimously declared that he was an idiot, 
whom they were amusing themselves with 
terrifying; and it was decided that he should 
be set at liberty. : 
A judge came to the prison, and ordercd 
the simpleton to be brought before him. The 
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turnkey came, and striking Fetah on the 
shoulder, said to him, Come forth, simpleton ; 
you are going to give your account. Fetah 
obeyed. Leave this place, said the judge; 
go to your own house; and, if it is in your 
er, be less foolish for the time to come. 
t Fetah be brought forth, said the judge : 
the turnkey came to Xailoun. Sir, you have 
no time to finish your shoulder af mutton ; 
the judge calls for you; it is not worth while 
to give you back your change. If you have 
any other piece like the former, you may give 
it tome: your business will soon be over, and 
in a short time you will stand in need of no- 
thing in this world. Xailoun listencd to the 
turnkey with a silly, stupid air, and remained 
fully convinced that he had undergone a total 
change. He saw his companion treated as a 
snaplstan, but he himself was spoken to in 
quite different terms. He was, moreover, as- 
sured, and he fully believed, that very soon 
he should want for nothing: he did not, how- 
ever, make the smallest motion. Get up, said 
the turnkey ; you must not give us the trouble 
of dragging you hence by force; march with 
a good grace. I don’t mean to give you any 
trouble, replied Xailoun; I will go. The 
turnkey looked at him, and said, Follow me. 
Poor Xailoun obeyed like a child, and was 
conducted into the chamber of justice, where 
the judge thus addressed him: Fetah, this is 
our sentence; listen to the reading of it. 
he clerk immediately read a list of crimes 
of which the criminal was convicted, and for 
which he was condemned to be hanged at 
the ordinary place of execution, without the 
city of Bagdad. Who did all that? said Xai- 
loun. Is it not written on that paper also that 
J am changed ? I am changed, however, look 
you. The judge, who knew not the robber’s 
person, supposed that Fetah was acting the 
sdiot, in order to screen himself from punish- 
ment, and, without any regard to his dis- 
course, ordercd him to be taken to the place 
of execution. 

Oitbha had been very uneasy since her hus- 
band’s disappearance, and she had revolved in 
her mind all the accidents which might befal 
a man of his character, That he had gone 
out of she never once suspected ; but 
she thought that he might have been drowned 
in the Euphrates, or have exposed himself to 
some squabble, been wounded, and carried to 
an hospital. She had already run through 
the whole city to get information concerning 
him. She at length arrived at the prison, and 
was there told that a simpleton had been late- 
i, ceceieeet Upon going back to her house, 

ijloun was not there; and shereturnedtothe 
prison still more alarmed than ever. 

Fetah, a villain well known throughout Bag- 
dad, she was told was just then coming out 
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to be led to punishment. He walked with 
his head bare, but still it was impossible for 
her to recognise him. The daubing which 
had been bestowed on his hair, his face, and 
his beard, concealed his person entirely ; and 
his dress completed the disguise. But there 
was in his attitude and manner of walking, 
and in his silly way of stopping, to look about 
him, something which recalled Xailoun to her 
mind every moment; and she could not help 
following the cavalcade. A new event soon 
put the matter beyond all doubt. As they 
were coming out of Bagdad, Xailoun observed 
a kardouon sitting within reach of him upon 
a heap of stones, and stopped shart. ! 
good day, cousin! said he. He was urged to 
go on, but he answered, that he wished to 
speak with his cousin, to learn if he thought 
him greatly changed. The judge and the 
guard were astonished at this instance of stu~ 
pidity, either real or pretended; and at that 
moment Oitbha, having lifted up her veil, fell 
at the judge’s feet. Sir, said she, this is not 
that Fetah whom you seek for: this is an in- 
nocent creature, who never did harm to any 
body: he is my poor husband, the simple 
Xailoun, who, out of his extreme simplicity, 
has allowed some person, I know not whom, 
to disfigure him in this manner: let me make 
him clean, and we will here find plenty by 
whom he will be recognised. Speak, unfor- 
tunate wretch, said Oitbha to Xailoun, with 
that tone of authority which she well knew 
how toassume: Where have you been, to have 
got into this situation?—The man who was 
along with me changed me thus.—Are not you 
ashamed, after all your ridiculous transforma- 
tions, to have allowed yourself to be changed 
into a robber and a villain, and thus run the 
risk of being put to death? 

Xailoun made no reply, but suffered his 
wife to wipe off the black which covered his 
face and hair. Some children who dwelt near 
the prison fell a-crying it was the evil genie 
who eat the dead bodies; and, in the mean 
time, one of the horsemen came up to the 


judge, and assured him that it was not Fetah 


the robber. I arrested him, sir, and had him 
three days in my custody, and | should cer- 
tainly know him. This man is the very idiot 
whom we met with some days ago in the 
wood, and whom you ordered to be set at li- 
berty : Fetah must have had the address to 
put himself in his place. The judge was con- 
vinced by so many concurring circumstances, 
but could only delay the execution of the sen- 
tence till he had given an account to his su- 
periors, and to the caliph, of what had hap- 
ned; and, consequently, re-committed Xai- 
oun to prison, Oitbha accompanied him, 
and procured him new and suitable clothes, 
that he might lay aside those by which he had. 
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Been exposeil to so great disgrace, and to the 
danger of losin hie head. he paid the jail- 
or very. liberally before-hand, for the care 
which she begged him to take of Xailoun, till 
the order for setting him at liberty should ar- 
rive: and the peop e connected with the pri- 
son did not fail to remark, that he was the 
most fortunate of simpletons. 

With respect to Xailoun, a change of dress 
would have been agreeable to him inany other 
situation ; but since he was discovered by his 
wife, and exposed to threats and blows, there 
was nothing in the transformation which could 
give him any pleasure. The order for liber- 
ating him at length arrived. Oitbha carried 
him away with her; and we may well suppose 
that she did not treat him in the gentlest man- 
ner, either by the way, or in the house. To 
prevent him from going in quest of new ad- 
ventures, fear must be employed to overawe 
him; but it was impossible to change his 
sauntering disposition, or lead his ideas be- 
yond the beaten track in which they were ac- 
custoined to move. Iie must, of necessity, be 
changed, that he might be safe from being 
scolded, abused, or confined to the house. 
This must be the work of God; and hitherto 
he had sought him in vain. God, said Xai- 
loun, cannot be of an inferior station to a vi- 
sier: the visier’s palace is just beside us, and 
people go to him and speak to him: I will 

to God’s palace, and speak to him. Oneda 
he found an opportunity of escaping, and, 
having asked at every body for God’s palace, 
was directed to a mosque. It is not this I 
mean, said he: this is the place where pray- 
ers are addressed to Mahomet for mussulmen; 
_ andhecontinued to ask till he was in the envi- 
rons ofthe caliph’s palace. Anusher ofthe court 
heard him, and contrived to draw from him 
an explanation of the favour which he wished 
toobtain. When he was informed of Xailoun’s 
character and views, he thought that he might 
afford the caliph some amusement. Come, 
said he, I will conduct you whither you wish 
to go. And shall I speak to God? said the 
idiot. Yes, you shall speak to him; you 
shall see him face to face. So saying, he con- 
ducted Xailoun into the palace, desired him 
to sit down, and to wait till he should return. 
Although Xailoun was only in the outer court 
of the palace, and in the apartment of an in- 
ferior officer, he thought every thing very fine ; 
but when the usher conducted him through 
the court and apartments which led to the di- 
van, he could not give over exclaiming, Ah ! 
how fine this palace of God is! And when 
he saw the caliph upon his throne, he was 
quite dazzled with the splendour. The usher 
took him by the arm, and led him forward. 
There he is, said he; prostrate yourself, and 
speak to his highness. What shall I say? re- 
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plied Xailoun, quite confounded. You 
pray te change, and ex 
reasons for wishing it. Xailoun’s speech n 
not be ated : he was in such po seer at 
and contusion, that he did not display even 
hisordinary share of understanding. His wife, 
his house, his street, the blows with the stick, 
his transformation into a scullion, an as5, an 
ox, an evil genie, a sorcerer, a nurse, a hen, 
and a robber about to be hanged, were all 
confusedly jumbled together in his relation; 
for the usher took care to lead him on from 
one detail to another. He concluded, with 
saying, My God, since you now hear me, 
change me, I beseech you, once for all; but 
change me so that I shall be unknown to my 
wife, and even to myself; change me better 
than you have changed our ass; for she still 
receives blows. Haroun Alraschid and all 
lis court could scarcely suppress their laughe 
ter; but the caliph restrained himself, and 
ordered the usher to conduct Xailoun into 
another apartment, where he should instantly 
be changed. If he had not been at a distance 
froin the caliph, he would have thrown him- 
self upon his feet, to kiss them, and probably 
crushed them with his weight; but he was 
without therailing which surrounds the throne. 
The ewunuchs conducted him into an apart- 
ment, where a plentiful repast was served up. 
He was a stranger to the dishes, but their 
novelty attracted his fancy, and made them 
still more agreeable. He found every thing 
good, and indulged his appetite, believing, 
more firmly than ever, that man can be chan- 
ged only by nourishment, since, in the palace 
where he now was, God himself employed no 
other means. Exquisite wines were added to 
the good entertainment ; and though Xailoun 
knew not what they were, he yiclded to the 
pleasure of drinking them. They were mixed 
with a strongly narcotic liquor, of which he 
immediately felt the effect; and before he was 
able to rise from the table, he was overtaken 
with a deep sleep. The slaves only waited 
for this opportunity to begin their operations, 
He was washed, rubbed, and cleaned from 
head to foot. An old slave, who was deeply 
skilled in the art ofpreparing pomatums, paint, 
and every thing relating to the toilet, was 
brought from the seraglio. By the balsams 
which she composed, she could give freshness 
and beauty almost to the scull of the dead. 
Xailoun passed through her hands, and came 
from them fair and fresh as a rose, and with 
a smooth down upon his skin. Bright and 
beautiful locks, negligently tied, has rh the 
lace of his own red and bristly hair. What was 
eft on his eye-brows was formed into an arch, 
which was dyed of the same colour with the 
locks. He was dressed in a waistcoat of azure 
blue, a little sloped before, to shew his neck 
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and bosom, the whiteness of which was set off 
by an artful imitation of the veins. A dia- 
mond star sparkled on his breast, and was 
joined by the pearls which hung from his 
neck. His legs were adorned with buskins of 
uncommon richness and grandeur. He was 
girt about with a magnificent scarf; and a 
picce of gauze, spangled with silver, and grace- 
ully raised upon his side by a clasp of rubies, 
flowed upon his shoulders. Wings would 
have been added ; but this would have em- 
barrassed his motions; and of these they 
wished ta lose nothing, 

When the fat and sluggish Xailoun was 
thus completely transforined by the old slave 
into an angel, he was carried into 3 magnifi- 
cent ball, and placed upon a very rich sofa, 
under a grand canopy. Four glasses, opposite 
to one another, reflected and multiplied his 
figure. Here, in this dress, was he left to 
awake from his nap. 

The same night, the Feast of Flowers * was 
to be cclebrated within the palace; and, a- 
greeably to the whit of the caliph, Xailoun’s 
transformation was to add to the gaiety of the 
scene. The cunuchs were to wait till they 
observed the symptoms of the sleepy drugs 
ceasing to operate, before they should give 
the signa] to the musicians, who were placed 
above, in a gallery, hid by 2 curtain of gauze. 
The caliph himself was there, in order to en- 
joy the sight of his awakening, which was to 
be effected by the music. 

Night was come, and Xailoun was still 
aslecp. The art employed to Jul] him asleep 
was assisted by a very happy natural constitu- 
tion. He at length began to stir, and stretch 
himself. The music was at first very soft, 
but it was soon rendered more loud and pier- 
cing, by the sound of warlike instruments ; 
and Xailoun at length was completely awaken- 
ed. The place where he was, was lighted by 
two hundred tapers. Ie looked before him, 
and saw an angel in the mirror. He turned 
about, and the glass behind the sofa present- 
ed another. He looked to one side and then 
to another, still angels. He at length cast 
his eyes upon his hands, his fect, and his body, 

and was dazzled with every thing he saw. He 
did not speak, but uttered ridiculous cries. He 
ran through the hall; went up to all the 
glasses in succession; came so near them as 
to touch them with his nose; and thought 
that angels approached, and kissed him. Oh, 
oh! exclaimed he, for so great was his as- 
tonishment that he could say nothing else. 
At length he seemed to recover the use of his 
senses. I see all this very well, said he; but 
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where am 1? What is become of Xailoun /—~ 
O, Xailoun ! Xailoun! are you come then to 
see all this, in order to tell it to my wife? 
Then running to the mirror, Tell me, I pray 
yous you who are so beautiful, where is poor 
iloun? Know, that however beautiful lam, 
I shall weep if I see Xailoun no longer. 
Tlold, said a soft musical voice from the 
top of the gallery; seek no longer for that 
Xailoun with whom thou wert acquainted, and 
whom his wife beat so Feuently thou art 
Xailoun: thou didst ask to be changed, and 
behold it is accomplished. And who-are these 
beautiful youths around the hall, who come 
up to me when I go to them; who kiss me, 
and whose neses are so cold; whic 7 in 
and yet I cannot hear what they say? These 
are pictures of thyself appearing in the glass : 
Did you never look at yourselfin a glass? O 
yes; but I never saw more than one picture; 
now I see some at the very bottom of the 
glass, and ethers with their backs turned to 
me. They arc only your pictures, however. 
Very well, do you, who now to me, de- 
sire God, who is so rich, ta give me all these 
pictures, that I may saat d them home to my 
wife. Would you go back to your wife, who 
beats you so often? Yes; she will beat me 
no longer, now that I am changed. But, 
Xailoun, do not you wish to remain near God ! 
I will remain near God, and near my wife ; 
We have a child, and my wife is again preg- 
nant; I will come hither to say my prayers 
five times a-day. The caliph was much enter- 
tamed with this conversation ; but it was now 
time to let the ladies of his court enjoy the 
leasure of it. Servants came to inform Xai- 
oun that he was waited for in the gardens of 
the palacc. He bade adieu to the pictures, 
and, as he was accustomed always to obey, 
straightway followed those from whom he re- 
ceived the invitation. 

The appearance of the festival, at which 
Xailoun was now present, was calculated to 
fill him with transport. Every flower had a 
mirror at the foot of its stalk ; and the pic- 
tures which he had left in the hall seemed 
to accompany him wherever he went. Four 
thousand tapers, placed upon the surface of 
the earth, illuminated this brilliant s le ; 
and ten thousand coloured lamps decorated 
the whole front of the palacc. Xailoun at 
first thought that he was in paradise. You 
are not quite there, said one of the etmuchs 
who accompanied him: we don’t intend to de- 
ceive you: this is only the terrestrial paradise, 
and you are in the palace of God’s vicegerent, 
to whom we are going to conduct you. This 





* At this festival. a mirror and two tapers are set before every flower in the garden. It is ce- 
icbrated always at the return of spring, and is a splendid spectacle. 
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—— of God's vicegerent was unintelli- 
gible to Xailoun; for, according to his creed, 
there was only one God. But he had no time 
to think of heresy ; for he perceived, under a 
magnificent pavilion, the caliph, shining in all 
the splendour of the throne, and surrounded 
with all the beauties of his haram. At this 
sight, Xailoun exclaimed, O, what fine pic- 
tures ! He was introduced into the circle; and 
all the women strove with one another who 
should most attract his attention. He wished 
to approach very near them. Kiss me now, 
said he: Are your noses cold, like those of the 
other pictures I saw ? Ah, you speak ! Do you 
know me? Am not I greatly changed? Our 
ass and I will aatonial all our neighbours : 
there will be nothing in the whole quarter 
which will have undergone such a change. 
The caliph’s women laughed immoderately ; 
but they wished to try Xailoun’s fidelity to 
his wife, and advised him to remain with 
them. Hold, said he; I see very well you are 
houris ; but I am not dead, and I am married. 
Can you love the woman who beats you ? said 
one of the sultanesses. What is love? re- 
lied Xailoun: Oitbha is my wife, and I must 
ive with her: Is that love? 

The caliph perceiving that almost as much 
amusement had been obtained from Xailoun 
as could be expected, gave orders to serve up 
an excellent supper, and to plunge him again 
in sleep, proposing next day to give notice to 
Oitbha to come for her husband. Xailoun 
supped with akeen appetite, not thinking in the 
least on the many fine objects he had seen, 
and was delighted with the change, as he could 
now venture to return home. 

However, the ennuchs and slaves belonging 
to the women of the seraglio were preparing, 
without the knowledge of the caliph, to enjoy 
themselves further at the simpleton’s expence. 
As soon as he was asleep, they stripped him 
of his ornaments and finery, and clothed him 
with goat’s skins. They covered his hands 
with gloves, which were terminated by vultures 
claws, fitted to the skin; and his head was 
adorned with an enormous mask, in whichtwo 
large crystal eyes, of a fiery appearance, gla- 
red. When the slaves had disfigured poor 
Xailoun in this frightful manner, they laid him 
upon @ matt, in a place under ground, where 
the slaves used to be confined, asa punishment 
for slight offences. But in order that he might 

see himeelf, they lighted the dungeon with two 
lamps, and fixed some mirrors upon the walls. 
After every thing was prepared for their ob- 
serving the effect of this new transformation, 
the women and eunuchs went to enjoy, till 
Xailoun should awake, the remainder of the 
feast given in the garden, where the night was 
spent in a variety of amusements. 

When it was day, the chief eunuch per- 
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search 
at length found them dente lesbian ~ 
the terror, distress, and screams of shee Xai 
oun. An example would instantly have hear 
made of some of them for such barbarity ; but 
the favourite slave of the favourite sultana 
presided over the ridiculous punishment to 
which the unfortunate creature was subjected. 
if we reflect that Xailoun had, within the 
space of fourteen hours, taken two narcotic 
draughts; that he had passed successively from 
the sight of paradise to that of the infernal 
regions, where the crystal upon his eyes re- 
presented every thing in flames; and that, from 
the delight of good entertainment, and the ca- 
resses of attendants, he had fallen into the 
hands of a foolish and brutal rabble, we will 
readily allow that such a situation would have 
driven even a wise man mad. Xailoun, alas! 
was here in as bad a situation as he had been 
in at the mill and in the plough: one conso- 
lation, however, he enjoyed; from his own 
experience, he knew that neither good nor 
bad changes were lasting. But when he saw 
himself thus changed from an angel intoa de- 
vil, he had a confused s dapaiyide of being 
told in the garden, that he was in the palace 
of God’s vicegerent. From this he conclu- 
ded that he had not come to the palace of the 
true God, and that this was the cause of his 
horrible change. O, my God, my God! do 
you yourself change poor Xailoun, since your 
vicegcrent has changed me so wretchedly. 
Xailoun’s prayer was instantly heard, The 
chief eunuch sent all the slaves to attend to 
their duty, and freed the poor man from his 
horrible garb. He gave him new clothes, suit- 
able to his station, and covered his head, which 
had been shaved, with a fine turban. Xai 
loun was conducted into an outer apartment 
in the palace, and a good breakfast was served 
up to him, which he swallowed eagerly, reflect- 
ing in his own way. 
He beheld himself again changed, being 
laced before a mirror, so that he could see 
himeelf in it. Though he had no beard, and 
his head was covered with a large turban, he 
thought that he recogniscd himself. Ha! said 
he, Iam now changed into a young mussul- 
man. My wife has told ime already that I am 
worse than a child: this will be quite another 
thing: however, for my own part, I find it not 
amiss ; and if I could but get a beard, I should 
not be sorry to continue in this situation. 
While Xailoun was thus talking to himself be- 
fore the mirror, he did not lose time, but ate 
and drank very heartily every thing which was 
set before him. In thc mean time, the caliph 
having awaked, the chief eunuch informed 
him of the extravagancies committed by the 
slaves, at the head of whom was the favourite 
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‘of the sultaness. The sovereign, instead of 
blaming them, condemned hithself. We set 


the oer of abuse, said he; and it is not 
wonderful that our slaves should improve up- 
on our follies. I have attended to this man, 
and find, that, though he has no understand- 
ing, he has a heart. I am desirous to see his 
wike Oitbha, who, while slie overawes, as it 
appears, this stupid animal, has yet been able 
to tame him so well, that he still wishes to re- 
‘turn to her. I will try her character, as I 
have done her husband’s ; and if I am pleased 
with her, I will make amends for the fault 
which has been committed. He ordered one 
of his eunuchs to tell the person who had 
brought Xailoun to go for his wife Oitbha, 
and inform her before-hand of ay thing 
which had pappenee the preceding day. If 
she is worthy of esteem, added the caliph, as I 
have some reason to think, I will not be slow 
in making reparation for the wrongs which 
have been done her. 

The usher received his orders ; and Oitbha, 
who was very uneasy'about her husband, Icarn- 
ed from him that he was at the caliph’s pees 
The events of the preceding day and night 
were related to her; and, lastly, she was in- 
formed that the caliph expected her attend- 
ance. She was quick-witted, and perceived 
at once the advantages which might be decri- 
ved from the abuse which had been made of 
her husband’s imbecility. Hitherto she had 
enjoyed her affluence within her own house, 
and had artfully concealed the fortune she 
had gained; and though she might exhibit a 
part of it to the caliph without exposure, there 
would have been great danger if she had been 
first suspected by a tadi. She dressed her- 
self genteelly, afixed to her girdle two purses, 
each containing two thousand pieces of gold, 
eovered hersclf with a large new veil, and set 
out, along with the usher, to the palace. The 
caliph was seated on his throne: Oitbha was 
brought before him, and prostrated herself. 
Haroun ordered her to arise. She then un- 
covered her face, and said, I obey the orders 
of the Sovereign Prince of the Faithful; what 
is his pleasure with Oitbha, the humblest of 
his slaves? Oitbha, said the caliph, your hus- 

‘and Xailoun was yesterday brought into my 
palace ; and, as you have been already inform- 
ed, his extreme simplicity served for the amuse- 
ment of my court. I have learned, from his 
own confession, end from other quarters, that 
his natural restlessness of disposition and de- 
fect of judgment have even broyght his life 
into r. Itis not reasonable that a young 
woman like you should continue indissolubly 
united to a man totally void of understanding. 
I offer to get your spon dissolved, and to 
caugs your husband be taken care of in one 
of those houses where those are placed whom 
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it is n to secure against the conse- 
quences of their own misconduct, while, at the 
same time, they are prevented from doing any 
Injury to society. 

Most wise caliph! said Oitbha, Xailoun is 
my husband in the sight of God, and, conse- 
quently, cannot cease to be so by any human 
law. I should be quite distressed were he 
confined in any place where it would be im- 
possible for me to pay him that. attention 
which I owe him. is the father of my 
children: in the eye of Heaven, he is the 
crown of my head; and it can only shine by 
the propriety of my own conduct. He does 
no myury or harm to any one; and, as his un- 
derstanding is weak, all the resources of mine 
ought to be exerted in his behalf. The idle- 
ness to which he is naturally inclined has re- 
duced him to imbecility, and would infallibly 
have led him into misfortune. I have employ- 
ed severity, threatening, and even blows, when 
I found that I could succeed no otherwise than 
by inspiring terror. After baving subjected 
him to my authority, I determined to alter my 
conduct with regard to him, and try to make 
him assume, as it were, another character in 
the world. I kept him in the house, free from 
every labour ; but, to our great misfortune, he 
made his escape, and came hither. How has 
he not found an asylum in this august mansion, 
where every mussulman upon earth may come 
and seek refuge? It is a consequence of the 
extraordinary nature of his lot and mine, for 
which I venture to demand justice from you. 
Restore to me Xailoun, O wise caliph; my 
duty makes him dear to me. He is a man 
devoid of judgment; but he is a faithful mus- 
sulman, who possesses no malice, and who is 
innocence itself. If he has been so unfortu- 


' Nate as to injure any person in Bagdad, here 


are four thousand pieces of gold; it is our 
whole fortune: I bring them for his ransom; 
and I am willing to stake even my own liberty 
for what may be wanting to procure his en- 
largement. 

Oitbha was not beautiful, but she had great 
expression in her countenance 3 she was you 
had a fresh complexion, and displayed m 
dignity in her motions. The caliph was asha- 
med of having given her cause of complaint, 
to procure a momentary amusement at the 
expence of her husband’s imbecility ; but the 
means of ridding himself from his embarrags- 
ment were still in his power. He whispered 
to his chief eunuch, who returned in a few 
minutes, holding a casket, and conducting Xai- 
loun, who was now arrayed in a beautiful robe, 
Oitbha, said Haroun, here is your husbaad : 
the robe which I have conferred upon him he 
owes to those sentiments with which, such as 
he is, he has been able to inspire me in his be- 
half. I now see that I formed a true judg- 
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‘ment of your character, from the extraordi- 
nary attachment to-you evinced by this man, 
whom one could scarcely believe capable of 
feeling. I take you both under my protection ; 
and instead of demanding a ransom for the li- 
berty of Xailoun, I give to you four thousand 
sequins, which I add to those you intended to 
part with. 

The first object Xailoun saw upon his en- 
trance was his wife. After making an excuse 
to her for his last flight, he hastened to exhi- 
bit his robe. Changed! changed! said he, 
much better changed! He then perceived the 
caliph. Ah! claws, horns, God’s vicegerent ! 
exclaimed he, and at the same time ran to 
conceal himself behind his wife. The latter, 
after a respectful bow, took the casket which 
the caliph presented to her from the eunuch’s 
hands, put in it the purses which she had 
brought, and, having given it to Xailoun, 
made a profound reverence, and withdrew. 
The four thousand scquins were but a small 
addition to the immense fortune which she 
already possessed; but they afforded her a 
good pretence for enjoying it. ‘The caliph had 
given her four thousand sequins; and, in less 
than an hour after, it was reported in Bagdad 
that he had given hera whole chest-fullof them. 

Oitbha, on her way from the palace, had re- 
marked tlrat there was a house of a genteel 
appearance to be sold near the great market- 
lace She entered it; and having conclu- 
ded the bargain before she came out, took the 
keys with her. Returning to her house, she 
began with putting the two bags which con- 
tained her real fortune upon the ass, and con- 
ducting it to her new house, accompanied by 
Xailoun, who was her man of labour in affairs 
that required secrecy ; but as to others, such 
as that of transporting her ordinary effects, 
she hired common porters ; and against even- 
ing, she was able to take possession of the 
house which she had bought. The former 
possessor was a rich merchant, whose furni- 
ture yet remained in it; and it was already 
known in the quarter which she left that the 
caliph had given her a casket full of gold. 

itbha did not make a bad use of her 
riches, but, next day, she bought a very good 
mule, and a oe of bags. The day after, she 

p to Xailoun to mount upon the mule, 
und go to his cousin’s house. It may easily 
le supposed that Xailoun was very happy at 
this party of pleasure. Oitbha mounted the 
ass, and Xailoun followed her upon the mule. 
‘When they arrived at the ruins, the kardouon, 
Xailoun’s adopted cousin, was sitting upon the 
very heap of stones which covered the mouth 
of the cave. Seeing the riders approach, it 
hid itself; but Xailoun had perceived it, and 
exclaimed, Ah! there’s our cousin. We 
must go to his house, said Oitbha: we have 
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now two beasts to sup » and we must have 
food for them both. Cons. Xailoun, remove 


these stones out of our way, and we shall pre- 
sently enter your cousin’s house. Xailoun 
laboured hard. The trap, and the ring by 
which it was lifted up, made their appearance, 
The entrance to the subterrancous abode 
was at length cleared, and Oitbha, who had 
provided herself with a light, entered the cave, 
where she found a great quantity of precious 
vessels, which were perfectly useless to her. 
What do you seck ? said Xailoun. Iam seek- 
ing for our cousin, but he is not here; we 
must take some of his carrots. She then went 
to the urns containing the pieces of gold, fill- 
ed the four bags with them, and caused Xai- 
loun to carry them out, and lay them on the 
beasts of burden, which were tied to the on- 
trance of the cave. Come along, snid she; 
let us shut the door, and set out ; we will re- 
turn in the afternoon, and see if our cousin 
will be more civil. After some stones were 
thrown above the trap, she returned home on 
foot. In the afternoon, she made a second 
journey, and completely emptied the urns 
which contained the gold coins. She ext 
directed Xailoun to put the trap in its place, 
and cover it with as many stones as he could; 
and they both returned to Bagdad. She had 
left behind, in the cave, great riches, consist- 
ing of precious vessels. This secret she might 
one day reveal to her children, but she thought 
the superfluity useless at present. 

When Oitbha saw herself well settled in 
her own house, and found that the public 
Raney concerning her fortune was well esta- 
blished, upon the foundation of the caliph’s 
bounty and protection, she was anxious to pro- 
cure Xailoun as much enjoyment as possible. 
The number of her children increased: They 
would one day blush that they had an idiot 
for their father ; and it was proper to prevent 
him from doing any public acts of imbecility, 
and to colour those errors which could not 
be concealed. She first bought slaves for her 
children and herself; but she paid particular 
attention to those who were to be attached 
to Xailoun. It was with great difficulty she 
could find such as were proper for him. At 
length she procured two, who were of 2 ma- 
ture age, and who possessed understanding 5 
to whom, in short, she could give her confi- 
dence. They were to carry Xailoun out to 
walk wherever it should be a dhenpes to him; 
and he frequently took delight in going to the 
ruins, and conversing with the first kardouon 
he happened to meet. His guides were or- 
dered not to contradict him; but whenever 
he offered to remove the heap of stones, in 
order to get at his cousin’s house, they were 
to oppose it, and tell him, Oitbha will be 
angry. The first days that Xailoun enjoyed 
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this kind of liberty, he set out to the ruins, 
maounted on his mule. When he was there, 
he wished to pay a visit to his cousin, and take 
his carrots; but at this single expression, 
Oitbha will be angry, he immediately desisted. 
His guides hindered him from thrusting him- 
self into every piace, as formerly. If any thing 
excited his curiosity, they procured it for him, 
if it was to be had. The use of it was point- 
ed out, and, if he conceived any liking for it, 
it was purchased. If it was extravagant, the 
whole was settled by these words, Oitbha will 
be angry. He no longer thought of saunter- 
ing through Bagdad. Oitbha had persuaded 
him that he was totally changed, and that 
there was no need of being so any further, 
but that he must be obedient. 

In the mean time, one of the most consi- 
derable merchants in Bagdad, who was Oitbhe's 
neighbour, experienced a reverse in trade, and 
suddenly saw his credit shaken by a loss which 
he met with at sea. Oitbha learned ‘that he 
‘was in want of money, and went to his house. 
Every time you have an opportunity of seeing 
the good Xailoun, my husband, said she, you 
treat him with humanity and friendship, and 
I am greatly indebted to you for your kind- 
ness. Youarea worthy man ; and, as I know 
that Pe have met with misfortunes, I come 
to offer you the loan of ten thousand sequins : 
You may send for them; and I lend you them 
without any intcrest, save that which I shall 
derive from the pleasure of obliging a worthy 
man. The merchant gratefully accepted so 
kind an offer, paid his debts, and re-esta- 
blished his credit and fortune. He informed 
his best friends of Oitbha’s gencrous conduct 
with regard to him; and her conduct soon 
became public. As soon as it was known 
that, by caressing Xailoun, a resource of this 
kind could be found in time of need, every 

one strove who should be most lavish in their 
attentions. The slaves who conducted him 
had great difficulty in freeing him from those 
demonstrations of friendship which were 
shewn him on his way ; but they never allow- 
ed him to accept any thing which was offered 
him. Oitbha, a been repaid by the first 
merchant to whom she had given assistance, 
had occasion to adventure with three others. 
One of these failed in his engagements, but 
she felt not the smallest regret at the loss. 
She received marks of respect and attention 
in every street of Bagdad, and she was sup- 
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isi to have commercial concerns: 
enceforth she might, without danger, open! 
make use of her riches, and hazard the ris 
of losses. Xailoun’s table was excellently 
furnished. The caliph’s officers came occasi- 
onally to visit him, and he made no more fool- 
ish speeches ; for the two slaves either answer- 
ed for him, or dictated areply. Heat 
became able, which may easily be believed of 
a man who had no self-conceit to overcome, 
to extricate himself from embarrassments with 
as much case as other men. 

Oitbha lived happily with Xailoun: She 
gave her children a good educatien, and set- 
tled them richly in Bagdad: She continued, 
till her death, which happened soon after that 
of her husband, to procure, by her beneficence, 
the will and admiration of the public; 
and her loss was a source of great afiliction 
to all who had the pleasure of knowing her. 





WELL, sister, said Dinarzade to the sul- 
taness, we have not interrupted your story, 
but it contains many trivial incidents. It has 
given rise, however, to an idea, more impor. 
tant, which is, that, if Oitbha’s husband had 
not been so weak, he could never have made 
a fortune, nor could his wife have brou 
him to enjoy those riches which accident 
procured them. This shews us that there is 
in every thing, even in stupidity itself, a cer- 
tain point which is desirable to be attamed. 
You have, moreover, led us into Bagdad, till 
we are a little fatigued; and you sometimes 
filled us with apprehensions of being smother- 
ed in the crowd. I think you owe some sort 
of compensation to us, as well as to our fa- 
vourite, Haroun Alraschid. The light in which 
you have now exhibited him is rather unfa- 
vourable ; and, until you have recollected 
some other exploit of his youth, or of his more 
advanced years, relate, if you please, the ad- 
ventures of the princess I|setilsone, his daugh- 
ter, and the gallant Simoustapha. We shall 
in these behold this sun of justice displaying, 
in his setting ray, those sublime qualities 
which his rising presaged, and which illumi- 
nated every part of his course. Sister, replied 
Sheherazade, the story is long, and I will not 
put the sultan’s patience to the trial of hear- 
ing it, without his permission, Schahriar 
granted it with pleasure; and the beautiful 
sultaness began her relation as follows. 


na 
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